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EUGENICS:     ITS  DEFINITION,  SCOPE,  AND  AIMS.» 

Eugenics  is  the  science  which  deals  with  all  influences  that 
improve  the  inborn  qualities  of  a  race;  also  with  those  that 
develop  them  to  the  utmost  advantage.  The  improvement  of  the 
inborn  qualities,  or  stock,  of  some  one  human  population  will 
alone  be  discussed  here. 

What  is  meant  by  improvement?  What  by  the  syllable  eu  in 
"eugenics,"  whose  English  equivalent  is  "good"  ?  There  is 
considerable  difference  between  goodness  in  the  several  qualities 
and  in  that  of  the  character  as  a  whole.  The  character  depends 
largely  on  the  proportion  between  qualities,  whose  balance  may 
be  much  influenced  by  education.  We  must  therefore  leave 
morals  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  discussion,  not  entangling 
ourselves  with  the  almost  hopeless  difficulties  they  raise  as  to 
whether  a  character  as  a  whole  is  good  or  bad.  Moreover,  the 
goodness  or  badness  of  character  is  not  absolute,  but  relative  to 
the  current  form  of  civilization.  A  fable  will  best  explain  what  is 
meant.  Let  the  scene  be  the  zoological  gardens  in  the  quiet  hours 
of  the  night,  and  suppose  that,  as  in  old  fables,  the  animals  are 
able  to  converse,  and  that  some  very  wise  creature  who  had  easy 
access  to  all  the  cages,  say  a  philosophic  sparrow  or  rat,  was 
engaged  in  collecting  the  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  animals  with  a 
view  of  elaborating  a  system  of  absolute  morality.    It  is  needless 

^  Read  before  the  Sociological  Society  at  a  meeting  in  the  School  of 
Economics  (London  University),  on  May  16,  1904.  Professor  Karl  Pearson, 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 
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to  enlarge  on  the  contrariety  oi  idcais  between  tiie  beasts  that 
prey  and  those  they  prey  upon,  between  those  of  the  animals  that 
have  to  work  hani  for  their  food  and  the  se<lentar>'  parasites  that 
cling  to  their  bodies  and  suck  their  blood,  and  so  forth.  A  large 
number  of  suffrages  in  favor  of  maternal  affection  would  be 
obtained,  but  most  species  of  fish  would  repudiate  it.  while 
among  the  voices  of  birds  would  be  heard  the  musical  protest  of 
the  cuckoo.  Though  no  agreement  could  l>c  reached  as  to  abso- 
lute morality,  the  essentials  of  eugenics  may  be  easily  defined. 
All  creatures  would  agree  that  it  was  better  to  be  healthy  than 
sick,  vigorous  than  weak,  well-fitted  than  ill-fitted  for  their  part 
in  life:  in  short,  that  it  was  better  to  he  good  rather  than  bad 
specimens  of  their  kind,  whatever  that  kind  might  be.  So  with 
men.  There  are  a  \'ast  number  of  conflicting  ideals,  of  alternative 
characters,  of  incompatible  civilizations;  but  they  are  wanted 
to  give  fulness  and  interest  to  life.  Society  would  be  very  dull  if 
every  man  resembled  the  higlily  estimable  Marcus  Aurelius  or 
Adam  Bede,  The  aim  of  eugenics  is  to  represent  each  class  or 
sect  by  its  best  specimens:  that  done,  to  leave  them  to  work  out 
their  common  civilization  in  their  own  way. 

A  considerable  list  of  qualities  can  easily  be  compiled  that 
nearly  everj'onc  except  '*  cranks  "  would  take  into  account  when 
picking  out  the  best  specimens  of  his  class.  It  would  include 
health,  energy,  ability,  manliness,  and  courteous  disposition. 
Recollect  that  the  natural  differences  Ixitween  dogs  are  highly 
marked  in  all  these  respects,  and  that  men  are  quite  as  variable  by 
nature  as  other  animals  of  like  species.  Special  aptitudes  would 
be  assessed  highly  by  those  who  possessed  them,  as  the  artistic 
faculties  by  artists,  fearlessness  of  inquiry  and  veracity  by 
scientists,  religious  absorption  by  mystics,  and  so  on.  There 
would  be  self-sacrificers,  self-tormentors,  and  other  exceptional 
idealists ;  but  the  representatives  of  these  would  be  better  members 
of  a  community  than  the  body  of  their  electors.  They  would 
have  more  of  those  qualities  that  are  needed  in  a  state  —  more 
vigor,  more  ability,  and  more  consistency  of  purpose.  The 
community  might  l)e  truste<l  to  refuse  representatives  of  criminals, 
an<l  of  «»thcrs  whom  it  mtcs  as  ntidesirahlc. 
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Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  practice  of  eugenics 
should  hereafter  raise  the  average  quahty  of  our  nation  to  that 
of  its  better  moiety  at  the  present  day,  and  consider  the  gain. 
The  general  tone  of  domestic,  social,  and  political  life  would  be 
higher.  The  race  as  a  whole  would  be  less  foolish,  less  frivolous, 
less  e.xcitable,  and  politically  more  provident  than  now.  Its 
demagogues  who  "  played  to  the  gallery  "  would  play  to  a  more 
sensible  gallery  than  at  present.  We  should  be  better  fitted  to 
fulfil  our  vast  imperial  opportunities.  Lastly,  men  of  an  order  of 
ability  which  is  now  very  rare  would  become  more  frequent, 
because  the  level  out  of  which  they  rose  would  itself  have  risen. 

The  aim  of  eugenics  is  to  bring  as  many  influences  as  can 
be  reasonably  employed,  to  cause  the  useful  classes  in  the  com- 
munity to  contribute  more  than  their  proportion  to  the  next 
generation. 

The  course  of  procedure  that  lies  within  the  functions  of  a 
learned  and  active  society,  such  as  the  sociological  may  become, 
would  be  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  Dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heredity,  so 
far  as  they  are  surely  known,  and  promotion  of  their  further 
study.  F^w  seem  to  be  aware  how  greatly  the  knowledge  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  actuarial  side  of  heredity  has  advanced 
in  recent  years.  The  average  closeness  of  kinship  in  each  degree 
now  admits  of  exact  definition  and  of  being  treated  mathemati- 
cally, like  birth-  and  death-rates,  and  the  other  topics  with  which 
actuaries  are  concerned. 

2.  Historical  inquiry  into  the  rates  with  which  the  various 
classes  of  society  (classified  according  to  civic  usefulness)  have 
contributed  to  the  population  at  various  times,  in  ancient  and 
modern  nations.  There  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
national  rise  and  decline  is  closely  connected  with  this  influence. 
It  seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  high  civilization  to  check  fertility 
in  the  upper  classes,  through  numerous  causes,  some  of  which  are 
well  known,  others  are  inferred,  and  others  again  are  wholly 
obscure.  The  latter  class  are  apparently  analogous  to  those 
which  bar  the  fertility  of  most  species  of  wild  animals  in  zoologi- 
cal gardens.    Out  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  species  that 
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have  been  tamed,  very  few  indeed  arc  fertile  when  their  liberty  is 
restricted  and  their  struggles  for  livelihood  are  abolished ;  those 
which  are  so,  and  arc  otherwise  useful  to  man.  becoming  domesti- 
cated. Tliere  is  perlia{>s  some  a^nncction  between  this  obscure 
action  and  the  disappearance  of  most  savage  races  when  brought 
into  contact  with  high  civilization,  thougli  there  are  other  and 
well-known  concomitant  causes.  But  while  most  barbarous  races 
disappear,  some,  like  the  negro,  do  not.  It  may  therefore  be 
expected  that  t>'pes  of  our  race  ^nll  be  found  to  exist  which  can 
be  highly  civilized  without  losing  fertility ;  nay,  they  may  become 
more  fertile  under  artificial  conditions,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
domestic  animals. 

3.  Systematic  collection  of  facts  showing  the  circumstances 
under  which  large  and  thriving  families  have  most  frequently 
originated;  in  other  words,  the  conditions  of  eugenics.  The 
definition  of  a  tliriving  family,  that  will  pass  muster  for  the 
moment  at  least,  is  one  in  which  the  children  have  gained  dis- 
tinctly superior  positions  to  those  who  were  their  classmates  in 
early  life.  Families  may  be  considered  "larg^"  that  contain  not 
less  than  three  adult  male  children.  It  would  be  no  great  burden 
to  a  society  including  many  members  who  had  eugenics  at  heart, 
to  initiate  and  to  preserve  a  large  collection  of  such  records  for 
the  use  of  statistical  students.  The  committee  charged  with  the 
task  would  have  to  consider  very  carefully  the  form  of  their 
circular  and  the  persons  intrusted  to  distribute  it.  They  should 
ask  only  for  as  much  useful  information  as  could  be  easily,  and 
would  be  readily,  supplied  by  any  member  of  the  family  appealed 
to.  The  point  to  be  ascertained  is  the  status  of  the  two  parents 
at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  whence  its  more  or  less  eugenic 
character  might  have  been  predicted,  if  the  larger  knowledge  that 
we  now  hope  to  obtain  had  then  existed.  Some  account  would 
be  wanted  of  their  race,  profession,  and  residence;  also  of  their 
own  respective  parentages,  and  of  their  brothers  and  sisters. 
Finally  the  reasons  would  be  required  why  the  children  deserved 
to  be  entiilctl  a  "thriving"  family.  This  manuscript  collection 
might  hereafter  develop  into  a  "  golden  book  "  of  thriving  fami- 
lies.   The  Chinese,  whose  customs  have  often  mucli  sound  sense, 
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make  their  honors  retrospective.  We  might  learn  from  them 
to  show  that  respect  to  the  parents  of  noteworthy  children  which 
the  contributors  of  such  valuable  assets  to  the  national  wealth 
richly  deserve.  The  act  of  systematically  collecting  records  of 
thriving  families  would  have  the  further  advantage  of  familiar- 
izing the  public  with  the  fact  that  eugenics  had  at  length  become 
a  subject  of  serious  scientific  study  by  an  energetic  society. 

4.  Influences  affecting  marriage.  The  remarks  of  Lord 
Bacon  in  his  essay  on  Death  may  appropriately  be  quoted  here. 
He  says  with  the  view  of  minimizing  its  terrors :  "  There 
is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  men  so  weak  but  it  mates  and  mas- 
ters the  fear  of  death Revenge  triumphs  over  death; 

love  slights  it;  honour  aspireth  to  it;  grief  flyeth  to  it;  fear  pre- 
occupateth  it."  Exactly  the  same  kind  of  considerations  apply  to 
marriage.  The  passion  of  love  seems  so  overpowering  that  it 
may  be  thought  folly  to  try  to  direct  its  course.  But  plain  facts 
do  not  confirm  this  view^.  Social  influences  of  all  kinds  have 
immense  power  in  the  end,  and  they  are  very  various.  If  unsuit- 
able marriages  from  the  eugenic  point  of  view  were  banned 
socially,  or  even  regarded  with  the  unreasonable  disfavor  which 
some  attach  to  cousin-marriages,  very  few  would  be  made.  The 
multitude  of  marriage  restrictions  that  have  proved  prohibitive 
among  uncivilized  people  would  require  a  volume  to  describe. 

5.  Persistence  in  setting  forth  the  national  importance  of 
eugenics.  There  are  three  stages  to  be  passed  through:  (i) 
It  must  be  made  familiar  as  an  academic  question,  until  its  exact 
importance  has  been  understood  and  accepted  as  a  fact.  (2)  It 
must  be  recognized  as  a  subject  whose  practical  development 
deserves  serious  consideration.  (3)  It  must  be  introduced  into 
the  national  conscience,  like  a  new  religion.  It  has,  indeed, 
strong  claims  to  become  an  orthodox  religious  tenet  of  the  future, 
for  eugenics  co-operate  with  the  workings  of  nature  by  securing 
that  humanity  shall  be  represented  by  the  fittest  races.  What 
nature  does  blindly,  slowly,  and  ruthlessly,  man  may  do  provi- 
dently, quickly,  and  kindly.  As  it  lies  within  his  power,  so  it 
becomes  his  duty  to  work  in  that  direction.  The  improvement 
of  our  stock  seems  to  me  one  of  the  highest  objects  that  we  can 
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reasonably  attempt.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  ultimate  destinies  of 
humanity,  but  feel  perfectly  sure  that  it  is  as  noble  a  work  to  raise 
its  level,  in  the  sense  already  explained,  as  it  would  be  disgrace- 
ful to  abase  it.  I  see  no  impossibility  in  eugenics  becoming  a 
religious  dogma  among  mankind,  but  its  details  must  first  be 
worked  out  sedulously  in  the  study.  Overzeal  leading  to  hasty 
action  would  do  harm,  by  holding  out  expectations  of  a  near 
golden  age,  which  will  certainly  be  falsified  and  cause  the  science 
to  be  discredited.  The  first  and  main  point  is  to  secure  the 
general  intellectual  acceptance  of  eugenics  as  a  hopeful  and  most 
important  study.  Then  let  its  principles  work  into  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  which  will  gradually  give  practical  effect  to  them  in 
ways  that  we  may  not  wholly  foresee. 

Francis  Galton. 

London. 

APPENDIX. 

WORKS    BY    THE   AUTHOR    BEARING   ON    EUGENICS. 

Hereditary  Genius  (Macmillan),  1869;  2d  ed.,  1892.  See  especially  from  p.  340 
in  the  former  edition  to  the  end,  and  from  p.  329  in  the  latter. 

Human  Faculty  (Macmillan),  1883  (out  of  print).     See  especially  p.  305  to  end. 

Natural  Inheritance  (Macmillan),  1889.  This  bears  on  inheritance  generally, 
not  particularly  on  eugenics. 

Huxley  Lecture  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  on  "  The  Possible  Improvement 
of  the  Human  Breed  under  the  Existing  Conditions  of  Law  and  Sentiment," 
Nature,  1901,  p.  659;    "Smithsonian  Report,"  Washington,  1901,  p.  523. 

DISCUSSION. 

BY  PROFESSOR  KARL  PEARSON. 

My  position  here  this  afternoon  requires  possibly  some  explanation.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Sociological  Society,  and  I  must  confess  myself  skeptical  as 
to  its  power  to  do  effective  work.  Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  in  groups  of  men 
and  women  who  have  each  and  all  their  allotted  daily  task  creating  a  new  branch 
of  science.  1  believe  it  must  be  done  by  some  one  man  who  by  force  of  knowl- 
edge, of  method,  and  of  enthusiasm  hews  out,  in  rough  outline  it  may  be,  but 
decisively,  a  new  block  and  creates  a  school  to  carve  out  its  details.  I  think  you 
will  find  on  inquiry  that  this  is  the  history  of  each  great  branch  of  science.  The 
initiative  has  been  given  by  some  one  great  thinker  —  a  Descartes,  a  Newton,  a 
Virchow,  a  Darwin,  or  a  Pasteur.  A  sociological  society,  until  we  have  found  a 
great  sociologist,  is  a  herd  without  a  leader  —  there  is  no  authority  to  set  bounds 
to  your  science  or  to  prescribe  its  functions.*  This,  you  must  realize,  is  the  view 
of  that  poor  creature,  the  doubting  man,  in  media  vitae ;  it  is  a  view  which 
cannot  stand  for  a  moment  against  the  youthful  energy  of  your  secretary,  or  the 

'  [The  claims  of  Comte  and  Spencer  to  have  jointly  performed  for  sociology 
the  preliminary  service  of  architectonic  initiation  —  for  which  Professor  Karl 
Pearson  looks  to  the  future  —  were  discussed  in  the  paper  laid  before  the  society 
at  the  June  meeting  by  Professor  Durkheim  and  Mr.  Branford  {vide  p.  134  of  this 
number  of  the  Journal. — Editors.] 
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boyish  hopefulness  of  Mr.  Galton,  who  mentally  is  about  half  my  age.  Hence  for 
a  time  I  am  carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm,  and  appear  where  I  never  antici- 
pated beinK  seen  —  in  the  chair  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sociological  Society.  If  this 
society  thrives,  and  lives  to  do  yeoman  work  in  science  —  which,  skeptic  as  I  am, 
I  sincerely  hope  it  may  do  —  then  I  believe  its  members  in  the  distant  future  will 
look  back  on  this  occasion  as  perhaps  the  one  of  greatest  historical  interest  in  its 
babyhood.  To  those  of  us  who  have  worked  in  fields  adjacent  to  Mr.  Galton's,  he 
appears  to  us  as  something  more  than  the  discoverer  of  a  new  method  of  inquiry ; 
we  feel  for  him  something  more  than  we  may  do  for  the  distinguished  scientists  in 
whose  laboratories  we  have  chanced  to  work.  There  is  an  indescribable  atmosphere 
which  spreads  from  him  and  which  must  influence  all  those  who  have  come 
within  reach  of  it.  We  realize  it  in  his  perpetual  youth  ;  in  the  instinct  with 
which  he  reaches  a  great  truth,  where  many  of  us  plod  on,  groping  through  endless 
analysis ;  in  his  absolute  unselfishness ;  and  in  his  continual  receptivity  for  new 
ideas.  I  have  often  wondered  if  Mr.  Galton  ever  quarreled  with  anybody.  And 
to  the  mind  of  one  who  is  ever  in  controversy,  it  is  one  of  the  miracles  associated 
with  Mr.  Galton  that  I  know  of  no  controversy,  scientific  or  literary,  in  which  he 
has  been  engaged.  Those  who  look  up  to  him,  as  we  do,  as  to  a  master  and 
scientific  leader,  feel  for  him  as  did  the  scholars  for  the  grammarian : 
"  Our  low  life  was  the  level's,  and  the  night's ; 
He's  for  the  morning." 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  precisely  in  this  spirit  that  he  attacks  the  gravest 
problem  which  lies  before  the  Caucasian  races  "  in  the  morning."  Are  we  to 
make  the  whole  doctrine  of  descent,  of  inheritance,  and  of  selection  of  the  fitter, 
part  of  our  everyday  life,  of  our  social  customs,  and  of  conduct?  It  is  the 
question  of  the  study  now,  but  tomorrow  it  will  be  the  question  of  the  market- 
place, of  morality,  and  of  politics.  If  I  wanted  to  know  how  to  put  a  saddle  on  a 
camel's  back  without  chafing  him,  I  should  go  to  Francis  Galton ;  if  I  wanted  to 
know  how  to  manage  the  women  of  a  treacherous  African  tribe,  I  should  go  to 
Francis  Galton ;  if  I  wanted  an  instrument  for  measuring  a  snail,  or  an  arc  of 
latitude,  I  should  appeal  to  Francis  Galton ;  if  I  wanted  advice  on  any  mechanical, 
of  any  geographical,  or  any  sociological  problem,  I  should  consult  Francis  Galton. 
In  all  these  matters,  and  many  others,  I  feel  confident  he  would  throw  light  on  my 
difficulties,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  with  his  eternal  youth,  his  elasticity 
of  mind,  and  his  keen  insight,  he  can  aid  us  in  seeking  an  answer  to  one  of  the 
most  vital  of  our  national  problems :  How  is  the  next  generation  of  Englishmen 
to  be  mentally  and  physically  equal  to  the  past  generation  which  has  provided  us 
with  the  great  Victorian  statesmen,  writers,  and  men  of  science  —  most  of  whom 
are  now  no  more  —  but  which  has  not  entirely  ceased  to  be  as  long  as  we  can  see 
Francis  Galton  in  the  flesh? 

BY    DR.    MAUDSLEY. 

The  subject  is  difficult,  not  only  from  the  complexity  of  the  matter,  but  also 
from  the  subtleties  of  the  forces  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  In  considering  the 
question  of  hereditary  influences,  as  I  have  done  for  some  long  period  of  my  life, 
one  met  with  the  difficulty,  which  must  have  occurred  to  everyone  here,  that  in 
any  family  of  which  you  take  cognizance  you  may  find  one  member,  a  son,  like 
his  mother  or  father,  or  like  a  mixture  of  the  two.  or  more  like  his  mother,  or  that 
he  harks  back  to  some  distant  ancestor ;  and  then  again  you  will  find  one  not 
in  the  least  like  father  or  mother  or  any  relatives,  so  far  as  you  know.  There  is  a 
variation,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  of  which  in  our  present  knowledge  you 
cannot  give  the  least  explanation.  Take,  as  a  supreme  instance,  Shakespeare.  He 
was  born  of  parents  not  distinguished  from  their  neighbors.  He  had  five 
brothers  living,  one  of  whom  came  to  London  and  acted  with  him  at  Blackfriars' 
Theater,  and  afterward  died.  Yet,  while  Shakespeare  rose  to  the  extraordinary 
eminence  that  he  did,  none  of  his  brothers  distinguished  themselves  in  any  way. 
And  so  it  is  in  other  families.  From  my  long  experience  as  a  physician  I  could 
give  instances  in  every  department  —  in  science,  in  literature,  in  art  —  in  which 
one  member  of  the  family  has  risen  to  extraordinary  prominence,  almost  genius 
perhaps,  and  another  has  suffered  from  mental  disorder. 
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Now,  how  can  we  account  for  these  facts  on  any  of  the  known  data  on  which 
we  have  at  present  to  rely  ?  In  my  opinion,  we  shall  have  to  go  far  deeper  down 
than  we  have  been  able  to  go  by  any  present  means  of  observation  —  to  the 
corpuscles,  atoms,  electrons,  or  whatever  else  there  may  be ;  and  we  shall  find 
these  subjected  to  subtle  influences  of  mind  and  body  during  their  formations  and 
combinations,  of  which  we  hardly  realize  the  importance.  I  believe  that  in  these 
potent  factors  the  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  found  why  one  member  of  a 
family  rises  above  others,  and  others  do  not  rise  above  the  ordinary  level,  but 
perhaps  sink  below  it.  To  me  it  seems,  when  I  consider  this  matter  in  regard  to 
these  difficulties,  that  in  making  a  comparison  with  the  improvement  of  breeding 
of  animal  stock  we  may  be  apt  to  be  misled.  We  are  all  organic  machines,  so  to 
speak ;  at  the  same  time,  when  we  come  to  the  human  being  there  are  com- 
plexities which  arise  from  the  mental  state  and  its  moods  and  passions  which 
entirely  disturb  our  conclusions,  which  we  should  be  able  to  form  in  regard  to 
the  comparatively  simple  machines  which  animals  are. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties  of  the  subject,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
we  must  not  be  hasty  in  coming  to  conclusions  and  laying  down  any  rules  for 
the  breeding  of  humans  and  the  development  of  a  eugenic  conscience.  In  fact,  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  the  overzeal,  which  Dr.  Galton  has  very  properly 
cautioned  us  against  For,  after  all,  there  is  the  passion  of  love  and  the  forces 
referred  to  in  his  quotation  from  Bacon ;  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  nature,  in  its 
own  blind  impulsive  way,  does  not  manage  things  better  than  we  can  by  any  light 
of  reason,  or  by  any  rules  which  we  can  at  present  lay  down.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that,  as  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  it  may  be,  as  Shakespeare  said : 
"  You  may  as  well  try  to  kindle  snow  by  fire  " 
As  quench  the  fire  of  love  by  words." 

BY   DR.    MERCIER. 

Mr.  Galton  speaks  of  the  laws  of  heredity,  and  dissemination  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  heredity  in  so  far  as  we  know  them,  and  the  qualification  is 
very  necessary.  For,  in  so  far  as  we  know  the  laws,  they  are  so  obscure  and  com- 
plex that  to  us  they  work  out  as  chance.  We  cannot  detect  any  practical  difference 
in  the  working  of  the  laws  of  heredity  and  the  way  in  which  dice  may  be  taken 
out  of  a  lucky  bag.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  predict  from  the  constitution  of  the 
parents  what  the  constitution  of  the  offspring  is  going  to  be,  even  in  the  remotest 
degree.  I  lay  that  down  as  emphatically  as  I  can,  and  I  think  that  much  widely 
prevailing  erroneous  doctrine  on  this  head  is  due  to  the  writings  of  Zola.  I 
believe  these  writings  are  founded  on  a  totally  false  conception  as  to  what  the  laws 
of  heredity  are,  and  as  to  how  they  work  out  in  the  human  race.  He  supposes 
that,  since  the  parents  have  certain  mental  and  moral  peculiarities,  the  children 
will  reproduce  them  with  variations.  It  is  not  so.  Look  around  among  your 
acquaintance :  look  around  among  the  people  that  you  know ;  notice  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  character  of  the  parents  and  children  ;  and,  as  my  distinguished 
predecessor,  Dr.  Maudsley,  has  said,  you  will  find  that  in  the  same  family  there  are 
antithetic  extremes.     It  is  doubtful  if  moral  traits  are  hereditary. 

Then  there  is  the  tendency  of  a  high  civilization  to  reduce  the  fertility 
of  its  worthier  members.  It  does  seem  as  if  there  were  some  such  tendency. 
Undoubtedly,  in  any  particular  race  of  organisms,  as  in  organisms  in  general, 
the  lower  order  multiplies  more  freely  than  the  highly  organized.  Undoubtedly, 
we  see  that  insects  and  bacteria  increase  and  multiply  exceedingly  until  they 
become  as  the  sands  on  the  seashore.  But  the  elephant  produces  only  once  in 
thirty  years.  And  so  it  is  with  human  beings  of  different  grades  of  organization. 
Undoubtedly,  those  more  highly  organized  are  less  fertile  than  those  lowly 
organized.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  history  of  the  thing.  I  think  we  have  to 
regard  a  civilized  community  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  lamp  burning  away  at 
the  top,  replenished  from  the  bottom.  It  is  true  that  the  highest  strata  waste 
and  do  not  reproduce  themselves ;  and  it  is  of  necessity  so,  because  the  production 
of  very  high  types  of  human  nature  is  always  sporadic.  It  never  occurs  in  races ; 
it  always  occurs  in  indiviaual  cases. 
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I  know  I  am  speaking  heresy  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Galton.  Some  of  these 
doctrines  I  am  enunciating  ought  to  be  qualified.  But,  broadly  and  generally,  and 
in  practice,  it  is  so,  that  we  cannot  predict  from  the  parentage  what  the  offspring 
is  going  to  be,  and  we  cannot  go  back  from  the  offspring  and  say  what  the  parent- 
age was.  [f  we  follow  the  custom  of  the  Chinese  and  ennoble  the  parents  for  the 
achievements  of  their  children,  are  we  to  hang  the  parents  when  the  offspring 
commit  murder? 

And,  finally,  I  would  say  one  word  about  suitable  and  unsuitable  marriages. 
Most  of  what  I  have  to  say  has  already  been  said  by  Dr.  Galton.  What  are 
suitable  and  unsuitable  marriages?  How  are  we  to  decide?  In  the  light  of  our 
knowledge  —  I  had  better  say  ignorance,  I  think  —  he  would  be  a  very  bold  man 
who  would  undertake  the  duties  that  were  intrusted  to  the  family  council  among 
those  wise  and  virtuous  people  of  whom  Dean  Swift  has  given  us  a  description, 
and  who  should  determine  who  should  be  the  father  and  who  the  mother,  and  make 
marriages  without  consulting  the  individuals  most  concerned.  I  think,  if  that  were 
done,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  result  would  be  any  better  than  it  is  at  present. 

BY    PROFESSOR    WELDON. 

There  are  two  sets  of  objections  which  have  been  used  against  the  points  made 
by  Dr.  Galton :  One  set  criticises  the  statistical  method  on  the  ground  that  it 
cannot  account  for  a  number  of  phenomena.  In  the  presence  of  the  author  of 
the  Grammar  of  Science,  I  venture  to  say  it  is  no  proper  part  of  statistics  to 
account  for  anything,  but  it  is  the  triumph  of  statistics  that  it  can  describe,  and 
with  a  very  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  a  large  number  of  phenomena.  And,  as  I 
conceive  the  matter,  the  essential  object  of  eugenics  is  not  to  put  forward  any 
theory  of  causation  of  hereditary  phenomena ;  it  is  to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
of  what  these  phenomena  really  are.  We  may  not  be  able  to  account  for  the 
formation  of  a  Shakespeare,  but  we  may  be  able  to  tabulate  a  scheme  of 
inheritance  which  will  indicate  with  very  fair  accuracy,  the  percentage  of  cases 
in  which  children  of  exceptional  ability  result  from  a  particular  type  of  mar- 
riage. If  we  can  do  that  alone,  we  shall  have  made  a  very  great  advance  in 
knowledge.  And  my  view  of  Mr.  Galton's  object  is  that  he  wishes  to  point  out 
to  us  the  way  in  which  that  knowledge  may  be  attained.  Well,  that  is  the 
answer  I  would  give  to  all  objections  to  the  statistical  method,  based  on  its 
inability  to  account  for  phenomena.  It  ought  not  to  try  to  account  for  them,  but 
to  describe  them.  If  Dr.  Mercier  would  consult  the  studies  on  inheritance  that 
result  from  Mr.  Galton's  labor,  he  would  find  that  they  describe  distribution  of 
character  in  the  children  of  parents  of  particular  kinds  in  regard  to  a  very  large 
number  of  characters,  mental  and  physical.  You,  yourself,  Mr.  Chairman,  have 
given  such  a  comprehensive  summary  of  those  results,  most  of  them  achieved  in 
your  own  laboratory,  that  I  need  not  trouble  this  meeting  by  saying  any  more 
about  them. 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  objectors,  whose  attitude  is  summarized  in  the 
most  interesting  series  of  remarks  by  Mr.  Bateson.  Because  a  large  number  of 
apparently  simple  results  have  been  attained  in  experimental  breeding  establish- 
ments, and  especially  by  the  Austrian  abbot,  Gregory  Mendel,  it  has  been  too 
lightly  assumed  that  these  phenomena  have  henceforward  superseded  the 
actuarial  method,  and  that  the  only  reliable  method  is  experiment  on  simple 
characters,  such  as  those  initiated  by  Mr.  Mendel  and  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Bateson  in  England,  in  Holland  by  Professor  Defries,  and  by  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  men  all  over  Europe.  But  the  statistical  method  is  itself  necessary  in  order 
to  test  the  results  of  the  experiments  which  are  supposed  to  supersede  it.  The 
question  whether  there  is  really  an  agreement  between  experience  and  hypothesis 
is  in  nearly  every  case  hard  to  answer,  and  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  use  of  this 
actuarial  method  which  -Mr.  Galton  has  taught  us  to  apply  to  biological  problems. 

The  second  answer  to  objections  of  that  type  seems  to  me  to  be  this,  that 
while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  by  sound  actuarial  methods  you  may  deduce  a 
justifiable  result,  yet  from  a  laboratory  experiment  you  have  not  arrived  at  the 
formulation  of  a  eugenic  maxim.    You  must  look  at  your  facts  in  their  relation  to 
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an  enormous  mass  of  other  matter,  and  in  order  to  do  that  you  must  treat  large 
masses  of  your  race  in  successive  generations,  and  you  must  see  whether  the 
behavior  of  these  large  masses  is  such  as  you  would  expect  from  your  limited 
experiment.  If  the  two  things  agree,  you  have  realized  as  much  of  the  truth  as 
would  serve  as  a  basis  for  generalization.  But  if  you  find  there  is  a  contradiction 
resulting  from  the  facts  —  from  the  large  masses  and  limited  laboratory  experi- 
ments —  then  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  human 
eugenics,  and  from  the  theory  of  evolution,  the  more  important  data  are  those 
from  the  larger  series  of  material ;  the  less  important  are  those  from  laboratory 
experiment. 

BY    MR.    H.    G.    WELLS. 

We  can  do  nothing  but  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  presence  of  one  of 
the  great  founders  of  sociology  here  today,  and  upon  the  admirable  address  he 
has  given  us.  If  there  is  any  quality  of  that  paper  more  than  another  upon  which 
I  would  especially  congratulate  Dr.  Galton  and  ourselves,  it  is  upon  its  living 
and  contemporary  tone.  One  does  not  feel  that  it  is  the  utterance  of  one  who  has 
retired  from  active  participation  in  life,  but  of  one  who  remains  in  contact  with 
and  contributing  to  the  main  current  of  thought.  One  remarks  that  ever  since 
his  Huxley  Lecture  in  1901,  Dr.  Galton  has  expanded  and  improved  his 
propositions. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  his  recognition  of  different  types  in 
the  community,  and  of  the  need  of  a  separate  system  of  breeding  in  relation  to 
each  type.  The  Huxley  Lecture  had  no  recognition  of  that,  and  its  admission 
does  most  profoundly  modify  the  whole  of  this  question  of  eugenics.  So  long  as 
the  consideifltion  of  types  is  not  raised,  the  eugenic  proposition  is  very  simple : 
superior  persons  must  mate  with  superior  persons,  inferior  persons  must  not  have 
offspring  at  all,  and  the  only  thing  needful  is  some  test  that  will  infallibly  detect 
superiority.  Dr.  Galton  has  resorted  in  the  past  to  the  device  of  inquiring  how 
many  judges  and  bishops  and  such-like  eminent  persons  a  family  can  boast ;  but 
that  test  has  not  gone  without  challenge  in  various  quarters.  Dr.  Galton's 
inquiries  in  this  direction  in  the  past  have  always  seemed  to  me  to  ignore  the 
consideration  of  social  advantage,  of  what  Americans  call  the  "  pull "  that 
follows  any  striking  success.  The  fact  that  the  sons  and  nephews  of  a  dis- 
tinguished judge  or  great  scientific  man  are  themselves  eminent  judges  or  suc- 
cessful scientific  men  may  after  all,  be  far  more  due  to  a  special  knowledge  of 
the  channels  of  professional  advancement  than  to  any  distinctive  family  gift.  I 
must  confess  that  much  of  Dr.  Galton's  classical  work  in  this  direction  seems  to 
me  to  be  premature.  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  idea  —  and  even  now  I  remain 
under  the  sway  of  the  idea  —  that  our  analysis  of  human  faculties  is  entirely 
inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  hereditary  influence.  I  think  we  want  a 
much  more  elaborate  analysis  to  give  us  the  elements  of  heredity  —  an  analysis  of 
which  we  have  at  present  only  the  first  beginnings  in  the  valuable  work  of  the 
Abbe  Loisy  that  Mr.  Bateson  has  recently  revived. 

Even  the  generous  recognition  of  types  that  Dr.  Galton  has  now  made  does 
not  altogether  satisfy  my  inquiring  mind.  I  believe  there  still  remain  further 
depths  of  concession  for  him.  At  the  risk  of  being  called  a  "  crank,"  I  must 
object  that  even  that  considerable  list  of  qualities  Dr.  Galton  tells  us  that  every- 
one would  take  into  account  does  not  altogether  satisfy  me.  Take  health,  for 
example.  Are  there  not  types  of  health  ?  The  mating  of  two  quite  healthy 
persons  may  result  in  disease.  I  am  told  it  does  so  in  the  case  of  the  inter- 
breeding of  healthy  white  men  and  healthy  black  women  about  the  Tanganyka 
region  ;  the  half-breed  children  are  ugly,  sickly,  and  rarely  live.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  not  very  healthy  persons  may  have  mutually  corrective  qualities,  and 
may  beget  sound  offspring.  Then  what  right  have  we  to  assume  that  energy  and 
ability  are  simply  qualities?  I  am  not  even  satisfied  by  the  suggestion  Dr.  Galton 
seems  to  make  that  criminals  should  not  breed.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  present-day  criminals  arc  the  brightest  and  boldest 
members  of  families  living  under  impossible  conditions,  and  that  in  many 
desirable  qualities  the  average  criminal  is  above  the  average  of  the  law-abiding 
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poor  and  probably  of  the  average  respectable  person.  Many  eminent  criminals 
appear  to  me  to  be  persons  superior  in  many  respects  —  in  intelligence,  initiative, 
originality  —  to  the  average  judge.     1  will  confess  1  have  never  known  either. 

Let  me  suggest  that  Dr.  Galton's  concession  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
differences  of  type  to  consider  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  very  big  descent  of 
concession,  that  may  finally  carry  him  very  deep  indeed.  Eugenics,  which  is 
really  only  a  new  word  for  the  popular  American  term  "  stirpiculture,"  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  term  that  is  not  without  its  misleading  implications.  It  has  in  it  some- 
thing of  that  same  lack  of  a  fine  appreciation  of  facts  that  enabled  Herbert 
Spencer  to  coin  those  two  most  unfortunate  terms,  "  evolution "  and  "  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest."  The  implication  is  that  the  hest  reproduces  and  survives. 
Now  really  it  is  the  better  that  survives,  and  not  the  hest.  The  real  fact  of  the 
case  is  that  in  the  all-around  result  the  inferior  usually  perish,  and  the  average 
of  the  species  rises,  but  not  that  any  exceptionally  favorable  variations  get 
together  and  reproduce.  I  believe  that  now  and  always  the  conscious  selection  of 
the  best  for  reproduction  will  be  impossible ;  that  to  propose  it  is  to  display  a 
fundamental  misunderstanding  of  what  individuality  implies.  The  way  of  nature 
has  always  been  to  slay  the  hindmost,  and  there  is  still  no  other  way,  unless  we 
can  prevent  those  who  would  become  the  hindmost  being  born.  It  is  in  the 
sterilization  of  failures,  and  not  in  the  selection  of  successes  for  breeding,  that  the 
possibility  of  an  improvement  of  the  human  stock  lies. 

BY    DK.    ROBERT    HUTCHISON. 

My  only  claim  to  address  a  meeting  on  this  subject  is  that  not  only,  in 
common  with  all  physicians,  am  I  acquainted  with  the  factors  that  make  for 
physical  deterioration,  but  I  have  devoted  special  attention  to  certain  factors 
which  I  believe  play  a  large  part  in  the  production  of  human  types.  I  refer  to 
feeding.  I  believe  we  have,  in  treating  this  subject,  to  consider  two  lines  in 
which  a  society  like  this  might  work.  It  has  to  consider,  first,  the  raw  material  of 
the  race  —  and  that  I  believe  to  be  the  view  which  commends  itself  especially  to 
Dr.  Galton  —  and,  second,  the  conditions  under  which  that  raw  material  grows  up. 
I  believe,  speaking  as  a  physician,  and  judging  from  the  raw  material  one  sees,  for 
example,  in  the  children's  hospitals,  that  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  improve  the 
raw  material,  which  is  not  so  very  bad  after  all,  as  it  is  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment in  which  the  raw  material  is  brought  up.  Of  all  the  factors  in  that  environ- 
ment, that  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  promoting  bad  physical  and  bad 
mental  development  is,  I  believe,  the  food  factor.  If  you  would  give  me  a  free 
hand  in  feeding,  during  infancy  and  from  ten  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  raw 
material  that  is  being  produced,  I  would  guarantee  to  give  you  quite  a  satisfactory 
race  as  the  result.  And  I  think  we  should  do  more  wisely  in  concentrating  our 
attention  on  things  such  as  those,  than  in  losing  ourselves  in  a  mass  of  scientific 
questions  relating  to  heredity,  about  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  regard  to  the 
human  race,  we  are  still  profoundly  in  ignorance. 

EY    DR.    WARNER. 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  proof  of  Mr.  Galton's  paper,  I 
devoted  what  time  I  could  to  thinking  carefully  over  what  might  be  expected  to  be 
the  practical  outcome  of  what  I  had  understood  from  that  paper,  if  I  had  read  it 
aright.  And  a  careful  reading  of  Mr.  Galton's  paper  shows  that  he  purposely 
deals  with  only  a  portion  of  the  means  of  developing  a  good  nation,  and  that 
portion  is  marriage  selection.  I  also  gather  that  the  tendency  of  the  paper  is  to 
advocate  the  marriage  between  those  who  are  most  highly  evolved  in  their 
respective  families.  But  there  is  a  point  in  this  connection  which  I  think  is  apt  to 
be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  examples  we  have  of  dangers  from  intermarriage 
between  highly  evolved  members  of  two  families.  A  considerable  number  of 
degenerates  come  under  my  observation  and  come  to  me  professionally.  They  are 
mostly  children ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  I  get  what  knowledge  I  can  of  their 
families  both  on  the  paternal  and  the  maternal  side.  It  happens  in  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  that  the  father  and  mother  are  the  best  of  the  families  from 
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which  they  themselves  have  proceeded.  Where  a  man  has  evolved  from  a  humble 
class  to  a  high  form  of  mental  work,  and  his  life  has  attracted  the  feeling  or 
affection  of  a  lady  who  has  evolved  rather  higher  mental  faculties  than  the  rest 
of  her  family,  there  is  danger.  It  happens  very  often  that  the  parents  of 
degenerate  children  are  the  best  of  their  respective  families.  I  do  not  go  into 
any  details,  but  I  could  give  you  a  string  of  cases,  straight  off,  to  show  how 
frequent  it  is  among  the  families  of  men  who  have  risen,  that  the  first  of  all,  if  he 
is  a  male,  is  feeble-minded,  or  degenerate.  There  is  also  the  great  question  of 
the  girls,  as  well  as  the  boys,  in  their  personal  evolution.  It  has  been  constantly 
said  that  one  reason  why  apparently  the  girls'  capacity  is  less  than  the  boys' 
capacity  for  many  sorts  of  work  is  that  their  mothers  have  not  been  educated. 
Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gallon  whether  the  girls  inherit  through  the 
mother  or  through  the  father.     For  myself,  I  extremely  doubt  the  general  view. 

BY    MR.    ELDERTON. 

An  important  item  in  the  study  of  heredity  is  the  heredity  of  disease ;  and, 
if  so,  life-insurance  offices  might  be  of  use  with  certain  statistics.  Certificates  of 
death  are  given  to  them  which  are  put  away  with  the  original  proposal  papers, 
filled  up  when  the  insurance  was  taken  out,  which  state  the  cause  of  death  of 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  their  ages  at  death ;  also  their  ages  when  the 
person  effected  the  insurance,  if  they  were  still  living.  Locked  up  in  that  sort  of 
information  are  many  data  for  the  study  of  heredity  in  relation  to  disease.  From 
this  source  also  might  be  thrown  light  on  a  question  of  great  importance  —  the 
correlation  between  specific  diseases  and  fertility. 

One  point  in  conclusion :  Dr.  Hutchison  spoke  of  the  greater  importance  of 
environment,  but  in  that  he  would  hardly  get  actuaries  to  agree  with  him.  Their 
observation,  based  on  life-insurance  data,  would  seem  to  show  that  environment 
operates  as  a  mere  modificatory  factor  after  heredity  has  done  its  work. 

BY    BENJAMIN    KIDD. 

It  is,  I  am  sure,  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  have  from  Mr.  Galton  this 
important  and  interesting  paper.  No  man  of  science  in  England  has  done  more 
to  encourage  the  study  of  human  faculty  by  exact  methods,  and  I  hope  the 
Sociological  Society  will  endeavor  to  follow  the  example  he  has  set  us.  The 
only  item  of  criticism  I  would  offer  would  be  to  say  that  we  must  not,  perhaps, 
be  sanguine  in  expecting  too  much  at  present  from  eugenics  founded  on  statistical 
and  actuarial  methods  in  the  study  of  society.  We  must  have  a  real  science  of 
society  before  the  science  of  eugenics  can  hope  to  gain  authority.  The  point  of 
Mr.  Galton's  paper  is,  I  think,  that,  however  we  may  differ  as  to  other  standards, 
we  are,  at  all  events,  all  agreed  as  to  what  constitutes  the  fittest  and  most  perfect 
individual.  I  am  not  quite  convinced  of  this.  Much  obscurity  at  present  exists  in 
sociological  studies  from  confusing  two  entirely  different  things,  namely,  individual 
efficiency  and  social  efficiency.  Mr.  Galton's  fable  of  the  animals  will  help  me  to 
make  my  meaning  clear.  It  will  be  observed  that  he  has  considered  the  animals 
as  individuals.  If,  however,  we  took  a  social  type  like  the  social  insects,  a  con- 
tradiction which,  I  think,  possibly  underlies  his  example,  might  be  visible.  For 
instance,  it  is  well  known  that  all  the  qualities  of  the  bees  are  devoted  to  attaining 
the  highest  possible  efficiency  of  their  societies.  Yet  these  qualities  are  by  no 
means  the  qualities  which  we  would  consider  as  contributing  to  a  perfect  indi- 
vidual. If  the  bees  at  some  earlier  stage  of  evolution  understood  eugenics,  as  we 
now  understand  the  subject,  what  peculiar  condemnation,  for  instance,  would  they 
have  visited  on  the  queen  bee,  who  devotes  her  life  solely  to  breeding?  I  am 
afraid,  too,  that  the  interesting  habits  of  the  drones  would  have  received  special 
condemnation  from  the  unctuous  rectitude  of  the  time.  What  would  have  been 
thought  even  of  the  workers  as  perfect  individuals  with  their  undeveloped  bodies 
and  aborted  instincts?  And  yet  all  these  things  have  contributed  in  a  high  degree 
to  social  efficiency,  and  have  undoubtedly  made  the  type  a  winning  one  in 
evolution. 

The  example  will  apply  to  human  society.    Statistical  and  actuarial  methods 
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alone  in  the  study  of  individual  faculty  often  carry  us  to  very  incomplete  conclu- 
sions, if  not  corrected  by  larger  and  more  scientitic  conceptions  of  the  social  good. 
I  remember  our  chairman,  in  his  earlier  social  essays,  once  depicted  an  ideally 
perfect  state  of  society..  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  my  own  sense  of  relief 
that  my  birth  had  occurred  in  the  earlier  ages  of  comparative  barbarism.  For 
Mr.  Pearson,  I  think,  proposed  to  give  the  kind  of  people  who  now  scribble  on  our 
railway  carriages  no  more  than  a  short  shrift  and  the  nearest  lamp-post.  I  hope 
we  shall  not  seriously  carry  this  spirit  into  eugenics.  It  might  renew,  in  the 
name  of  science,  tyrannies  that  it  took  long  ages  of  social  evolution  to  emerge 
from.  Judging  from  what  one  sometimes  reads,  many  of  our  ardent  reformers 
would  often  be  willing  to  put  us  into  lethal  chambers,  if  our  minds  and  bodies 
did  not  conform  to  certain  standards.  We  are  apt  to  forget  in  these  matters  that 
that  sense  of  responsibility  to  life  which  distinguishes  the  higher  societies  is 
itself  an  asset  painfully  acquired  by  the  race  —  a  social  asset  of  such  importance 
that  the  more  immediate  gain  aimed  at  would  count  by  the  side  of  it  as  no  more 
than  dust  in  the  balance.  Our  methods  of  knowledge  are  as  yet  admittedly  very 
imperfect.  Mr.  Galton  himself,  I  remember,  as  the  result  of  his  earlier  researches 
into  human  faculty,  put  the  intellectual  caliber  of  what  are  called  the  lower  races 
many  degrees  below  that  of  the  European  races.  I  ventured  to  point  out  some 
years  ago  that  this  assumption  appeared  to  be  premature,  and  the  data  upon 
which  it  was  founded  insufficient.  So  much  is  now  generally  admitted.  Yet  it 
would  have  been  awkward  had  we  proceeded  to  draw  any  large  practical  con- 
clusion from  it  at  the  time.  The  deficiency  of  what  have  been  called  the  lower 
races  is  now  seen  to  be,  not  so  much  an  intellectual  deficiency,  as  a  deficiency  in 
social  qualities  and  social  history,  and  therefore  in  social  inheritance. 

Many  examples  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  given.  It  may  be  remembered, 
for  instance,  how  a  generation  or  two  ago  Malthusianism  was  urged  upon  us  in 
the  name  of  science  and  almost  with  the  zeal  of  a  religion.  We  have  lived  to 
see  the  opposite  view  now  beginning  to  be  urged  with  much  the  same  zeal  and 
emphasis.  A  nation  or  a  race  cannot  afford  to  make  practical  mistakes  on  a  large 
scale  in  these  matters. 

I  trust  and  believe  that  much  that  Mr.  Galton  anticipates  will  be  realized. 
But  I  think  we  must  go  slowly  with  our  science  of  eugenics,  and  that  we  must 
take  care,  above  all  things,  that  it  advances  with,  and  does  not  precede,  a  real 
science  of  our  social  evolution.  We  must  come  to  the  work  in  a  humble  spirit. 
Even  the  highest  representatives  of  the  various  social  sciences  must  realize  that 
in  the  specialized  study  of  sociology  as  a  whole  they  are  scarcely  more  than 
distinguished  amateurs.  Otherwise,  in  few  other  departments  of  study  would 
there  be  so  much  danger  of  incomplete  knowledge,  and  even  of  downright 
quackery,  clothing  itself  with  the  mantle  and  authority  of  science. 

BY    MRS.    DR.    DRYSDALE    VICKERY. 

The  speech  which  has  interested  me  most  is  that  of  Dr.  Hutchison.  Impor- 
tant as  is  the  quality  of  hereditary  stock,  yet  at  the  present  juncture  I  would  say 
that  of  still  greater  importance  is  this,  that  we  have  such  a  vast  number  of  our 
population  growing  up  under  bad  conditions.  The  result  is  an  artificial,  a  merely 
economic,  multiplication  of  inferior  stocks.  The  question  I  wish  to  raise  is  this : 
Are  we  producing,  in  this  country  and  in  all  civilized  countries,  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  new  individuals  than  can  be  favorably  absorbed  ?  In  a  country  like 
Russia  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths  amounts  to  two  millions  in  the  year ; 
in  Germany  the  surplus  is  a  million  ;  in  Britain,  not  quite  half  a  million.  Can  we, 
in  an  old  state  of  society,  absorb  that  amount  of  new  individuals  and  give  them 
fair  conditions  of  existence?     I  think  not. 

Dr.  Warner  spoke  of  the  importance  of  our  teaching  of  girls.  I  hold  very 
strongly  that  the  question  of  heredity,  as  we  study  it  at  present,  is  very  much  a 
question  of  masculine  heredity  only,  and  that  heredity  with  feminine  aspects  is 
very  much  left  out  of  account.  Mr.  Galton  told  us  that  a  certain  number  of 
burgesses'  names  had  absolutely  disappeared  ;  but  what  about  the  names  of  their 
wives,  and  how  would  that  consideration  affect  his  conclusion?  In  the  future, 
the   question   of   population   will,    I    hope,    be   considered   very    much    from    the 
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feminine  point  of  view  ;  and  if  we  wish  to  produce  a  well-developed  race,  we  must 
treat  our  womankind  a  little  better  than  we  do  at  present.  We  must  give  them 
something  more  like  the  natural  position  which  they  should  hold  in  society. 
Women's  specialized  powers  must  be  utilized  for  the  intellectual  advancement 
of  the  race. 

BY    LADY    WELBY. 

The  science  of  eugenics  as  not  only  dealing  with  "  all  influences  that  improve 
the  inborn  qualities  of  a  race."  but  also  '  with  those  that  develop  them  to  the 
utmost  advantage,"  must  have  the  most  pressing  interest  for  women.  And  one  of 
the  first  things  to  do  —  pending  regulative  reform  —  is  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
women  to  take  a  truer  view  of  their  dominant  natural  impulse  toward  service  and 
self-sacrifice.  They  need  to  realize  more  clearly  the  significance  of  their  mission 
to  conceive,  to  develop,  to  cherish,  and  to  train  —  in  short,  in  all  senses  to 
mother  —  the  next  and  through  that  the  succeeding  generations  of  man. 

As  things  are  they  have  almost  entirely  missed  the  very  point  both  of  their 
special  function  and  of  their  strongest  yearnings.  They  have  lost  that  discerning 
guidance  of  eugenic  instinct  and  that  inerrancy  of  eugenic  preference  which, 
broadly  speaking,  in  both  sexes  have  given  us  the  highest  types  of  man  yet 
developed.  The  refined  and  educated  woman  of  this  day  is  brought  up  to 
countenance,  and  to  see  moral  and  religious  authority  countenance,  social  stand- 
ards which  practically  take  no  account  of  the  destinies  and  the  welfare  of  the 
race.  It  is  thus  hardly  wonderful  that  she  should  be  failing  more  and  more  to 
fulfil  her  true  mission,  should  indeed  too  often  be  unfaithful  to  it,  spending  her 
instinct  of  devotion  in  unworthy,  or  at  least  barren,  directions.  Yet,  once  she 
realizes  what  the  results  will  be  that  she  can  help  to  bring  about,  she  will  be  even 
more  ready  than  the  man  to  give  herself,  not  for  that  vague  empty  abstraction, 
the  "  future,"  but  for  the  coming  generations  among  which  her  own  descendants 
may  be  reckoned.  For  her  natural  devotion  to  her  babe  —  the  representative  of 
the  generations  yet  to  come  —  is  even  more  complete  than  that  of  her  husband, 
which  indeed  is  biologically,  though  she  knows  it  not,  her  recognition  in  him  of 
the  means  to  a  supreme  end. 

But  it  is  not  only  thus  that  women  are  concerned  with  the  profound  obligation 
to  the  race  which  the  founder  of  the  science  of  eugenics  is  bringing  home  to  the 
social  conscience.  At  present,  anyhow,  a  large  proportion  of  civilized  women  find 
themselves  from  one  or  another  cause  debarred  from  this  social  service  in  the 
direct  sense. 

There  is  another  kind  of  race-motherhood  open  to,  and  calling  for  the 
intelligent  recognition  and  intelligent  fulfilment  by,  all  women.  There  are  kinds 
of  natural  and  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  highest  value  which  the  artificial 
social  conditions  of  civilization  tend  to  efface.  There  are  powers  of  swift  insight 
and  penetration  —  powers  also  of  unerring  judgment  —  which  are  actually 
atrophied  by  the  ease  and  safety  secured  in  highly  organized  communities.  These, 
indeed,  are  often  found  in  humble  forms,  which  might  be  called  in-sense  and 
fore-sense. 

While  I  would  lay  stress  on  the  common  heritage  of  humanity  which  gives 
the  man  a  certain  motherhood  and  the  woman  a  certain  fatherhood  in  outlook, 
perhaps  also  in  intellectual  function,  we  are  here  mainly  concerned  with  the 
specialized  mental  activities  of  women  as  distinguished  from  those  of  men.  It  has 
long  been  a  commonplace  that  women  have,  as  a  rule,  a  larger  share  of  so-called 
"  intuition "  than  men.  But  the  reasons  for  this,  its  true  nature  and  its  true 
work  and  worth,  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  brought  forward.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  reasons  cannot  be  properly  dealt  with  —  indeed,  can  but  barely 
be  indicated  —  in  these  few  words.  They  involve  a  reference  to  all  the  facts 
which  anthropology,  archaeology,  history,  psychology,  and  physiology,  as  well  as 
philology,  have  so  far  brought  to  our  knowledge.  They  mean  a  review  of  these 
facts  in  a  new  light  —  that  which,  in  many  cases,  the  woman  who  has  preserved 
or  recovered  her  earlier,  more  primitive  racial  prerogative  can  alone  throw  upon 
them. 

I  will  only  here  mention  such  facts  as  the  part  primitively  borne  by  women 
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in  the  evohilion  of  crafts  and  arts,  includinf;  the  important  one  of  healing;  and 
point  out  the  absohite  necessity,  since  an  original  parity  of  muscular  development 
in  the  animal  world  was  lost,  of  their  meeting  physical  coercion  by  the  help  of 
keen,  penetrative,  resourceful  wits,  and  the  "conning"  which  (from  the  tempta- 
tion of  weakness  to  serve  by  deception)  became  what  we  now  mean  by  "  cunning." 
To  these  I  think  we  may  add  the  woman's  leading  part  in  the  evolution  of  lan- 
gitage.  While  her  husband  was  the  "  man  of  action,"  and  in  the  heat  of  the  chase 
and  of  battle,  or  the  labor  of  building  huts,  making  stockades,  weapons,  etc.,  the 
"  man  of  few  words,"  she  was  necessarily  the  talker,  necessarily  the  provider 
or  suggester  of  symbolic  sounds,  and  with  them  of  pictorial  signs,  by  which  to 
describe  the  ever-growing  products  of  human  energy,  intelligence,  and  constructive- 
ness,  and  ihe  ever-growing  needs  and  interests  of  the  race ;  in  short,  the  ever- 
widening  rsnge  of  social  experience. 

We  are  all,  men  and  women,  apt  to  be  satisfied  now  —  as  we  have  just  been 
told,  for  instance,  in  the  Faraday  Lecture  —  with  things  as  they  are.  But  that 
is  just  what  we  all  came  into  the  world  to  be  rfwsatisfied  with.  And  while  it 
may  now  be  said  that  women  are  more  conservative  than  men,  they  still  tend  to 
be  more  adaptive.  If  the  fear  of  losing  by  violent  change  what  has  been  gained 
for  the  children  were  removed,  women  would  be  found,  as  of  old,  in  the  van  of  all 
social  advance. 

Lastly  I  would  ask  attention  to  the  fact  that  throughout  history,  and  I  believe 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  we  find  Ihe  elderly  woman  credited  with  wisdom 
and  acting  as  the  trusted  adviser  of  the  man.  It  is  only  in  very  recent  times 
and  in  highly  artificial  societies  that  we  have  begun  to  describe  the  dense,  even 
the  imbecile,  man  as  an  "  old  woman."  Here  we  have  a  notable  evidence  indeed 
of  the  disastrous  atrophy  of  the  intellectual  heritage  of  woman,  of  the  partial 
paralysis  of  that  racial  motherhood  out  of  which  she  naturally  speaks !  Of 
course,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  inherited  wisdom  became  associated  with  magic 
and  wonder-working  and  sybilline  gifts  of  all  kinds.  The  always  shrewd  and  often 
really  originative,  predictive,  and  wide-reaching  qualities  of  the  woman's  mind 
(especially  after  the  climacteric  had  been  passed)  were  mistaken  for  the  uncanny 
and  devil-derived  powers  of  the  sorceress  and  the  witch.  Like  the  thinker,  the 
moralist,  and  the  healer,  she  was  tempted  to  have  recourse  to  the  short-cut  of 
the  "  black  arts,"  and  appeal  to  the  supernatural  and  miraculous,  as  science  would 
now  define  these.  We  still  see,  alas,  that  the  special  insight  and  intelligence  of 
women  tends  to  spend  itself  at  best  on  such  absurd  misrepresentations  of  her  own 
instincts  and  powers  as  "  Christian  Science ; "  or  worse,  on  clairvoyance  and 
fortune-telling  and  the  like.  Then,  it  may  be,  elaborate  theories  of  personality  — 
mostly  wide  of  the  mark,  and  constructed  upon  phenomena  which  we  could  learn 
to  analyze  and  interpret  on  strictly  scientific  and  really  philosophical  principles, 
and  thus  to  utilize  at  every  point.  We  are,  in  short,  failing  to  enlist  for  true 
social  service  a  natural  reserve  of  intelligence  which  mostly  lying  unrecognized 
and  unused  in  any  healthy  form,  forces  its  way  out  in  morbid  ones.  And  let  us 
here  remember  that  we  are  not  merely  considering  a  question  of  sex.  No  mental 
function  is  entirely  unrepresented  on  either  side. 

The  question  then  arises :  How  is  civilized  man  to  avail  himself  fully  of 
this  reserve  ol  power  ?  The  provisional  answer  seems  to  be :  By  making  the  most 
of  it  through  the  training  of  all  girls  for  the  resumption  of  a  lost  power  of  race- 
motherhood  which  shall  make  for  their  own  happiness  and  well-being,  in  using 
these  for  the  benefit  of  humanity ;  in  short,  by  making  the  most  of  it  through 
truer  methods  in  education  than  any  which  have  yet,  except  in  rare  cases,  been 
applied.  Certainly  until  we  do  this  many  social  problems  of  the  highest 
importance  will  needlessly  continue  to  baffle  and  defeat  us. 

BY    MR.    HOBHOUSE. 

I  feel  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  intervening  in  this  extremely  interesting 
discussion  at  this  stage.  I,  like  many  of  you,  am  only  a  listener  to  what  the 
biologists  have  to  tell  us  in  this  matter.  Until  we  have  very  definite  information 
as   to   what  heredity   can   do,    I    think   those   of   us   who   are   only   students   of 
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sociology,  and  who  cannot  lay  any  claim  whatever  to  be  biologists,  ought  to  keep 
silence.  We  have  this  afternoon  had  extremely  divergent  views  put  before  us  as 
to  the  actual  and  probable  operation  of  heredity,  and  it  seems  quite  clear  that 
before  we  begin  to  tackle  this  question,  which  deals  with  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  human  passions,  with  a  view  to  regulate  it,  we  must  have  highly 
perfected  knowledge.  We  must  have  the  chart  properly  mapped  out  before  we  do 
anything  that  might  lead  us  into  greater  danger  than  we  at  present  incur. 

As  to  the  two  factors,  stock  and  environment,  no  one  can  doubt  that  both  are 
of  fundamental  importance  in  relation  to  the  welfare  of  society  ;  and  no  one  can 
doubt  that,  if  the  kind  of  precise  knowledge  which  I  desiderate  could  be  laid 
before  us  by  the  biologist,  it  would  have  considerable  influence  on  our  views  of 
what  is  not  only  ethically  right,  but  what  could  be  legislatively  enforced.  Of 
these  two  factors,  stock  and  environment,  which  can  we  modify  with  the  greater 
ease  and  certainty  of  not  doing  harm  ?  It  is  fairly  obvious  that  we  can  affect  the 
environment  of  mankind  in  certain  definite  ways.  We  have  the  accumulation  of 
considerable  tradition  as  to  the  way  a  given  act  will  affect  the  social  environment. 
When  we  come  to  bring  stock  into  consideration,  we  are  still  dealing  with  that 
which  is  very  largely  unknown.  At  the  same  time,  we  owe  a  great  deal  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Galton  for  raising  this  subject.  On  the  one  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  bare  conception  of  a  conscious  selection  as  a  way  in  which  educated  society 
would  deal  with  stock  is  infinitely  higher  than  natural  selection  with  which 
biologists  have  confronted  every  proposal  of  sociology.  If  we  are  to  take  the 
problem  of  stock  into  consideration  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  way  of  intelligently 
handling  the  blind  forces  of  nature.  But  until  we  have  far  more  knowledge  and 
agreement  as  to  criteria  of  conscious  selection,  I  fear  we  cannot,  as  sociologists, 
expect  to  do  much  for  our  society  on  these  lines. 

BY    G.    A.   ARCHDALL    REID,    M.D. 

I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  subject  of  greater  importance, 
or  to  name  one  of  which  the  public  is  more  ignorant.  At  the  root  of  every 
moral  and  social  question  lies  the  problem  of  heredity.  Until  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  heredity  is  more  widely  diffused,  the  public  will  grope  in  the  dark  in 
its  endeavors  to  solve  many  pressing  difficulties. 

How  shall  we  bring  about  a  "  wide  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  heredity,  so  far  as  they  are  surely  known,  and  the  promotion  of  their 
further  study  "  ?  We  shall  not  be  able  to  reach  the  public  until  we  are  able  to 
influence  the  education  of  a  body  of  men  whose  studies  naturally  bring  them  into 
relation  with  the  subject,  and  who,  when  united,  are  numerous  enough  and 
powerful  enough  to  sway  public  opinion.  Only  one  such  body  of  men  exists  —  the 
medical  profession.  When  the  study  of  heredity  forms  as  regular  a  part  of  the 
medical  curriculum  as  anatomy  and  physiology,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the 
laws  of  heredity  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  solution  of  social  problems.  At  present 
a  specialist  like  Mr.  Galton  has  a  very  limited  audience.  In  effect,  it  is  com- 
posed of  specialists  like  himself.  Until  among  medical  men  a  systematic  knowl- 
edge of  heredity  is  substituted  for  a  bundle  of  prejudices,  and  close  and  clear 
reasoning  for  wild  guesswork,  the  influence  of  men  of  Mr.  Galton's  type  most 
unhappily  is  not  likely  to  extend  much  beyond  the  limits  of  a  few  learned 
societies. 

The  first  essential  is  a  clear  grasp  of  the  distinction  which  exists  between 
what  are  known  as  inborn  traits  and  what  are  known  as  acquired  traits.  Inborn 
traits  are  those  with  which  the  individual  is  "  born,"  which  come  to  him  by 
nature,  which  form  his  natural  inheritance  from  his  parents.  Ac<|uired  traits  are 
alterations  produced  in  inborn  traits  by  influences  to  which  they  are  exposed 
during  the  life  of  the  individual.  Thus  a  man's  limbs  are  inborn  traits,  but  the 
changes  produced  in  his  limbs  by  exercise,  injury,  and  so  forth  are  acquired 
traits.  All  men  know  that  the  individual  tends  to  transmit  his  inborn  traits  to 
his  offspring.  But  it  is  now  almost  universally  denied  by  students  of  heredity 
that  he  tends  to  transmit  his  acquired  traits.  The  real,  the  burning  question 
among  students  of  heredity  is  whether  changes  in  an  individual  caused  by  the 
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action  of  the  environment  on  him  tend  in  any  way  to  affect  the  offspring  subse- 
quently born  to  him.  Thus,  for  example,  does  good  health  in  an  individual  tend 
to  benefit  his  offspring?     Does  his  ill-health  tend  to  enfeeble  them? 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  changes  in  the  parents  do  tend  to  influence  the 
inborn  traits  of  offspring.  Thus  we  have  heard  much  of  the  degeneracy  which 
it  is  alleged  is  befalling  our  race  owing  to  the  bad  hygienic  conditions  under 
which  it  dwells  in  our  grreat  growing  cities.  The  assumption  is  made  that  the  race 
is  being  so  injured  by  the  bad  conditions  that  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  slum- 
dwellers,  if  removed  during  infancy  to  the  country,  would,  on  the  average,  be 
inferior  physically  to  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  rustics ;  whereas,  contrariwise, 
the  descendant  of  a  line  of  rustics,  if  removed  during  infancy  to  the  slums  would 
be  superior  physically  to  the  majority  of  the  children  he  would  meet  there. 

I  believe  this  assumption  to  be  a  totally  unwarrantable  one.  It  is  founded 
oi.  a  confusion  between  inborn  and  acquired  traits.  Of  course,  the  influences 
which  act  on  a  slum-bred  child  tend  to  injure  him  personally.  But  there  is  no 
certain  evidence  that  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  slum-dwellers  is  on  the  average 
inferior  to  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  rustics  whose  parents  migrated  to  the 
slums  just  after  his  birth.  I  believe  in  fact,  that  while  a  life  in  the  slums 
deteriorates  the  individual,  it  does  not  affect  directly  the  hereditary  tendencies 
of  the  race  in  the  least.  A  vast  mass  of  evidence  may  be  adduced  in  support  of 
this  contention.  Slums  are  not  a  creation  of  yesterday.  They  have  existed  in 
many  countries  from  very  ancient  times.  Races  that  have  been  most  exposed 
to  slum  life  canot  be  shown  to  be  inferior  physically  and  mentally  to  those  that 
have  been  less  or  not  at  all  exposed.  The  Chinese,  for  example,  who  have  been 
more  exposed,  and  for  a  longer  time,  to  such  influences  than  any  other  people, 
are  physically  and  mentally  a  very  fine  race,  and  certainly  not  inferior  to  the 
Dyacks  of  Borneo,  for  example. 

There  if  also  a  mass  of  collateral  evidence.  Thus  Africans  and  other  races 
have  been  literally  soaked  in  the  extremely  virulent  and  abundant  poison  of 
malaria  for  thousands  of  years.  We  know  how  greatly  malaria  damages  the 
individual.  But  Africans  have  not  deteriorated.  Like  the  Chinese,  physically,  at 
any  rate,  they  are  a  very  fine  race.  Practically  speaking,  every  negro  child  suffers 
from  malaria,  and  may  perish  of  it.  But  while  the  sufferings  of  the  negroes  from 
malaria  have  produced  no  effect  on  the  race,  the  deaths  of  negroes  from  malaria 
have  produced  an  immense  effect.  The  continual  weeding  out,  during  many 
generations,  of  the  unfittest  has  rendered  the  race  pre-eminently  resistant  to 
malaria ;  so  that  negroes  can  now  flourish  in  countries  which  we,  who  have 
suffered  very  little  from  malaria,  find  it  impossible  to  colonize.  Similarly,  the 
inhabitants  of  northern  Europe  have  suffered  greatly  for  thousands  of  years 
from  consumption,  especially  in  places  where  the  population  has  been  dense  — 
where  there  have  been  many  cities  and  towns,  and  therefore  slums.  They  also 
have  not  deteriorated  ;  they  have  merely  grown  pre-eminently  strong  against  con- 
sumption. They  are  able  to  live,  for  example,  in  English  cities,  in  which  con- 
sumption is  very  rife,  and  which  individuals  of  races  which  have  been  less  exposed 
to  the  disease  find  as  dangerous  as  Englishmen  find  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

During  the  last  four  hundred  years  consumption  has  spread  very  widely,  and 
now  no  race  is  able  to  dwell  in  cities  and  towns,  especially  in  cold  and  temperate 
climates,  that  has  not  undergone  evolution  against  it.  In  other  words,  no  race 
is  capable  of  civilization  that  has  not  undergone  evolution  against  consumption, 
as  well  as  against  other  diseases  and  influences,  deteriorating  to  the  individual, 
which  civilization  brings  in  its  train.  Many  biologists  and  most  medical  men 
believe  that  influences  acting  on  parents  tend  directly  to  alter  the  hereditary  ten- 
dencies of  otlspring.  In  technical  terms,  they  believe  that  variations  are  caused 
by  action  of  the  environment.  How  they  contrive  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  the 
massive  and  conclusive  evidence  afforded  by  the  natural  history  of  human  races 
in  relation  to  disease  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  How  could  a  race  undergo 
evolution  against  malaria  (for  example),  if  parental  disease  altered  and  injured 
the  hereditary  tendencies  of  the  offspring.  How  could  natural  selection  select,  if 
all  the  variations  presented  for  selection  were  unfavorable.     The  observations  on 
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disease  and  injury  published  by  Brown-Sequard,  Cossar  Ewart,  and  many  medical 
men  are  capable  of  an  interpretation  different  to  that  which  they  have  given. 

Mr.  Galton  speaks  as  if  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  the  dis- 
appearance of  most  savage  races  when  brought  in  contact  with  high  civilization 
were  obscure.  I  can  assure  him,  however,  that  they  have  been  worked  out 
precisely  and  statistically  by  many  medical  observers  on  the  spot.  Apart  from 
extermination  by  war,  the  only  savage  races  which  are  disappearing  are  those  of 
the  New  World,  and  in  every  instance  they  are  perishing  from  the  enormous 
mortality  caused  among  them  by  introduced  diseases  against  which  their  races 
have  undergone  no  evolution.  He  will  find  these  precise  statistics  in  the  tables 
of  mortality  issued  by  all  tlie  public  health  departments  that  exist  in  America, 
Polynesia,  and  Australasia.  He  will  find  also  many  accounts  in  the  journals  of 
travelers.  If  he  will  read  the  records  of  visits  of  parties  of  aborigines  from  the 
New  World  to  the  cities  of  Europe,  he  will  find  that  their  mortality,  especially 
from  consumption,  was  invariably  high.  There  is  nothing  more  mysterious  about 
the  disappearance  of  these  races  than  there  is  about  the  disappearance  of  the 
dodo  and  the  bison.  They  are  perishing,  not  because,  as  Froude  poetically  puts  it, 
they  are  like  "  caged  eagles,"  incapable  of  domestication,  but  simply  and  solely 
because  they  are  weak  against  certain  diseases.  If  malaria  instead  of  consump- 
tion were  prevalent  in  cities,  the  English  would  be  incapable  of  civilization, 
whereas  the  negroes  and  the  wild  tribes  about  the  Amazon,  and  in  New  Guinea 
and  Borneo,  would  be  particularly  capable  of  it.  Indeed,  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  rule,  to  which  there  is  no  exception,  that  every  race  throughout  the 
world  is  resistant  to  every  disease  precisely  in  proportion  to  its  past  experience 
of  it,  and  that  only  those  races  are  capable  of  civilization  which  are  resistant  to 
the  diseases  of  dense  populations. 

Before  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  hardly  a  zymotic  disease,  with  the  exception 
of  malaria,  was  known  in  the  New  World.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World 
had  slowly  evolved  against  the  diseases  of  civilized  life  under  gradually  worsening 
conditions,  caused  by  the  gradual  increase  of  population,  and  therefore  of 
disease.  They  introduced  these  maladies  to  the  natives  of  the  New  World 
under  the  worst  conditions  then  known.  They  built  cities  and  towns,  the 
natural  breeding-places  of  all  zymotic  diseases,  except  those  of  the  malarial  type. 
They  gave  the  natives  clothes,  which  are  the  best  vehicle  for  the  transport  of 
microbes.  They  endeavored  to  Christianize  and  civilize  the  natives,  and  so 
drew  them  into  buildings  where  they  were  infected.  They  forced  them  to  labor 
on  plantations  and  in  mines.  In  fact,  they  forced  on  them  every  facility  for 
'■  catching  "  disease.  As  a  result,  they  exterminated  or  almost  exterminated  them. 
The  natives  of  the  Gilbert  Islands  lately  petitioned  our  government  not  to  permit 
missionaries  to  settle  among  them,  as  they  feared  destruction.  They  were  per- 
fectly right.  Clothes  and  churches  and  schoolrooms  are  fatal  to  such  people. 
The  Tasmanians,  before  they  were  quite  exterminated,  had  a  saying  that  good 
people  —  that  is,  people  who  went  frequently  to  church  —  died  young.  They  also 
were  perfectly  right  —  that  is,  as  regards  their  own  race. 

It  is  a  highly  significant  fact  that,  whereas  every  white  man's  city  in  Asia 
or  Africa  has  its  native  quarter,  no  white  man's  city  in  the  New  World  has  a 
native  quarter.  To  find  the  pure  aborigines  of  the  New  World  we  must  go  to 
parts  remote  from  cities  and  towns.  They  cannot  accomplish  in  a  few  genera- 
tions an  evolution  which  the  natives  of  the  Old  World  accomplished  only  after 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  generations,  and  at  the  cost  of  millions  of  lives. 
The  negroes,  who  were  introduced  into  America  to  fill  the  void  created  by  the 
disappearing  aborigines,  have  perhaps  persisted,  but  they  had  already  undergone 
some  evolution  against  consumption  —  the  chief  disease  of  civilization  —  and 
much  evolution  against  measles  and  other  diseases.  Yet  even  the  negroes  would 
not  have  persisted  had  they  not  been  introduced  under  special  conditions.  They 
were  taken  to  the  warmer  parts  of  America  at  a  time  when  consumption  was 
little  rife  as  compared  to  its  prevalence  in  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  they  were 
employed  mainly  in  agricultural  occupations.  They  had  a  special  start,  and 
were  placed  under  conditions  that  worsened  only  slowly.  As  a  result  they  under- 
went evolution,  and  are  now  able  to  persist  in  America.     But  African  negroes, 
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as  compared  to  the  natives  of  the  densely  populated  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
have  undergone  little  evolution  against  consumption.  As  a  consequence,  no 
African  colony  has  ever  succeeded  in  Europe  or  Asia.  For  instance,  the  Dutch 
and  English  imported  about  twelve  thousand  negroes  into  Ceylon  a  century  ago. 
Within  twenty  years  all  had  perished,  mainly  of  consumption,  and  that  in  a 
country  where  the  disease  is  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  in  northern  Europe,  or 
the  more  settled  parts  of  northern  Asia. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sterility  of  the  New  World  races  when 
brought  into  contact  with  civilization  is  due  mainly  to  ill-health.  The  sterility 
of  our  upper  classes  is  mainly  voluntary.  It  is  due  to  the  possession  of  special 
knowledge.  The  growing  sterility  of  the  lower  classes  is  due  to  the  spread  of 
that  knowledge ;  hence  the  general  and  continuous  fall  in  the  birth-rate.  Until 
we  are  able  to  estimate  the  part  played  by  this  knowledge  it  would  be  vain  to 
collect  statistics  of  comparative  sterility. 

We  have  frequently  been  told  that  no  city  family  can  persist  for  four 
generations  unless  fortified  by  countrj'  blood.  That,  I  believe,  is  a  complete 
error.  Country  blood  does  not  strengthen  city  blood.  It  weakens  it,  for 
country  blood  has  been  less  thoroughly  purged  of  weak  elements.  It  is  true, 
owing  to  the  large  mortality  in  cities  and  the  great  immigration  from  the  country, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  city  family  which  has  had  no  infusion  of  country  blood  for 
four  generations.  But  to  suppose  on  that  account  that  country  blood  strengthens 
city  blood  against  the  special  conditions  of  city  life  is  to  confuse  post  hoc  with 
propter  hoc. 

Slum  life  and  the  other  evil  influences  of  civilization,  including  bad  and 
insufficient  food,  vitiated  air,  and  zymotic  diseases,  injure  the  individual.  They 
make  him  acquire  a  bad  set  of  traits.  But  they  do  not  injure  the  hereditary 
tendencies  of  the  race.  Had  they  done  so,  civilization  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. Civilized  man  would  have  become  extinct.  On  the  contrary,  by  weeding 
out  the  unfittest,  they  make  the  race  strong  against  those  influences. 

If,  then,  we  wish  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  race,  we  must  do  it  in  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  improve  the  conditions  under  which  the 
individual  develops,  and  so  make  him  a  finer  animal.  In  the  second  place,  we 
must  endeavor  to  restrict,  as  much  as  possible,  the  marriage  of  the  physically 
and  mentally  unfit.  In  other  words,  we  must  attend  both  to  the  acquired 
characters  and  to  inborn  characters.  By  merely  improving  the  conditions  under 
which  people  live  we  shall  improve  the  individual,  but  not  the  race.  The  same 
measures  will  not  achieve  both  objects.  Medical  men  have  done  a  good  deal  for 
the  improvement  of  the  acquired  characters  of  the  individual  by  improving 
sanitation.  They  have  attempted  nothing  toward  the  second  object,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  inborn  traits  of  the  race.  Nor  will  they  atempt  anything  until  they 
have  acquired  a  precise  knowledge  of  heredity  from  biologists.  On  the  other 
hand,  before  biologists  are  able  to  influence  medical  men  they  must  bring  to 
bear  their  exact  methods  of  thought  on  the  great  changes  produced  in  various 
races  by  their  experience,  during  thousands  of  years,  of  disease.  I  am  sure  our 
knowledge  of  heredity  will  gain  in  precision  and  breadth  by  a  consideration  of 
these  tremendous,  long-continued,  and  drastic  experiments  conducted  by  nature. 
No  experiments  conducted  by  man  can  compare  with  them  in  magnitude  and 
completeness.  And,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  the  precise  statistical  informa- 
tion on  which  our  conclusions  may  be  based  is  already  collected  and  tabulated.  I 
am  quite  sure  it  is  good  neither  for  medicine  nor  biology  that  medical  men  and 
biologists  should  live  as  it  were  in  separate  and  closed  compartments,  each  body 
ignoring  the  splendid  mass  of  data  collected  by  the  other.  Much  of  medicine 
should  be  a  part  of  biology,  and  much  of  biology  a  part  of  medicine. 

BY    W.    LESLIE    MACKENZIE,    M.A.,    M.D. 

It  is  to  me  a  great  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  say  something  in  any 
discussion  where  Dr.  Francis  Galton  is  leader ;  because  from  early  in  my  student 
days  until  now  I  have  felt  that  his  method  of  handling  sociological  facts  has 
always  been  at  once  scientific  and  practical.  Whether  the  ideas  he  represents 
have  had  some  subconscious  effect  in  driving  me  into  the  public-health  service. 
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I  cannot  tell ;  but  since  I  entered  that  service  fourteen  years  ago,  I  have  been  in 
a  multitude  of  minor  ways  impressed  with  two  things :  first,  that  in  every 
Scottish  community,  rural  and  urban,  a  hygienic  renascence  is  in  progress  ;  second, 
that  in  the  many  forms  it  assumes,  it  has  no  explicit  basis  in  scientific  theory.  In 
attempting,  some  time  ago,  to  penetrate  to  the  root-idea  of  the  public-health  move- 
ment, I  concluded  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  have  all  taken  for  granted  certain 
postulates.  The  hygienic  renascence  is  the  objective  side  of  a  movement  whose 
ethical  basis  is  the  set  effort  after  a  richer,  cleaner,  intenser,  life  in  a  highly 
organized  society.  The  postulates  of  hygienics  —  whose  administrative  form  con- 
stitutes the  public-health  service  —  are  such  as  these :  that  society  or  the  social 
group  is  essentially  organic ;  that  the  social  organism,  being  as  yet  but  little 
integrated,  is  capable  of  rapid  and  easy  modification,  that  is,  of  variations  secured 
by  selection ;  that  disease  is  a  name  for  certain  maladaptations  of  the  social 
organism  or  of  its  organic  units  ;  that  diseases  are  thus,  in  greater  or  lesser 
degrees,  preventable ;  that  the  prevention  of  disease  promotes  social  evolution  ; 
that,  by  the  organization  of  representative  agencies  —  county  councils,  town  coun- 
cils, district  councils,  parish  councils,  and  the  like  —  the  processes  of  natural 
selection  may  be  indefinitely  aided  by  artificial  selections ;  that  thus,  by  con- 
tinuous modification  of  social  organism,  of  its  organic  units,  and  of  the  compound 
environment  of  both,  it  is  possible  to  further  the  production  of  better  citizens  — 
more  energetic,  more  alert,  more  versatile,  more  individuated.  Provisionally, 
public  health  may  be  defined  as  the  systematic  application  of  scientific  ideas  to  the 
extirpation  of  diseases  and  thereby  to  the  direct  or  indirect  establishment  of 
beneficial  variations  both  in  the  social  organism  and  in  its  organic  units.  In  more 
concrete  form,  it  is  an  organized  effort  of  the  collective  social  energy  to  heighten 
the  physiological  normal  of  civilized  living. 

A  science  of  hygienics  might  thus  be  regarded  as  almost  equivalent  to  the 
science  of  eugenics ;  character  is  presupposed  in  both.  The  fundamental  assump- 
tion of  hygienics  is  that  the  human  organism  is  capable  of  greater  things  than 
on  the  average  it  has  anywhere  shown,  and  that  its  potentialities  can  be  elicited 
by  the  systematic  improvement  of  the  environment.  From  the  practical  side, 
hygienics  aims  at  "  preparing  a  place "  for  the  highest  average  of  faculty  to 
develop  in. 

Take  heredity  —  one  of  Dr.  Galton's  points.  The  modern  movement  for  the 
extirpation  of  tubercular  phthisis  began  with  the  definite  proof  that  the  disease  is 
due  to  a  bacillus.  But  the  movement  did  not  become  world-wide  until  the  belief 
in  the  heredity  of  tuberculosis  had  been  sapped.  So  long  as  the  tubercular 
person  was  weighted  by  the  superstition  that  tubercular  parents  must  necessarily 
produce  tubercular  children,  and  that  the  parents  of  tubercular  children  must 
themselves  have  been  tubercular,  he  had  little  motive  to  seek  for  cure,  the  fatal- 
ism being  here  supported  by  the  alleged  inheritance  of  disease.  Now  that  he 
knows  how  to  resist  the  invasion  of  a  germ,  he  is  proceeding  in  his  multitudes  to 
fortify  himself.  What  is  true  of  tuberculosis  is  true  of  many  other  infections. 
Consequently,  every  hygienist  will  agree  with  Dr.  Galton  that  the  dissemination 
of  a  true  theory  of  heredity  is  of  the  first  practical  importance.  Nor  is  the  evil 
of  a  wrong  theory  of  heredity  confined  to  infectious  disease.  If  the  oflficial 
"  nomenclature  of  diseases  "  be  carefully  scrutinized,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
vast  majority  of  diseases  are  due  either  to  the  attacks  of  infective  or  parasitic 
organisms,  or  to  the  functional  stress  of  environment,  which  for  this  purpose  is 
better  named  "  nurture."  This  has  recently  been  borne  in  upon  me  by  the  examina- 
tion of  school  children.  The  conclusion  inevitably  arising  out  of  the  facts  is  that 
inherited  capacities  are  in  every  class  of  society  so  masked  by  the  effects  of 
nurture,  good  or  bad,  that  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  determining,  in  any 
individual  case,  how  much  is  due  to  inheritance  and  how  much  to  nurture.  There 
is  here  an  unlimited  field  for  detailed  study. 

Next,  fertility.  It  is,  I  suppose,  on  the  whole,  true  that  the  less  opulent 
classes  are  more  fertile  than  the  more  opulent.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  assumption  that  the  economically  "  upper  classes "  coincide  with  the  bio- 
logically "  upper  classes."  May  it  not  be  that  the  relatively  infertile  "  upper 
classes  "  (economical)  are  only  the  biological  limit  of  the  "  lower  classes,"  from 
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which  the  "  upper "  are  continually  recruited  ?  Until  the  economically  "  lower 
classes  "  are  analyzed  in  such  detail  as  will  enable  us  to  eliminate  what  is  due 
to  bad  environment,  we  cannot  come  to  final  conclusions  on  the  relative  fertility 
or  infertility  of  "  upper "  or  "  lower."  Until  such  an  analysis  is  made,  we 
cannot  well  assume  that  the  difference  in  fertility  is  in  any  degree  due  to  funda- 
mental biological  differences  or  modifications.  Dr.  Noel  Paton  has  recently  shown 
that  starved  mothers  produce  starved  offspring  and  that  well-fed  mothers  produce 
well-fed  offspring.  In  his  particular  experiment  with  guinea  pigs  the  numbers  of 
offspring  were  unaffected.  If  this  experiment  should  be  verified  on  the  large  scale, 
it  would  form  some  ground  for  doubting  whether  the  mere  increase  of  comfort 
directly  produces  biological  infertility.  The  capacity  to  reproduce  may  remain ; 
but  reproduction  may  be  limited  by  a  different  ethic.  The  universal  fall  in  the 
birth-rate  has  been  too  rapid  to  justify  simpliciter  the  conclusion  that  biological 
capacity  has  altered. 

When  the  public-health  organizations  have  succeeded  in  extirpating  the 
grosser  evils  of  environment,  they  will,  it  is  hoped,  proceed  to  deal  more  inti- 
mately with  the  individual.  In  the  present  movement  for  the  medical  examina- 
tion and  supervision  of  school  children  we  have  an  indication  of  great 
developments.  If  to  the  relatively  coarse  methods  of  practical  hygienics  we  could 
now  add  the  precision  of  anthropometry,  we  should  find  ready  to  hand  in  the 
schools  an  unlimited  quantity  of  raw  material.  We  might  even  hope  to  add  some 
pages  to  the  "  golden  book "  of  "  thriving  families."  Incidentally,  one  might 
suggest  a  minor  inquiry :  Of  the  large  thriving  families,  do  the  older  or  the 
middle  or  the  younger  members  show,  on  the  average,  the  greater  ultimate 
capacity  for  civic  life?  My  impression  is  that,  in  our  present  social  conditions, 
the  middle  children  are  likely  to  show  the  highest  percentage  of  total  capacity. 
This  is  a  mere  impression,  but  it  is  worth  putting  to  the  test  of  facts. 

To  the  worker  in  the  fighting  line,  as  the  public-health  officer  must  always 
regard  himself,  Dr.  Galton's  suggestions  come  with  inspiration  and  light. 

BY    G.    BERNARD    SHAW. 

I  agree  with  the  paper,  and  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  now  no 
reasonable  excuse  for  refusing  to  face  the  fact  that  nothing  but  a  eugenic 
religion  can  save  our  civilization  from  the  fate  that  has  overtaken  all  previous 
civilizations. 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  we  never  hesitate  to  carry  out  the  negative  side 
of  eugenics  with  considerable  zest,  both  on  the  scaffold  and  on  the  battlefield. 
We  have  never  deliberately  called  a  human  being  into  existence  for  the  sake  of 
civilization ;  but  we  have  wiped  out  millions.  We  kill  a  Tibetan  regardless  of 
expense,  and  in  defiance  of  our  religion,  to  clear  the  way  to  Lhassa  for  the 
Englishman ;  but  we  take  no  really  scientific  steps  to  secure  that  the  Englishman 
when  he  gets  there,  will  be  able  to  live  up  to  our  assumption  of  his  superiority. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  the  lecturer  suggests,  that  the  violent  personal  preferences 
on  which  most  plays  and  novels  are  founded  are  practically  negligible  forces  in 
society.  They  can  be,  and  are,  circumscribed  by  political  and  social  institutions 
as  successfully  as  the  equally  violent  antipathies  which  lead  to  murder.  In 
spite  of  all  the  romancers,  men  and  women  are  amazingly  indiscriminate  and 
promiscuous  in  their  attachments :  they  select  their  wives  and  husbands  far  less 
carefully  than  they  select  their  cashiers  and  cooks.  In  the  countries  where  they 
are  not  allowed  to  select  at  all,  but  have  their  marriages  arranged  for  them 
wholly  by  their  parents,  the  average  result  seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  that  of 
our  own  more  promiscuous  plan  of  letting  people  marry  according  to  their  fancies. 
In  short,  for  all  sociological  purposes,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  people  are  not 
particular  as  to  whom  they  marry,  provided  they  do  not  lose  caste  by  the  alliance. 
But  we  must  not  infer  from  this  that  they  will  tolerate  any  interference  with  their 
domestic  life  once  they  are  married.  Political  marriages  are  perfectly  practicable 
as  far  as  the  church  door ;  but  once  the  register  is  signed  there  is  an  end  of  all 
public  considerations.  If  the  selection  is  eugenically  erroneous,  there  is  no 
remedy.  If  it  is  so  brilliantly  successful  that  it  seems  a  national  loss  to  limit 
the  husband's  progenitive  capacity  to  the  breeding  capacity  of  one  woman,  or  the 
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wife's  to  an  experiment  with  one  father  only,  our  marriage  customs  and 
prejudices  will  stand  as  sternly  in  the  way  as  if  no  selection  had  been  exercised  at 
all  in  the  first  instance.  Eugenics  under  such  limitations  lose  their  interest  and 
relapse  into  mere  Platonic  speculation. 

I  am  afraid  we  must  make  up  our  minds  either  to  face  a  considerable  shock 
to  vulgar  opinion  in  this  matter  or  to  let  eugenics  alone.  Christianity  began  by 
attacking  marriage ;  and  though  the  attack  utterly  failed,  the  Catholic  church 
still  regards  the  marriage  of  a  priest  as  an  abomination.  Luther  would  never 
have  dared  to  marry  a  nun  if  his  opinions  on  the  question  had  not  gone  much 
farther  than  any  Protestant  community  now  dares  to  hint.  But  a  merely  negative 
attitude  toward  marriage  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  Celibacy  is  so  clearly  an 
impossibilist  doctrine  that  even  St.  Paul  could  not  press  it  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion. Luther's  views  are  anarchic,  and  suggest  mere  profligacy  to  the  ordinary 
Philistine.  Now,  marriage  is  profligate  enough  in  all  conscience ;  but  it  is  not 
anarchic.  Consequently  marriage  holds  its  own  in  spite  of  the  revulsions  of  the 
higher  sexual  conscience  against  the  open  claim  of  married  people  to  be  exempt 
from  all  social  obligation  and  even  self-respect  in  their  relations  with  one 
another.  And  as  this  very  licentiousness  serves  the  all-important  purpose  of 
keeping  the  race  recruited,  it  has  never  been  possible  to  challenge  it  seriously 
until  the  popularization,  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  of  the  sterilization  of  mar- 
riage. This  practice  had,  for  decency's  sake,  to  justify  itself  as  a  eugenic  one :  it 
was  said  that  when  there  were  fewer  children  each  child  would  receive  more 
care  and  nourishment,  and  have  a  better  chance  of  surviving  to  maturity.  But 
a  mere  reduction  in  the  severity  of  the  struggle  for  existence  is  no  substitute  for 
positive  steps  for  the  improvement  of  such  a  deplorable  piece  of  work  as  man. 
We  may  even  allow,  without  countenancing  for  a  moment  the  crudities  of  neo- 
Darwinism,  that  it  may  conceivably  do  more  harm  than  good.  What  we  must 
fight  for  is  freedom  to  breed  the  race  without  being  hampered  by  the  mass  of 
irrelevant  conditions  implied  in  the  institution  of  marriage.  If  our  morality  is 
attacked,  we  can  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  by  reminding  the  public 
that  the  real  objection  to  breeding  by  marriage  is  that  marriage  places  no 
restraint  on  debauchery  as  long  as  it  is  monogamic,  whereas  eugenic  breeding 
would  effectually  protect  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  race  from  any  abuse  of 
their  relations.  As  to  the  domestic  and  sympathetic  function  of  marriage,  or 
even  its  selfishly  sexual  function,  we  need  not  interfere  with  that.  What  we  need 
is  freedom  for  people  who  have  never  seen  each  other  before,  and  never  intend 
to  see  one  another  again,  to  produce  children  under  certain  definite  public 
conditions,  without  loss  of  honor.  That  freedom  once  secured,  and  the  con- 
ditions defined,  we  have  nothing  further  to  say  in  the  matter  until  the  necessarily 
distant  time  when  the  results  of  our  alternative  method  of  recruiting  will  be  able 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand  themselves,  and  invite  the  world  to  reconsider  its 
institutions  in  the  light  of  experiments,  which  must,  of  course,  in  the  meantime 
run  concurrently  with  the  promiscuity  of  ordinary  marriage. 

BY    JOHN    M,    ROBERTSON. 

1.  A  difficulty  at  once  arises  on  the  proposition  that  "the  aim  of  eugenics  is 
that  each  class  or  sect  should  be  represented  by  its  best  specimens."  What  does 
this  mean?  Apparently  (judging  from  the  context)  that  the  average  of  each 
recognizable  type  should  be  raised,  that  those  who  are  now  "  best "  should  be  the 
standard  for  the  future  averages.  If  that  be  the  idea,  the  formula  had  better 
run  simply :  "  The  aim  of  eugenics  is  to  promote  such  calculation  or  choice  in 
marriage  as  shall  maximize  the  number  of  eflicient  individuals."  There  will 
always  be  s-jme  "  best,"  and  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say  that  they  "  repre- 
sent their  class." 

2.  It  seems,  again,  an  oversight  to  make  a  multiplication  of  "  large  and 
thriving  families"  the  ostensible  ideal.  If  all  families  were  "large,"  they  cer- 
tainly could  not  all  be  "  thriving."  A  great  increase  of  population  would  make 
thriving  a  harder  matter ;  the  struggle  would  be  intensified  on  new  lines.  Fur- 
ther, "  thriving "  is  often   a  matter  of  the   possession   of  unsocial   or  antisocial 
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qualities  —  unscnipulousness  and  acquisitiveness  —  and  a  \ulgar  idea  of  achieve- 
ment. Given  a  family  of  morally  and  intellectually  superior  types,  all  contented 
with  simple  conditions,  and  averse  to  commercial  struggle,  are  they  to  be  classed 
as  ill-born,  or  failures?  If,  finally,  it  should  be  shown  that  a  common  condition 
of  thriving  for  large  or  other  families  is  the  possession  of  capital  for  a  start  in 
business,  we  are  brought  to  no  conclusion  in  eugenics,  but  set  asking  for  one  in 
terms  of  politics. 

3.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  important  to  set  up  such  common  standards  as  shall 
preclude  replication  of  morbid  stocks,  including  in  these  those  seen  to  tend  to 
insanity,  dumbness,  suicide,  dipsomania,  erotism,  violence,  etc.  Mr.  Galton's 
past  work  has  done  much  to  bring  the  importance  of  heredity  home  to  thinking 
people.  But  there  is  a  danger  of  .seeming  to  ask  too  much.  For  one  thing,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  mere  high  physical  stamina  is  not  necessarily,  or 
even  very  probably,  a  condition  of  high  brain  power.  Merely  "  delicate  "  people, 
therefore,  are  not  to  be  warned  off  marriage.  Many  great  men  {e.  g.,  Newton  and 
Voltaire)  were  extremely  fragile  in  infancy.  Some  {e.  g.,  Calvin,  Pope,  Spencer, 
Heine,  Stevenson)  were  chronic  invalids.  For  another  thing,  though  it  seems 
clear  that  high  capacity  in  one  parent  is  often  neutralized  by  the  lack  of  it  in 
the  other,  it  is  vain  to  think  to  eliminate  the  factor  of  love  or  instinctive  pre- 
ference in  marriage. 

4.  It  seems  impossible,  finally,  to  separate  eugenics  from  politics,  inasmuch 
as  the  bad  physical  and  moral  conditions  set  up  by  poverty  —  t.  e.,  ill-feeding, 
ill-housing,  ill-clothing,  and  early  prolificacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  ignorance  in 
child-rearing  and  begetting  on  the  other  —  are  the  great  forces  of  "  kakogenics." 
Mr.  Galton  says :  "  There  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the  rise  and  decline 
of  nations  is  closely  connected  with  "  the  rate  of  reproduction  in  the  "  upper  "  or 
other  classes.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  an  effect  is  here  put  for  a  cause.  The 
true  causation  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  nations,  surely,  is  proximately  a  general 
economic  process,  depending  primarily  on  physical  environment  (that  is,  natural 
resources),  and  secondarily  on  political  direction,  which  is  conditioned  by  political 
environment.  That  is  to  say,  Rome  did  not  rise  through  the  fecundity  or  fall 
through  the  infecundity  of  her  ruling  or  other  classes.  In  the  early  period  they 
were  normally  fecund.  In  the  period  of  empire  they  appear  to  have  become 
infecund  as  a  result  of  the  bad  relation  to  life  set  up  by  their  imperialistic  econom- 
ics. But  mere  fecundity  on  their  part  would  not  have  made  that  economics 
healthy,  or  rectified  their  relation  to  life.  Saracen  society  has  often  presented 
fecund  aristocracies,  without  any  arrest  of  social  decline.  The  depopulation  of 
imperial  Italy  and  of  post-Alexandrian  Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  a 
physiological,  but  an  economic,  process.  The  Greeks  went  to  the  new  and  more 
facile  economic  conditions.  For  Rome,  the  import  of  grain  as  tribute  from  rich 
soils  killed  the  competition  of  Italian  soil,  and  slave  labor  was  rather  a  result 
than  a  cause  of  the  elimination  of  the  old  peasantry. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  Mr.  Galton  would  not  dissent  from  the  general  propo- 
sition that  eugenics  involves  politics.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  necessary 
regression  is  obscured  when  it  is  suggested  that  eugenics  is  mainly  a  matter  of 
the  right  adjustment  of  individual  conduct,  in  a  social  system  politically  fixed. 
If  this  be  meant,  I  submit  that  it  is  a  form  of  the  fallacy  of  prescribing  "  a  new 
heart "  as  the  sufficient  means  to  social  regeneration.  Nations  can  only  very 
gradually  change  their  hearts,  and  part  of  the  process  consists  in  changing  their 
houses,  their  clothes,  their  alimentation,  their  economic  position,  and  their  insti- 
tutions as  a  means  to  the  rest. 

BY    W.    BATESON,    M.A.,    F.R.S. 

With  the  objects  of  the  paper  everyone  will  sympathize,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  discussion  will  do  something  to  promote  the  study  of  heredity 
and  the  introduction  of  scientific  method  in  the  breeding  of  man  and  other 
animals.  An  exact  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  inheritance  will  be  a  factor  in  the 
destiny  of  mankind,  as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than,  any  yet  brought  to  bear. 

I  notice  that  in  the  paper  stress  is  laid  on  the  "  actuarial  side  of  heredity,*' 
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and  on  the  application  of  statistical  methods  of  a  comprehensive  character  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems  involved.  Students  of  the  subject  are  well  aware 
what  interesting  results  have  been  attained  by  those  methods,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Galton  himself  —  work  that  did  much  to  develop  this  branch  of 
science  at  a  time  when  it  was  almost  abandoned  by  naturalists.  It  may,  never- 
theless, not  be  inopportune,  on  such  an  occasion,  which  may  well  prove  to  be  a 
point  of  new  departure,  to  recall  the  fact  that,  though  these  "  actuarial "  methods 
were  appropriate  to  an  incipient  stage  of  the  inquiry,  means  of  attacking  the 
problem  directly  and  with  greater  effect  are  now  well  developed. 

In  nearly  every  case  to  which  the  method  of  accurate  experimental  breeding 
has  been  applied,  it  has  been  possible  to  show  that  the  phenomena  of  heredity 
follow  precise  laws  of  remarkable  simplicity,  which  the  grosser  statistical  methods 
had  necessarily  failed  to  reveal.  Inquiries,  therefore,  pursued  on  those  older 
lines  are  largely  superfluous,  and  give  ambiguous  results,  inasmuch  as  they  serve 
to  conceal  an  underlying  physiological  order  which  closer  analysis  would  make 
readily  evident.  It  is,  therefore,  doubtful  whether  the  prodigious  labor  needed  for 
the  collection  and  reduction  of  comprehensive  statistics  as  to  the  distribution  of 
hereditary  qualities  is  well  spent,  in  view  of  the  probability  that  the  significance 
of  the  deductions  drawn  will  disappear  so  soon  as  it  becomes  possible  to  apply  a 
more  stringent  method  of  research. 

The  "  actuarial  "  method  will  perhaps  continue  to  possess  a  certain  fascina- 
tion in  regions  of  the  inquiry  where  experimental  methods  are  at  present 
inapplicable,  but  conclusions  drawn  from  facts  not  capable  of  minute  analysis 
can  at  best  be  regarded  as  interim  conclusions,  awaiting  a  test  which,  in  all 
likelihood,  they  will  not  endure. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  that  those  who  really  have  such  aims  at  heart  will 
best  further  "  eugenics  "  by  promoting  the  attainment  of  that  solid  and  irrefrag- 
able knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  heredity  which  experimental  breeding  can 
alone  supply. 

BY    C.    S.   LOCH,    B,A. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  study  of  eugenics,  and  the  possibility  of  the  idea 
which  the  word  represents  becoming  operative  in  the  lower  section  of  society,  an 
intelligent  regard  to  social  welfare,  beyond  what  is  now  prevalent  in  any  class,  is 
the  first  condition.  Is  it  possible  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  writer  of  the 
paper,  except  indirectly,  so  far  as  that  section  is  concerned?  As  they  learn  at 
public  elementary  schools,  or  in  other  ways,  the  conditions  of  healthy  life,  they 
may  realize  the  necessity  of  what  in  a  broad  sense  may  be  called  good  breeding. 

2.  To  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Galton  for  the  other  higher  sections  of 
society  may  possibly  be  easier ;  but  propagandism  of  a  certain  kind  during  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years  has  tended  rather  to  promote  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
children  born,  and  that  among  a  good  class,  than  what  one  may  call  the  better 
breeding  of  a  larger  number  of  children. 

3.  It  may  be  agreed  that  a  scientific  statement  on  the  subject  would  touch 
the  imagination  of  a  large  number  of  our  people,  and  that  steps  toward  increasing 
our  knowledge  might  be  more  widely  adopted  ;  but  unless  definite  laws  are  dis- 
covered which  can  be  practically  turned  into  social  commandments,  and  can  be  so 
stated  and  preached  with  a  kind  of  religious  fervor,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to 
make  very  much  further  progress  on  such  a  question.  Are  we  near  the  time  at 
which  such  laws  can  be  formulated  in  a  manner  that  would  meet  with  general 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  all  scientific  students  of  the  subject? 

MR.    GALTON. 

When  this  debate  began,  I  was  extremely  unhappy  at  the  quality  of  it.  The 
two  first  speakers  really  seemed  to  me  to  be  living  forty  years  ago ;  they  dis- 
played so  little  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  since.  More  than  one  of  the 
later  speakers  were  really  not  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  they  ought  not  to 
have  spoken  at  all.  We  are  much  indebted  to  Professor  Weldon  for  raising 
the  debate  to  a  higher  level. 

Mr.  Wells  spoke  of  "  stirpiculture  "  as  a  term  preferable  to  "  eugenics."     I 
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myself  invented  it,  and  deliberately  changed  it  for  "  eugenics."  Dr.  Hutchison 
believes  that  environment  is  far  more  important  than  stock,  but  you  know  per- 
fectly well  how  one  baby,  dog,  horse,  differs  enormously  from  another  by  nature ; 
and  surely  it  is  not  denied  that  we  should  take  pains  to  increase  the  multiplication 
of  the  best  variants. 

Mr.  Elderton  in  his  few  remarks  touched  on  an  important  point  —  that  the 
insurance  offices  might  give  a  great  deal  of  information.  I  quite  agree  with  him 
in  that,  and  also  on  the  correlation  of  certain  diseases  and  fertility.  I  thought 
it  was  always  said  that  consumptive  mothers  were  prolific.  I  remember  I  went 
with  very  great  pains  into  medical  data  to  get  certain  results  of  that  kind.  I  was 
appalled  at  the  want  of  precision  in  getting  up  the  facts.  The  facts  brought 
forward  by  one  group  did  not  agree  with  those  brought  forward  by  another.  I 
went  to  the  Consumptive  Hospital  at  Brompton,  and  found  a  total  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  what  consumption  was.  I  am  speaking  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
back. 

As  to  Mr.  Kidd,  I  do  not  attach  importance  to  his  points.  His  drones  would 
have  selected  the  best  drones,  and  each  one  would  have  selected  the  best  of  its 
kind  and  worked  out  their  own  civilization  in  their  own  way. 

I  have  little  more  to  say,  except  that  I  do  feel  that  if  the  society  is  to  do 
any  good  work  in  this  direction,  it  must  attack  it  in  a  much  better  way  than  the 
majority  of  speakers  seem  to  have  done  tonight. 


THE  SCOPE  OF  SOCIOLOGY.^ 
IX.    PREMISES  OF  PRACTICAL  SOCIOLOGY.' 

Sociology  tries  to  bring  into  view,  and  to  explain,  all  the 
sorts  of  facts  that  take  place  in  men's  lives,  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  tell  the  most  about  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it,  here 
and  now. 

In  spite  of  something  like  chaos  among  the  sociologists,  so 
far  as  apparent  consensus  about  abstract  theory  is  concerned, 
the  time  is  at  hand  for  attempts  to  bring  pure  sociology  to  appli- 
cation. At  least,  it  is  safe  and  desirable  to  begin  to  mark  out  the 
procedure  which  will  become  more  and  more  precise  and  profitable 
as  sociology  matures. 

Sociology  has  passed  through  two  stages  since  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century :  ( i )  A  stage  of  dilettantism,  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice.  This  stage  was  prolific  of  fanciful  social 
philosophies  and  of  Utopian  schemes  of  social  improvement.  (2) 
A  stage  of  criticisnu  It  is  impossible  to  draw  precise  boundaries 
between  these  stages.  Indeed,  the  two  phases  of  development  have 
overlapped  in  the  same  persons.  When  Herbert  Spencer  wrote 
his  Social  Statics,  in   1850,  he  was  dominated  by  the  former 

*  Chapters  i-iii  of  this  series  appeared  in  this  Journal,  Vol.  V,  Nos.  4-6 
inclusive ;  chapters  iv-vii,  in  Vol.  VI,  Nos.  1-4 ;  and  chapter  viii,  in  Vol.  VIII, 
No.  2.  The  chapters  are  not  consecutive,  but  they  are  studies  to  be  recast  in  a 
syllabus  of  general  sociology. 

^  My  colleague,  Professor  C.  R.  Henderson,  has  adopted  the  phrase  "  social 
technology."  It  means  the  whole  body  of  approved  devices  for  promoting  social 
progress  in  every  department  of  life.  It  is  a  proper  designation  of  the  modern  type 
of  effort  for  social  improvement,  all  of  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  funda- 
mental sociology  that  all  physical  technology  bears  to  the  underlying  physical 
sciences.  In  the  title  of  this  paper  I  have  refrained  from  using  the  phrase,  first, 
because  I  want  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  venturing  into  the  field  where  Dr. 
Henderson  is  an  expert,  and  I  a  layman ;  second,  because  the  present  discussion 
is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  sociologist,  not  of  the  social  technologist. 
That  is,  the  paper  tries  to  show  how  abstract  sociology  converges  upon  analysis 
of  concrete  conditions.  From  the  technological  side  the  backsight  upon  general 
sociology  might  show  a  different  perspective.  The  important  matter  is  that 
general  sociology  and  social  technology  are  correlates.  Each  helps  to  legitimize 
the  other. 

26  >*■ 
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impulse.  Although  he  never  entirely  shook  off  the  traditions  of 
that  stage  of  thinking,  he  was  of  course  eminent  in  promoting 
critical  study  of  society. 

It  would  be  a  task  for  the  historian  of  sociology  to  assign  due 
credit  for  the  later  attitude  of  the  sociologists.  We  need  not 
stop  for  that.  The  point  is  that,  under  the  influence  of  the 
critical  spirit,  the  reaction  against  sociological  sentimentalism 
has  well-nigh  paralyzed  the  progressive  and  constructive  impulses 
which  did  credit  to  the  zeal,  if  not  the  discretion,  of  the  older 
doctrinaires  and  agitators.  The  latter  felt  a  "  woe  is  me  "  if  they 
did  not  act  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  society.  The  later  crit- 
ical sociologists  successfully  discouraged  the  active  impulse.  In 
some  cases  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  impulse  existed.  They 
held  that  we  must  know  the  facts  about  society  before  we  can 
reconstruct  society  by  artificial  means.  They  have  accordingly 
been  working  without  much  organization,  but  with  a  division  of 
labor  which  has  pretty  closely  covered  the  ground,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  co-operation  was  accidental  and  unconscious. 
Taking  the  results  of  all  the  critical  sociologists  together,  we 
have  preliminary  surveys  of  all  the  activities  of  society.  These 
are  sufficient  guides  to  justify  resumption  of  attempts  to  look 
ahead.  That  is,  we  have  not  reached  any  conclusions  which 
have  much  value  as  premises  for  social  dogmas,  but  we  have 
some  pretty  distinct  outline  maps  of  social  activities  in  all  their 
stages  and  variations.  We  have  no  formulas  that  are  worth  any- 
thing for  quantitative  measurement  of  social  influences  past, 
present,  or  future;  but  we  have  such  means  of  qualitative  social 
analysis  that  we  may  feel  fairly  well  acquainted  with  society  in 
principle,  while  we  lack  knowledge  of  less  general  details. 

This  abstract  and  general  knowledge,  moreover,  is  at  our  dis- 
posal for  practical  work.  If  it  is  valid  science,  it  forms  a  secure 
basis,  so  far  as  it  goes,  for  progress  such  as  the  early  sentimental- 
ists desired.  If  our  present  sociological  knowledge  is  of  a 
kind  capable  of  supporting  more  practical  activities,  there  is  also 
enough  of  it  to  give  those  activities  strong  impulse. 

In  other  words,  the  sociologists  have  served  a  sufficiently 
long  apprenticeship  in  pure  science,  or  in  attempts  to  perfect  the 
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methodology  of  pure  science,  to  acquit  them  of  the  charge  of 
sentimentaHsm  when  they  attempt  to  calculate  the  lines  of  action 
which  the  conduct  of  society  ought  to  take. 

As  I  have  argued  at  length  in  the  monograph,  "  The  Signifi- 
cance of  Sociology  for  Ethics,"  ^  the  latest  word  of  sociology  is 
with  reference  to  the  end  which  gives  to  social  activities  their 
meaning.  After  all  our  analysis  of  the  origin  and  evolution  and 
mechanism  of  the  social  process,  we  are  conscious  that  the  final 
use  of  the  whole  complex  procedure  is  what  it  can  avail  us  in 
estimating  the  values  of  different  activities.  We  have  concluded 
that  the  whole  social  process,  so  far  as  we  can  anticipate  it,  is 
comprehended  in  the  formula  derived  from  survey  of  all  of  the 
process  which  we  can  observe ;  viz. :  the  social  process  is  continu- 
ous advance  in  the  development,  adjustment,  and  satisfaction  of 
the  health,  wealth,  sociability,  knowledge,  beauty,  and  tightness 
desires.  Those  activities  are  good  which  promote  this  process, 
and  those  are  bad  that  retard  it.  Virtually  the  same  thought  is 
expressed  by  Professor  Ludwig  Stein,  of  Bern,  in  these  words: 

The  veil  is  gradually  lifting  from  the  meaning  of  history.  That  meaning 
is  and  can  be  nothing  else  than  progressive  ennobling  of  the  human  type,  the 
upbuilding  of  the  human  species  into  social  persons,  the  final  subjugation  of 
the  hete  humaine  through  social  institutions  in  the  realms  of  law  and  custom, 
of  religion  and  morality,  of  art  and  science.* 

With  the  same  emphasis  that  Stein  places,  throughout  his  argu- 
ment, on  the  element  of  organization  and  co-operation  among 
men,  as  a  factor  of  progress  equally  essential  with  improvement 
of  the  individual  type,  I  accept  this  description  as  an  expansion 
of  mine. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  claim  that  these  propositions  command 
general  assent  among  the  sociologists,  any  more  than  elsewhere. 
They  are  the  result  of  a  long  course  of  constructive  analysis, 
which  is  the  best  that  I  have  been  able  to  do  toward  getting  at 
the  final  criterion  of  life.  I  am  bound  to  use  it,  therefore,  till 
clearer  light  appears.  I  cite  it  now,  not  for  the  pui*pose  of 
further  defending  it,  but  in  order  to  show  its  bearings  upon  pro- 
grams of  social  action. 

*  Univiirsity  of  Chicago  Decennial  Publications,  Vol.  IV,  p.  iii. 

*  An  der  IVende  des  Jahrhunderts,  p.  414.  >."• 
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Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  our  conclusions 
thus  far  are  unchallenged,  I  see  only  one  radical  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  positive  principle  of  social  guidance.  It  is  this:  We 
have  not  proved  that  the  operation  of  this  process  must  extend 
to  any  definite  proportion  of  the  human  race.  It  is  possible  to 
contend,  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  Aristotle,  that  the  conditions 
of  life  do  not  permit  many  to  have  much  share  in  the  higher 
ranges  of  the  social  process,  and  that  our  social  program  must 
necessarily  contemplate,  as  the  working  end,  the  increasing  satis- 
factions of  the  few,  while  the  many  must  always  furnish  the 
means  by  which  the  few  realize  the  increased  quantity  and  quality 
of  satisfaction.  It  is,  indeed,  claimed  that  modern  science,  and 
specially  the  mass  of  evidence  from  which  evolutionary  generali- 
zations are  reached,  distinctly  reinforces  Aristotle's  opinion.  We 
find  that  nature  perfects  a  few  of  the  lower  types,  by  wasting 
millions  of  unfortunate  specimens  of  the  type.  Is  it  not  probable 
that  human  myriads  must  always  be  miserable  in  order  that  a 
few  may  progress?  Is  not  a  social  program  indicated  by  the 
facts  of  life  which  contemplates  the  greater  good  of  the  few  at 
the  expense  of  the  many? 

It  would  be  pure  pretense  to  claim  that  we  have  a  conclusive 
scientific  refutation  of  the  views  implied  in  these  questions. 
There  is  no  visible  demonstration  that  the  social  process  in  which 
we  are  included  does  not  converge  upon  excellences  in  a  few  at 
the  cost  of  the  rest.  That  is,  the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche,  for 
example,  and  the  working  policy  of  the  unsocial  fraction  of 
society  that  would  monopolize  opportunity  so  long  as  there  is 
anything  left  for  them  to  desire,  cannot  be  absolutely  proved  to 
lack  sanction  in  the  laws  of  nature. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  hold  that  the  social  process  involves  pro- 
gressive satisfaction  of  all  the  interests,  and  not  merely  of  some 
of  them,  we  are  obliged  to  infer  that  the  process  must  include 
enough  people  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  its  own  operation. 
That  is,  if  we  find  that  the  social  process,  as  we  know  it,  indi- 
cates continuance  of  higher  powers  of  health,  wealth,  sociability, 
knowledge,  beauty,  and  rightness  satisfaction  for  somebody,  we 
are  bound  to  conclude  that  the  population  concerned  in  that 
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process  must  be  great  enough  to  maintain  the  complicated  activi- 
ties upon  which  these  enlarged  satisfactions  depend.  Accepting 
5  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  as  a  liberal 
estimate  of  the  class  which  we  call  the  unemployed,  it  might  be 
possible  to  make  a  plausible  argument  to  the  effect  that  these 
5  per  cent,  of  our  population  have  no  claim  to  an  equity  in  the 
social  process.**  "  There  is  no  use  for  them.  They  ought  not 
to  have  been  bom.  No  theory  of  life  can  find  a  rightful  place 
for  such  a  social  surplus." 

Without  attempting  to  construct  a  brief  for  the  benefit  of  this 
5  per  cent.,  the  only  reply  necessary  seems  to  me  to  be  that  this 
is  really  a  negligible  quantity.  The  life-process,  as  we  under- 
stand it.  requires,  at  any  rate,  the  other  95  per  cent.  In  order 
that  any  of  us  may  get  on  in  the  higher  developments  of  our 
interests,  whether  the  essential  material  interests,  or  the  derived 
spiritual  interests,  all  this  mass  of  people  is  necessary.  The 
requisite  division  of  labor  and  variety  of  situation  is  not  other- 
wise possible.  There  must  be  so  many  hundred  farmers  and 
artisans  in  order  that  there  may  be  one  scholar  and  artist  and 
moral  leader.  And  there  must  be  so  many  more  farmers  and 
artisans  in  order  that  scholarship  and  art  and  moral  leadership 
may  ascend  to  higher  planes.  The  social  process  is  not  carried 
on  by  the  few  only  who  may  be  called  the  pinnacles  of  society. 
It  is  carried  on  by  all  who  maintain  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  pinnacles  rest.  It  may  be  that  too  many  people  are  bom 
in  a  given  part  of  the  world,  and  that  diminution  of  the  birth- 
rate becomes  to  that  extent  a  part  of  the  social  problem.  It 
is  conceivable  that  the  5  per  cent,  which  we  have  just  con- 
ceded, for  the  sake  of  argument,  may  represent  an  excessive 
accession-rate  in  the  United  States.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  also  be  that  organization  of  life  in  accordance  with  the  best 
that  we  know  would  absorb  that  5  per  cent,  and  create  a  demand 
for  more  sharers  in  the  social  process.  It  may  be  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  5  per  cent,  is  an  index  of  abnormality  in  our  social 

•  This  is  merely  a  guess  at  the  number  of  unemployable  plus  the  average 
number  of  employable  out  of  work.  The  force  of  the  argument  does  not  depend 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  iguess. 
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arrangements,  or  of  invincible  perversity  in  individuals,  which 
must  be  charged  to  profit  and  loss. 

Not  pressing  this  point,  however,  no  way  is  visible  by  which 
any  portion  of  the  95  per  cent,  of  our  social  population  can 
advance  toward  all-around  satisfaction  without  needing  each 
other  in  the  process.  If  the  process  needs  all  the  persons,  each 
of  the  persons  must  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  process. 

Practically  the  same  thing  might  be  stated  in  this  way :  The 
type  of  life  that  civilization  has  developed  calls  for  a  type  of 
persons  capable  of  the  most  intensive  and  many-sided  co-opera- 
tion. Ability  to  fit  into  an  infinitely  refined  and  complex  system 
of  co-operation  is  the  mark  of  fitness  for  the  present  social 
environment.  At  the  same  time  democracy  has  given  to  the 
individual  both  demand  and  capacity  for  a  share  in  consumption 
of  all  the  achievements  of  civilization.  Unless  this  demand 
is  measurably  satisfied,  the  fitness  of  the  individual  for  his  part 
in  co-operation  is  reduced  toward  the  point  of  obstruction. 
That  is :  On  the  most  cynical  basis  of  calculation  that  could  be 
adopted,  the  program  of  civilization  is  a  system  of  inevitable 
co-operation.  If  control  of  that  co-operation  were  in  the  hands 
of  one  despot,  he  would  be  obliged,  in  order  to  keep  the  system 
from  breaking  down,  to  run  it  in  the  interest  of  all  the  persons 
necessary  for  the  co-operation.  To  do  this,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  run  it  on  a  plan  which  would  admit  all  the  persons  necessary 
to  the  co-operation  to  progressive  participation  in  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  co-operation.  The  reason  for  this  is  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  persons,  not  things. 

This  conclusion  is  no  more  demonstrative  than  its  opposite, 
but  it  is  more  probable,  more  morally  convincing.  The  plausi- 
bility of  the  special-privilege  hypothesis  grows  out  of  failure  to 
remember  the  facts  which  make  the  exceptional  individuals  pos- 
sible. Without  social  partnership  no  man  could  improve  himself 
enough  to  exhibit  any  marked  differences  from  other  men.  The 
more  extensive  the  social  partnership,  the  greater  the  possibility 
of  making  particular  talents  distinguish  their  possessors  from 
others.  But  that  distinction  comes  from  co-operation,  and  the 
co-operators  are  at  least  entitled  to  such  terms  of  co-operation 
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that  each  may  move  forward  in  the  general  direction  which  the 
whole  social  process  pursues. 

This  means  that,  with  such  conceptions  of  justice  as  we  now 
hold,  with  our  present  concepts  also  of  human  individuals,  there 
can  be  no  tolerable  program  of  life  which  does  not  admit  practi- 
cally all  persons  to  the  franchise  of  all  the  interests  represented 
by  any  person. 

The  problem,  then,  which  general  sociology  reaches  at  last 
is  this,  to  put  it  in  the  concrete :  In  the  actual  present  situation 
of  the  American  people,  for  instance,  what  program  is  necessary, 
in  order  io  satisfy  the  conditions  of  that  stage  of  the  process  in 
which  we  find  ourselves f  As  we  have  seen,  the  indicated  end  of 
the  process  is  more  of  the  process,  i.  e.,  more  intensive  and  exten- 
sive satisfaction  of  all  the  interests ;  and  the  condition  which  we 
have  just  discussed  is  that  all  the  individuals  sharing  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  process  shall  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  process 
in  proportion  to  their  contribution  to  the  process.  In  other 
words,  normal  continuance  of  the  social  process  requires  that  each 
person  sharing  in  the  process  shall  be  secure  in  opportunity  to 
get  on,  in  realization  of  each  of  the  interests  to  which  the  process 
contributes ;  or  to  make  gains  toward  a  more  harmonious  balance 
of  the  desires  satisfied. 

But  we  must  now  turn  back  upon  the  track  of  our  argument 
far  enough  to  recognize  that  we  have  jumped  over  a  very  wide 
chasm  in  our  survey  of  social  activities.  Before  we  can  have  a 
standard  of  action  appropriate  to  the  actual  social  situation,  we 
must  have  a  thoroughly  adequate  analysis  of  the  situation.  The 
most  serious  and  the  most  astonishing  omission  thus  far  in  socio- 
logical theory  is  the  failure  to  carry  out  the  work  of  generalizing 
sociological  notions  far  enough  to  furnish  the  schedules  neces- 
sary for  working  knowledge  of  the  actual  situation.  The  things 
that  are  worth  doing  are  the  things  that  will  promote  the  social 
process ;  but  to  know  what  those  things  are  we  must  know  accu- 
rately the  situation  at  which  the  process  has  arrived. 

Perhaps  a  homely  illustration  is  worth  while.  Everybody 
knows  in  general  the  science  of  running  a  steam  engine.  There 
must  first  be  the  properly  constructed  engine  itself ;  it  must  have 
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a  supply  of  water  in  the  boiler ;  a  supply  of  fuel  in  the  fire-box ; 
that  fuel  must  be  so  consumed  as  to  make  steam ;  the  steam  must 
be  let  into  the  cylinders  in  volume  enough  to  exert  the  pressure 
necessary  for  the  work  which  the  machinery  must  do.  So  far 
the  program  is  plain.  These  are  general  principles  of  mechanical 
wisdom.  But  what  is  scientific  for  Engineer  John  Smith  at  this 
moment  in  handling  his  engine?  Shall  he  order  more  fuel  into 
the  fire-box  or  more  water  into  the  boiler  or  more  steam  into 
the  cylinders?  These  things  depend  entirely  upon  the  situation 
at  this  moment.  If  more  power  must  be  used,  and  the  boiler 
capacity  is  sufficient,  and  the  engine  has  been  working  below  its 
capacity,  then  it  is  scientific  to  pile  in  the  fuel  as  fast  as  forced 
draft  can  consume  it,  to  turn  on  water  to  keep  it  at  the  most 
economical  steaming  levels  and  to  crowd  on  steam  as  fast  as  it  is 
generated.  But  if  the  water  has  fallen  below  the  safety  level,  if 
the  pipes  are  overheated,  if  more  water  would  be  likely  to  crack 
them,  then  the  scientific  thing  may  be  to  exhaust  the  steam  left 
in  the  pipes,  dump  the  fire  altogether,  cool  the  boiler  to  a  tem- 
perature at  which  cold  water  is  safe,  then  fill  the  boiler,  rekindle 
the  fire,  watch  the  steam  gauge,  and  wait  for  orders. 

Now,  the  goal  of  sociological  method,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  such  insight  into  the  precise  situation,  at  one's  own  moment 
of  sharing  in  the  social  process,  that  one  may  be  able  to  decide, 
just  as  the  well-posted  engineer  in  the  supposed  case  would  do, 
what  is  the  right  line  of  action.  The  desideratum  is  to  be  able 
to  say,  for  instance :  "  The  American  people  are  in  such  and 
such  a  situation ;  such  and  such  are  the  chief  issues  now  pending ; 
the  other  issues  fall  into  such  and  such  subordinate  relations;  in 
view  of  these  facts  the  conduct  of  the  American  people  should  be 
turned  in  such  and  such  directions,  so  as  to  procure  such  and 
such  results." 

Now,  this  is  by  no  means  such  an  academic  and  Utopian  con- 
ception as  it  may  seem.  It  is  simply  a  somewhat  more  general- 
ized expression  of  the  thing  that  men  of  affairs,  no  less  than 
philosophers,  have  been  doing  time  out  of  mind.  Not  to  go 
back  beyond  our  own  national  traditions,  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  did  precisely  this.     After  years  of 
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increasing  tension,  the  situation  of  the  colonies  had  become  more 
and  more  intolerable.  The  colonists  at  large,  and  particularly 
their  representatives  in  the  Continental  Congress,  had  studied  the 
situation,  so  far  as  they  were  able,  in  all  its  bearings.  They 
tried  to  take  into  account  everything  that  concerned  their  wel- 
fare in  the  largest  sense.  Whether  they  were  correct  or  not  is 
beside  the  point  now  in  question.  The  simple  fact  is  that  they 
made  up  their  minds  about  the, demands  of  the  situation  and 
formulated  a  program  accordingly.  They  first  said  that  the 
thing  for  America  to  do  was  to  resist  oppression.  When  that 
was  not  enough,  they  said  the  only  thing  left  for  America  is  to 
win  its  independence  from  Great  Britain.  All  things  else  must 
yield  to  that.  They  accordingly  adopted  a  program  that  con- 
trolled them  for  the  following  seven  years. 

Meanwhile  another  situation,  demanding  another  survey  and 
another  program,  gradually  superseded  the  one  to  which  that 
program  was  appropriate.  Independence  became  probable,  and 
at  last  actual.  But  before  it  was  reached,  and  still  more  after  it 
had  been  recognized,  independence  in  a  new  sense  became  almost 
as  great  a  problem  as  the  former  tyranny  of  Great  Britain. 
Each  colony  wanted  to  be  independent  of  all  the  rest.  This  fact 
jeopardized  all  that  had  been  gained  by  the  Revolution.  The 
process  of  comprehending  the  situation  had  to  be  performed  over 
again.  A  new  program  had  to  be  decided  upon.  The  Consti- 
tutional Convention  again  represented  the  whole  people  in 
attempting  to  estimate  all  the  factors  of  the  general  welfare 
which  required  attention,  in  order  rightly  to  decide  upon  lines 
of  action.  The  draft  of  the  Constitution  was  the  resultant  of 
this  survey  and  calculation.  To  be  sure,  the  governmental  ele- 
ment of  welfare  was  almost  exclusively  considered,  but  that  was 
the  factor  which  seemed  at  the  time  decisive.  The  subsequent 
campaign  in  the  several  states  for  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
was  another  stage  of  the  same  process  of  group  attention  to  the 
situation,  and  the  final  adoption  of  the  Constitution  completed 
the  acceptance  of  a  standard  of  social  action. 

Every  four  years  since  that  time  two  or  more  political  parties 
have   more  or   less  thoroughly,   more  or   less   conscientiously, 
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repeated  the  same  process.  If  we  wish  to  be  cynical,  we  may 
say  that  the  real  process  is  that  of  opposing  politicians  saying  to 
themselves,  "  we  want  the  offices,"  and  then  casting  about  for  the 
kind  of  promises  most  likely  to  get  votes.  Even  if  reduced  to 
this  moral  minimum,  the  process  of  a  political  campaign  involves 
a  serious  study  of  the  social  situation  and  its  chief  needs.  The 
results  have  been  summed  up  in  the  party  platforms  with  which  as 
their  credentials  candidates  have  appealed  to  the  country.  The 
most  conscienceless  politician  that  ever  helped  to  frame  a  party 
policy  did  form  an  estimate,  after  its  kind,  of  the  situation  to 
which  the  policy  must  apply.  Whether  the  process  is  performed 
with  intelligence  and  public  spirit,  or  in  ignorance  and  selfish- 
ness, does  not  affect  the  main  point.  In  some  fashion  or  other, 
the  most  practical  men  are  performing  the  process  incessantly. 
The  masses  are  accepting  the  results  such  as  they  are,  of  these 
estimates  of  the  situation. 

Now,  the  essential  sociological  problem  in  this  connection  is : 
What  ought  we  to  consider,  and  what  means  will  enable  us  to  con- 
sider it,  in  order  to  do  with  the  utmost  possible  wisdom  and 
justice  what  is  being  done  less  wisely  and  less  justly  every  day? 

We  have  had  to  confront  repeatedly  and  in  turn,  in  the  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  of  our  national  existence,  situations  which 
enforced  the  question :  Shall  we  adopt  a  program  of  localism  or 
of  nationalism,  of  militarism  or  of  commercialism;  of  national 
isolation  or  of  international  alliances;  of  protection  or  of  free 
trade ;  of  emphasis  upon  industry,  or  politics,  or  public  improve- 
ments, or  education,  or  morals,  or  religion,  or  territorial  expan- 
sion? We  have  faced  these  questions  with  such  wisdom  as  we 
had.  The  function  of  sociology  is  to  assist  in  making  our 
methods  of  approaching  such  questions  more  nearly  adequate  to 
this  task  which  incessantly  recurs. 

We  confront  today  in  the  United  States  the  most  prodigious 
technical  problems  which  any  people  ever  had  to  solve,  i.  e.,  in 
the  largest  sense  of  the  term  "technical"®  —  and  almost  every- 
body is  so  impressed  with  the  importance,  to  himself  or  others, 
of  one  or  more  of  these  technical  questions,  that  few  are  left  to 

'  Vide  note,  p.  30. 
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know  or  care  that  each  and  all  of  them  are  phases  of  a  complex 
situation.  Few  of  us  see  that  the  importance  of  the  technical 
results,  and  even  the  possibility  of  getting  results,  depends  in 
a  considerable  degree  upon  correct  perceptions,  or  at  least 
instincts,  of  the  relation  of  these  details  to  the  whole  situa- 
tion within  which  they  must  be  adjusted.  In  order  to  insure 
broader  outlook,  and  more  steady  vision,  we  need  to  work  upon 
general  surveys  of  the  situation,  and  to  chart  their  significant 
features  in  a  way  that  will  exhibit  their  relative  prominence  in 
the  social  process.  Then  there  must  be  a  quota  of  thinkers  who 
will  help  us  to  take  our  bearings  from  these  chief  landmarks. 

As  a  hint  of  the  sort  of  result  we  shall  reach,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  strategic  point  in  our  present  situation  is  that  at  which 
interests  and  opinions  collide  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of 
dividing  social  opportunity.  The  distinctive  feature  about  our 
present  situation  is  its  exposure  of  the  poverty  of  our  concept 
democracy.  The  problems  of  today  are  not,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
economic.  The  economic  problems  proper  are  in  principle 
solved.  The  economic  theorists  are  simply  more  perplexed  than 
ever  over  the  correct  way  to  formulate  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  sciences  by  application  of  which  the  resources  of 
the  earth  are  to  be  appropriated  are  in  our  possession.  The 
rest  of  the  subjugation  of  nature  is  merely  more  and  more  detail 
in  applying  what  we  already  know.  But  the  unsolved  problem  is : 
How  shall  these  resources  be  shared?  Who  shall  have  them, 
and  on  what  terms?  What  part  shall  these  material  goods  play 
in  determining  individual  men's  relative  opportunity  to  get  on  in 
gaining  health,  wealth,  sociability,  knowledge,  beauty,  and  right- 
ness  satisfaction? 

To  anticipate  still  further,  it  may  be  predicted  that  the  next 
principyal  stage  in  the  social  process  will  be  essentially  intellectual 
and  ethical.  It  will  come  about  through  assimilation  of  more 
positive  ethical  perceptions,  and  through  adoption  of  technical 
social  devices  in  accordance  with  the  same. 

In  particular,  we  are  already  far  advanced  in  challenging,  if 
not  already  in  revising,  crudities  in  prevalent  conceptions  of 
property  rights.     The  principal   factors  producing  this  change 
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are  not  a  priori  notions.  They  are  elements  of  the  social  situa- 
tion. There  is  intolerable  maladjustment,  and  the  social  pain 
goads  us  to  find  and  remove  its  cause. 

But  this  is  getting  far  ahead  of  our  argument,  yet  not  too  far 
ahead,  if  we  are  effectively  reminded  by  the  survey  that  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  sociology  is  not  mere  pedantic  trifling  with 
academic  abstractions.  Its  object  is  intensely  and  fundamentally 
practical. 

After  all  the  generalizing  that  sociology  has  done,  and  with 
the  organized  results  of  this  work  as  a  background,  the  most  diffi- 
cult task  that  sociologists  have  ever  encountered  is  waiting  to  be 
undertaken,  and  it  is  immediately  in  order.  It  is  the  task  of  work- 
ing out  plans  and  specifications  for  an  exhibit  which  will  be  the 
most  complete  demonstration  human  intelligence  can  reach,  of 
the  exact  social  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  What  are 
the  meaning  terms  in  our  actual  condition,  and  what  do  they 
mean? 

To  express  it  less  abstractly.  At  what  have  we  arrived,  and 
in  what  direction  lies  progress? 

The  best  beginning  I  have  been  able  to  make  toward  propos- 
ing an  answer  is  in  the  following  outline.  It  is  an  epitome  hy 
title  only  of  the  different  sorts  of  thing  that  must  be  weighed  and 
balanced  in  passing  a  comprehensive  judgment  upon  the  accom- 
plished facts  and  the  indicated  needs  in  our  social  situation.  Dr. 
Lester  F.  Ward  has  proposed  the  thesis:  "The  subject-matter 
of  sociology  is  human  achievement.""^  Without  reference  to 
abstract  questions  which  the  formula  provokes,  we  are  safe  in 
saying  that  human  achievement  is  surely  included  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  sociology.  I  have,  therefore,  acted  upon  Dr.  Ward's 
suggestion,  and  have  made  the  outline  in  terms  of  achievement. 

In  this  schedule  no  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  degrees  of 
importance  of  the  different  specifications.  Many  of  the  titles 
stand  for  complex  groups  of  activities,  which  must  be  analyzed 
and  appraised.  Other  titles,  which  stand  in  this  catalogue  as 
co-ordinate  with  those  just  referred  to,  represent  details  that  are 
trifling  in  comparison  with  the  chief  factors. 

'  Pure  Sociology,  pp.  1 5  ^/  passim. 
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The  main  point  is  that  human  welfare  is  a  compound  of 
achievement  in  each  of  these  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  effort, 
and  that  no  estimate  of  a  social  situation  is  complete  that  leaves 
any  portion  of  either  division  of  achievement  out  of  the  account. 

It  is  thus  assumed  that  the  whole  exhibit  presents  a  series  of 
problems  of  proportion  and  correlation.  No  claim  is  made  that 
the  conspectus  is  itself  a  sufficient  correlation  of  the  topics  sug- 
gested. They  are  presented  merely  as  a  tentative  catalogue,  as 
a  preliminary  survey,  not  as  a  theory  of  relative  values. 

CONSPECTUS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SITUATION 

AS     GIVEN     IN      THE     PRESENT     STATE     OF     ACHIEVEMENT     AND      IN      UNSOLVED 

TECHNICAL    PROBLEMS. 

GRAND  DIVISIONS. 

I.  Achievement  in  Promoting  Health. 
II.  Achievement  in  Producing  Wealth. 

III.  Achievement  in  Harmonizing  Human  Relations. 

IV.  Achievement  in  Discovery  and  Spread  of  Knowledge. 
V.  Achievement  in  the  Fine  Arts. 

VI.  Achievement  in  Religion. 

DIVISION  I.    ACHIEVEMENT  IN  PROMOTING  HEALTH. 

1.  Public  sanitation  and  hygiene,  including  systems  of  quarantine,  isola- 
tion and  colonization  (for  lepers,  epileptics,  etc.). 

2.  Preventive  and  curative  medicine  and  surgery,  including  the  apparatus 
of  hospitals,  dispensaries,  ambulances,  "first  aid"  instruction  to  police, 
etc. 

3.  Safeguards  against  accidents  and   protection  in   dangerous  occupations. 

4.  Fire  and  police  protection  in  general. 

5.  Development  of  dietetics  and  prevention  of  adulteration  of  food. 

6.  Protection  against  disease  germs  in  food. 

7.  Improved  dwellings  and  workshops. 

8.  Topographical  arrangements  of  cities,  especially  extension  of  workmen's 
dwellings  into  suburbs. 

9.  Water,  light,  and  transportation  supply. 

10.  Parks,  playgrounds,  sewerage,  baths,  outings. 

11.  Promotion  of  temperance. 

12.  Control  of  sexual  vice,  and  treatment  of  its  consequences. 

13.  Shortening  the  labor  day. 

14.  Dress  reform. 
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15.  Cooking  schools. 

16.  Disposal  of  the  dead. 

17.  Disposal  of  garbage  and  sewage. 

18.  Physical  culture,  gymnastics,  health  resorts. 

19.  Athletic  sports. 

DIVISION  II.    ACHIEVEMENT  IN  PRODUCING  WEALTH. 

A.  Two  Points  of  View: 

1.  Achievement  in  each  industry. 

2.  Achievement  in  each  country. 

/.  «'.,  the  composite  view  must  include  total  achievement  in  all  indus- 
tries in  all  countries.    Another  double-view  point  is: 

1.  Achievement  in  production  merely. 

2.  Achievement  in  accumulation. 

B.  Certain  Forms  of  Achievement  Common  to  All  Industries: 

1.  Improved  tools  and  machinery. 

2.  In  use  of  waste  and  by-products. 

3.  Increase  in  amount  of  capital  invested  in  machinery. 

4.  Greater  skill  in  laborers. 

5.  Improved  managerial  ability. 

6.  Improved  processes  of  production. 

7.  Standardizing  of  weights  and  measures. 

8.  Improved  industrial  organizations. 
a)  In  division  of  labor. 

h)  In  size  of  plant. 

c)  In  co-ordination  with  other  industries;   «.  e.,  fuel,  ore,  transporta- 
tion, and  factory  in  hands  of  one  organization. 

9.  Localization  of  industry. 

a)  With  respect  to  nearness  of  raw  material. 
h)  With  respect  to  nearness  of  labor. 
c)  With  respect  to  nearness  to  market, 

10.  Increased  regularity  of  production. 

11.  New  uses  for  materials  and  products. 

12.  Improved  means  of  storing  and  preserving  products. 

13.  Achievement  in  the  development  of  motor  power. 

14.  Bounties,  tariffs,  subsidies,  patents,  etc.,  as  stimuli  of  production. 

C.  Achievement  in  the  Principal  Industries: 
I.   Extractive  industry. 

a)  Agriculture  and  grazing. 

b)  Stock-breeding. 

c)  Fisheries. 

d)  Forestry. 

e)  Exploitation  of  mineral  resources,  including  oil  and  gas. 
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f)  Quarr>ing. 

g)  Irrigation. 

h)  Work  of  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

( 1 )  Extent  of  each  crop  or  output. 

(2)  Achievement  in  preserving  sources  of  supply. 

(3)  Achievement  in  the  peculiar  technique  of  the  industry. 

2.  Manufactures. 
a)  Food. 

(1)  Milk. 

(2)  Breakfast  foods. 

(3)  Slaughtering  and  meat-packing. 

(4)  Butter,  cheese,  and  oleo. 

(5)  Canning  and  preserving. 

(6)  Salt. 

(7)  Beet  sugar. 

(8)  Rice. 

(9)  Cottonseed  products. 

(10)  Alcoholic  liquors. 

(11)  Malt  liquors. 

(12)  Tobacco. 

(13)  Ice. 

(14)  Glucose. 
h)  Textiles. 

c)  Wood.    )   Including    metallurgfical    progress    and    new    uses    for 

d)  Metals.  )   mineral  products. 

e)  Chemicals. 

f)  Vehicles. 

g)  Clay,  glass,  and  stone  products. 
h)  Explosives  and  firearms. 

3.  Achievement  in  all  branches  of  engineering,  except  as  more  properly 
discussed  in  Division  I. 

4.  Achievement  in  the  building  arts. 

5.  Achievement  in  the  handicrafts. 

6.  Transportation. 
a)  Marine. 

(i)    Structure  of  vessels. 

(2)  Charts,  lighthouses,  life-saving  stations,  and  other  protections 
of  navigation. 

(3)  The  Weather  Bureau. 
h)  Land. 

( 1 )  Railroads. 

(2)  Urban  transit. 

(3)  Autos  and  other  vehicles. 
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(4)  Improved  highways. 

(5)  Improved  water-ways. 

7.  Means  of  communication. 

a)  Postal  systems. 

b)  Telegraph  and  telephone  systems. 

c)  Minor    improvements;     e.    g.,    tubular    posts,    messenger    service, 
organization  of  news  service,  etc. 

8.  Achievement  in  the  art  of  printing  and  in  methods  of  publication. 

9.  Achievement  in  trade  and  commerce. 

a)  Improvement  in  machinery  for  bringing  buyer  and  seller  together; 
produce  exchanges,  etc. 

b)  Commercial  banking  and  credit 

c)  Savings  institutions. 

d)  Insurance. 

e)  International  commerce. 

f)  Domestic  commerce, 
ID.    Shipbuilding. 

DIVISION  III.    ACHIEVEMENT  IN  HARMONIZING  HUMAN  RELATIONS. 

/.  e.,  in  adjusting  relations  of  groups  to  groups  and  of  individuals  to  indi- 
viduals in  the  process  of  securing  proportional  shares  in  political,  industrial, 
and  social  opportunity;  ».  e.,  achievement  in  harmonizing  claims  respecting 
primarily  — 

A.  PouTicAL  Rights, 

B.  Industry  and  Property. 

C.  Opportunties  for  Cultxjre. 

These  may  be  indicated  more  in  detail  as  follows,  viz. : 
A.    Political  Achievement. 

1.  Between  nations  within  the  international-law  group. 

a)  Achievement    in    definition    of    rights    through    alliances,    treaties, 
spheres  of  interest,  mediation,  arbitration,  etc. 

b)  Achievement   in   securing   international   peace,   and   in   improving 
articles  of  war. 

2.  Between  the  international-law  group  and  other  peoples. 

a)  Administration  of  dependencies. 

b)  International  status  of  non-civilized  peoples. 

3.  Adjustment   of  political   balance  between   minor  political    units   and 
the  central  power  (local  self-government). 

4.  Achievement  in  admission  of  individuals  and  classes  to  civic  rights. 

5.  Achievement  in  civic  organization. 

a)  Responsibilities  of  ministries. 

b)  Enhanced  representative  character  of  parliaments. 

c)  Enlistment    of    expert    service    in    administration     (including    all 
branches  civil  and  military). 
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d)  Improvements  in  fiscal  systems. 

e)  Improvements  in  currency  systems. 

6.  Improvements  in  status  of  aliens  and  in  naturalization  laws. 

7.  Movements    aimed    at    further   civic    progfress    largely    by   voluntary 
initiative. 

a)  Agitations  for  extension  of  constitutional  guarantees   (in  various 
countries  of  the  world). 

b)  Organization  of  political  parties. 

c)  Agitations  for  minor  political  reforms. 

(i)    In  principle  of  representation,  e.  g.,  minority  representation. 

(2)  In  control  of  nominations  and  elections. 

(3)  In  popular  check  upon  legislation  (initiative  and  referendum). 

(4)  Enlargement  of  areas  of  uniform  regulations  (in  continental 
Europe  imperial  federation,  in  Great  Britain  colonial  federa- 
tion, in  the  United  States  uniform  legislation  of  states,  etc.). 

(5)  In  extension  of  the  merit  system. 

(6)  Good  government  clubs  of  the  various  types. 

(7)  Associations  for  promoting  international  peace. 

B.    Achievement  in  Harmonizing  Industrial  and  Property  Interests. 
I.    Primarily  by  law : 

a)  Improved  legal  status  of  various  kinds  of  property  partnerships, 
corporations,  franchises,  etc. 

b)  Removal    of    artificial    barriers    to    enterprise    (international    and 
domestic)  ;   i.  e.,  increased  freedom  of  industry  and  migration. 

c)  labor  laws. 

d)  Homestead  laws. 

e)  Laws  protecting  seamen. 

f)  Arbitration  laws. 

g)  Simplification  of  procedure. 

h)  Checks  on  oppressive  power  of  capitalistic  or  labor  organizations. 

i)  Governmental  pensions  and  insurance. 

j)  Governmental  supervision  of  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise, 

including    departments    of    agriculture,    commerce,    transportation, 

bureaus  of  labor,  etc. 
k)  State  ownership  of  industries. 
I)  Improvements  in  status  of  married  women  and  of  children,  both  as 

to  property  and  as  to  industry. 
m)  Municipal  pawn-shops. 
n)  Asset  banking. 
o)  Improvement  in  legal  status  of  professional  and  personal  service. 

( 1 )  Clergymen. 

(2)  Lawyers. 

(3)  Teachers. 
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(4)  Physicians. 

(5)  Dentists. 

(6)  Pharmacists. 

(7)  Artists. 

(8)  Clerks  and  other  salaried  employees. 

(9)  Domestic  servants. 
2.   By  voluntary  action. 

a)  Capitalistic  and  labor  organizations. 
h)  Organizations  among  farmers. 

c)  Same  among  farm  laborers. 

d)  Profit-sharing  and  other  forms  of  partnership  between  labor  and 
capital. 

e)  Improved  forms  of  labor  contract  —  the  sliding  scale,  etc. 

f)  Private  pension  systems. 

g)  Private  insurance' systems. 

h)  Organization  in  other  occupations ;  i.  e.,  forestry,  mining,  fisheries, 
etc. 

i)  Progress  in  apprentice  systems. 

j)  Organizations  of  professional  and  other  occupations. 
Achievement  in  Harmonizing  Culture  Interests. 
(Using  the  term  "culture"  to  include  all  interests  not  more  conveniently 
classified  under  political  rights,  property,  or  industry.) 

1.  Primarily  legal. 

a)  Marriage  and  divorce  laws. 

h)  Laws  affecting  freedom  of  thought,  research,  speech,  publication, 
teaching,  and  worship. 

c)  Laws  removing  cultural  disabilities  from  individuals  and  classes. 

d)  Public  institutions  for  culture. 

(1)  Churches. 

(2)  Schools  of  all  grades  and  types  scheduled  in  Division  IV, 
Part  II. 

(3)  Libraries  and  reading-rooms. 

(4)  Art  galleries. 

(5)  Theaters. 

(6)  Concerts. 

(7)  Recreation  halls  and  grounds. 

(8)  Baths. 

e)  I.aws  aimed  at  improvement  of  rural  social  conditions. 

2.  Primarily  voluntary. 

a)  Organizations  for  protection  of  the  family. 

h)  Private  foundations  for  the  different  cultural  purposes  scheduled 

above. 
c)  Women's  clubs. 
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d)  Municipal,  national,  and  international  missions. 

e)  Social  settlements. 

f)  Neighborhood  guilds. 

g)  Municipal  improvement  associations. 
h)  Child-saving. 

i)  Children's  aid  societies. 

j )  Forms  of  social  intercourse  and  recreation. 
In  addition  to  the  three  main  divisions  of  human  relations  thus  outlined, 
we  must  schedule : 
D.    Achievement  in  Treatment  of  the  SuBsoaxL  Classes. 

1.  Dependents. 

2.  Defectives. 

3.  Delinquents. 

In  this  case  as  with  A,  B,  and  C  above,  we  must  examine,  first,  the  legal, 
second,  the  voluntary  systems  and  efforts  which  aim  to  prevent,  to  restrain, 
and  to  cure  the  development  of  these  classes. 

DIVISION  IV.     ACHIEVEMENT  IN  KNOWLEDGE. 

PART   I.      ACHIEVEMENT   IN   DISCOVERY. 

A.  Gener.vl  Questions. 

1.  What  discoveries  and  inventions  have  been  made? 

2.  What  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  research? 

3.  What  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  apparatus  of  research  ? 

4.  What  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  organization  of  research? 

5.  What  gains  have  been  made  in  providing  6nancial  means  for  research? 

6.  What  rewards  and  other  incentives  are  available  for  discovery  and 
invention  ? 

B.  Achievements  in  the  Sciences. 

1.  The  inorganic  sciences. 

2.  The  organic  sciences. 

3.  The  psychological  sciences,  including  child-study  and  pedagogy. 

4.  The  linguistic  sciences. 

5.  Literary  criticism  and  interpretation. 

6.  The  archaeological  sciences. 

7.  The  historical  sciences. 

8.  The  economic  sciences. 

9.  The  statistical  sciences. 

10.  The  administrative  sciences. 

11.  The  sociological  sciences. 

12.  Philosophy. 

13.  Ethics. 

14.  Theology. 

15.  The  technological  sciences. 
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PART   U.      ACHIEVEMENT    IN    MAKING    KNOWLEDGE    ACCESSIBLE. 

A.  Education,  Pubuc  and  Private. 

1.  Achievement  in  the  different  forms  of  education. 
a)  Intellectual  education. 

(i)    Kindergarten  and  primary. 

(2)  Secondary. 

(3)  Higher. 

(4)  Professional. 
h)  Moral  education. 

c)  Religious  education. 

d)  Esthetic  education. 

e)  Physical  education. 
j)  Manual  training. 

g)  Trade  and  craft  education. 
h)  Education  of  defectives. 

2.  Achievements  of  different  educational  institutions. 
a)  Universites  and  professional  schools. 

h)  Colleges. 

c)  Secondary  schools. 

d)  Chautauquas. 

e)  Primary  schools,  including  kindergartens. 

f)  University  extension. 

g)  Irade  schools. 
h)  Evening  schools. 

x)  Sunday  schools.  * 

i)  Literary  clubs. 

k)  Schools  for  defectives. 

B.  Other  Means  of  Education. 

1.  Museums. 

2.  Art  galleries. 

3.  Libraries. 

4.  Lecture  platform. 

5.  Expositions. 

6.  The  press. 

a)  The  periodical  press. 

( 1 )  Achievement  of  different  classes  of  periodicals ;  newspapers, 
magazines,  including  periodical  scientific  publications,  trade 
journals,  fraternal  periodicals,  including  labor  papers,  reli- 
gious papers. 

(2)  Progress  toward  low-priced  periodicals. 

(3)  Improvement  in  the  quality  of  periodical  literature. 
h)  Books  and  pamphlets. 

7.  The  learned  societies. 
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8.  The  pulpit  as  an  educational  force. 

9.  Improved  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  facilities  as  factors  in  the 

spread  of  knowledge. 

10.  Governmental  bureaus  for  the  collection  and  spread  of  knowledge. 

11.  International  commerce  in  knowledge. 

12.  t^omparison  of  educational  institutions  of  different  nations. 
C    Achievement  in  Educational  Technique. 

1.  In  pedagogical  methods. 

2.  In  pedagogical  apparatus,  text-books,  etc. 

3.  In  co-ordination  of  educational  institutions. 

4.  In  progress  toward  rational  co-ordination  of  studies. 

5.  In  educational  finances. 

6.  In  administration  of  educational  institutions. 

7.  In  compulsory  education. 

DIVISION  V.     ACHIEVEMENT  IN  .ESTHETIC  CREATION  AND  IN 
POPULAR  APPRECIATION  OF  ART  PRODUCTS. 

A.  Literature.     . 

B.  Sculpture. 

C.  Painting.  ' 

D.  Music. 

E.  Architecture. 

F.  Landscape  Architecture. 

G.  The  Minor  Arts. 

DIVISION  VI.     ACHIEVEMENT  IN  RELIGION. 

A.  In  defining  standards  of  religious  authority. 

B.  In  shifting  center  of  religious  interests  from  another  life  to  present  life. 

C.  In  enlarged  religious  tolerance,  with  distinction  between  religion  and 
theology. 

D.  In  definite  religious  tendencies,  promoted  by  the  example  of  eminent 
religious  men  of  the  century;  e.  g.,  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  Cardinal  Newman, 
Phillips  Brooks,  Spurgeon,  Moody,  General  Booth,  etc.,  etc. 

E.  In  federation  of  religious  effort. 

F.  In  religious  extension. 

G.  In  local,  national,  and  international  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  religious 
activities. 

The  problem  of  understanding'  our  social  situation  may  be 
expressed  as  the  problem  of  making  a  better  outline  than  the 
above  of  the  facts  that  have  a  bearing  upon  individual  and  social 
welfare  at  the  present  moment. 

Albion  W.  Small. 

The  University  op  Chicago. 


THE  FIRST  GERMAN  MUNICIPAL  EXPOSITION. 
DRESDEN,  1903. 

IV. 
F.      EDUCATION. 

School  equipment  and  instruction. —  The  growth  of  the  school 
system,  with  increase  of  number  of  pupils  and  teachers,  of  num- 
ber of  buildings,  of  complexity  of  equipment,  and  of  cost,  was 
shown  by  statistical  tables  and  graphic  charts  exhibited  by  Breslau, 
Chemnitz,  Darmstadt,  Dresden,  Fiirth,  Hannover,  and  Worms. 
School  instruction  is  sometimes  free,  sometimes  more  or  less 
expensive.  In  Dresden,  to  mention  one  example,  the  cost  to  the 
municipality  is  about  50  marks  per  pupil.  The  tuition  charged  is 
48  marks  per  year  in  the  Biirgerschule,  and  only  7.20  marks  in 
the  Bezirksschule.  The  separation  of  the  social  classes  in  the 
schools  by  means  of  differences  of  tuition  fees  is  quite  customary. 
For  the  sake  of  lightening  the  burden  for  a  poor  family  with 
numerous  little  ones  to  be  educated,  tuition  is  free  for  all  children 
of  a  family,  after  the  second,  who  are  in  school  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  case  ot  the  very  poor,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  author- 
ities, and  the  fee  is  paid  by  the  municipality  through  the  charity 
bureau.  Dresden  is  said  to  have  the  smallest  average  number  of 
pupils  in  a  class  of  any  of  the  larger  German  cities;  yet  that 
average  in  1901  was  forty-one  in  the  Bezirk  schools  and  thirty- 
three  in  the  Biirger  schools.  Miinchen  exhibited  views  and  plans 
of  seven  new  schools  built  within  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
They  are  all  furnished  with  what  might  be  termed  model  equip- 
ment. One  of  them,  for  example,  has  thirty-two  class-rooms  with 
wardrobes,  divided  into  two  complete  systems,  as  the  sections  for 
boys  and  for  girls  are  kept  quite  separate,  two  gymnasiums  with 
dressing-rooms,  two  rooms  for  the  kindergarten,  two  principals' 
offices,  a  room  for  library  and  conference,  two  rooms  containing 
the  objects  used  as  aids  in  teaching,  a  school  kitchen,  a  janitor's 
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apartment,^  and  lavatories;  in  the  basement,  shower  baths,  soup 
kitchen  and  luncheon-rooms,  workrooms  for  wood-working  and 
for  metal-working,  and  the  steam-heating  apparatus;  in  the  court, 
kindergarten,  playground,  and  school  kitchen  garden.  In  some 
of  the  other  buildings  are,  further,  rooms  for  punishment  of  the 
children,  for  medical  examination,  for  nature-study,  and  others. 
The  German  Gymnasium  has  long  been  considered  a  model 
for  classical  schools ;  but  the  modern  tendency  to  regard  the  non- 
classical  school,  with  its  more  practical  preparation  and  the 
greater  opportunity  for  selection  of  a  career  offered  to  its  stu- 
dents, as  less  one-sided,  and  quite  as  educational  is  slowly  but 
surely  making  headway  in  Germany  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The 
tendency  toward  modernization  of  education  is,  however,  even 
more  noticeable  in  the  elementary  schools.  Workshops  for 
manual  training  are  provided  in  almost  every  new  school  build- 
ing erected.  In  Strassburg  the  boys  are  trained  for  special 
trades  instead  of  being  prepared,  as  is  usual,  for  general  work 
with  opportunity  of  choosing  a  particular  trade  later.  Worms 
makes  manual  training  compulsory  for  the  boys,  as  she  does 
domestic  science  for  the  girls.  Education  is  compulsory  in  Ger- 
many between  the  years  of  six  and  fourteen.  Further  instruction 
is  given  evenings  and  Sundays,  usually  two  to  six  hours  each 
week,  to  those  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies  after  having 
left  the  schools  to  go  to  work.  Attendance  is  in  some  states  com- 
pulsory, as,  for  example,  in  Saxony  where  the  boys  must  attend 
for  three  years,  and  the  girls  for  two  years.  The  aim  is  "a 
broader,  general  education  of  the  pupils,  and  particularly  a  fore- 
arming with  that  knowledge  and  preparation  which  is  necessary 
for  civic  life."  These  schools  are  organically  connected  with  the 
public  schools,  and  the  instruction  usually  consists  of  repetition 
or  continuation  of  the  work  in  the  primary  schools.  Some 
schools,  however,  offer,  besides  this  instruction,  classes  intended 
"to  give  the  pupil  the  necessary  knowledge  and  preparation  for 
his  trade."  Dresden  has  such  classes  in  two  divisions :  those  who 
draw,  as  locksmiths,  blacksmiths,  mechanics,  joiners,  carpenters, 
masons,  decorators,  china  painters,  architects,  and  lithographers; 

*  The  janitor  txsually  lives  in  the  school  building. 
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and  those  who  do  not  use  drawing,  as  salesmen,  clerks,  waiters, 
etc.  Cottbus  exhibited  work  and  apparatus  of  its  class  for  shoe- 
makers. The  anatomy  of  the  foot  is  made  a  special  study,  and  as 
aids  thereto  plaster  casts  and  X-ray  photographs  are  used  to  show 
distortions  caused  by  improperly  made  shoes.  Berlin  has  classes 
for  tailors,  bookbinders,  weavers,  carpenters,  and  builders,  among 
others.  Besides  these  municipal  institutions,  associations  and 
guilds  often  establish  continuation  schools  for  instruction  in  their 
particular  trades.  Some  municipalities,  as  Aachen,  Dresden,  and 
Miinchen,  have  trade  schools  which  are  more  thorough  than  the 
continuation  schools.  Dresden  has  day  classes,  and  evening  and 
Sunday  classes.  The  former  are  for  those  who  wish  to  continue 
their  studies  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  the  technical  knowl- 
edge and  preparation  necessary  for  their  chosen  calling.  They 
are  arranged  into  three  divisions.  The  first  —  bakers,  butchers, 
waiters,  and  cooks  —  have  two  semesters  of  thirty-four  hours  a 
week.  Tlie  masons,  carpenters,  joiners,  and  tinners  have  three 
semesters  of  thirty-six  hours  a  week.  The  locksmiths,  mechanics, 
machinists,  and  electricians  have  thirty-seven  hours  a  week  for 
two  semesters.  The  tuition  is  36  marks  per  semester,  but  for 
worthy  pupils  there  are  whole  or  partial  scholarshii)s.  The  even- 
ing and  Sunday  classes  offer  opportunities  to  apprentices, 
employees,  and  employers  for  the  instruction  necessary  for  the 
pursuit  of  their  various  trades  along  the  most  modern  lines.  The 
classes  meet  evenings  from  7 :  30  to  9 :  30  o'clock,  and  Sundays 
from  7  to  8 :  30  A.  m.  and  from  11  to  2  p.  m.,  for  from  eight  to 
sixteen  hours  a  week.  The  tuition  is  4.50-15  marks.  Commer- 
cial schools  were  poorly  represented,  being  exhibited  by  Hannover 
and  Hildesheim  only;  but  such  schools  are  more  often  private 
than  public,  being  usually  conducted  by  merchants'  associations. 
Schools  of  engineering  were  exhibited  by  Barmen,  Breslau,  Dort- 
mund, Duisburg,  Erfurt,  Hildesheim,  and  Miinster;  and  a  school 
of  textile  industries  by  Cottbus.  Mittweida  exhibited  examples 
of  machinery  and  apparatus  from  her  Technikum.  A  factory  is 
run  in  connection  with  the  technical  school  for  the  sake  of  teach- 
ing technology  and  of  giving  practical  experience  at  the  same 
time.    The  students  work  beside  skilled  workmen.    Some  factories 
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are  unwilling  to  take  students,  others  charge  for  the  instruction 
they  may  furnish,  and  at  best  the  student  must  devote  himself  to 
some  special  form  of  work,  thereby  missing  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  of  the  Mittweida  factory,  viz.,  a  general  view  of  the 
field  of  mechanical  engineering.  Barmen,  Charlottenburg,  Erfurt, 
and  Strassburg  exhibited  drawings  of  their  schools  of  decorative 
arts.  It  is  doubtless  along  the  lines  of  work  here  embraced  that 
social  aesthetics  is  to  find  its  way  toward  progress. 

Schools  of  cooking  and  of  domestic  science  are  for  the  girls 
what  manual-training  schools  are  for  the  boys.  Among  the  muni- 
cipalities which  arrange  for  cooking  schools  are  Augsburg,  Bar- 
men, Berlin,  Breslau,  Coin,  Mainz,  Munchen,  Niirnberg,  and 
Worms.  Crimmitschau  has  a  special  building  devoted  to  domes- 
tic science.  Chenmitz  and  Plauen  have  separate  buildings  for 
their  cooking  schools.  In  Worms  and  Crimmitschau  domestic 
science  is  required  as  a  part  of  the  regular  public-school  work. 
Breslau,  Leipzig,  Konigsberg,  and  Strassburg  exhibited  needle- 
work done  in  the  girls'  schools.  Dresden,  also,  has  courses  in 
cooking  and  domestic  science  introduced  by  the  Gemeinnutziger 
Verein,  which  have  proved  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  all  new 
school  buildings  are  to  be  equipped  for  similar  instruction.  There 
are  further,  in  Dresden,  continuation  schools  for  grls,  connected 
with  eight  public  schools.  They  offer  instruction  in  housewifely 
arts  and  preparation  for  business  callings.  Tlie  courses  are  litera- 
ture, cooking,  domestic  science,  hygiene,  principles  of  education, 
French,  English,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  history  of  art,  gym- 
nastics, singing,  sewing,  and  typewriting.  There  are  also  "  con- 
versational evenings  for  girls,"  in  which  instruction  is  given  in 
housekeepng,  principles  of  education,  kindergarten  methods, 
sewing,  and  English. 

Aids  in  teaching  are  furnished  by  the  school  museums,  school 
libraries,  and  school  gardens.  Excursions  for  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy, geology,  and  botany  form  an  integ^ral  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system.  The  school  museum  is  intended  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  excursion.  Exhibits  of  school  museums  were  made 
by  Munchen.  Hildesheim,  Hannover,  Dresden,  and  Breslau,  the 
last  three  being  particularly  noteworthy.    The  school  gardens  are 
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sometimes  in  the  school  yard,  as  in  Hannover,  Miinchen.  and 
J^ipzig ;  and  sometimes  in  connection  with  parks  or  playgrounds, 
as  in  Freiburg  and  Breslau.  In  the  latter  city  each  boy  has  a 
patch  which  he  plants  with  seeds  furnished  by  the  authorities; 
the  necessary  tools  are  also  furnished  when  the  pupil  cannot  afford 
to  buy  them.  The  flowers,  vegetables,  etc.,  belong  to  the  pupils 
raising  them.  In  a  larger  field  all  work  together.  The  work  is 
done  during  free  hours  under  the  direction  of  a  botany  teacher, 
who  instructs  the  pupils  during  their  work.  Erfurt  gives  the 
pupils  potted  plants  in  the  spring  which  are  to  be  cared  for  at 
home  and  brought  back  in  the  autumn,  when  prizes  for  the  best 
ones  are  distributed. 

School  hygiene. —  Organized  medical  inspection  is  to  be  found 
in  many  schools.  Children  found  to  be  ill,  especially  with  infec- 
tious diseases,  are  sent  home  for  treatment,  and  are  readmitted 
only  upon  being  pronounced  well  by  the  school  physician.  If  the 
parents  do  not  attend  to  the  medical  treatment,  they  become 
liable  to  the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  truancy  laws.  Examina- 
tion of  new  pupils  upon  entering  the  schools  shows  that  the 
following  were  of  sound  health  :  Dresden,  49.5  per  cent. ;  Leipzig, 
58.5  per  cent.;  Berlin,  44  per  cent.;  Wiesbaden,  36  per  cent. 
They  had  affections  varying  from  lung  trouble  and  anaemia  to 
weak-mindedness  and  stuttering.  Dresden  exhibited  a  map  of 
the  city  showing  that  in  the  center  only  22  per  cent,  of  the  school 
children  are  bodily  sound,  as  against  72  per  cent,  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts. The  physical  examinations  and  measurements  of  57,000 
Dresden  school  children  show  that  the  poorer  children  in  the 
Bezirk  schools  are  smaller  than  the  more  well-to-do  Burger  chil- 
dren ;  and  also  the  more  backward  children,  those  who  "  fail  to 
pass,"  are,  on  the  whole,  physically  less  well  developed.  The 
school  physicians  not  only  have  oversight  over  the  health  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  pupils,  but  are  also  expected  to  give 
advice  to  the  authorities  upon  such  questions  as  heating,  ventila- 
tion, cleaning,  and  lighting  of  the  schoolrooms.  Dresden  had  an 
interesting  exhibit  of  apparatus  for  testing  the  amount  of  light  in 
various  parts  of  the  room,  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air,  and 
the  purity  of  the  air  after  a  class  has  been  in  the  room  for  one 
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hour,  and  two  hours.  A  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  the 
question  of  dust  in  the  schoolroom.  Worms  exhibited  its  regula- 
tions for  the  daily  cleaning  of  all  class-rooms.  Many  experiments 
are  being  made  with  dust-proof  oil  for  the  floors,  which  holds  the 
dust  and  prevents  its  rising  into  the  air.^  The  choice  of  school 
desks  and  seats  has  its  hygienic  bearing  in  ministering  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  child  and  permitting  thorough  cleaning  of  the  floor. 
Seats  of  various  sizes  are  provided  for  children  of  different 
growth  in  the  same  classes.  The  seats  often  have  foot-boards  to 
keep  the  teet  out  of  the  draft,  to  allow  of  a  circulation  of  air  and 
consequent  drying  of  the  shoes  when  damp,  and  to  let  the  dust 
from  the  shoes  fall  to  the  floor  where  it  remains  undisturbed.  The 
most  modern  desks  can  be  tipped  onto  their  sides  to  permit  a 
thorough  cleaning  of  the  floor.  The  recognized  effect  of  bad 
teeth  upon  digestion,  and  consequently  upon  the  general  health, 
has  led  the  authorities  in  Darmstadt  and  Strassburg  to  introduce 
dental  examination  and  treatment  into  the  schools.  It  is  said  by 
those  who  have  made  the  examinations  that  95  per  cent,  of  the 
children  :n  Strassburg  have  unsound  teeth,  and  that  6,000  out  of 
6,500  school  children  in  Darmstadt  have  caries.  The  examina- 
tion is  free  and  compulsory.  The  children's  teeth  may  be  treated 
by  the  family  dentist  or  at  the  school.  Free  treatment  is  offered 
to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay.  The  work  begins  with  the 
entering  class  of  six-year-old  children;  but,  if  opportunity  be 
offered,  it  will  be  extended  gradually  to  the  higher  classes.  The 
children  are  also  instructed  in  the  care  of  the  teeth,  and  in  the 
advantages  of  such  care. 

The  value  of  the  morning  luncheon  and  of  the  noon  meal  is 
coming  to  be  recognized.  Many  of  the  very  poor  children  enter 
the  schoolroom  absolutely  hungry.  The  school  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  health  of  the  body  as  well  as  for  the  training 
of  the  mind.  Simple  luncheons  of  soup,  or  sometimes  soup  and 
meat,  are  provided  by  the  school  soup  kitchen  in  Breslau,  Mann- 
heim, Bielefeld  and  Munchen  in  all  their  new  school  buildings, 
Augsburg,  and  Niirnberg.  Shower  baths  exist  in  all  the  newer 
school  buildings  in  Augsburg,  Barmen,  Bielefeld,  Breslau,  Coin, 

*The  women  teachers  object,  however,  for  it  ruins  their  clothes. 
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Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Hannover,  Mainz,  Miinchen,  Niirnberg,  Schone- 
berg,  Stuttgart,  and  Worms  which  has  baths  in  every  one  of  her 
school  buildings.  The  Turnhalle  is  fin  important  building  in  the 
school  group,  and  gymnastics  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  school 
curriculum.  The  playgrounds  and  the  school  gardens,  the  free 
river  baths  in  Breslau,  the  free  swimming  lessons  in  Dresden,  the 
free  tickets  to  the  skating-ponds  in  both  Dresden  and  Breslau,  all 
have  their  effect  in  promoting  the  health  of  the  children.  Besides, 
there  are  the  school  excursions  to  the  woods  and  fields,  and  the 
summer  outings  and  camps  for  the  poorer  children,  though  these 
are  usually  planned  by  associations  rather  than  by  the  munici- 
palities, sometimes,  however,  with  very  material  assistance  from 
the  latter. 

School  buildings. —  In  the  larger  cities  the  buildings  are  either 
for  boys,  or  for  girls,  or  else  double  buildings.  The  gymnasium 
and  the  playground,  and  very  often  the  school  garden,  form  a 
regular  part  of  the  school  plan.  The  double  building,  with  the 
gymnasium  between  the  two  parts,  as  found  in  Mainz,  Elberfeld, 
Berlin,  Cassel,  and  Konigsberg,  seems  to  be  the  best  arrange- 
ment. Cheapi  temporary  school  buildings  to  relieve  overcrowd- 
ing were  exhibited  by  Elberfeld  and  Nurnberg.  Bamberg 
attempts  such  artistic  decoration  of  the  school  buildings  as  the 
child's  mind  will  readily  grasp  and  appreciate,  finding  models  in 
the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms.  She  also  makes  use  of  allegori- 
cal subjects,  as  does  Elberfeld.  Berlin  has  made  use  of  scenes 
from  the  school  life  of  the  children  themselves  for  decorating 
one  of  her  new  school  buildings.  Halle  exhibited  drawings  show- 
ing the  color  scheme  for  interior  decorations,  including  .walls, 
doors  and  windows,  and  furniture,  in  her  new  school  buildings. 

Libraries  and  reading-rooms. —  The  exhibits  in  this  section 
were  not  at  all  representative,  but,  from  what  could  be  gathered, 
the  public  library  does  not  play  nearly  so  important  a  part  as  it 
does  in  most  American  cities.  Plans,  photographs,  or  statistical 
tables  were  presented  by  Breslau,  Danzig,  Darmstadt,  Dresden, 
Elberfeld,  Hildesheim,  Stuttgart,  and  Worms.  The  comparative 
statistics  show  an  improvement  in  the  supply,  due  to  a  growing 
sentiment  in  favor  of  them  as  a  supplement  to  school  education. 
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The  exposition  as  an  edueation<il  institution. —  For  a  student 
of  German  municipal  institutions  the  exposition  presented  a  com- 
pact, concrete  exhibit  of  inestimable  worth.  It  was  a  lens  which 
focused  all  municipal  activities.  It  was  a  rich  mine,  but  one 
which  yielded  its  treasures  only  after  hard  labor.  A  worthy 
catalogue  would  have  cost  much  more  time  and  trouble  than 
were  represented  by  the  name-and-number  book  which  was  issued 
as  the  official  catalogue.  Many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  in 
the  preparation  and  presentation  of  such  abstractions  as  city 
government  and  municipal  activities,  and  it  should  probably  not 
cause  surprise  that  so  many  problems  were  left  unsolved.  Plans, 
statistical  tables,  and  graphic  charts  formed  perforce  the  bulk  of 
the  exhibits.  Instead  of  making  use  of  revolving  stands  and  other 
such  appliances,  the  directors  hung  everything  on  the  walls  as  in  a 
picture  gallery.  The  demand  for  space  was  thus  so  great  that 
many  possibly  very  important  charts  and  tables  were  quite  out  of 
reach.  Very  few  indeed  were  the  exhibits  accompanied  by 
explanations  even  approaching  adequacy.  An  exception  was 
afforded  by  Breslau,  whose  exhibits  in  the  various  sections  were 
of  uniform  excellence,  and  usually  accompanied  by  explanatory 
literature.  The  department  of  public  works  (Tiefbauamt)  of 
Frankfurt  a.  M.  also  had  a  carefully  prepared  exhibit.  Relations 
and  proportions  should  have  received  more  attention.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  was  a  lack  of  common  understanding  among  the 
municipalities,  so  that  some  were  exhibiting  the  whole  field  of 
their  activities,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  while  others  were  exhibiting 
only  their  newest,  or  their  best,  attainments.  Seeing  the  various 
exhibits  in  their  relations  to  each  other  doubtless  afforded  much 
instruction  to  the  exhibiting  communities  themselves.  After  all, 
the  undertaking  was  quite  novel,  and  had  no  precedent  which  it 
could  follow.  A  beginning  has  been  made,  and  that  by  no  means 
a  discreditable  beginning.  Any  second  municipal  exposition  to  be 
successful  would  have  to  adopt  the  many  excellences  of  this  first 
one.  The  material  collected  and  presented  was,  when  studied  out, 
full  of  suggestions  and  rich  in  content. 

To  atone  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  cataloguing  and  to  make 
the  exposition  of  more  educational  value,  the  directors  arranged 
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free  peripatetic  lectures  on  various  phases  of  the  exposition  by 
experts  i:i  the  several  departments,  many  of  which  were  very 
good  indeed.  They  also  permitted  a  Mr.  Hafker  to  give  a  series 
of  lectures,  presenting  a  more  general  view  of  the  exposition, 
showing  the  interrelation  of  the  several  departments  and  the 
organic  character  of  the  municipality  as  a  whole.  This,  after  all, 
was  one  of  the  chief  lessons  of  the  exposition.  Furthermore  the 
Drcsdner  Anzeiger  published  a  series  of  articles  on  the  exposition 
by  specialists.  A  book  is  expected  to  appear  in  May,  1904,  which 
would  have  been  invaluable  for  students  of  the  exposition.  It  is 
to  be  a  collection  of  studies  of  the  municipal  departments  pre- 
sented at  the  exposition,  largely  by  Dresden  municipal  officials 
who  made  a  study  of  their  special  sections  during  the  exposition. 

G.       PUBLIC   ART. 

Street  decoration. —  The  municipality,  through  the  building 
department,  has  jurisdiction  over  the  decoration  of  the  street, 
which  is  the  aesthetic  unit  of  the  city,  just  as  it  is  the  building 
unit,  the  sanitary  unit,  etc.  Ordinances  and  regulations  aflFect 
the  position  of  building  lines,  the  presence  or  absence  of  front 
gardens,  the  minimal  and  maximal  height  of  buildings,  the  style 
of  the  fagade  (in  a  general  way)  ;  and  in  formulating  these  gov- 
erning rules,  the  building  department  takes  into  account  the 
aesthetic  effect  of  the  street  picture.  Nothing  that  would  detract 
from  the  harmony  of  this  picture  is  to  be  permitted.  Lamp  posts, 
for  gas  or  electricity,  advertising  pillars,  street  clocks,  waiting- 
rooms,  lavatories,  refreshment  booths,  newspaper  stands  —  all 
have  a  definite  aesthetic  value  as  well  as  utility.  The  best  are 
designed  to  conform  to  their  surroundings  in  street  or  square, 
and  thus  form  a  harmonious  addition  to  the  picture.  Telephone 
and  telegraph  wires  are  usually  laid  in  conduits;  and  in  those 
cases  where  they  must  be  above  ground  they  are  strung  across 
the  house-tops.  Even  trolley  poles  are  made  artistic;  though 
they  have  to  disappear  sometimes  in  business  districts  and  in 
boulevards,  where  the  wires  are  underground.  The  departmental 
regulations  with  regard  to  plan  and  style  of  the  buildings  to  be 
erected  are,  of  course,  intended  to  be  merely  general;  but  it  is 
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easy  and  cheap  to  follow  the  bare  outlines  given  with  no  attempt 
at  originality  or  individuality,  making  the  building  the  maximal 
size  permitted  for  the  sake  of  the  rents.  This  produces  long 
rows  of  houses  all  of  a  pattern.  The  harmony  sought  is  lost 
because  variety  is  lacking.  The  result  is  monotony  instead.  The 
prescriptions  are  too  minute,  and  slavish  application  of  them  has 
destroyed  the  spirit.  The  buildings  which  have  been  erected 
within  the  past  three  or  four  years  show  a  breaking  away  from 
the  Renaissance  style  which  has  ruled  so  persistently.  The 
Jugend-Stil  which  has  replaced  it  is  sometimes  rather  riotous  and 
fanciful;  but  there  is  much  good  in  this  New  Art,  based  upon 
frankness  in  following  the  lines  of  construction  rather  than  upon 
deceit  in  covering  them  over;  and  when  it  sobers  down  some- 
what, it  will  be  very  acceptable  indeed.  One  of  the  noticeable 
points  of  street  decoration  —  shown  in  certain  drawings  and 
photographs  exhibited  —  is  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of 
balconies  and  bow  windows.  For  people  whose  dwelling  con- 
sists of  a  few  rooms  occupying  part  of  one  story  of  a  large 
building,  surrounded  and  faced  by  other  large  buildings,  the 
balcony  affords  untold  advantage  and  delight;  and  when,  in 
summer,  it  is  lined  with  flower-boxes  filled  with  plants,  the  whole 
street  becomes  a  mass  of  bloom.  Hildesheim  is  a  city  rich  in 
inherited  wealth  of  wonderful  and  beautiful  architecture,  and 
she  wishes  to  preserve  her  treasure.  An  ordinance  which  went 
into  effect  July  i,  1899,  provides  that  all  building  or  alteration 
which  is  visible  from  certain  specified  streets  and  squares  where 
the  majority  of  the  old  timbered  houses  stand,  shall  be  made  to 
harmonize  in  color  scheme  and  style  of  architecture  with  these 
seventeenth-century  buildings.  This  means,  from  an  art  point 
of  view,  a  very  delicate  piece  of  work;  and  a  question  as  to  the 
possibility  of  its  success  is  quite  pardonable.  The  Hildesheimers 
may  succeed,  however,  in  creating  a  new  style  based  upon  the 
old  and  harmonizing  with  it,  at  the  same  time,  satisfying  modern 
demands  for  sufficient  light  and  air,  and  all  the  other  sanitary 
advantages  coincident  with  modern  architecture. 

City  decoration. —  Laying  out  a  city  is  a  scientific  work,  but 
must  have  its  artistic  side.    Peculiar  engineering  difficulties  are 
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presented  where  there  are  hills  or  rising  ground.  Aachen, 
Elberfeld,  Gera,  Stuttgart,  and  Wiesbaden  exhibited  plans  and 
models  of  the  solutions  of  special  problems,  which  are  artistic 
as  well  as  technical  successes.  When  the  streets  are  curved, 
especial  care  must  be  taken  that  the  shape  and  size  of  the  build- 
ing lots  are  not  sacrificed  to  the  street  lines.  More  than  one 
municipality  exhibited  plans  that  show  lots  which  will  prove  to 
be  absolutely  unavailable  for  building  purposes.  In  the  plans  of 
many  a  city  the  principal  thoroughfares  twist  and  turn  like  ser- 
pents. This  means  extravagance,  for  the  curving  of  pavements, 
of  sewers,  of  street-car  rails,  of  fagades  is  very  expensive.  More- 
over, there  is  an  aesthetic  fitness  in  having  streets  devoted  to 
trade  and  traffic  broad  and  straight ;  and,  none  of  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  tortuous  street  have  any  bearing  here.  The  bends 
and  curves  of  a  country  road  are,  indeed,  beautiful;  and  a  city 
street  may  be  patterned  after  a  country  road,  with  a  view  to 
presenting  a  new  picture  at  every  turn,  when  variety  of  archi- 
tecture is  further  enhanced  by  such  natural  accessories  as  trees, 
vines,  and  gardens.  Where,  however,  as  in  a  business  district, 
there  is  a  sameness  of  architecture,  with  none  of  these  natural 
embellishments,  a  bending  of  the  streets  produces  a  labyrinthine 
effect  which  utterly  lacks  the  aesthetic  advantages  sought.  The 
co-ordination  of  the  street  units,  the  arrangement  of  the  city  into 
districts  differentiated  according  to  use  for  trade,  manufacture, 
or  residence,  the  preservation  and  beautification  of  the  water  front 
and  of  the  parks,  the  placing  of  monuments,  the  location  of 
public  buildings  —  in  Strassburg,  for  example,  arranged  along 
an  axis  between  the  royal  palace  and  the  university  —  all  aid  in 
the  beautification  of  the  city. 

Public  architecture. —  A  public  building  should  have  char- 
acter; that  is,  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put  should  suggest  and 
define  its  exterior.  If  the  architecture  be  good  the  building  serves 
its  purpose  rather  than  dominates  it.  To  demand,  however,  in  the 
case  of  a  museum  that  the  wings  of  the  building  be  as  numerous 
as  the  main  departments  embraced,  and  that  the  architecture  of 
the  several  wings  shall  express  the  purpose  of  their  respective 
sections,  is  to  carry  the  theory  too  far.     Such  a  building  loses 
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its  character.  This,  nevertheless,  is  the  plan  for  the  Markische 
Museum  in  Berlin,  and  for  the  Madgeburg  Art  Museum,  models 
of  which  were  exhibited.  It  is  explained  that  such  a  museum  is 
a  museum  even  in  its  exterior.  It  is  also  a  monstrosity.  Not 
all  of  the  Berlin  architects  are  so  conscientious  on  this  point. 
They  prefer  to  lay  excessive  emphasis  upon  conformity  to  sur- 
rounding architecture,  as  exemplified  in  two  models  exhibited. 
One,  catalogued  as  an  engine  house,  might  as  well  have  been  a 
palace,  and  the  other,  to  all  appearances  a  chapel,  is  nothing  but 
a  street-cleaning  depot.  The  most  modern  buildings  for  schools 
are  simple  and  substantial,  and  the  decorations  as  well  as  the 
architecture  are  characteristic  and  appropriate.  Many  cities  con- 
tinue to  use  their  old  Rathdiiser  with  their  assembly-rooms 
and  their  Ratskeller  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  great  receptions 
and  magnificent  banquets.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  the 
modern  city  hall  is  an  office  building  where  the  enormous  busi- 
ness of  a  great  corporation  is  transacted.  Leipzig  exhibited 
plans,  drawings,  and  a  large  model  of  its  imposing  new  city  hall, 
which  is  to  combine  some  of  the  features  of  the  Rathaus  with 
those  of  a  modern  office  building.  The  following  cities  exhibited 
plans  or  models  of  their  municipal  theaters:  Aachen,  Augs- 
burg, Halle,  Niimberg,  Furth,  Wiesbaden,  Flensburg,  Bielefeld, 
Worms,  and  Dortmund.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  all  the  Ger- 
man theaters  are  fit  models  for  copying;  but  the  more  monu- 
mental ones,  which  are  usually  royal  or  municipal,  have  a  style 
and  character  of  their  own.  The  building  is  a  group  building  in 
which  the  outer  architecture  discovers  readily  the  inner  divisions, 
The  first  section  is  the  low  semi-circular  vestibule,  with  numerous 
entrances  whence  the  audience  have  direct  communication  with 
their  seats.  Next  comes  the  taller,  often  richly  decorated,  curv- 
ing foyer.  The  main,  central  portion  is  the  auditorium,  which  is 
all  too  often  in  the  shape  of  a  horse  shoe  and  contains  many  very 
poor  seats.  Back  of  this  is  the  smaller  and  lower  stage  building. 
Cleanliness. —  The  further  step  of  beautifying  has  not  yet,  in 
all  cases,  followed  the  more  fundamental  advance  toward  sanita- 
tion and  hygiene;  for  beauty  is  a  later  development  than  is 
utility.    It  need  not  be  long,  howeverji  before  a  simple  and  taste- 
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ful  architecture,  suited  to  the  modem  sanitary  building,  will  be 
developed  —  a  style  growing  out  of  needs  and  conditions.  The 
good  pavement  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  and  the  purity 
and  clearness  of  the  air,  add  their  own  share  to  the  beauty  of  the 
city,  and  make  possible  a  public  art  decoration  which  would 
otherwise  be  destroyed  or  be  covered  over  by  dirt. 

A  certain  phase  of  municipal  art,  though  of  historical  interest 
chiefly,  was  "represented  by  a  variegated  group  of  medals, 
diplomas  of  honorary  citizenship,  lord  mayors'  chains,  drinking- 
horns,  golden  goblets,  and  other  objects  belonging  to  the  Rats- 
silber;  paintings,  statuettes,  and  other  art  works  belonging  to  the 
municipality;  and  examples  of  the  locksmith's  art.  A  great 
number  of  the  paintings  were  of  the  cities  themselves,  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present,  and  also  as  planned  for  the  future;  and 
these,  supplemented  by  numerous  drawings  and  photographs, 
gave  a  good  idea  of  the  city  architecture.  This  was  fortunate, 
for  models,  without  color  and  with  no  suggestion  of  the  sur- 
roundings, give  little  or  no  idea  of  accord  in  color  scheme  and 
symmetry,  with  the  environment. 

H.       PUBLIC   FINANCE. 

Bookkeeping. —  The  German  municipal  corporation  has 
adopted  strict  business  principles  in  all  its  undertakings,  as  is 
essential,  particularly  where  business  operations  are  undertaken. 
Municipal  employees  must  be  well  trained ;  and  though  excessive 
formulation  is  to  be  avoided,  they  must  work  according  to  well- 
defined  plans.  Breslau  has  a  centralized  finance  department, 
Stadthauptkasse.  This  unification  decreases  the  number  of 
employees  necessary,  and  allows  complete  supervision  of  the 
whole  field  of  municipal  finance.  The  city  treasurer  has  charge 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  charities  and  hospitals,  educa- 
tion, health  and  safety,  municipal  land,  taxes,  and  general 
administration,  and  for  the  institutions  under  the  control  of  the 
municipality;  and,  further,  must  keep  the  accounts  of  all  such 
receipts  and  disbursements.  The  offices  of  the  gas-works,  water- 
works, electrical  works,  stock-yards,  slaughter-houses,  harbors, 
and  street  railways  —  all  of  which  are  municipalized  —  are  affili- 
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ated  with  the  main  office  and  turn  in  their  surplus  or  apply  for  a 
sufficient  sum  to  cover  their  deficit,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
cashiers,  receiving  tellers,  paying  tellers,  clerks,  bookkeepers,  are 
all  accountable  to  the  chief  cashier,  who,  in  turn,  is  responsible 
to  the  council  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business  intrusted  to 
him.  The  day-books  are  balanced  every  night  and  the  balance 
compared  with  the  cash  on  hand.  The  books  are  closed  the 
tenth  of  each  month,  and  audited  a  week  later  by  a  deputed  com- 
mittee of  councilors  and  magistrates.  The  books  must  first  have 
been  expertly  examined,  and  yet  the  auditing  must  be  conducted 
according  to  a  formula  which  prevents  its  being  a  mere  formality. 
Accounts  chosen  at  random  by  the  magistrates  are  inspected,  the 
contents  of  certain  money  bags,  also  chosen  at  random,  are 
counted,  stocks  and  bonds  are  examined,  and  further  the  respon- 
sible cashiers  must  swear  to  the  correctness  of  their  accounts  and 
balances.  This  occurs  each  month ;  and  there  is,  further,  at  least 
once  a  year  a  special,  unexpected  auditing  to  make  sure  that  at 
any  moment  the  balance  on  the  books  agrees  with  the  balance  on 
hand. 

Taxes. —  The  chief  source  of  income  of  most  municipalities  is 
still  their  taxes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  have  undertaken 
business  operations.  There  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a  growth  in 
amount  of  taxes.  A  large  part  of  the  sums  thus  collected  has, 
however,  been  invested  in  such  ways  that  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
very  notable  decrease  in  taxes  before  many  years.  In  Dussel- 
dorf,  to  name  one  example,  taxes  are  levied  on  income,  land 
and  buildings,  trade  or  occupation,  department  stores,  beer,  public 
amusements,  dogs,  and  transfer  of  real  estate. 

Municipal  operations. —  Control,  ownership,  and  operation  of 
gas,  water,  and  electrical  works  have  already  been  referred  to,  as 
have  also  some  other  undertakings  such  as  municipal  street  rail- 
ways, harbors  and  docks,  stock-yards,  markets,  etc.  A  further 
source  of  income  is  municipal  landholding^.  Many  of  the  munici- 
palities own  large  tracts  of  land;  for  example:  Berlin,  13,400 
hectares  (a  hectare  equals  approximately  2j/^  acres)  ;  Stettin, 
4,900  hectares;  Strassburg,  4,600  hectares;  Munchen,  4,400 
hectares.    As  the  largest  portion  of  such  land  is  generally  outside 
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of  the  city  limits,  it  is  not  immediately  adaptable  to  municipal 
purposes.  Breslau  rents  its  5,700  hectares.  Some  of  the  land 
is  devoted  to  sewage  farms.  In  the  case  of  forest  land  the  muni- 
cipality usually  retains  direct  control.  Thus  Gorlitz,  Spandau, 
Lieg^itz,  Freiberg,  and  Wiesbaden  are  engaged  in  municipal 
forestry.  Freiberg  showed  figures  which  present  interesting 
facts  in  regard  to  her  forestry  in  1870  and  in  1900.  The  gross 
income  had  increased  from  19,249  marks  to  75,258  marks;  the 
net  surplus,  from  11,711  marks  to  45,673  marks.  The  rise  in 
price  of  wood  was  the  chief  cause  of  this  advance,  but  there 
was  also  progress  in  the  science  of  forestry  and  in  the  care  of  the 
forests.  Many  manufacturing  cities  which  lack  beautiful  sur- 
roundings and  good  park  systems  neglect  the  economic  advan- 
tages of  their  forests  in  favor  of  hygienic  and  cultural  advantages, 
throwing  their  lands  open  for  the  use  of  their  citizens.  Duisburg, 
Wiesbaden,  Augsburg,  and  others  might  be  named  as  examples. 
Land  within  the  city  limits  serves  as  building  lots  for  municipal 
buildings :  city  hall,  schools,  gas-works,  markets,  etc.,  as  well  as 
for  streets,  squares,  and  small  parks.  City  maps  showing  the 
various  uses  to  which  this  land  is  put  were  exhibited  by  Breslau, 
Wiesbaden,  and  Augsburg.  The  last-named  city  has  laid  streets 
through  that  portion  not  otherwise  in  use,  and  has  planned  for 
dividing  it  into  building  lots.  New  and  enlarged  harbors  demand 
a  good  share  of  land,  as  was  shown  by  Breslau,  Diisseldorf,  and 
Mannheim;  but  these  are  recognized  as  being  investments  with 
sure,  if  indirect,  returns.  Darmstadt  rents  her  unused  land  to 
poor  people ;  and  Ulm  uses  hers  for  building  homes,  as  has  been 
said.  Essen,  after  having  allowed  her  holdings  to  dwindle,  has 
been  striving  to  obtain  more  land.  The  best  example  of  this 
modern  policy,  however,  is  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  which  owns  or  con- 
trols 46  per  cent,  of  the  city  territory.  The  land  is  devoted  to 
parks,  forests,  agriculture,  and  building  lots.  In  less  than  ten 
years  the  average  price  per  hectare  of  this  land  rose  from  8,800 
marks  in  1893  to  16,400  marks  in  1902.  The  municipality  thus 
has  land  for  its  schools  and  parks  at  any  time,  without  paying 
exorbitant  prices.  The  gain  is,  however,  for  the  future  as  well  as 
for  the  present.    The  land  owned  by  Frankfurt  is,  moreover,  not 
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a  large  single  tract,  but  is  in  smaller  tracts  scattered  well  over  the 
city.  Mannheim  owns  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  city's  area,  Ulm 
more  than  three-fifths,  and  Diisseldorf  has  devoted  the  sum  of 
five  million  marks  to  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  municipality. 
In  1900  Dresden  entered  into  a  new  municipal  undertaking, 
mortgaging.  All  land  taken  as  security  must  lie  within  the  city 
limits,  and  the  size  of  the  sums  loaned  is  limited.  Diisseldorf  is 
engaged  in  a  similar  undertaking. 

Municipal  savings  banks. —  The  savings  banks  conducted  by 
the  municipalities  are  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Very  small  sums  are  accepted,  and  a  fair  rate  of  interest  is  paid. 
Some  of  them  name  a  maximum  sum  which  may  be  withdrawn 
within  a  given  time;  this  protects  the  banks,  and  also  leads  to 
continued  saving,  as  the  money  cannot  all  be  withdrawn  at  once. 
A  graphic  chart  exhibited  by  Frankfurt  a.  M.  showed  that  the 
most  important  role  is  played  by  the  smaller  accounts,  from  i 
mark  to  60  marks.  The  regular  increase  in  the  number  of  banks 
and  in  the  size  of  sums  deposited  was  shown  by  charts  from 
Magdeburg,  Diisseldorf,  and  others.  In  Frankfurt,  Diisseldorf, 
and  Dortmund  municipal  old-age  insurance  is  connected  with  the 
savings  banks.  The  institution  in  Diisseldorf  is  intended  for  such 
persons  as  factory  employees,  day-laborers,  and  house  servants. 

Municipal  pawn-shops. —  The  pawn-shops  conducted  by  the 
municipalities  are  a  great  boon  to  the  poor.  They  are  numerous 
and  well  located,  and  are  thoroughly  honorable  and  reliable. 
A  graphic  chart  exhibited  by  Frankfurt  a.  M.  showed  some 
interesting  facts.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  clothes  are 
regularly  redeemed,  because  of  the  need  for  winter  clothing,  for 
holiday  clothes,  and  because  the  (Christmas  presents  bring  an 
increase  of  available  money.  A  chart  of  the  weeks  in  1901 
showed  a  regular  excess  of  pledges  at  the  first  of  the  week,  and 
of  redemptions  at  the  end  of  the  week;  and  that  just  before  the 
chief  holidays  —  Easter,  Christmas,  etc. —  there  is  a  marked 
increase  of  pledges  redeemed.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the 
municipal  pawn-shop  is  the  wardrobe  where  the  poor  man  keeps 
his  best  clothes. 

Statistics. —  The  Germans'   pre-eminence  as  statisticians   is 
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well  maintained  in  the  field  of  municipal  statistics.  Statistical 
tables,  and  graphic  charts  of  many  varieties  served  to  show  what 
an  immense  field  is  embraced.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
single  municipal  department  not  represented  by  statistics.  The 
department  of  vital  statistics  is  careful,  accurate,  and  complete; 
but  this  is  only  one  of  many  departments  equally  well  treated.  A 
great  many  of  the  exhibits  in  this  section  have  already  been 
referred  to,  and,  indeed,  a  complete  discussion  of  the  section 
would  carry  us  again  over  the  same  path  we  have  just  traversed, 
for  there  is  little  which  is  not  at  least  suggested  by  the  statistics. 
One  noteworthy  record  was  that  presented  by  Strassburg  for  the 
years  1541-1901.  The  only  deficiencies  are  the  years  1694-1727, 
and  three  or  four  single  years.  The  ravages  of  bubonic  plague, 
of  war;  the  decrease  in  deaths  since  1855  (with  the  exception  of 
1870!)  ;  the  marked  preponderance  of  births  over  deaths  since 
1872,  following  the  very  low  birth-rate  in  1871 ;  the  gradual 
decrease  of  both  birth-rate  and  death-rate  since  1874,  with  the 
death-rate  decreasing  rather  more  rapidly  —  all  this  was  shown 
by  one  large  graphic  chart.  The  less  showy  charts  were,  however, 
as  full  of  interest  and  meaning,  and  attested  to  the  thoroughness 
of  the  methods  and  to  the  advantages  of  well-conducted  statistical 
departments. 

Howard  Woodhead. 

Berlin,  Germany. 
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CHAPTER  ^VII.      THE    SOCIAL    FRONTIERS.       (CONTINUED.) 

SECTION    in.      BELIEFS,    PRACTICES,    AND    INSTITUTIONS    RELATING    TO    THE    SOOAL 
LIMITS   AMONG   PRIMITIVE   PEOPLES. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  general,  living  beings  of  inferior 
types  occupy  much  more  space,  relative  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  living  matter  which  they  contain,  than  those  of  higher 
types.  Large  space,  relative  to  the  total  number  of  composing 
units,  is  necessary  to  them.  These  primitive  groups,  both 
animal  and  human,  are  not  small;  they  are  limited  particularly 
as  to  the  number  of  units  composing  them,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  territorially  extended;   in  a  word,  they  lack  density. 

We  have  seen  what  are  the  laws  of  geographic  distribution  of 
flora  and  fauna^  laws  referring  to  species  and  varieties.  Schmol- 
ler,  the  learned  economist,  in  a  curious  passage  of  his  Social 
Politics  has  observed  the  phenomena,  not  only  in  their  general 
aspect,  but  also  in  the  existence  of  groups  among  animals : 

The  bears  and  other  carnivorous  animals  have  some  districts  reserved  for 
their  feeding  ground  and  punish  the  intruders  upon  it.  If  animals  themselves 
put  order  above  animal  force,  you  are  certainly  in  error  when  you  consider 
the  violation  of  that  order,  the  violence  in  itself,  as  the  reason  for  the  primi- 
tive epochs  of  humanity. 

I  doubt  that  the  bears,  of  which  the  eminent  economist  speaks, 
have  such  a  conception  of  order.  We  have  seen  that  the  king- 
fauna,  are  naturally  limited  without  the  intervention  of  a  con- 
scious will  and  an  intelligence  capable  of  raising  itself  through 
generalization  and  abstraction  to  a  conception  of  the  order  of 
these  limitations.  Here,  as  always,  the  act  precedes  the  idea, 
and  in  opposing  any  incursion  upon  the  territory,  necessary  for 
the  sustenance  of  his  group,  and  of  himself,  the  bear  is  uncon- 
sciously made  the  executor  of  the  law  which  obliges  it  to  defend 
its  hunting  grounds.     The  habitat  of  a  species,  limited  in  a  gen- 
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eral  way  by  the  physical  conditions,  as  regards  the  structure  of 
that  species,  is  the  point  of  view  more  adapted  to  the  existence 
in  the  group  than  to  existence  outside  of  it,  through  the  necessity 
of  economic  existence.  This  accounts  for  the  conflict  in  case 
of  the  invasion  of  the  habitat  by  individuals  of  the  same  or  of  a 
different  species,  and  also  the  co-operation  against  invaders. 

Suppose  now,  in  the  place  of  bears,  some  beings  more  or  less 
capable  of  generalizing  and  abstracting,  the  same  events  will 
arouse  in  these  the  idea  of  right.  The  conflict  with  an  exterior 
enemy  and  relations  within  the  group  will  be  the  two  forces 
initiative  of  right,  the  one  negative,  the  other  positive,  but  both  in 
reality  positive.  Schmoller  contrasted  the  right  of  the  bears 
with  the  violence  of  the  invaders,  but  if  the  bear  has  a  conception 
of  social  order,  what  permits  us  to  suppose  that  his  aggressor 
does  not  have  another  as  legitimate  and  perhaps  even  identical? 
Schmoller  has,  in  his  example,  like  a  great  number  of  his  prede- 
cessors, interpreted  the  problem  into  a  metaphysical  idea  of  law, 
and  not  into  an  economical  or  sociological  idea. 

It  is  well  to  proceed  with  more  prudence,  and  not  introduce 
in  the  explanation  of  the  primitive  periods  of  humanity  notions 
and  conceptions  peculiar  to  higher  states  of  development,  and 
which  too  often  are  beyond  the  artificial  products  of  certain 
particular  elaborations,  with  no  or  too  little  correspondence  to 
the  contemporary  thought  and  practice.  Let  us  examine  the 
facts  more  closely. 

"  Among  the  Fuegians,"  according  to  Herbert  Spencer,  "  the 
quantity  of  nourishment  which  an  unfavorable  habitat  furnishes, 
does  not  permit  more  than  twenty  individuals  to  live  in  the  same 
place."  One  sees  perfectly  here,  among  one  of  the  most  rudi- 
mentary peoples,  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  extent 
of  occupied  territory,  the  quantity  of  available  nourishment,  and 
the  numerical  size  of  the  social  group.  One  observes  at  the  first 
in  this  example  of  a  population  organized  in  the  most  simple 
manner  that  the  fundamental  phenomenon,  the  first  sociological 
phenomenon,  to  which  the  combination  among  peoples  with  a 
certain  extent  of  territory  gives  birth,  is  a  phenomenon  of  eco- 
nomic character  —  the  limitation  of  the  population  by  subsistence. 
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At  the  same  time,  one  discovers  the  law  of  social  frontiers. 
These  frontiers  are  in  correlation  with  the  organic  composition  of 
the  social  group,  and  especially  with  the  economic  elements  which 
enter  into  that  combination ;  such  is  the  general  condition  of  the 
limitation  of  the  group  internally,  besides  the  constant,  necessary 
equilibrium  with  the  external  forces,  sometimes  social,  some- 
times purely  physical,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  example: 
"Among  the  Andamenes,"  according  to  the  same  sociologist, 
"  hemmed  in  between  a  straight  line  of  seacoast,  and  impenetrable 
forests,  forty  is  the  number  of  individuals  who  can  secure  for 
themselves  a  living  without  going  too  far  from  home."  This  is 
done  by  a  population  almost  all  hunters. 

Among  the  Bushmen,  wandering  over  arid  regions,  only 
small  hordes  can  exist,  and  the  families  are  sometimes  forced  to 
separate  because  the  same  place  does  not  give  subsistence  to  all. 

Let  us  now  take  peoples  equally  primitive,  but  living  in  more 
favorable  places.  According  to  Wallace,^  the  rhizomes  of  the 
Colocaria  esculenta  can  support  fifty-eight  persons  per  hectara 
(requiring  the  work  of  only  three  persons).  According  to 
Humboldt,  the  product  of  the  banana  tree  is  to  that  of  wheat  as 
133:1,  and  to  that  of  potatoes  as  44:1.  The  colocaria  and  the 
banana  tree  permit  then,  all  other  conditions  being  equal,  the 
formation  of  a  very  dense  population,  whence  result  some  internal 
molecular  movements,  more  numerous  and  more  active,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  more  energetic  and  more  extended  molar  action 
and  reactions,  reacting  to  exterior  social  or  sometimes  purely 
physical  forces.  Wallace  indicates  further^  that  the  facula- 
bearing  stepe  of  the  sago  tree,  which  is  sometimes  twenty  feet 
long  and  four  or  five  feet  in  circumference,  can  be  converted  into 
nourishment  by  five  days'  work  of  two  men  and  two  women  and 
which  furnishes  enough  food  for  one  man  during  a  year,  or  for 
the  four  workers  at  least  three  months.  If  certain  populations 
under  these  favorable  conditions  do  not  become  more  dense  it  is 
because  of  the  intervention  of  other  factors,  either  social  or 
physical ;  for  example,  the  tendency  to  idleness  or  their  geo- 
graphical  isolation.     In  general,  the   inferior  social   groups  — 

*  Malay  Archipelago,  Vol.  I,  p.  303.  *  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  68. 
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Bushmen,  Fuegians,  Andamenes,  etc.,  etc. —  are  little  extended, 
and  their  density  is  small  relative  to  their  territory.  In  the  case 
of  hunting  peoples,  living  upon  a  barren  soil,  with  a  scarcity  of 
game,  the  extent  of  the  territory  necessary  for  the  g^oup  will 
necessarily  be  greater  relative  to  the  population  than  that  which 
is  necessary  to  a  population  occupying  territory  where  the  game 
is  abundant.  At  least  in  the  latter  the  population  will  be  more 
numerous  relative  to  the  size  of  the  territory.  Take,  then,  a 
group  in  contact  with  another  group  which  lives  in  less  favorable 
conditions;  the  stronger  will  naturally  tend  to  drive  out,  or  to 
domineer  over,  the  weaker,  especially  if  the  stronger  possess,  at 
a  given  moment,  a  surplus  of  population.  However,  other  fac- 
tors equally  social  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  incline  the 
balance  in  favor  of  the  group  numerically  less  dense  and  economi- 
cally less  developed.  This  is  what  happens,  for  example,  among 
certain  primitive  peoples,  where  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil 
has  created  idleness  and  indolence,  and  even  in  highly  developed 
civilization  where  there  is  great  social  inequality  and  where,  as  a 
result,  the  social  bond  is  very  weak.  Here  again  —  and  the 
historical  examples  are  abundant  as  well  in  antiquity  as  in 
modern  times  —  we  see  that  the  capacity  for  the  extension  of  a 
group  depends  upon  its  composition  and  its  intimate  organiza- 
tion in  connection  with  the  exterior  groups.  The  economic 
factor  remains  none  the  less  the  essential  social  factor  of  this 
equilibration. 

Thus,  as  we  come  to  see  it  the  limit  of  each  social  group,  at 
least  primitive  groups,  is  a  function  of  population  of  the  habitat, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  in  a  general  way,  of  the  economic  condi- 
tions which  from  the  very  first  result  from  the  combination  of 
population  and  habitat;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  milieu 
exterior,  to  the  milieu  of  the  group  itself,  both  physical  and 
social.  It  goes  without  saying  that  between  two  groups,  the 
social  intercourse,  conflicts,  or  differences  are  the  most  intense 
in  the  frontier  regions.  There  are  the  sensitive  points  of  each 
group,  in  those  parts  which  form  the  connection  with  the  outside 
world;  there  attention  is  centered  continually;  there  the  force 
of  the  group  is  directed  for  attack,  for  defense,  for  protection. 
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and  also  for  peaceful  agreements.  It  is  thus  in  organisms;  the 
nerv'^ous  system  and  the  special  organs  of  sensibility  are  formed 
from  the  outside  cells,  those  directly  in  contact  with  excitations 
from  without. 

The  social  frontiers  appear  to  us,  then,  as  the  resultant  of  a 
continual  but  changing  equilibration  between  the  internal  molec- 
ular composition  of  each  social  group,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  external  and  equally  molecular  composition  of  the  groups, 
on  the  other,  whence  come  molar  action  and  reaction;  that  is, 
inter-group,  the  result  of  which  is  a  reciprocal  limitation,  an 
inter-group  equilibrium,  the  first  manifestation  of  which  is  a 
boundary,  placed  just  where  the  equilibrium  is  produced.  And 
here  appears  the  positive  role  of  the  frontier,  which  has  been 
represented,  up  to  this  time,  only  as  a  negative  function,  that  of 
obstacle,  of  sep)aration,  more  or  less  insurmountable.  This  nega- 
tive function  is,  in  reality,  entirely  secondary.  The  constant 
and  positive  function  of  every  frontier  is  to  bring  together  the 
internal  forces  of  a  society  and  the  forces  of  external  groups, 
and,  in  a  general  way,  put  them  in  equilibrium.  The  frontier  is 
above  all  the  organ  of  movements  and  inter-group  exchanges, 
the  organ  of  the  life  of  the  relation  between  the  groups,  a  regis- 
ter and  a  monitor,  which  informs  the  group  contiruially  concern- 
ing its  possible  expansion  and  ui)on  its  necessary  contractions. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  social  relations  having  been  developed 
chiefly  under  military  form,  and  all  the  internal  structure  of 
society  having  received  the  imprint  of  that  form,  the  frontiers 
have  been  equally  conceived  and  established  with  the  same  point 
of  view.  But  conquest  and  war  are  rude  and  abominable  forms 
of  relation  between  nations;  and  this  is  precisely  what  explains 
why  the  limits  have  always  been  changing,  and  why,  in  reality, 
the  limits,  called  natural,  have  themselves  always  been  over- 
stepped, by  virtue  of  the  constant  and  universal  law  which  pro- 
portions the  extension  of  each  group  to  its  composition  and  to 
its  internal  organization  as  related  to  the  same  conditions  among 
neighboring  groups. 

In  that  constant  and  always  unstable  equilibrium  the  consid- 
eration of  the  exterior  group  and  of  the  purely  physical  sur- 
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foundings  has  the  same  importance  as  that  of  the  internal 
composition  of  that  group.  In  fact,  outside  of  the  internal  con- 
ditions and  organization  of  each  group,  the  frontier  is  as  much 
determined  by  the  physical  or  geographical  conditions,  perma- 
nent or  transitory,  as  by  the  neighboring  social  groups,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  composition  and  org^ization  of  which  enter 
equally  into  the  establishment  of  a  boundary  at  the  point  of 
equilibrium.  That  frontier  line  resulting  from  an  equilibrium  of 
the  social  forces  common  to  each  g^oup  may  differ  because  of  the 
various  social  forces  in  the  group.  Thus  some  societies  have  a 
military  frontier  very  plainly  marked ;  some  have  economic  fron- 
tiers for  that  reason,  already  less  determined;  some  have  reli- 
gious and  scientific  frontiers  which  are  still  farther  from  the  point 
of  being  transformed  into  continuous  lines  of  communication. 

Military  frontiers  are  essentially  simple;  they  indicate  the 
value  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  values  between  social  groups 
in  the  most  brutal  and  rude  manner.  However,  they  are  only 
the  result,  the  expression,  of  this  reciprocal  value.  What  proves 
this  is  that  thfy  are  perpetually  imstable.  In  the  most  advanced 
societies,  the  phenomena,  although  more  complex,  are  neverthe- 
less the  same  as  those  which  we  have  observed  in  rudimentary 
societies.  If  the  limits  between  these  societies  —  limits  always 
provisional,  but  which  have  been  maintained  up  to  a  certain 
moment  in  a  relation  of  peaceful  equilibrium  —  are  exceeded, 
either  because  of  an  excess  of  population  or  because  of  a  lack 
of  food  which  can  be  produced,  this  will  be  under  a  form  of  war 
or  a  form  of  peace.  In  reality,  the  result  will  be  the  same;  the 
process  will  be  only  superficially  different.  I  do  not  see,  in  fact, 
any  essential  difference  between  the  conquest  of  a  country  by 
force  of  arms  and  its  economic  subordination;  for  example,  by 
a  foreign  agreement,  either  of  trade  or  production,  the  eco- 
nomic conquest  usually  leads  to  political  vassalage  in  the  end. 
Portugal,  since  the  treaty  of  Methuen,  is  a  remarkable  historical 
example  among  many  others. 

The  complex  phenomena  of  our  time  are  only  the  amplifica- 
tion of  the  more  simple  phenomena  observed  in  the  case  of  prim- 
itive peoples.     Thus  "among  the  Khonds,"  according  to  Mc- 
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Pherson,^  "  a  field  or  strip  of  land,  on  the  border  of  a  district  is 
an  object  of  dispute  and  gives  rise  to  a  contest  between  the 
parties  and  their  respective  tribes,  and,  if  the  tribes  to  which  the 
parties  belong  are  inclined  to  hostility,  they  go  to  war."  This  is 
what  is  done  between  villages,  tribes,  etc.,  of  the  same  peoples 
over  a  strip  of  land  on  the  border  of  these  small  districts. 
Conflicts  over  boundaries  have  been,  and  no  doubt  will  always  be, 
most  frequent,  considerable,  and  violent.  Even  in  our  European 
villages  and  towns  we  see  the  same  strife  between  neighbors. 
They  agitate  the  parties  interested  and  the  neighbors.  The  con- 
flicts between  neighboring  tribes  of  the  same  stock  are  naturally 
the  most  frequent  and  active,  especially  if  they  are  of  an  eco- 
nomic character.  Does  this  not  prove  the  Italian  proverb,  "  They 
hate  each  other  like  brothers "  ?  These  conflicts  are  naturally 
accumulative  as  the  territory  increases.  As  is  seen  in  Europe, 
are  not  boundary  disputes,  even  the  least  important,  which  arise 
between  countries,  such  as  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria, 
and  Russia,  continual  causes  of  apprehension  ?  Among  the  least 
settled  hordes,  characterized  by  promiscuity  and  motility,  terri- 
tories are  not  even  defined.  These  wandering  hordes  inter- 
mingle, come  in  contact  and  continual  conflict;  their  boundaries 
are  very  unstable,  wavering;  but  they  exist  nevertheless.  The 
determination  of  a  boundary  —  that  is,  of  an  organ  of  protection, 
of  attack  and  defense,  and  at  the  same  time  of  relation  —  always 
limits  the  structure  and  the  internal  activity,  putting  them  in  rela- 
tion with  the  external  forces.  This  is  the  first  and  most  general 
of  all  social  differentiations ;  the  essential  conditions  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  community.  Herbert  Spencer  has  very  well  stated  in 
noting  the  primitive  differentiations  between  the  external  and 
internal  structures  compared  by  him,  the  first  to  the  industrial  or 
peaceful  structure,  the  second,  to  military  structure ;  only,  he  has 
not  seen  that  the  two  forms  were,  in  their  turn,  decomposable  by 
analysis,  and  that,  in  following  this  to  the  end,  one  discovers 
that  whatever  was  the  structure,  military  or  industrial,  the  most 
general  and  simple  form  had  been  frontier.  Herbert  Spencer 
did  not  comprehend  the  constant  and  positive  function  of  fringes 

"*  Reports  upon  the  Khonds  of  Ganjani  and  Cuttach,  Calcutta,  1843-43. 
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and  limits.  That  was  not  without  considerable  influence  on  his 
conception  of  the  individual  and  the  state.  He  has  not  set  them 
over  against  each  other  when  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  that  of 
their  reciprocal  relations  and  of  the  limits  of  their  reciprocal 
activity  —  limits  constant  as  well  as  always  variable. 

The  observations  made  up  to  this  point  relative  to  the  bounda- 
ries of  primitive  groups  and  to  the  beliefs  concerning  these 
boundaries  should  be  completed.  Social  groups  that  live  off  of 
the  spontaneous  products  of  the  territory  they  inhabit  are  the 
least  developed  in  civilization.  Among  these  peoples  we  see 
constant  conflicts  between  groups  over  territories  naturally  fruit- 
ful. This  contest  continues  later  among  pastoral  peoples;  still 
later  among  agricultural  people,  or-  people  belonging  to  unequal 
stages  of  development;  the  same  contests  will  continue  between 
commercial  and  industrial  peoples.  To  summarize :  Strife  arises 
between  groups  of  different  quality,  as  well  as  between  groups 
qualitatively  homogeneous.  The  conflicts  manifest  not  only 
the  antagonistic  interests  of  the  group,  but  also  positive  tenden- 
cies toward  a  higher  state  of  development,  by  a  partial  or  total 
assimilation  of  one  group  by  another.  Victory  does  not  always 
belong  to  the  group  most  advanced  in  civilization,  especially 
if  the  latter  has  some  conditions  of  relative  inferiority.  For 
example,  if  it  has  become  too  civilized  and  too  peaceful  to  defend 
itself  against  military  society,  the  final  result  will  generally  be 
a  certain  lowering  of  the  superior  type  and  an  establishment  of 
a  mean  level  as  between  two  communicating  vessels.  Every 
civilization  undergoes  a  certain  social  degradation,  because,  in 
subordinating  inferior  groups  it  assimilates  them  more  or  less, 
and  modifies  them  to  its  own  composition  both  materially  and 
morally.  It  should  be  added  that  military  conquest,  being  the 
manifestation  of  the  force  of  a  society,  is  a  savage  form  of  the 
functioning  of  that  force,  and  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of 
correlation  and  of  constant  interdependence,  the  practice  of  these 
methods  necessarily  affects  the  structure  of  a  highly  civilized 
people.  The  present  tendency  to  military  imperialism  in  certain 
countries  chiefly  industrial,  as  England  and  the  United  States, 
not  to  mention  little  Belgium  with  its  immense  empire  of  the 
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Congo  —  are  some  striking  examples.  One  is  always  lowered 
by  the  mere  fact  of  having  anything  to  do  with  an  inferior,  and 
especially  if,  instead  of  raising  them,  one  degrades  them  still 
more.  Conquest  and  exploitation  destroy  at  the  same  time  the 
victor  and  the  vanquished,  the  exploits  and  the  exploited. 

We  have  seen  that  war  for  territory  is  not  limited  to  hunting 
tribes;  it  extends  to  all  peoples.  The  quarrel  between  the 
shepherds  of  Abraham  and  those  of  Lot  was  a  conflict  relating 
to  pasture.  Here  we  are  in  the  stage  of  transition  between  the 
life  of  hunting  and  that  of  domestication  and  utilization  of  ani- 
mals; that  life,  though  still  nomad,  becomes  more  stable,  and 
from  that  time  the  pasture  lands  become  better  defined.  In  pjas- 
toral  groups  the  tendency  toward  extension,  toward  development, 
and  toward  displacement  is  produced  as  well  by  the  increase  of 
population  as  by  that  of  cattle  in  comparison  to  the  available 
pasturage.  The  need  creates  the  desire  of  aggrandizement,  and, 
unfortunately,  too  often  the  desire  continues  when  the  need 
disappears.  Thus,  generally,  the  conquerors  are  weakened  and 
exhausted,  as  licentious  old  men  who  continue  to  follow  their  pas- 
sion when,  normally,  their  vital  budget  is  exhausted.  It  is  thus 
that  great  empires  are  never  nearer  decay  than  at  the  moment 
of  their  most  wide  expansion.  The  Russian  empire,  which  ought 
to  be  considered  as  an  excessive  and  monstrous  development  of 
society,  where  the  pastoral  and  patriarchal  forms  have  continued 
in  the  governing  structure,  when  the  internal  conditions  of  its 
existence  have  already  been  in  great  part  modified,  is  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  persistent  tendency  of  a  society,  primitively 
pastoral,  to  extend  its  boundaries  excessively,  when  in  reality  it 
has  passed  that  stage  of  development  and  attained  that  of  vigor- 
ous culture  and  intensive  industry. 

Is  it  possible,  however,  to  determine  in  an  accurate  and  abso- 
lute manner  the  number  of  people  which  a  tribe  of  hunters  or  of 
herdsmen  allows  ?  M.  Gumplowicz,  in  his  Contest  of  the  Races, 
seems  to  affirm  wrongly  that  in  normal  conditions  a  tribe  is  com- 
posed of  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  persons. 
In  fact,  the  total  number  may  vary  between  limits  much  wider 
apart.     It  is  a  question  of  social  conditions.     The  number  of 
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units  grouped  together  is  first  of  all  a  constant  function  of  the 
habitat,  of  food,  of  social  resistances,  or  simply  physical  sur- 
roundings. According  to  Appius,  generally  several  families 
occupy  a  single  hut,  and  each  tribe  is  composed  of  from  six  to 
ten  huts.  In  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Morocco  a  very  careful 
observer,  L.  Piesse,  said  that  the  tribe  varies  from  five  hundred 
to  four  thousand.  He  adds  this  interesting  fact,  which  explains 
the  existence  of  their  regime,  that  the  number  of  its  members  is 
always  less  than  the  number  which  the  territory  can  support, 
without  explaining  whether  the  tribe  is  less  than  the  resources 
actually  existing,  or  than  the  possible  resources  if  the  territory 
was  better  exploited.  In  the  latter  case,  the  phenomena  would 
scarcely  be  different  from  the  condition  of  all  human  society. 
In  reality,  the  possible  population  of  a  tribe  is  determined  only 
as  a  function  of  other  conditions,  some  general,  others  special; 
in  a  word,  of  all  sociological  influences.  A  fixed  number  is  not 
conceivable.  From  a  simple  horde  may  come  only  a  band  of 
individuals,  or  there  may  come  an  innumerable  host. 

In  any  group  the  frontier  lands  are  the  most  exposed  to  incur- 
sions and  devastations,  and  naturally,  they  are  the  least  sought 
for.  Those  who  go  there  are  either  the  venturesome  frontiers- 
men or  military  forces  charged  at  the  same  time  with  the  colo- 
nization or  with  the  protection  of  the  colonies.  These,  on 
account  of  their  situation,  are  likely  to  be  waste  places,  deserts. 
In  reality,  if  natural  limits  exist,  the  desert  is  the  most  effica- 
cious. The  desert  represents  essentially  the  negative  function 
of  frontiers,  and  yet  it  is  equally  positive  as  the  defense  and 
protection  of  the  group  in  the  interior.  These  lands  are,  in  all 
cases,  the  least  settled,  and  they  are  peopled  by  the  most  violent 
and  vigorous  individuals.  "  The  Suevians  and  the  Germans," 
said  Caesar,  "  gloried  in  this  that  for  a  considerable  distance  from 
their  territory  the  lands  remained  deserted."^ 

Among  peoples  living  upon  the  natural  products  of  the  terri- 
tory property  is  held  in  common.  In  the  case  of  the  Fuegians, 
who  are  among  the  least  developed  peoples,  the  horde  is  nomadic, 
but  it  claims  as  its  property  a  certain  territory  for  hunting  and 

*  Gallic  War,  Book  IV,  2;    Book  VI,  21. 
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fishing.  This  territory,  the  beginning  of  a  fatherland,  is  rela- 
tively large,  but  the  hordes  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
wide  neutral  strips  and  deserts,  quite  analogous  to  what  were 
called  marshes  in  ancient  Germany.'^  We  shall  devote  a  special 
chapter  to  the  role  and  historic  significance  of  marshes.  They 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  because  of  the  light  they  throw 
upon  the  theory  of  frontiers.  Darwin  represents  these  people 
as  constantly  hungry,  feeding  upon  rotten  whales.  The  differ- 
ent tribes  have  neither  government  nor  chief.  Each  of  them  is 
surrounded  by  other  hostile  tribes  speaking  different  dialects. 
These  tribes  are  separated  from  each  other  by  neutral  territory 
which  is  absolutely  deserted.  The  principal  cause  of  their  con- 
tinual wars  seems  to  have  been  the  difficulty  which  they  experi- 
enced in  procuring  food.  In  order  to  procure  it  they  were 
forced  to  wander  from  place  to  place  within  the  limits  of  their 
respective  territories,  and,  as  any  hunter  is  tempted  sometimes 
to  poach,  so  they  made  incursions  upon  neighboring  territory, 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  group;  and  hence  hostili- 
ties arose,  which,  however,  the  deserted  spaces  between  the  differ- 
ent tribes  tended  to  lessen  by  making  the  incursions  more  difficult. 
These  tribes  lived  in  the  most  lamentable  condition.  They  had, 
however,  previously  lived  in  habits  quite  favored  by  nature. 
What  led  them  to  live  in  these  less  favored  conditions?  Darwin 
proposes  an  answer,  and  his  observation  is  confirmed  by 
Letourneau  ®  as  well  as  by  Herbert  Spencer :  ^ 

What  has  forced  a  tribe  of  men  to  leave  the  more  favored  regions  of  the 
north,  to  follow  the  Cordilleras  southward,  to  invent  and  build  boats  which 
neither  the  tribes  of  Chili,  nor  of  Peru,  nor  of  Brazil  have  done,*  and  at  last 
to  come  to  inhabit  one  of  the  most  inhospitable  countries  of  the  world  ?  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  the  Fueg^ians  decreased.  We 
must  then  suppose  that  they  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  happiness  and  what- 
ever this  happiness  may  have  been,  it  was  enough  so  that  they  clung  to  life. 

•  Darwik,  The  Travels  of  a  Naturalist,  Vol.  I,  pp.  232  f. 

•  Political  Evolution,  p.  2g. 

^Principles  of  Sociology,  Vol.  I,  pp.  27  f.  (French  translation). 

•  Observe  that  for  three  hundred  years  and  more  the  Fuegian  canoes  have  not 
changed,  as  is  shown  by  comparing  those  used  in  their  first  voyages  with  those  used 
in  their  most  recent  ones. 
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Nature,  by  rendering  habit  all-powerful  and  the  effects  hereditary,  has  adapted 
the  Fuegians  to  the  climate  and  productions  of  their  miserable  country. 

They  have  been  forced  to  migrate  toward  territory  of  an  inferior 
quaHty,  either  because  of  the  invasion  of  the  primitive  habitats 
or  by  an  excess  of  population  among  themselves.  Now,  they 
have  located  in  new  territory  where  separating  boundaries  have 
been  established  between  the  tribes,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that 
these  limits  have  been  the  result  both  of  the  new  home  of  the 
people  and  of  the  subsistence  necessary  for  each  several  group;  at 
least  these  are  the  most  general  factors,  which  other  more  special 
ones  may  either  reinforce  or  partly  nullify.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
in  all  these  cases  that  the  Fuegians  are  in  a  static  condition  very 
real  as  well  as  inferior;  they  are  at  one  with  their  habitat,  climate, 
and  food.  All  these  conditions  together  limit  the  possible  exten- 
sion of  the  group,  and  therefore  play  a  part  in  determining  its 
boundaries. 

According  to  Dampier®  and  Bonwick^"  the  Tasmanians 
consisted  of  small  groups  of  twenty  or  thirty  persons  —  men, 
women,  and  children  —  living  as  savages.  These  groups  had 
totems  and  well-defined  hunting  grounds,  the  violation  of  which 
entailed  hostilities.  In  times  of  war  they  chose  a  chief,  but  in 
times  of  peace  they  lived  in  perfect  equality  and  under  a  sort  of 
communism.  The  only  authority  seemed  to  be  that  of  the  old 
men.     These  distributed  the  food  to  the  members  of  the  group. 

A  more  developed  group,  the  Tartars,  in  general  nomadic, 
have  got  beyond  this  state  of  equality  and  homogeneity.  Their 
political  organization  is  that  of  a  petty  monarchy,  patriarchal 
and  despotic,  with  castes  of  nobility  on  the  one  hand,  and  slaves 
on  the  other.  However,  their  nomadic  life  does  not  prevent 
them  from  having  kingdoms  with  definite  boundaries  which  the 
individual  cannot  easily  cross.^^ 

In  the  hunting  state  as  well  as  in  the  pastoral  state  —  that  is, 
among  the  least  sedentary  types  —  we  find  reciprocally  deter- 
mined boundaries,   limiting  the  group  and  protecting  it  from 

•  Universal  History  of  Travel,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  393. 
"  The  Daily  Life  and  Origin  of  the  Tasmanians. 

"Hue,  Travels  among  the  Tartars,  Vol.  I,  p.  271;  Prejavalsky,  Mongolia, 
Vol.  I,  p.  87. 
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another.  Where,  as  among  the  Tartars,  differentiation  of  castes 
or  classes  renders  the  interior  organization  more  complex,  there 
we  see  also  limits  or  barriers  between  these  castes  and  classes, 
just  as  is  found  between  the  different  social  strata  in  the  most 
highly  developed  society,  even  those  that  tend  strongly  toward 
democracy.  Why?  Because  it  is  impossible  even  to  conceive 
of  organization  without  limitation.  This  is  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  every  organized  function.  Whoever  says 
organization  or  institution  says  structure;  whoever  says  struc- 
ture says  form  and  limit. 

The  internal  organization  of  a  society  is  correlative  to  its 
general  structure,  which  corresponds  to  its  surroundings.  There 
is  necessarily  a  transformation  of  g^oup  frontiers  when  there  is 
a  change  in  their  interior  system,  this  latter  being  a  molecular 
change  within  the  group,  and  the  former  being  a  molar  change 
of  the  group,  a  change  among  groups,  as  masses  or  aggregates. 
It  matters  little  whether  these  changes  be  hostile  or  peaceful, 
there  will  be  some  exchanges  between  parts  of  the  group  or 
between  the  groups,  some  manifestations  of  social  life.  The 
method  alone  may  differ,  the  law  remains  the  same. 

In  all  these  societies,  barbarous  or  civilized,  peaceful  or  war- 
like, contemporaneous  or  ancient,  hunters  or  herdsmen,  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  or  industrial,  we  find  a  common  fundamental 
structure,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  all  possible  variations 
of  it.  Every  society,  large  or  small,  nomadic  or  settled,  has  an 
exterior  limit.  In  fact,  it  has  many  of  them;  that  is,  a  given 
society  has  different  limits  according  to  its  different  internal  and 
external  functions.  Unfortunately,  up  to  this  time  political 
theorists  have  been  struck  only  by  the  exterior  limit  that  was 
most  apparent  and  by  the  governmental  limit.  These  political 
limits  certainly  are  frontiers,  but  we  shall  see  that  they  are  con- 
tinually modified  under  the  influence  of  most  profound  factors 
which  harass  and  displace  them,  tending  either  to  restrict  or  to 
extend  them.  Military  needs  and  preoccupations  have  been  so 
dominant  up  to  this  time  that  when  there  arises  a  question  of 
boundaries,  this  word  provokes  by  association  the  idea  of  a 
restrictive  and  prohibitive  limitation,  whereas  limit  or  frontier  hi 
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the  social  sense  is  especially  a  seat  of  general  and  special  sensi- 
bility, an  organ  indispensable  to  the  life  of  adjustment,  the  very 
condition  of  individualism,  whether  of  persons  or  of  groups. 
Social  consciousness  can  be  expressed  only  by  the  co-ordination 
of  all  the  members  of  the  group,  and  this  co-ordination  is  realiz- 
able only  through  the  limitation  of  the  members  of  the  group 
among  themselves  and  in  their  reaction  to  their  surroundings. 
Even  peaceful  societies  have  limits,  territorial  and  otherwise, 
determined  by  the  extent  of  their  needs;  and  to  some  extent 
corresponding  to  their  activity.  Furthermore,  these  limits  are 
partly  determined  by  the  presence  of  neighboring  groups.  But 
if  there  had  been  only  a  single  human  group,  it  would  still  have 
had  its  interior  and  its  exterior  limits.  The  highest  group- 
consciousness  presupposes  the  highest  co-ordination  of  the  most 
numerous  differences,  and  as  a  result  the  existence  of  an  infinite 
number  of  limits  between  groups.  Witness  our  most  developed 
societies,  where  increasing  division  of  function  goes  on  parallel 
with  the  increase  in  organs,  collective  and  individual,  by  which 
these  functions  are  exercised  and  their  activity  as  a  system  is 
regulated. 

In  peaceful  societies,  favorable  conditions,  resulting  either 
from  the  abundance  of  food  resources,  or  from  analogous  condi- 
tions in  neighboring  tribes,  or  from  the  simultaneous  existence 
of  these  advantageous  conditions  in  all  the  neighboring  groups, 
tend  to  maintain  the  reciprocal  stability  of  the  groups,  and  there- 
fore also  that  of  the  existing  boundaries.  Under  these  condi- 
tions boundaries  tend  to  remain  fixed.  In  reality,  although  they 
are  not  displaced,  they  tend  toward  a  transformation  even  more 
radical,  in  this  sense  that  their  military  function  essentially 
negative  and  in  general  accessory,  tends  to  be  more  and  more  sub- 
ordinated to  the  positive  function  already  indicated,  and  which 
serves  the  inter-group  life.  However  great  may  be  the  inter- 
course between  groups,  it  will  nevertheless  be  limited.  To  con- 
ceive of  the  progressive  evolution  of  these  inter-group  relations 
as  parallel  with  the  diminution  of  the  individual  groups  is  an 
illusion ;  the  contrary  is  true.  The  development  of  lines  of  rail- 
road does  not  at  all  mean  the  decrease  of  the  intermediate 
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Stations;  on  the  contrary,  these  only  multiply  in  the  way  best 
suited  to  facilitate  the  traffic  for  short  distances,  between  neigh- 
boring groups,  as  well  as  for  the  great  distances  between  the 
limits  of  the  globe.  The  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  frontiers, 
not  only  geographical,  but  social,  is  a  factor  in  the  development 
of  civilization ;  the  more  they  multiply,  the  more  they  indicate 
that  social  organization  is  in  progress.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  differentiation  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  co-ordi- 
nation. It  is  with  frontiers  as  with  races  and  types:  the  more 
numerous  they  are,  the  more  the  differences  disappear,  and  the 
better  the  fusion  realized  through  the  disappearance  of  extreme 
forms.  In  a  word,  the  multiplication  of  limits  adequate  to  the 
progress  of  the  organization  is  in  the  same  class  as  that  of  races, 
a  perfecting  of  the  adaptation  of  the  species.  It  is  an  element  of 
order,  of  peace,  of  progress;  the  result  of  it  is  the  establishment 
of  a  new  average,  and  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  possible  indi- 
vidualization of  special  groups  and  of  their  units  —  an  individu- 
alization impossible  in  homogeneous,  small,  or  widely  scattered 
societies.  This  is  especially  true  when  there  is  added  a  certain 
equality  of  the  forces  between  a  society  and  the  neighboring 
societies.  This  equality,  or  rather  equivalence,  is  favorable  to 
an  exterior  equilibrium,  to  peaceful  relations  with  the  outside 
world,  to  the  formation  of  agreements,  of  treaties,  and  of  federa- 
tions; in  a  word  favorable  to  the  lessening  of  the  historic  and 
gross  role  of  frontiers  as  obstacles.  This  equality  may  end  in 
the  complete  intermingling  of  two  groups;  that  is,  in  com- 
plete fusion  which  would  give  to  them  common  defensive 
limits,  more  extensive,  and  would  coincide  with  a  progress  in 
interior  organization. 

On  the  contrary,  in  warlike  societies  the  contest  for  the  terri- 
torial and  numerical  extension  of  the  group  seems  to  be  caused 
by  the  existence  of  conditions  disadvantageous  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  normal  life.  This  contest  corresponds  to  an 
inequality  of  strength  between  the  groups,  and  also  to  an  inter- 
nal instability  caused  by  the  lack  of  proportion  of  the  food  supply 
and  other  resources  to  the  population. 

Economic  difficulties  appear  in  general  to  be  the  principal 
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factors  in  every  conflict.  War  is  a  coarse  and  uncertain  way  of 
violently  re-establishing  the  economic  equilibrium.  It  is  evident 
that  every  variation  in  the  frontiers  of  a  society  affects,  and  is 
affected  by,  its  own  internal  organization  as  well  as  by  that  of 
neighboring  societies.  In  primitive  and  uncivilized  society  the 
technique  of  taking  a  territory  and  its  inhabitants  by  force  would 
seem  to  be  an  easier  and  more  expeditious  way  than  that  of 
assimilation.  War  supplies  a  lack  of  resources  at  once  by  the 
conquest  of  territory,  by  the  subjugation  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  by  the  taking  of  booty.  Modem  wars  as  well  as  those 
of  ancient  times  have  very  often  been  caused  by  internal  diffi- 
culties. The  great  service  rendered  by  socialism  and  by  soci- 
ology has  been  to  set  forth,  as  the  thing  first  to  be  desired,  the 
solution  of  internal  social  questions,  and  to  show  that  upon  this 
depends  the  solution  of  international  problems,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  settlement  of  boundary  disputes. 

War  is  one  kind  of  solution.  Proudhon  realized  that ;  but  he 
was  only  emphasizing  this  point  in  his  reaction  against  the  fra- 
ternal idealism  of  his  time.  War  is  perhaps  a  provisional  and 
crude  solution  in  case  of  attack,  but  it  is  a  solution,  not  only 
barbarous,  but  childish. 

The  present  study  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  philosophy  of 
exterior  limits  of  society,  but  it  has  been  necessary  to  show  that 
these  exterior  limits  always  affect,  and  are  affected  by,  the  inter- 
nal organization  and  molecular  composition  of  the  social  group. 

While  between  peaceful  societies  the  frontiers  tend  to  disap- 
pear, to  be  transformed  into  means  of  communication  and  inter- 
nal exchanges,  both  material  and  ideal,  yet  between  military 
societies  they  tend  toward  greater  prominence  and  to  take  on  the 
most  repulsive  and  insuperable  forms,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
or  even  purely  conventional.  But  all  this  is  in  vain.  Any  bound- 
ary however  strong  and  high,  is  not  an  absolute  obstacle.  As  a 
fixed  line  it  symbolizes  equilibrium.  Such  a  line  will  remain 
permanently  fixed  only  so  long  as  the  equilibrium  does  not 
change;  but  the  equilibrium  is  always  changing.  From  the  social 
point  of  view,  inequality  between  social  groups  is  as  much  the 
aim  of  war  as  the  establishment  of  an  international  equilibrium. 
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Supremacy  and  equilibrium  are  the  two  poles  of  the  politics  of 
every  military  society.  Generally,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
compromised  equilibrium  is  only  the  pretext,  of  which  the  gain- 
ing of  supremacy  is  the  end.  This  is  well  kno\vn  for  in  these 
societies  the  internal  instability  can  find  a  remedy  only  in  the 
exploitation  of  neighboring  societieSi  just  as  the  interior  inequal- 
ity cannot  be  maintained  except  by  the  exploitation  of  the  inferior 
classes  —  of  slaves,  serfs,  or  hirelings.  The  most  radical  con- 
quest is  (hat  where  the  conquered  group  is  purely  and  simply 
transformed  into  a  caste  exclusively  devoted  to  productive  and 
peaceful  occupation,  under  the  direction,  and  to  the  profit,  of  the 
conquering  caste.  In  military  societies  the  strata  or  classes,  are 
also  marked  as  are  the  frontiers,  conforming  to  the  law  we  have 
noted,  and  according  to  which  the  external  structure  is  always 
correlative  to  the  internal  organization  and  composition. 

G.  De  Greef. 

Brussels,  Belgium. 

\To  he  continued^ 


MOOT  POINTS  IN  SOCIOLOGY. 
VI.    THE    FACTORS    OF    SOCIAL    CHANGE.— Continued. 

Passing  now  from  static o-dynamic  processes  and  trattsmuta- 
tions  as  factors  of  social  change  to  stimuli,  we  have  first  to 
remark  that  the  quest  for  these  is  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
a  brusque  revolution  in  the  conditions  of  life  or  thought  produces 
not  sudden  but  gradual  changes  in  society.  Removal  to  a  new 
environment,  the  change  from  peace  to  war  or  vice  versa,  con- 
tact with  an  alien  culture,  the  conjugation  of  two  peoples  through 
conquest,  the  introduction  of  a  new  agent  of  production  —  each  of 
these  may  suddenly  shift  the  plane  of  existence  for  a  people,  and 
necessitate  extensive  social  readjustments.  Yet,  owing  to  mental 
inertia  and  the  selfish  resistance  of  interested  classes,  such  read- 
justments are  apt  to  be  spread  over  a  considerable  period.  The 
shock  received  within  a  twelvemonth  may  echo  and  reverberate 
for  a  whole  generation.  It  is  because  a  given  stimulus  does  not 
cause  a  prompt  and  equally  vigorous  pulsation  in  social  life,  but 
brings  in  a  long  train  of  adaptations  some  of  them  at  several 
removes  trom  the  original  center  of  disturbance,  that  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  connect  social  transformations  with  their  primary  causes. 
Moreover,  a  succession  of  dissimilar  and  unrelated  stimuli  from 
different  quarters  may  yield  a  continuity  of  social  change  which 
will  foster  the  false  impression  that  the  transformations  of  society 
occur  in  a  fixed  order,  each  state  drawing  after  it  the  succeeding 
state,  according  to  some  formula  of  necessary  "  development." 

With  this  caution  we  may  now  take  up,  one  after  another,  the 
chief  extra-social  factors  of  social  change,  and  present  the  charac- 
teristic workings  of  each. 

I.  The  growth  of  population. —  This  phenomenon  presents 
two  cases.  In  the  one  case  the  rate  of  increase  is  the  same  for 
all  parts  of  the  population;  in  the  other,  the  various  classes  and 
sections  multiply  at  diverse  rates.  The  former  case  will  be  con- 
sidered first. 

8i 
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A  uniform  increase  of  numbers  throughout  society,  while  it 
does  not  directly  disturb  the  relations  of  the  parts,  changes  the 
relation  of  population  to  land,  and  thus  intensifies  the  exertions 
needed  to  procure  subsistence.  This  incites  to  new  ways  of 
exploiting  the  environment,  which  in  turn  bring  individuals  into 
new  relations,  and  so  cause  a  revolution  of  social  structure.  The 
advance  from  the  hunting  to  the  pastoral  stage  does  not  seem  to 
have  followed  promptly  the  domestication  of  animals,  but  to  have 
often  awaited  the  pressure  of  population.  Man  seems  first  to  have 
tamed  animals  for  amusement.  In  Africa  we  find  the  Ovambo 
"very  rich  in  cattle  and  fond  of  animal  diet,  yet  their  beasts 
would  seem  to  be  kept  for  show  rather  than  for  food."  Says 
Bucher :  "  Generally  speaking,  the  possession  of  cattle  is  for  the 
negro  peoples  merely  'a  representation  of  wealth  and  the  object 
of  an  almost  extravagant  veneration'  —  merely  a  matter  of 
fancy."  An  Indian  village  in  the  interior  of  Brazil  "  resembles  a 
great  menagerie  .  .  .  .  ;  but  none  of  the  many  animals  are 
raised  because  of  the  meat  or  for  other  economic  purpose."  "  On 
the  whole,  then,  no  importance  can  be  attached  to  cattle-raising 
in  the  production  of  the  food  supplies  of  primitive  peoples."  The 
motor,  then,  that  urges  a  primitive  people  on  into  the  pastoral 
state  is  either  the  growing  scarcity  of  game  (a  "cumulative 
effect "),  or  the  increase  of  numbers. 

The  same  driving  force  caused  man  to  pass  from  herdmanship 
to  tillage.  Of  the  Navajos  we  read :  "  Indian  corn  ....  was 
known  to  them  apparently  from  the  earliest  times,  but  while  they 
remained  a  mere  hunting  tribe,  they  detested  the  labor  of  planting. 
But  as  their  numbers  increased,  the  game,  more  regularly  hunted, 
became  scarce,  and  to  maintain  themselves  in  food,  necessity 
forced  them  to  a  more  general  cultivation  of  corn,  and  the  regu- 
lar practice  of  planting  became  established  among  them."  Says 
Baden- Powell :  "  Necessity  has  forced  Rajputs  and  others  to 
take  to  agriculture."  Wallace  writes :  "  The  prospect  of  starva- 
tion is,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  the  transition  [to  agriculture] 
probably  in  all  cases,  and  certainly  in  the  case  of  the  Bashkirs." 
Middendorf  says :  "  Only  the  poorest  Kirghises,  driven  by  want, 
engage  in  tillage."    An  ancient  chronicle,  alluding  to  the  passage 
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from  pasturage  to  agriculture  in  seventh-century  Ireland,  says: 
"  Because  of  the  abundance  of  the  households,  in  their  period, 
therefore  it  is  that  they  [the  sons  of  ^d  Slane]  introduced 
boundaries  in  Ireland."  Jenks  tells  us  that  the  earliest  cultivators 
of  the  soil  were  "  strangers  attached  to  the  tribe  upon  whom  the 
rough  work  of  the  community  fell,  and  who  would  be  the  first  to 
suffer  from  scarcity  of  food."  Elsewhere  we  are  told :  "  When 
hemmed  in  by  impassable  barriers  or  invincible  enemies,  pastoral 
tribes  under  the  pressure  of  increasing  population  slowly  become 
agricultural."  To  the  same  force  is  due  the  change  from  exten- 
sive and  shifting  cultivation,  where  after  a  crop  or  two  the  culti- 
vator makes  a  fresh  clearing,  to  intensive  agriculture,  where  by 
an  alternation  of  crops  and  fallow  the  same  land  is  used  in 
perpetuity. 

Now,  through  these  economic  changes  the  movement  of  popu- 
lation becomes  a  primary  cause  of  the  changes  in  social  organiza- 
tion to  which  they  give  rise.  The  adoption  of  pastoral  pursuits 
converts  the  savage  pack  into  the  tribe,  institutes  property,  estab- 
lishes male  kinship,  develops  patriarchal  authority,  favors  poly- 
gyny and  wife-purchase,  makes  woman  a  chattel,  causes  captives 
to  be  enslaved  instead  of  eaten,  and  substitutes  the  wergeld  for 
the  blood-feud.  The  adoption  of  agriculture  changes  the  nature 
of  the  social  bond.  Says  Maine :  "  From  the  moment  a  tribal 
community  settles  down  finally  upon  a  definite  space  of  land,  the 
land  begins  to  be  the  basis  of  society  in  place  of  kinship."  It 
breaks  up  the  tribe  into  clans  which  become  village  communities. 
The  back-breaking  toil  induces  a  resort  to  systematic  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade.  Where  settlement  has  already  occurred,  the  pas- 
sage from  simple  collection  to  tillage  causes  a  passage  from  the 
large  patriarchal  household  to  the  simple  family,  and  from  family 
property  in  land  to  individual  property  with  the  right  of  bequest. 

After  agriculture  is  adopted,  the  increase  of  population  does 
not  cease  to  be  a  dynamic  factor.  The  land  is  progressively 
occupied,  until  at  last  the  laborer  has  no  longer  a  direct  access  to 
natural  resources,  but  must  offer  his  services  for  wages.  When 
this  point  is  reached,  slavery  and  serfdom  begin  to  disappear,  for 
coercion  is  no  longer  necessary  to  secure  a  supply  of  laborers. 
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The  expansion  of  population  compels  a  resort  to  inferior  soils, 
which,  by  enhancing  the  value  of  good  land  and  increasing  the 
landowner's  share  of  the  produce,  engenders  an  agricultural 
aristocracy,  which,  as  it  withdraws  itself  entirely  from  labor  and 
concentrates  its  attention  on  war  and  politics,  becomes  master  of 
the  community. 

Again,  the  enlargement  of  demand  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  numbers  enables  an  exchange  economy  to  take  the 
place  of  domestic  husbandr}',  perhaps  causes  a  foreign  trade  to 
spring  up.  The  growth  of  potential  exchange,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  local  surpluses  to  be  disposed  of  and  the  greater 
local  deficits  to  be  supplied  from  outside  sources,  makes  it  worth 
while  to  create  avenues  of  communication,  and  these,  in  turn, 
promote  the  territorial  division  of  labor.  The  growth  of  num- 
bers in  a  region  cannot  but  strain  its  natural  resources  in  certain 
respects  and  compel  the  local  population  to  supply  their  lack  of 
certain  commodities  from  the  larger  resources  of  some  other 
locality,  sending  out  in  return  those  products  of  their  own  region 
which  are  to  be  had  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Besides  calling 
into  being  merchants,  markets,  and  movements  of  goods,  the 
expansion  of  population  causes  local  groups  of  craftsmen  to 
spring  up  for  the  supplying  of  articles  formerly  demanded  in 
quantities  too  small  to  set  up  currents  of  trade.  In  place  of  the 
transitory  assemblages  at  fairs,  there  now  appear  town  popula- 
tions regularly  exchanging  their  wares  with  the  country. 

The  growing  prominence  of  exchange  brings  men  into 
unwonted  relations,  which  presently  call  forth  an  expansion  of 
law  on  the  commercial  side.  The  appearance  of  routes  travers- 
ing many  jurisdictions,  and  the  need  of  a  more  perfect  security 
to  goods  en  route  or  in  a  market,  create  a  demand  for  royal 
protection  and  cement  that  alliance  of  the  nascent  merchant- 
artisan  groups  with  the  king  which  is  so  potent  in  humbling  the 
feudal  lords.  The  monarch,  finding  his  surest  support  in  his 
struggle  with  the  barons  in  the  burgher  population,  picks  from 
them  his  agents  and  servants,  and  the  choicest  of  these,  ennobled 
by  royal  patent,  take  their  places  alongside  the  old  territorial 
aristocracy. 
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The  towns  which  arose  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  expanding  population  became  the  starting-point  of  social 
and  political  developments  quite  tangential  to  the  institutions  of 
the  time.  The  manor  was  a  type  of  constrained  association ;  the 
town,  of  free  association.  "  City  air  makes  free."  Outside  the 
town  the  industrial  classes  were  servile,  and  a  stigma  attached  to 
labor;  insidej  labor  was  honored,  and  the  workman  felt  joy  and 
pride  in  his  work.  Outside,  fighting  and  working  were  distinct 
professions;  inside,  the  burgher  labored  or  fought  as  occasion 
required.  Outside  was  rigid  hereditary  caste;  inside,  men  stood 
in  multiple  and  fluid  relationships.  The  town,  in  fact,  con- 
tained the  germ  of  a  distinct  social  growth.  How  pregnant  is  the 
overflow  of  population  into  towns  appears  from  the  fact  that 
town  life  develops  a  mentality  of  its  own,  more  impressionable 
and  plastic  than  that  of  the  country.  Here  outworn  traditions 
and  narrow  sentiments  and  obstinate  prejudices  cancel  one 
another.  Races  fuse  and  intermarry.  There  appear  new  com- 
binations of  hereditary  factors.  Variation  is  more  common.  The 
shutters  of  the  intellect  are  taken  down.  The  mind  becomes  alert 
and  supple.  Freed  from  the  hampering  net  of  kin  and  class  ties, 
the  individual  appears.  The  town  is,  therefore,  a  hotbed,  where 
seed-ideas  quickly  germinate.  Its  progressive  population  soon 
places  itself  at  the  head  of  the  social  procession,  and  sets  the  pace 
for  the  conservative  country. 

The  city,  less  traditional  than  the  country,  values  men  accord- 
ing to  some  present  fact  —  their  efficiency  or  their  wealth,  rather 
than  their  family.  It  is  democratic  or  plutocratic  in  temper, 
while  the  country  is  the  natural  support  of  aristocracy.  In  the 
city  people  consume,  as  it  were,  in  one  another's  presence,  and 
hence  their  expenditure  conforms  more  to  the  canon  of  Conspicu- 
ous Waste  than  does  that  of  countrymen.  The  multiplication  of 
merely  conventional  wants  arouses  energy,  intensifies  competi- 
tion, whets  egoism,  and  restricts  the  size  of  the  family. 

The  increase  of  social  mass  has  various  effects  upon  regulative 
institutions.  A  lateral  extension  of  society,  by  causing  distinc- 
tions to  arise  between  local  chiefs  and  the  head  chief,  between 
local  priests  and  the  high  priest,  favors  the  formation  of  hier- 
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archies.  The  growth  of  the  aggregate  causes  a  diflferentiation 
between  sacred  and  secular  functionaries,  between  military  and 
civil  heads,  and  between  judicial,  legislative,  and  executive  offices. 
The  heavier  burden  of  business  compels  the  ruler  to  surround 
himself  with  helpers,  who  in  turn  require  other  helpers,  until 
government  structure  becomes  complex.  Power  is  deputed  and 
re-deputed.  Control  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  leisured  or  the 
trained.  The  exclusion  of  the  poorer  classes  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  republic  in  its  later  period  was  due  to  its 
expansion.  "  Now  that  Rome  had  ceased  to  be  a  purely  Italian 
state,  and  had  adopted  Hellenic  culture,  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  take  a  small  farmer  from  the  plow  and  set  him  at  the  head  of 
the  community."  Eventually,  owing  to  the  overflow  of  popula- 
tion into  the  great  burgess-colonies,  and  the  diffusion  of  the 
Romans  throughout  the  peninsula,  the  absolute  centralization  in 
the  one  focus  of  Rome  was  given  up,  and  a  municipal  system  was 
instituted  for  Italy  which  permitted  the  formation  of  smaller 
civic  communities  within  the  Roman  community.  "  Under 
Chlodovech  and  his  immediate  successors,"  we  read,  "  the  People, 
asembled  in  arms,  had  a  real  participation  in  the  resolutions  of 
the  king.  But  with  the  increasing  size  of  the  kingdom,  the  meet- 
ing of  the  entire  people  became  impossible."  In  New  England, 
after  the  local  community  reaches  a  certain  size,  the  annual  town- 
meeting  is  replaced  by  the  government  by  mayor  and  council. 

There  is,  furthermore,  reason  to  believe  that  the  formation  of 
large,  dense,  complex  bodies  of  population  is  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  a  belief  in  the  rights  of  man  as  man  and  to  the  spread 
of  ideas  of  human  equality,  i.  e.,  of  the  habits  of  thought  that 
underlie  individualism  and  democracy. 

So  far,  the  growth  of  population  has  been  assumed  to  proceed 
at  an  equal  rate  throughout  society.  If,  now,  it  be  assumed  that 
the  rate  of  increase  is  sensibly  unequal,  a  new  set  of  consequences 
appears.  The  resulting  inequality  of  pressure  —  providing  the 
distribution  of  life-opportunities  remains  the  same  —  will  cause 
people  to  pass  from  class  to  class  and  from  place  to  place.  City 
dwellers  never  keep  abreast  of  country  dwellers  in  reproduction, 
and  hence  the  city  has  constantly  to  be  fed  with  the  overflow  from 
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the  farms.  One  consequence  is  that  the  city  never  becomes  tradi- 
tional and  static,  as  it  might  well  do  if  it  grew  from  its  own  loins. 
Another  result  is  the  gradual  depletion  of  the  eugenic  capital  of 
the  rural  population  —  e.  g.,  the  increasing  brachycephaly  of 
France  within  historic  times  —  owing  to  the  continual  drain  of 
its  best  elements  to  the  cities.  As  the  towns  draw  from  the  fields, 
so  the  fertile  valleys,  sterilized  by  their  very  prosperity,  draw  from 
the  barren  uplands  streams  of  migrants  representing  the  peoples 
beaten  in  ancient  conquests. 

It  may  happen  that  the  distinct  types  in  the  population  —  the 
martial  and  the  industrial,  the  imaginative  and  the  calculating, 
the  "ideo-motor"  and  the  "critical-intellectual  "  —  come  under 
diverse  influences  which  make  their  rates  of  reproduction  unequal, 
and  so  change  their  numerical  proportions.  Every  such  shifting 
of  the  predominant  type  is  marked  by  important  vicissitudes  in 
society. 

The  unequal  increase  of  population  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
frontier  finally  sets  up  a  current  of  migration  which  replaces  one 
race,  language,  or  civilization  by  another,  thereby  entailing  changes 
in  society.  If  the  frontier  is  a  political  one,  the  movement  is  likely 
to  take  the  form  of  an  armed  invasion,  and  the  society  must 
sustain  the  shock  of  war.  It  is  now  understood  that  the  assaults 
of  the  Germans  upon  the  Roman  empire  were  prompted  by  over- 
population, and  the  eventual  failure  to  withstand  them  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  infecundity  had  reduced  the  empire  to  a  hollow 
shell. 

II.  The  accumulation  of  wealth. —  The  progress  of  wealth, 
and  the  expansion  of  income  which  attends  the  control  of  a 
growing  mass  of  capital,  have  a  transforming  effect  on  society. 
Even  a  general  movement  of  prosperity  shared  in  by  all  is  a 
dynamic  factor.  The  enlarged  production  shows  itself,  not  along 
the  entire  line  of  commodities,  but  chiefly  in  the  higher  grades  of 
goods,  and  in  comforts  and  luxuries.  These  qualitative  changes 
in  production  cannot  but  result  in  the  transfer  of  labor  and 
capital  from  certain  occupations  to  others,  from  extractive  to 
elaborative  industries,  from  the  production  of  goods  to  the  sup- 
plying of  services,  from  certain  centers  and  regions  to  other 
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centers  and  regions.  Manufactures  and  foreign  trade  will  be 
stimulated.  Redistributions  of  population  will  take  place  between 
country  and  city,  between  districts  producing  necessaries  and 
districts  that  produce  luxuries.  The  preponderating  importance 
of  capital  enhances  the  sacredness  of  property  in  law  and  in 
morals,  strengthens  government  as  a  property-protecting  agency, 
and  exalts  the  virtues  of  frugality  and  thrift. 

At  the  same  time,  the  enlarged  consumption  of  goods  tends  to 
bring  about  certain  social  changes.  Crime  becomes  less  serious 
than  vice,  so  that  moral  injunctions  aim  less  to  restrain  men  from 
aggression  than  to  fortify  them  against  the  temptations  to  over- 
indulgence. Human  depravity  is  doubted,  and  belief  in  future 
retribution  dies  out.  The  God  of  Fear  yields  to  the  God  of  Love. 
In  worship,  praise  gains  at  the  expense  of  prayer.  To  guide  men, 
amid  the  greater  variety  of  consumables,  toward  certain  harmoni- 
ous groupings  of  goods,  numerous  standards  of  consumption  are 
erected. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  however,  that  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital  all  portions  of  society  will  participate  to  the  same 
degree.  Some  will  distance  others,  and  those  who  thus  become 
differentiated  from  the  rest  in  respect  to  possessions  will  eventu- 
ally segregate  into  a  distinct  social  class.  For  capital  is  not 
merely  economic  power;  it  is  latent  social  power.  Those  of 
superabundant  wealth  in  time  convert  portions  of  it  into  political 
power,  legal  privileges,  and  invidious  social  preferences  and 
exemptions,  all  serving  to  mark  them  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
community.  In  other  words,  an  aristocracy  may  originate,  quite 
apart  from  conquest,  quite  apart  from  royal  grace,  in  the  mere 
fact  of  superior  riches.  "The  heroes  of  the  Homeric  poems," 
says  Maine,  "  are  not  only  valiant,  but  wealthy ;  the  warriors  of 
the  Nibelungen  Lied  are  not  only  noble,  but  rich.  In  the  later 
Greek  literature  we  find  pride  of  birth  identified  with  pride  in 
seven  wealthy  ancestors."  Among  the  ancient  Irish  the  nobles 
are  in  seven  grades,  distinguished  chiefly  by  wealth.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  is  the  Aire-desa  and  "the  Brehon  law  pro- 
vides that  when  the  Bo-Aire  has  acquired  twice  the  wealth  of  an 
Aire-desa  and  has  held  it  for  a  certain  number  of  generations,  h? 
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becomes  an  Aire-desa  himself."  The  possession  of  resources  suffi- 
cient to  enable  one  to  fight  on  horseback  rather  than  on  foot  has 
become  the  germ  of  knighthood  the  world  over.  Out  of  it  grew 
the  Greek  hippeis,  the  Roman  Equestrian  Order,  the  Gaulish 
equites,  and  the  mediaeval  knighthoods. 

The  appearance  of  a  body  of  wealthy  persons  overthrows  that 
primitive  political  equality  of  citizens  based  upon  their  like  capa- 
city to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  the  commonwealth.  Clients  and 
retainers  multiply,  and  these  natural  partisans  of  the  rich  under- 
mine the  burgess  class.  Not  only  is  the  possession  of  greaX 
wealth  generally  felt  to  afford  a  presumption  of  superiority,  but 
the  position  of  the  poorer  citizens  is  weakened  by  their  economic 
dependence.  "  It  is  by  taking  stock  that  the  free  Irish  tribesman 
becomes  the  Ceile  or  Kyle,  the  vassal  or  man  of  his  chief,  owing 
him  not  only  rent,  but  service  and  homage."  Meanwhile  the 
proprietors,  freed  from  labor,  devote  themselves  to  war  and 
politics,  and,  well  accoutred  and  expert  in  weapons,  they  finally 
prove  themselves  more  than  a  match  for  the  plebs. 

Besides  political  inequality,  the  differentiation  by  possessions 
entails  various  other  secondary  forms  of  differentiation.  Service 
in  the  Roman  cavalry,  originally  obligatory  upon  all  who  could 
furnish  two  horses,  became  after  a  time  a  badge  of  superiority. 
Men  of  standing  remained  in  the  cavalry  after  they  had  become 
incapacitated  by  age.  "Young  men  of  rank  more  and  more 
withdrew  from  serving  in  the  infantry,  and  the  legionary  cavalry 
became  a  close  aristocratic  corps."  By  the  time  of  Sulla  the 
dying  out  of  the  sturdy  farmer  class  and  the  formation  of  an 
urban  rabble  had  converted  the  Roman  army  "  from  a  burgess 
force  into  a  set  of  mercenaries  who  showed  no  fidelity  to  the 
state  at  all,  and  proved  faithful  to  the  officer  only  when  he  had 
the  skill  personally  to  gain  their  attachment."  Finally  the  rich 
come  to  feel  that  wealth  ought  to  buy  its  possessor  clear  of  every 
onerous  duty.  In  Caesar's  time  "  in  the  soldiery  not  a  trace  of  the 
better  classes  could  any  longer  be  discovered.  In  law  the  general 
obligation  to  bear  arms  still  subsisted ;  but  the  levy  took  place  in 
the  most  irregular  and  unfair  manner.  Numerous  persons  liable 
to  serve  were  wholly  passed  over The  Roman  burgess 
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cavalry,  now  merely  vegetated  as  a  sort  of  mounted  noble  g^ard, 
whose  perfumed  cavaliers  and  exquisite  high-bred  horses  only 
played  a  part  in  the  festivals  of  the  capital ;  the  so-called  burgess 
infantry  was  a  troop  of  mercenaries,  swept  together  from  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  burgess  population." 

Other  differentiations  are  connected  with  certain  ideas  which 
naturally  strike  root  in  a  society  marked  by  great  pecuniary 
inequality.  One  is  the  notion  that  it  is  disgraceful  to  take  money 
for  work.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  raise  a  wall  of  partition  between 
the  laborer  or  artisan  and  the  respectable  landlord  or  manufac- 
turer, between  the  private  and  the  officer,  between  the  clerk  and 
the  magistrate.  Akin  to  this  is  the  idea  that  labor  is  not  respect- 
able. Springing  up  among  the  wealthy  after  they  have  with- 
drawn from  all  public  duties  and  become  a  leisure  class  pure  and 
simple,  this  notion,  descending  through  society,  aggravates  the 
discontent  and  envy  of  the  poor,  and  causes  work  to  be  shunned 
as  much  on  account  of  its  stigma  as  on  account  of  its  irksomeness. 
Finally  comes  the  notion  that  human  luorth  is  measured,  not  by 
achievements  or  personal  qualities,  but  by  the  scale  of  consump- 
tion. This  exalts  pecuniary  emulation  above  all  other  forms  of 
rivalry,  and  engenders  a  host  of  purely  factitious  wants  which 
call  into  being  an  insensate  luxury  and,  descending  through  the 
social  strata,  prevent  the  application  of  goods  to  real  human 
needs.  The  joint  operation  of  these  principles  raises  the  craving 
for  wealth  to  an  extravagant  pitch  and  depresses  the  worth  of 
everything  else.  These  effects  appear  most  nakedly  in  the  Rome 
of  the  last  age  of  the  republic,  where  the  slave  economy  had  com- 
pletely wiped  out  the  middle  class.  Says  Mommsen:  "To  be 
poor  was  not  merely  the  sorest  disgrace  and  the  worst  crime,  but 
the  only  disgrace  and  the  only  crime;  for  money  the  statesman 
sold  the  state  and  the  burgess  sold  his  freedom ;  the  post  of  the 
officer  and  the  vote  of  the  juryman  were  to  be  had  for  money; 
for  money  the  lady  of  quality  surrendered  her  person  as  well  as 
the  common  courtesan;  the  falsifying  of  documents  and  perjuries 
had  become  so  common  that  in  a  popular  poet  of  this  age  an  oath 
is  called  '  the  plaster  for  debts.'  Men  had  forgotten  what  honesty 
was;   a  person  who  refused  a  bribe  was  regarded,  not  as  an 
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upright  man,  but  as  a  personal  foe."  There  was  "nothing  to 
bridge  over  or  soften  the  fatal  contrast  between  the  world  of  the 
beggars  and  the  world  of  the  rich,"  "The  wider  the  chasm  by 
which  the  two  worlds  were  externally  divided,  the  more  com- 
pletely they  coincided  in  the  like  annihilation  of  family  life  .... 
in  the  like  laziness  and  luxury,  the  like  unsubstantial  economy, 
the  like  unmanly  dependence,  the  like  corruption  differing  only  in 
its  scale,  the  like  criminal  demoralization,  the  like  longing  to 
begin  the  war  with  property." 

The  misery  of  the  multitude  was  such  that  free  men  not 
infrequently  sold  themselves  to  the  contractors  for  board  and 
wages  as  gladiatorial  slaves.  The  obsequiousness  of  legal  rela- 
tions to  economic  realities  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  juris- 
consults of  the  period  pronounced  lawful  and  actionable  the  con- 
tract of  such  a  gladiatorial  slave  "to  let  himself  be  chained, 
scourged,  burned,  or  killed,  without  opyposition,  if  the  laws  of 
the  institution  should  so  require." 

Changes  in  taste,  the  growth  and  redistribution  of  population, 
the  shifting  of  trade  routes,  mechanical  inventions,  discovery  of 
natural  deposits,  or  increase  in  local  security,  cause  wealth  to 
well  up  at  new  spots  or  to  come  into  new  hands.  If  it  is  true 
that  capital  is  a  primitive  kind  of  power  which  may  be  trans- 
muted and  differentiated  into  nearly  all  forms  of  the  Desirable, 
then  New  Wealth  will  be  pregnant  with  social  change.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  fact.  The  first  full-fledged  aristocracy  is  based  on 
agricultural  profits,  for  among  the  sources  of  early  revenue  land 
alone  possesses  that  stability  which  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
merely  rich  may  ripen  into  a  true  nobility.  If,  however,  by  the 
side  of  the  blue-blooded  territorial  aristocracy  there  forms  a  con- 
siderable body  of  plebeian  rich,  the  social  structure  is  at  once 
subject  to  a  strain  which  sooner  or  later  will  modify  it.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  source  of  these  fortunes  be  piracy,  commerce, 
manufacture,  colonial  exploitation,  tax- farming,  or  finance; 
money  is  power  and  ultimately  contrives  to  register  itself  in  super- 
economic  forms.  The  fall  of  the  Greek  aristocracies  was  due  to  the 
fortunes  made  in  commerce,  navigation,  and  manufacture.  The 
Eupatrids,  absorbed  in  war  and  politics  and  content  to  leave  the 
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working  of  their  lands  to  serfs,  were  confronted  by  new  men  who, 
by  clearing  and  inclosure,  sometimes  by  marriage,  had  become 
owners  of  landed  estates.  The  assault  of  these  upstarts  on  the 
political  monopoly  of  the  old  territorial  nobility  began  the  move- 
ment which  ended  at  last  in  democracy.  Thucydides  declares  that 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  people  of  means  brought  about  an 
irresistible  demand  for  a  larger  participation  in  government,  and 
that  this  triumph  of  property  over  birth  occurred  usually  in  states 
where  property  was  most  diffused,  and  where  maritime  com- 
merce, industry,  and  financial  speculation  were  most  developed. 
Caius  Gracchus  carried  his  reforms  and  broke  down  the  govern- 
ing aristocracy  of  Rome  by  turning  over  to  the  rich  speculator 
and  merchant  class,  that  had  grown  up  outside  the  old  senatorial 
nobility,  the  farming  of  all  the  Asiatic  provinces  and  the  control 
of  the  jury  courts. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  highly  prosperous  commercial  or  mining 
towns  bought  of  their  lords  the  grant  of  special  rights  and 
immunities,  and  thus  virtually  ransomed  themselves  out  of  the 
feudal  system.  In  France  the  first  extra-feudal  fortunes  origin- 
ated in  the  farming  of  taxes.  Later,  commerce  and  manufactur- 
ing created  a  wealthy  class  upon  which  the  monarch  constantly 
leaned  when  extending  his  authority  at  the  expense  of  the  feudal 
seigneurs.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
proud  Duke  of  Sully  laments  that  "at  this  day  ....  when 
everything  is  rated  by  the  money  which  it  brings,  this  generous 
body  of  nobility  is  brought  into  comparison  with  the  managers  of 
the  revenue,  the  officers  of  justice,  and  the  drudges  of  business." 
Finally,  can  anyone  doubt  that  the  strong  tendency  in  the  new 
extra-European  societies  toward  popular  government  and  the 
democratic  spirit  finds  at  least  one  of  its  ultimate  roots  in  the 
diffusion  of  opportunities  to  accumulate  property  brought  about 
by  the  presence  of  free  land? 

III.  Migration  to  a  new  environment. —  Here  again  we  hav^; 
two  cases:  (a)  when  the  new  environment  is  similar  to  the  old; 
(b)  when  it  is  essentially  different.  The  first  is  presented  when 
colonies  are  established  on  the  same  parallel  or,  better  yet,  the 
same  isotherm  with  the  mother-country.  Here  the  chief  cause 
why  the  new  society  varies  from  the  aid  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
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colony  the  proportion  between  people  and  land  is  totally  different 
from  that. in  the  metropolis.  Coming  from  an  old,  highly  diver- 
sified and  differentiated  society,  the  colonists,  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  their  land,  find  themselves  thrown  back  into  the 
stage  of  extensive  agriculture,  or  even  of  herdsmanship.  More- 
over, being  more  favorable  to  production  than  to  consumption, 
the  colony  attracts  the  active,  but  contains  few  persons  living  on 
incomes  derived  exclusively  from  ownership.  For  these  reasons 
the  new  society  by  no  means  reproduces  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  mother-society.  Labor  is  honored.  Achievement  rather  than 
enjoyment  is  its  ideal  of  life.  Vigor  and  efficiency  are  more 
esteemed  than  graces  and  refinements.  The  lack  of  cities,  of 
intercourse,  and  of  leisure  is  unfavorable  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  sciences  or  the  fine  arts.  The  scarcity  of  labor  may  lead  to 
the  enslavement  of  weaker  races.  The  community  being  little 
differentiated  economically  or  socially,  manhood  rather  than 
property  controls  the  commonwealth,  the  temper  is  individualistic 
and  liberty-loving,  and  popular  institutions  take  root.  Equality 
before  the  law  is  insisted  on.  Primogeniture  is  renounced.  The 
state  has  little  power  to  withstand  public  opinion.  The  spell  of 
tradition  is  broken  and  the  hereditary  principle  is  weak.  The 
spirit  of  society  is  either  humanitarian  or  plutocratic,  but  not 
aristocratic. 

Owing  to  the  growth  of  numbers,  however,  such  a  society  will 
in  time  approximate  the  mother-society,  unless  its  early  spirit  is 
so  crystallized  in  ideals  and  institutions  as  to  control  its  later 
development.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  migration  takes  place  to  an 
unlike  environment  —  as  when  northerners  occupy  a  tropical 
island,  mountaineers  descend  to  the  seacoast,  or  a  maritime  people 
removes  to  an  inland  plateau  —  the  new  social  development  may 
be  quite  tangent  to  the  old.  Here  the  chief  transforming  factor  is 
not  Climate  or  Aspect  of  Nature  working  directly  on  people,  but 
radical  change  of  occupation,  working  first  on  habits  and  ideas, 
and  then  on  social  relationships  and  institutions.  What  the 
direction  of  variation  will  be  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  predict, 
unless  the  nature  of  the  new  environment  is  specified. 

Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 

The  University  of  Nebraska. 

[To  he  concluded.'] 


THE  FOUNDERS  OF  SOCIOLOGY.* 

In  speaking  of  "Tlie  Founders  of  Sociology"  one  runs  the 
risk  of  being  taken  for  a  seeker  after  treasure  that  does  not  exist. 
Some  people  assure  us  that  sociology  is  scientifically  a  mere 
chimera  —  a  toy  for  the  dotage  of  the  man  of  science.  M.  Block, 
a  more  than  usually  philosophical  economist,  compiled  a  Diction- 
ary of  Economic  and  Social  Science.  Under  the  rubric,  "  Soci- 
ology," he  inserted  an  article  which  began  thus :  "  Does  there 
exist  a  social  science?  One  must  answer  squarely,  No."  Others 
assert  there  is  an  indefinite  number  of  sociologies  —  as  many  men, 
so  many  sociologists.  It  is  certainly  not  an  easy  matter  to  con- 
ceive even  the  possibility  of  combining  into  one  integral  study  all 
available  knowledge  of  man  and  of  society.  It  may  help  us  to 
realize  the  difficulty  of  getting  hold  of  a  great  abstract  idea  like 
that  of  a  general  scheme  of  sociology,  if  we  recall  an  incident  of 
one  of  Captain  Cook's  voyages.  He  had  touched  at  the  island 
which  afterward  became  known  as  New  Guinea  (or  was  it  New 
Caledonia?).  He  tried  to  find  out  from  the  inhabitants  what  was 
the  native  name  of  the  island.  But  in  whatever  part  of  the  island 
he  questioned  the  inhabitants  he  found  that  they  could  give  him 
the  name  of  their  own  district  only.  It  had  not  occurred  to  any 
of  them  that  a  name  was  required  for  the  whole  island.  They  had 
not  risen  to  this  generality  of  conception.  They  were  specialists 
in  district  geography.  They  had  not  been  able  to  conceive  a  gen- 
eral geography  of  the  island. 

In  respect  of  his  dubious  scientific  status,  the  sociologist 
resembles  his  not  remote  kinsman,  the  theologian.  And  of 
theologians  we  have  been  told  (the  saying  is  attributed  to  Pro- 
fessor Flint)  that  there  are  two  kinds:  there  are  the  theologians 
who  have  had  religious  experience,  and  there  are  the  theologians 
who  have  read  the  works  of  other  theologians.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, apply  this  principle  to  the  classification  of  sociologists. 
For  we  have  all  had  social  experience  —  even  those  who  write 
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books  on  sociology.  To  live  at  all  is  to  have  social  experience. 
The  child  who  can  write  his  name  has  of  necessity  amassed  an 
impressive  quantity  of  social  experience.  The  woman  who  spends 
a  few  shillings  in  a  grocer's  shop  in  doing  so  pronounces  a  whole 
series  of  sociological  judgments. 

The  commonest  of  all  sociological  phenomena  is  that  which 
our  limited  vocabulary  opposes  to  society  —  the  individual.  The 
mind  of  the  individual  is  built  up  of  the  debris  of  i>ast  social 
systems.  Whoever  studies  the  working  of  the  human  mind  and 
its  history  is  either  studying  sociology  or  preparing  himself  for 
its  study.  Psychology  is  a  part  of  sociology  in  its  widest  sense. 
There  may  be  implicit  a  theory  of  society,  and  therefore  a  sys- 
tem of  sociology,  in  the  briefest  conversation,  in  a  phrase,  even 
in  a  word.  You  are  not  only  talking  sociology,  you  are  even 
indicating  the  presence  in  your  mind  of  far-reaching  conceptions 
of  social  relationships,  when  you  use  ethical  words  like  "duty," 
"justice,"  "honor,"  "vice;"  or  juristic  and  political  words  like 
"contract,"  "property,"  "taxes,"  "crime;"  or  economic  words 
like  "  profits,"  "  rent,"  "  wages,"  "  interest,"  "  capital ; "  or  domes- 
tic and  commonplace  words  like  "manners,"  "home,"  "luck," 
or  religious  words  like  "oath,"  "sacred,"  "sin,"  "sacrament," 
"  righteousness." 

What  is  a  newspaper  but  a  page  of  a  sociological  note-book, 
with  its  random  observations  and  its  lack  of  interpretative 
insight  ?  A  volume  of  the  Illustrated  London  News  is  a  museum 
of  sociology',  as  miscellaneous  in  its  arrangement  as  if  it  belonged 
to  the  palmy  days  of  South  Kensington.  The  journalists  and  the 
novelists  are  the  field-naturalists  of  sociology;  only  they  have  not 
yet  found  their  Linnaeus. 

A  novel,  when  it  is  not  a  monument  of  aesthetic  imbecility,  is 
a  dramatic  presentation  of  chance  observations  in  sociology  and 
psychology.  The  most  impressive  contribution  made  to  descrip- 
tive sociology  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  surely  the  Rougon- 
Macquart  series  of  Zola,  though  doubtless  there  are  many  who 
in  the  name  of  scientific  comprehensiveness  would  claim  that 
distinction  for  the  collected  works  of  Balzac.  The  preface  to 
Balzac's  La  Maison  du  chat  qui  pelote  is  a  classic  document  in  the 
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history  of  sociology,  and  it  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  it  appeared 
in  the  same  year  as  saw  the  completion  of  Comte's  Positive 
Philosophy.  In  fact,  was  it  not  Walter  Scott  and  Balzac  who 
contributed  the  particular  or  descriptive  parts  of  the  sociologfy,  to 
which  Comte  contributed  the  general  part,  or  principles  ? 

Does  not  society,  asks  Balzac,  in  the  preface  cited,  make  out 
of  given  surroundings  as  many  different  kinds  of  man  as  there 
are  varieties  in  zoology?  Are  there  not  as  many  social  species  as 
zoological  species  ?  Are  they  not  to  be  counted  as  social  species, 
he  says,  the  soldier,  the  workman,  the  administrator,  the  advocate, 
the  idler,  the  politician,  the  savant,  the  merchant,  the  sailor,  the 
poet,  the  pauper,  the  priest  ?  What  Buffon  did  for  natural  history, 
he  says,  has  to  be  done  for  human  society.  But  it  is  twice  as 
difficult  to  describe  a  social  as  a  zoological  species,  because  in 
society  woman  is  not  always  the  female  of  the  male.  But,  he  adds, 
with  the  confidence  of  the  realist :  "  French  society  is  going  to  be 
the  historian.    I  only  need  to  be  the  secretary." 

In  a  sense,  then^  we  are  all  sociologists.  But  let  us  not  con- 
fuse that  with  the  utterance  of  the  politician  who  said :  •  "  We  are 
all  socialists  now."  The  latter  saying  is,  or  is  meant  to  be,  a 
witticism ;  the  former  professes  to  be  a  literal  truth,  obvious  as 
soon  as  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  made  clear.  As  long  as  we 
allow  that  there  is  one  person  of  sound  mind  who  is  not  a  socialist 
in  any  of  the  accepted  meanings  of  the  term  that  alone  suffices 
to  put  socialism  in  the  class  of  controversial  and  partisan  subjects. 
Consensus  of  agreement  is  the  final  test  of  scientific  truth.  In 
what  sense,  then,  is  the  word  used,  when  it  is  asserted  that  every 
one  is  a  "  sociologist "  ?  Before  giving  the  general  and  abstract 
answer  to  that  question,  let  us  consider  one  or  two  illustrations. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  when  a  sensitive  child  is 
accused  of  a  wrongful  act  it  will  probably  blush,  whether  guilty 
or  innocent.  Why  is  this?  Mr.  Spencer  instances  as  an  analo- 
gous case  that  of  a  well-dressed  man  who  might  be  detected  help- 
ing a  lame  costermonger  to  push  a  barrow.  Though  assured  by 
his  own  conscience  of  the  meritoriousness  of  the  act,  the  well- 
dressed  gentleman  would  become  possessed  by  a  feeling  of  shame, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  that  he  was  observed.     Why  is  this?    ^An 
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eminent  geologist  has  declared  that,  notwithstanding  the  lifelong 
efforts  of  a  scientifically  trained  mind,  he  has  never  been  able  to 
free  himself  from  a  feeling  of  abject  shame,  when,  returning  to 
town  from  a  geological  excursion  in  muddy  boots  and  dusty  gar- 
ments, he  meets  an  acquaintance  in  the  streets.  It  belongs  perhaps 
to  the  same  class  of  phenomena,  the  observation  of  Emerson,  that 
the  consciousness  of  being  well  dressed  gives  more  satisfaction 
to  a  woman  than  all  the  comforts  of  religion. 

Now,  without  laying  any  stress  on  the  last  illustration  —  lest 
it  should  turn  out  to  apply  only  to  American  women  —  we  cannot 
fail  to  observe  in  all  these  cases  an  antagonism  between  the  uncon- 
scious and  the  conscious  life,  between  instinct  and  reason.  The 
instinct  dictates  a  form  of  feeling  and  conduct  in  apparent  con- 
formity to  a  different  state  of  society  and  social  usage  from  that 
envisaged  by  the  reason.  How  far  can  we  further  define  the  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  of  this  antagonism?  How  far  can  we 
trace  its  origin  and  growth,  how  work  toward  its  reconciliation? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  which,  more  or  less  vaguely,  the 
mere  experience  of  the  antagonism  tends  to  evoke.  The  mere 
rising  of  the  questions  into  consciousness,  however  dimly  and 
indefinitely,  marks  the  sociologist.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that 
very  few  people  give  any  precise  formulation  to  these  inquisitive 
promptings,  and  still  fewer  make  any  persistent  effort  to  arrive  at 
even  approximately  satisfactory  answers.  But  how  far  is  that  due 
to  the  stupefying  circumstances  with  which  an  ill-organized 
society  dulls  the  natural  and  legitimate  curiosity  of  the  child? 
How  far  to  the  absence  of  adequate  educational  means  for  guiding 
and  developing  that  curiosity,  and  awakening  the  growing  mind 
to  the  great  issues  of  life? 

In  accounting  for  the  fact  that  so  many  people  are  sociologists 
spoiled  in  the  making,  we  have  to  take  account  both  of  the  forces 
that  actively  make  for  degeneration,  and  of  the  ineffectiveness  of 
forces  that  are  supposed  to  guide  and  stimulate  development. 

In  innumerable  ways,  everyone  is,  in  the  daily  routine  of  life, 
inevitably  led  up  to  the  consideration  of  sociological  problems. 
Who,  for  instance,  is  so  busy  as  never  to  yield  a  passing  thought 
to  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  the  ways  of  spending 
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money?  Who  is  so  old  as  not  to  remember  the  days  of  youth  ful- 
ness, in  which  a  genuine  curiosity  was  felt  about  the  natural 
history  of  a  five-pound  note?  The  boy  who  hesitates  between 
buying  a  pocketknife  and  a  copy  of  The  Three  Musketeers  is 
fathei  to  the  man  who  hesitates  between  the  purchase  of  a  horse 
and  tlie  Encyclopccdia  Britannica.  But  the  man  of  forty  may  be 
—  and  alas!  generally  is — more  indifferent  than  the  youth  of 
twenty  about  the  chain  of  individual  and  social  consequences  that 
depends  on  whether  one  buys  horses  or  encyclopaedias.  The 
incipient  sociologist  of  twenty  may  become  the  (scientifically) 
stunted,  dwarfed,  and  degenerate  sociologist  of  forty,  the  multi- 
plication of  encyclopaedias  notwithstanding.  The  educational 
machine  still,  as  in  the  time  of  Rabelais,  grinds  out  Gargantuas 
who  study  with  great  zeal,  and  the  more  they  study,  the  more  they 
become  "  foolish,  stupid,  tiresome,  and  silly."  They  are  like  that 
hero  of  modern  education  of  whom  Sir  John  Seeley  used  to  tell. 
Having  exhausted  all  the  great  prizes  of  Cambridge,  he  ceased 
to  take  any  interest  in  life,  because  he  "could  not  think  of  any- 
thing else  to  do." 

To  take  a  final  illustration :  There  is  no  one  who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  give  some  sort  of  answer  to  the  question  why  a  clergy- 
man is  of  a  superior  social  repute  to  a  shopkeeper  (provided  he 
is  not  a  very  rich  one)  ;  why,  in  occidental  civilizations,  a  fighting 
general  is  more  popular  than  an  epic  poet ;  why  boys  play  football 
and  girls  with  dolls ;  why  disease  and  crime,  vice  and  lunacy  are 
normal  accompaniments  of  poverty  and  of  luxury ;  why  marriage 
is  a  religious  institution  and  parliament  a  civil  one  —  sometimes ; 
why  thieves  are  sent  to  prison,  retired  brewers  to  the  House  of 
I^rds,  retired  bricklayers  to  the  workhouse,  and  foreigners  to  the 
devil.  Whoever  answers,  or  even  raises,  any  or  all  of  these 
questions  is  —  whether  he  knows  it  or  not  —  talking  sociology. 

Let  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  everyone  may  with  appropriate- 
ness be  called  a  sociologist  in  some  degree  or  kind.  Between  the 
two  extremes  there  may  be,  and  is,  a  very  wide  divergence,  but  the 
gradation  from  one  to  the  other  proceeds  by  insensible  steps,  and 
where  are  we  to  draw  the  line  which  separates  those  who  are  to  be 
called  sociologists  from  those  who  are  not?     For  purposes  of 
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practical  convenience  we  must,  of  course,  resort  to  some  classifi- 
cation of  sociologists,  just  as  we  need  to  classify  vegetables,  or 
any  other  group  of  phenomena  that  we  desire  to  talk  about  or  use. 
The  classification  of  sociologists  is  an  urgent  (and  practicable) 
problem  alike  of  government,  of  education,  and  of  science.  And 
when  the  politicians,  the  teachers,  and  the  scientists  foregather 
(if  ever),  we  may  anticipate  the  undertaking  of  a  rational  census. 
For  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  present  argument  a  few 
broad  distinctions  may  be  useful.  There  are  first  those  who 
inake  serious  endeavors  to  disengage  their  sociological  concep- 
tions from  their  own  social  conduct  and  emotion,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  enlarge  these  conceptions  by  absorbing  as  much  as  they 
can  of  the  recorded  experience  of  others,  meanwhile  ever  being 
on  the  watch  to  test  and  verify  the  validity  of  their  sociological 
conceptions  by  social  observation  and  experiment.  These  are 
the  rational,  the  scientific,  or  the  philosophical  sociologists  — 
the  sociologists  proper,  as  one  might  say.  Of  the  numerous 
varieties  that  come  under  this  class,  or  order,  two  or  three  only 
need  to  be  noted  here.  There  are  those  who  seek  sociological 
truth,  and  find  the  pursuit  so  absorbing  as  to  forget  that  there 
are  other  forms  of  knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  itself  belongs 
to  the  scaffolding  of  life.  These  illustrate  the  dangers  of  spe- 
cialism—  they  start  out  to  find  a  treasure  and  get  lost  in  the 
search.  The  intellectual  danger  is  one  of  artificial  limitation  — 
as  the  late  Professor  Chandler,  of  Oxford,  used  to  say :  "  If  a  man 
knows  nothing  but  beetles,  he  will  go  through  the  world  and  see 
nothmg  but  beetles."  But  action  cannot  be  thus  limited;  hence 
it  so  frequently  comes  about  that  in  the  case  of  the  specialists  in 
social  science  there  is  so  striking  a  discrepancy  between  thought 
and  action.  Their  theory  is  divorced  from  their  practice.  They 
keep  their  sociological  knowledge  and  their  social  conduct  in 
separate  water-tight  compartments — like  Faraday  with  his 
science  and  his  religion,  of  which  he  said  he  kept  the  first  in  one 
pocket,  and  the  second  in  the  other.  Then  there  are  those  who 
endeavor  to  reunite  into  a  nobler  art  of  conduct  their  sociological 
science  and  their  social  practice,  provisionally  separated  by  a 
device  of  reason  in  its  perpetual  struggle  with  instinct ;  or,  as  we 
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might  say,  the  struggle  of  the  more  spiritual  and  social  against 
the  more  material  and  individual  forces.  These  we  might  call 
the  applied  sociologists.  For  those  to  whom  sociological  inves- 
tigation and  teaching  belongs  as  part  or  whole  of  their  normal 
occupation,  it  would  be  convenient  to  reserve  the  designation  of 
professed  sociologists. 

If  the  name  of  pseudo-sociologists  is  too  harsh  a  designation 
for  those  whose  sociological  thought  is  uncritically  bound  up 
with  their  material  personal  interests  and  prejudices,  let  us  call 
them  empirical  sociologists.  If  you  do  not  have  the  habit  of 
detaching  your  sociological  reasoning  from  your  personal  desires, 
you  can  have  no  adequate  conception  of  social  causation,  you  can 
have  no  valid  claim  to  be  a  scientific  observer  of  social  phe- 
nomena. For  this  you  must  have  the  habit  of  at  least  trying  to 
separate  your  speculative  opinions  from  your  material  interests. 
Because  they  do  not  habitually  make  this  effort,  are  to  be  counted 
among  empirical  sociologists  some  children,  most  men,  and  all 
women. 

The  empirical  sociologist  may  be,  and  very  often  is,  within  a 
certain  limited  range,  and  for  certain  limited  (mostly  personal) 
purposes,  an  extremely  shrewd  observer  and  prompt  to  form 
approximately  accurate  judgments.  But  beyond  the  range  of 
his  practical  and  emotional  interests  the  observations  of  his  intel- 
lect do  not  actively  extend.  A  practical  test  of  sociological  status 
is  the  number  and  variety  of  persons  you  can  co-operate  with, 
both  in  thought  and  in  action.  The  social  experience  of  the 
empirical  sociologist  is  in  a  strict  and  narrow  sense  personal  — 
his  thought  is  limited  by  the  range  of  his  personal  action  and 
conduct.  From  vicarious  participation  in  the  experience  of  types 
of  personality  antithetical  to  his  own,  he  is  cut  off.  And  only  in 
partial,  titful.  and  disjointed  fragments,  if  at  all,  can  he  hope  to 
absorb  and  utilize  that  social  experience  of  past  generations 
which  survives  in  the  ordered  records  of  science  and  philosophy. 

In  fact,  the  empirical  sociologist  is,  from  this  point  of  view, 
just  the  individual  who  has  not  awakened  to  that  inheritance  of 
iinhmited  wealth  of  social  experience  which  countless  genera- 
tions have  accumulated  for  him  in  the  sciences  and  the  arts,^in 
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languages  and  literatures,  in  systems  of  philosophy  and  of  reli- 
gion. There  is  a  saying  of  Luther  that  "  a  man  can  today  learn 
in  three  years  more  things  than  formerly  were  known  to  all  the 
universities  and  monasteries."  With  this  sixteenth-century  utter- 
ance may  be  compared  the  nineteenth-century  remark  of  Helm- 
holz  that  "the  schoolboy  of  today  with  his  lexicon  can  surpass 
Erasmus."  But  what  becomes  of  the  schoolboy's  superiority  if 
he  does  not  learn  to  utilize  all  those  mechanical  accessories  with- 
out which  past  experience  as  recorded  in  orderly  systematization 
is  a  locked  treasure  —  the  catalogues,  lexicons,  registers,  indexes, 
digests,  scientific  and  literary  annuals,  etc.  ?  Without  these  and 
the  architectonic  conceptions  necessary  for  their  use,  he  is  like  a 
mariner  without  a  compass.  He  is,  indeed,  in  an  inferior  cultural 
position  to  his  Renaissance  ancestor,  because  of  a  greater  liability 
to  be  buried  under  deeper  accumulation  of  past  experience. 

The  mind  of  youth  trembles  on  the  verge  of  the  great  awaken- 
ing to  the  social  heritage  of  the  past  —  the  possible  socialization 
of  all  experience.  Those  in  this  transitional  position  are  the 
incipient  sociologists.  Then  in  the  history  of  each  individual 
ensues  a  struggle  betwen  the  progressive  and  degeneratory  forces 
of  life,  as  we  say  in  sociological  terminology;  or,  in  poetic  phrase, 
between  the  powers  of  light  and  of  darkness ;  or,  in  the  language 
of  theology,  between  God  and  the  devil.  If  —  to  continue  the 
military  metaphor  —  the  degeneratory  overcome  the  progressive 
forces,  then  the  individual  becomes  a  fossil  sociologist.  If  neither 
achieves  the  victory,  he  becomes  a  slumbering  sociologist;  and 
the  older  he  grows,  the  more  difficult  to  awaken  him. 

A  classification  of  mankind  into  three  large  groups  was  made 
by  Cardan,  a  humanist  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  —  one  of  those 
earlier  students  of  social  phenomena  whom,  unless  we  call  them 
forerunners  of  sociology,  it  is  difficult  to  designate  culturally, 
since  they  are  strictly  neither  historians  nor  philosophers.  Car- 
dan divided  men  into  these  three  classes :  ( i )  those  who  possess 
divine  knowledge,  and  who  neither  deceive  nor  are  deceived  by 
others;  (2)  those  who  only  possess  human  knowledge,  and  who 
both  deceive  and  are  deceived ;  (3)  those  who  have  neither  human 
nor  divine  knowledge,  and  who  do  not  deceive,  but  who  them- 
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selves  are  all  their  life  deceived  (by  the  senses  and  the  flesh). 
This  quaint  scheme,  with  its  archaic  phrasing,  contains  a  sug- 
gestion indirectly  only  for  the  classification  of  sociological  types, 
and  directly  rather  for  the  sociological  phases  in  the  life-history 
of  the  race  —  and  to  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  of  the  individual 
also.  It  is  true,  the  state  of  neither  deceiving  nor  being  deceived 
may  seem  more  remote  to  the  modern  sociologist  than  to  the 
sixteenth-century  theologian.  But  that  (without  denying  the 
frequency  of  spiritual  degeneration)  is  because  the  sociologist  is 
more  modest  for  the  individual,  more  ambitious  for  the  race.  The 
fragments  that  exegetical  criticism  has  for  three  centuries  or 
more,  been  chipping  from  the  theological  heaven  are  many  of 
them  being  gathered  up  by  the  sociologist  toward  the  building 
of  the  social  ideal  of  the  race. 

It  will  be  complained,  doubtless,  that  we  are  a  long  time  in 
coming  to  the  founders  of  sociology.  But  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  has  not  been  achieved  if  it  has  not  been  made  clear  that 
we  are  all  of  us  founders  of  sociology  —  perhaps  for  most  of  us, 
it  should  be  said,  dumbfounders.  The  foundations  of  every 
science  are  laid  in  the  personal  experience  of  mankind.  The 
history  of  civilization  shows  every  science  growing  up  as  an 
undistinguished  part  of  the  general  knowledge  acquired  by  man 
in  the  daily  routine  of  life.  And,  moreover,  these  unrecorded 
beginnings  of  science  are  carried  to  a  considerable  degree  of  sys- 
tematic development  before  being  detached  from  their  practical 
uses,  to  become,  as  science,  an  object  of  conscious  study  by  a 
si)ecially  trained  body  of  cultivators.  This  is  true  of  the  latest 
of  the  sciences,  sociology,  as  of  the  earliest,  mathematics.  Are 
we  not  to  include  among  the  founders  of  astronomy,  mechanics, 
physics,  and  chemistry  the  unknown  discoverers  and  improvers 
of  the  month  and  year;  of  the  lever  and  the  pulley;  of  fire  and 
light ;  of  weights  and  the  balance  ?  Are  we  not  to  include  among 
the  founders  of  natural  history  the  unknown  experimentalists 
who  domesticated  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  garden  and  the 
farmyard  ? 

And,  concurrently  with  these  discoveries  and  inventions  which 
grew  and  accumulated  into  the  physical  and  biological  arts  and 
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sciences,  there  were  other  discoveries  and  inventions  which  by 
even  more  slow  and  difficult  processes  have  grown  into  the  social 
arts  and  sciences.  Are  we  not  to  include  among  the  founders 
of  sociology  the  unknown  discoverers  and  early  improvers  of  the 
spoken  and  written  language,  of  music  and  the  fine  arts ;  of  the 
expression  of  ideals  and  their  social  uses?  These  processes  of 
social  invention  and  discovery  set  agoing,  society  finds  itself  in 
possession  of  a  thaumaturgic  agency  which,  operating  on  the 
elemental  passions,  is  capable  of  transforming  men  into  either 
gods  or  devils.  Are  not  the  limits  of  biological  evolution  tran- 
scended when,  psychically  speaking,  the  childless  man  acquires 
spiritual  potentiality  of  countless  offspring;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  individual  acquires  the  spiritual  potentiality  of  choosing, 
within  limits,  his  own  ancestry?  And,  by  the  same  mysterious 
psychic  forces,  fear  becomes  convertible  into  courage,  egoism 
into  altruism,  mating  into  marriage,  courtesy  into  chivalry,  kin- 
ship into  humanism,  resentment  into  sympathy,  and  sympathy 
into  saintship.  But  the  reverse  processes  are  also  seen  to  be 
easily  set  in  operation,  with  their  indefinite  possibilities  of  moral 
and  social  degeneration.  According  to  circumstances  (the  con- 
ditions being  increasingly  definable  by  the  scientifically  minded) 
the  thaumaturgic  agent  acts  either  as  dynamic  of  progress  or  as 
a  furnace  of  degeneration  —  as  white  magic  or  as  black  magic. 

The  theologian  may  in  theory  have  asserted  that  the  fall  was 
a  prehistoric  incident,  but  since  the  age  of  culture  began,  every 
constructive  priest,  every  meditative  parent,  has  in  practice  known 
that  it  is  a  perennial  occurrence.  He  has,  too,  known  that  it  has 
to  be  guarded  against  both  by  the  negative  processes  of  preven- 
tion and  elimination,  and  by  the  positive  processes  of  cultural 
rebirth  and  education.  Thus  the  perennial  problem  has  been  — 
if  one  may  put  it  so  without  anachronism  —  the  sociological 
question :  how  to  breed  and  train  Platos  and  Bayards  rather 
than  Neros  and  Judases;  Monicas  and  Beatrices  rather  than 
Messalinas  and  Cleopatras.  Are  not  all  who  have  contributed  to 
this  question  to  be  counted  as  in  some  sense  among  the  founders 
of  sociology? 

The  answers  made  to  the  question  are  to  be  found  in  the  cus- 
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toms  and  usages  which  regulate  or  constrain  conduct,  in  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  temporal  and  of  the  spiritual  government, 
in  so  far  as  these  customs  and  usages,  laws  and  institutions,  are 
not  themselves  the  products  of  degeneratory  processes  and  the 
creations  of  vicious  or  antisocial  ideals.  The  knowledge  on  which 
these  laws  and  institutions  have  been  based,  the  ideas  associated 
with  these  constraining  customs  and  usages  of  social  conduct,  are, 
of  course,  only  partially  set  forth  in  history  and  literature.  To 
disclose  this  knowledge  and  these  ideas,  and  to  exhibit  them  in 
themselves  and  in  relation  to  other  phenomena  moral  and  material 
apart  from  their  immediate  practical  uses,  is  one  of  the  main  aims 
of  the  special  cultivators  of  sociological  science.  And  the  point 
to  be  observed  here  is  that  from  the  beginnings  of  language  up  to 
the  highest  and  latest  generalizations  of  science,  sociological  or 
other,  is  one  continuous  process  of  psychic  evolution,  in  which 
only  for  purposes  of  practical  convenience  we  can  draw  arbitrary 
lines  and  say  here  empiricism  ends  and  science  begins.  The  gist 
of  this  is  well  expressed  in  Condillac's  saying  that  "science  is 
only  a  well-made  language."  The  crude  language  of  everyday 
experiences  gets  refined  into  literature;  literature  is,  or  should  be, 
tested  and  verified  and  systematized  by  sociological  science.  And 
then,  touched  again  by  this  spirit  of  literature,  the  truths  of 
science  are  ready  to  pass  back  into  the  common  experience,  forti- 
fying it  and  enriching  it. 

A  correspondent  once  wrote  to  ask  Ruskin  what  was  the 
remedy  for  lust.  The  answer  came  back  that  there  was  one  cure 
only  for  lust,  and  that  was  love.  In  saying  that,  Ruskin  was  not 
so  much  expressing  a  new  idea  (Plato,  and  doubtless  many  others, 
have  it)  as  summarizing  a  mass  of  social  experience  in  a  very 
convenient  and  thought-economizing  formula.  In  other  words, 
he  iormulated  a  law  of  sociology.  Now,  most  of  the  known  laws 
of  sociology  have  been  formulated  in  this  haphazard  sort  of  way. 
They  have,  as  it  were,  been  discovered  by  chance,  and  to  chance 
it  has  been  left  to  determine  whether  they  should  be  verified, 
modified,  developed,  systematized,  applied,  perverted,  or  for- 
gotten. To  attend  to  all  these  matters  —  to  take  them  out  of  the 
region  of  chance,  to  bring  them  into  the  domain  of  human  organi- 
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zation  —  is  the  business  of  science.  For  the  most  part,  every  man 
has  hitherto  been  his  own  sociologist.  And  that  is  as  it  should  be, 
provided  he  has  the  desire  to  contribute  in  fullest  measure  his 
social  experience  to  the  common  fund,  and  has  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  do  this.  For  that,  two  conditions  are  necessary :  the 
science  of  sociology  must  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  sys- 
tematization,  and  the  individual  must  have  undergone  an  appro- 
priate social  education.  How  far  these  conditions  are  at  present 
fulfilled  is  a  matter  that  merits  the  most  careful  investigation. 
The  fact  that  there  exists,  especially  among  the  educated  classes, 
so  deep  and  widespread  prejudice  against  the  systematization  of 
sociological  knowledge  is  itself  symptomatic  of  serious  defects  in 
social  education.  The  truth  of  Shaftesbury's  proposition  that  the 
quickest  way  to  become  a  fool  is  by  system  need  not  be  disputed. 
The  obstacles  to  thought  that  are  generated  by  a  premature  and 
ill-advised  system  are  obvious  enough.  But  the  other  half  of  the 
truth  needs  emphasizing,  viz.,  that  for  want  of  systematization 
much  of  the  wisdom  of  individuals  is  lost  to  the  world  and  still 
more  remains  unutilized.  To  systematize  knowledge  is  to  throw 
it  open  so  that  every  adequately  educated  person  may  draw  upon 
it  or  contribute  to  it  from  his  own  experience.  Unceasing  sys- 
tematization, more  even  in  sociology  than  in  other  sciences,  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  that  ultimate  co-operation  between  indi- 
viduals and  between  groups,  between  generations  and  between 
ages,  which  marks  the  transition  from  instinct  to  reason,  from 
empiricism  to  science.  No  one  objects  to  order,  whether  in  the 
arrangement  of  ideas  in  a  book  or  garments  in  a  wardrobe.  And 
what  is  system  but  order  developed  to  a  higher  degp'ee  of  social 
usefulness?  What  order  is  in  individual  economy,  system  is  in 
social  economy.  Anyone  who  utters  sweeping  and  unqualified 
condemnation  of  systematization  thereby  declares  himself  an 
unsocialized  type. 

What  distinguishes  the  scientific  sociologist  is  not  primarily 
the  mass  and  quality  of  his  social  experience,  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  acquires  it,  arranges  it,  and  uses  it.  Both  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  one's  social  experiences  are,  of  course,  con- 
ditioned by  the  mode  of  its  acquisition,  arrangement,  and  utiliza- 
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tion.  But  conventionally  to  separate  these  two  aspects  of  life 
—  experience,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mode  of  its  building 
up,  on  the  other  —  is  a  convenient  way  of  defining  a  mental  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  social  education.  We  want  to  be  able  to  say  to 
the  empirical  sociologists :  "  There  is  a  certain  position  in  soci- 
ology; reach  it,  and  you  will  be  amply  rewarded.  Tliere  are 
certain  sociological  habits  of  mind,  certain  propensities  to  social 
action ;  acquire  these,  and  you  will  taste  the  pleasures  of  scientific 
discovery  and  feel  the  joys  of  artistic  creation  in  their  highest 
fields,  viz.,  in  the  knowledge  of  human  action  and  the  creation  of 
human  character." 

What  in  detail  are  these  sociological  habits  of  mind,  these 
propensities  to  social  action?  Man,  of  all  the  higher  animals, 
is  born  into  the  world  with  the  least  powers  of  self-adaptation. 
As  an  eminent  biologist  has  put  it,  the  human  animal  has  the 
fewest  ready-made  tricks  of  the  nerve  centers;  which  is  a  psycho- 
logical way  of  saying  that  children  require  a  great  deal  more 
education  than  puppies  or  kittens.  How  these  defects  of  human 
instinct  have  in  the  course  of  ages  been  transformed  into  quali- 
ties of  human  reason  is  just  the  history  of  education  —  which,  in 
its  highest  sense,  is  the  history  of  social  evolution  —  or,  from 
another  point  of  view,  social  evolution  in  history. 

In  the  sphere  of  the  fine  arts,  more  than  in  any  other  fields  of 
human  activity,  individual  effort  is  believed  to  depend  most  on 
inherited  propensities.  And  yet,  even  here,  what  prodigious 
feats  of  self-education  have  characterized  the  apprentice  period 
of  the  lives  of  most  —  perhaps  of  all  —  of  the  great  masters! 
Leonardo,  as  he  is  the  artist  of  artists,  so  is  he  also  the  student  of 
students,  engaged  up  to  the  very  end  of  his  life  in  a  systematic 
exploration  of  new  fields  of  experience.  What  Michael  Angelo 
said  of  Raphael  —  "  he  did  not  possess  his  art  from  nature,  but  by 
study"  —  was  said  of  Michael  Angelo  himself  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  His  ripest  counsel  to  young  artists,  that  in  which  he 
summarized  his  own  life  of  experience,  was  this,  that  "the  habit 
of  contemplating  and  brooding  over  the  ideas  of  the  great 
geniuses  until  you  find  yourself  warmed  by  the  contact  is  the  true 
method  of  forming  an  artist-like  mind."  ^ 
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And  are  not  the  same  principles  demonstrated  and  exempli- 
fied in  application  to  the  making-  of  the  poet  in  the  lives  of  Virgil, 
of  Dante,  or  of  Milton?  Sir  Joshua's  maxim  is  almost  a  para- 
phrase of  Dante's  thought  in  contemplating  the  sages  and  heroes 
of  antiquity  —  "  the  g^eat  spirits  by  whose  sight  1  am  exalted  in 
my  own  esteem." 

You  cannot  hope  to  become  a  poet,  or  a  painter,  without 
strenuous  educative  efforts ;  still  less,  perhaps,  a  sociologist.  The 
sociologist,  in  the  empirical  sense  the  earliest  and  most  primitive 
of  social  types,  is  in  the  scientific  and  artistic  sense  the  latest  of 
human  types  to  be  evolved.  It  is  the  type  of  the  future.  And  so 
far  vvc  may  agree  with  those  who  say  the  science  of  sociology  has 
yet  to  be  created  —  provided  always  that  position  is  not  used  as 
an  argiunent  for  inaction,  the  deadliest  of  all  the  sins.  Everyone 
may  make  some  real  contribution  to  the  science  of  sociology. 
The  one  condition  is  a  sustained  effort  to  acquire  something  of 
the  sociological  habit  of  mind,  something  of  the  propensity  to 
social  action. 

What  this  sociological  habit  of  mind  is,  what  these  social  pro- 
pensities are,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  find  out  most  clearly  and 
vividly  by  a  study  of  the  lives  and  work  of  the  reputed  founders 
of  sociology.  Of  the  many  different  ways  in  which  the  problems 
of  sociology  have  been  approached^  there  are  three  or  four  which 
are  sufficiently  distinct  and  characteristic  to  provide  a  rough 
classification  of  those  customarily  reckoned  founders  of  the  sci- 
ence. There  are  certain  observers  of  social  phenomena  who  see 
most  clearly  and  vividly  the  influence  of  nature  in  determining 
the  activities  and  thoughts  of  man ;  and  there  are  others  who  see 
most  clearly  and  vividly  the  internal  forces  of  the  mind  in  their 
operation  upon  man  himself  and  his  environment.  Those  who 
lean  to  the  former  position  are  the  more  objective,  the  more 
observational,  the  more  concrete  sociologists.  Those  who  lean 
to  the  latter  position  are  the  more  subjective  and  abstract 
sociologists. 

All  through  the  history  of  the  science  we  see  the  alternate 
predominance  of  one  or  other  of  these  types,  and,  moreover,  in 
the  lives  of  most  individual  sociologists  there  tends  to  be  some 
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alternation  between  the  two  points  of  view.  The  typical  repre- 
sentatives of  the  objective  and  observational  line  of  approach 
are  in  ancient  times  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  with  whom  in  certain 
respects  is  also  to  be  mentioned  Heraclitus,  and  Parmenides;  in 
medircval  times,  the  one  conspicuous  name  (if  we  leave  out  of 
account  Machiavelli  and  Campanella  as  marking  a  transitional 
phase)  is  Roger  Bacon  in  the  Christian  world,  and,  in  the  Moham- 
medan world,  Ibn  Khaldoun ;  in  modern  times  the  representative 
names  are  Bodin,  Montesquieu,  Herder,  Buckle,  and  Le  Play. 
The  modern  exponents  of  this  line  of  approach  to  sociology  are 
usually  spoken  of  as  the  geographical  school.  The  pioneers  of 
the  more  subjective  and  abstract  —  or,  as  we  might  say,  the 
psychological  —  school  are  usually  reckoned  to  include  Plato  (and 
to  some  extent  also  the  many-sided  Aristotle),  Augustine, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau,  and  Hegel.  The 
numerous  nineteenth-century  representatives  of  both  schools  are, 
with  the  exception  of  Buckle  and  Le  Play,  purposely  omitted. 

There  is  another  well-marked  line  of  approach  which  is  more 
modern  in  its  origin,  and  which  for  convenience  of  reference  we 
may  call  the  historic,  or  evolutionary.  What  has  most  impressed 
those  who  have  developed  this  approach  to  sociology  is  an  idea 
that  has  been  very  slow  to  unfold  itself  in  the  mind  of  man, 
although  its  germs  go  far  back  in  history.  It  is  the  idea  of  the 
historic  continuity  of  civilization.  Civilization  is  conceived  as 
proceeding  in  such  a  way  that  a  certain  stage  in  the  history  of 
mankind  the  predominant  factor  in  determining  social  conditions 
is  no  longer  external  nature,  nor  the  individual,  but  the  accumu- 
lated pressure  of  humanity  surviving  from  all  previous  genera- 
tions. The  popular  notion  corresponding  to  this  is  that  of 
progress,  and  in  biology  a  modification  of  the  idea  has  established 
itself  under  the  name  of  evolution.  The  reputed  founders  of 
historic,  or  evolutionary,  sociology  are  usually  considered  to  be 
Vico,  Turgot,  Lessing,  Herder,  Kant,  and  Condorcet.  But 
indeed  all  who,  like  Polybius  and  Cicero,  Augustine  and  Ibn 
Khaldoun,  Bossuet  and  Leibnitz,  have  had  a  large  and  moving 
conception  of  universal  history  have  here  their  place  as  fore- 
runners of  sociology.     Another  conspicuous  line  of  approach 
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that  may  conveniently  be  singled  out  is  that  currently  associated 
with  the  utopists.  The  characteristic  of  this  variety  of  sociolo- 
gist is  not  his  emphasis  on  observation  or  on  reasoning,  but  rather 
on  the  part  played  in  life  by  the  emotions.  Here  the  pioneer 
names  commonly  set  down  are  Plato  and  Augustine  —  already 
cited  as  characteristic  examples  of  another  school  —  Campanella, 
More,  Harrington ;  and  perhaps  to  these  we  may  add  Condorcet 
and  St.  Simon. 

Although  they  are  not  conventionally  classed  among  the 
founders  of  sociology,  yet  are  there  not  strong  giounds  for 
including  the  great  statesmen  and  ecclesiastical  organizers,  the 
constructive  philanthropists  and  the  educationists?  If  it  is 
appropriate  to  include  these  more  practical  types,  then  our  list 
of  founders  would  have  to  be  extended  so  as  to  include  men  like 
Charlemagne  and  Richelieu,  Cromwell  and  Washington;  men 
like  St.  Benedict  and  Hildebrand,  St.  Francis  and  Loyola;  men 
like  St.  Bernardin  and  William  Penn;  men  like  Pestalozzi  and 
W.  von  Humboldt. 

It  is  not  contended  that  this  scheme  of  classification  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  somewhat  arbitrary  convention  for  tracing 
one's  ways  through  the  inadequately  explored  history  of  the 
science  of  sociology.  It  shows,  however,  with  sufficient  vivid- 
ness the  great  diversity  of  type  of  mind  that  has  gone  to  the 
building  even  of  the  incomplete  foundations  of  the  science  of 
sociology.  It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  in  the  short  space  of 
this  paper  to  enter  upon  a  comparison  of  all  these  numerous  and 
varied  types  with  a  view  to  discovering  what  is,  as  it  were,  essen- 
tial to  the  sociological  habit  of  mind  and  the  social  propensity. 
Numerous  and  divergent  as  may  be  the  approaches  to  sociology, 
yet  can  we  not  find  one  great  exemplar  in  whom,  for  his  own 
times,  they  can  all  be  said  to  unite?  In  answer  to  this  question, 
the  names  that  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  most  of  us 
will  be  those  of  Comte  and  of  Spencer.  But  Spencer  is  happily 
still  with  us,^  and  it  is  too  soon  to  indicate  and  evaluate  his 
position  in  the  history  of  sociology.  From  a  study  of  Comte 
as  the  supreme  type  of  the  sociologist  we  could  not  fail  to  leam 

'This  was  written  in  October,  1903. 
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much,  not  only  as  to  the  essentials  of  the  sociological  habit  of 
mind,  but  also  as  to  those  of  the  propensity  of  social  action. 
But  if,  as  we  have  done,  we  include  as  a  necessary  quality  active 
participation  in  the  practical  organization  of  society,  tlien  Comte 
does  not  perhaps  have  the  same  claim  to  consideration  as  at  least 
one  other  among  the  founders  of  sociology.  I  refer  to  Condorcet, 
who,  indeed,  was  declared  by  Comte  to  share  with  Hume  his 
"  spiritual  fatherhood."  Let  us  endeavor  to  see  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  life-history  of  Condorcet  how  far  and  to  what  extent 
the  representative  lines  of  sociological  approach,  the  representa- 
tive phases  of  social  activity,  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  exemplified 
in  him. 

Condorcet's  life  is  almost  coincident  with  the  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  by 
interesting  coincidence,  are  exactly  those  of  another  hero  and 
victim  of  the  eighteenth-century  illumination,  Lavoisier  (1743- 
94).  Representing  at  once  the  synthetic  and  practical  character 
of  their  age,  these  two,  like  so  many  other  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  were  at  once  scientists  and  men  of  affairs.  They  made 
it  the  object  of  their  lives  to  organize  the  fullest  resources  of 
science  in  application  to  the  needs  of  human  life.  In  the  case 
of  Lavoisier,  his  scientific  and  practical  activities  were  directed 
to  the  material  interests  of  society,  and  in  that  of  Condorcet,  to 
the  moral  and  social  interest.  And  the  reward  of  both  was  the 
same  —  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  only 
sought  to  serve.  They  both  belong  to  the  martyrology  of  social 
science. 

It  is  not  possible  to  gain  any  adequate  comprehension  of  the 
position  of  Condorcet  in  the  history  of  sociology  unless  one 
realizes  something  of  the  spiritual  atmosphere  into  which  he  was 
born.  Who  were  his  immediate  predecessors,  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries ?  Newton  and  Leibnitz  had  been  dead  half  a  genera- 
tion when  Condorcet  was  born.  But  the  great  movement  of 
mathematical  and  physical  science  still  had  enough  predominance 
to  attract  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  finest  minds  of  the  age.  But 
as  the  eighteenth  century  advanced  there  was  an  increasing  ten- 
dency to  bring  biological  and  sociological  problems   into  the 
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movement  of  science,  and  these,  as  the  century  wore  on,  became 
more  and  more  the  centers  of  scientific  interest.  Buflfon  was  an 
older  contemporary,  and  Lamarck  a  younger  one  (by  a  year 
only),  of  Condorcet.  His  life  overlaps  the  last  part  of  Haller's 
and  the  first  part  of  Bichat's.  Locke  had  died  half  a  generation 
before  the  birth  of  Condorcet,  but  his  psychological  work  was 
being  continued  and  developed  in  one  direction  by  Hume  and 
by  Kant,  in  another  by  Condillac,  who  himself  was  an  uncle  of 
Condorcet.  Quesnai  and  his  fellow-physiocrats  had  during  the 
boyhood  of  Condorcet  been  laying  the  foundations  of  a  science 
of  economics,  which  Adam  Smith  was  to  continue  as  his  contem- 
porary. Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  published  in  1748  (its 
author  being  then  sixty  years  of  age),  was  passing  through 
edition  after  edition  during  the  youth  of  Condorcet.  Turgot,  a 
somewhat  older  contemporary  and  intimate  friend  of  Condorcet 
(they  stood  to  one  another  almost  in  the  relation  of  master  and 
disciple),  was  thinking  out  more  clearly  than  ever  before  the  con- 
ditions of  a  science  of  human  evolution  in  which  the  geographical 
and  objective  factors  should  have  their  due  place  assigned  to 
them  alongside  the  psychological  and  libertarian  factors.  This 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was,  in  fact,  the  time  when 
a  synthetic  science  of  society  was  first  being  adequately  conceived 
—  this  conception  being  made  possible  by  that  progress  in  his- 
torical and  scientific  investigation  out  of  which  were  arising  as 
distinct  systems  of  study  many  of  the  subsciences  of  sociology, 
notably  psychology,  social  geography,  comparative  history,  and 
philology.  And  though  precise  and  even  specialist  knowledge 
in  different  departments  was  being  built  up,  yet  the  characteristic 
notes  of  the  scientific  mind  were  synthesis  and  practical  applica- 
tions. Condorcet  himself  was  trained  as  a  mathematician,  and, 
though  a  peer  of  France,  yet  is  to  be  counted  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life  as  a  professed  mathematician.  But  even  here  the  syn- 
thetic and  practical  character  of  his  mind,  as  of  nearly  all  eminent 
minds  then,  is  seen  in  his  efforts  to  make  actual  application  of  his 
specialism  for  the  benefit  of  society.  The  mathematical  work  he 
did  in  applying  the  formulae  of  probability  to  judicial  decisions 
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entitles  him  to  be  counted,  along  with  DeWitt,  Quetelet,  and 
others,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  statistical  sociology. 

Voltaire  was  past  middle  life  and  at  the  height  of  his  reputa- 
tion when  Condorcet  was  born.  The  merely  critical  and  destruct- 
ive work  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had,  in  fact,  been  done  and 
the  Illumination  was  entering  upon  that  positive  and  constructive 
phase  which  marks  it  as  one  of  the  great  humanistic  revivals  in 
history.  This  is  too  much  overlooked,  even  among  specialist 
historians  of  that  time,  and  in  that  sense  there  is  truth  in  the 
remark  that  "  the  eighteenth  century  has  still  to  be  discovered." 
At  the  very  time  that  Condorcet  was  bonij^  Diderot,  D'Alembert, 
and  their  friends  were  planning  the  Encyclopedic,  and  this  g^eat 
constructive  eflbrt  was  destined  in  its  literary  form  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  Bible  to  the  scientific  world  during  at  least  a  genera- 
tion and  a  half.  And  is  it  not  true  to  say  that,  when  crystallized 
into  the  modem  German  university  and  its  academic  imitators, 
the  Encyclopedic  was  for  at  least  another  two  generations  destined 
to  serve  as  an  organized  ritual  for  men  of  science  throughout  the 
western  world  ? 

Into  the  midst  of  this  fever  of  enthusiasm  for  the  organization 
of  science  as  a  regenerative  and  omnipotent  spiritual  power  came 
Condorcet,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  central  figures  of  the 
drama.  At  what  a  very  early  age  he  felt  the  stirrings  and  prompt- 
ings of  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  how  with  increasing  vividness 
he  continued  to  feel  this  enthusiasm,  and  to  be  dominated  by  it 
throughout  his  life,  there  are  many  anecdotes  to  bear  witness. 
In  1790,  when  he  was  forty-seven  years  of  age,  he  wrote :  "  For 
thirty  years  I  have  hardly  ever  passed  a  single  day  without 
meditating  on  the  political  sciences." 

When  Turgot  was  governing  his  province  of  Limousin,  Con- 
dorcet wrote  to  him  in  1772:  "You  are  very  happy  in  your 
passion  for  the  public  good  and  your  power  to  satisfy  it ;  it  is  a 
great  consolation,  and  of  an  order  very  superior  to  that  of  study." 
Two  years  after  this,  when  Turgot  became  controller-general  of 
France,  he  gave  his  friend,  what  Condorcet  had  so  much  longed 
for,  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  work  of  government. 
.  But  with  Turgot's  demission  of  power  Condorcet  went  also,^^nd 
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on  that  occasion  he  wrote:  "We  have  had  a  dehghtful  dream, 
but  it  was  too  brief.  Now  I  mean  to  apply  myself  to  geometry. 
It  is  terribly  cold  to  be  for  the  future  laboring  only  for  the 
*  gloriole '  after  flattering  oneself  for  a  while  that  one  was  working 
for  the  public  weal." 

He  had  no  other  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  work  of 
government  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  But  mean- 
time he  pursued  arduous  studies  in  all  departments  of  knowledge 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  human  affairs,  and  his  activity 
in  the  public  interest  manifested  itself  in  pamphleteering  and  in 
journalism  (he  published  and  edited  at  least  one  newspaper). 
From  I  yjy  he  also  acted  as  permanent  secretary  of  the  Academy, 
and  during  that  time  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  Eloges 
which  have  achieved  classic  rank.  Condorcet's  own  criticism  of 
Franklin's  works  might  well  be  applied  to  Condorcet's  Eloges: 
"  One  might  vainly  look  therein  for  a  line  that  may  raise  the 
suspicion  that  it  was  written  for  his  own  glory." 

He  was,  needless  to  say,  a  contributor  to  the  later  volumes  of 
the  Encyclopedie. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  gave  Condorcet  the  oppor- 
tunity of  satiating  to  the  full  his  desire  for  political  activity  in 
the  cause  of  social  reform.  Between  1789  and  his  proscription 
in  1793  he  filled  numerous  places  and  offices.  He  was  first  of  all 
member  for  the  municipality  of  Paris;  then  representative  of 
the  Parisians  in  the  legislative  assembly;  later,  secretary  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  and  then  president  of  that  body ;  and  finally 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Convention.  For  the  Convention  he 
drafted  a  constitution,  but  it  was  rejected.  His  criticism  of  the 
constitution  actually  adopted,  his  proposal  to  banish  instead  of 
executing  the  king,  and  his  moderateness  generally,  brought  him 
into  suspicion  among  the  extremists.  He  was  at  length  pro- 
scribed and  he  fled.  So  far,  however,  from  being  embittered  by 
this  ill-usage  on  the  part  of  those  whom  he  had  an  ardent  desire 
to  serve,  he  is  said  to  have  fully  conformed  in  his  own  conduct 
to  the  exalted  ideal  he  set  up  for  a  public  man  in  his  Eloge  de 
Vhopital,  written  sixteen  years  before.  This  public  rebuff  was, 
in  fact,  to  him  only  an  occasion  for  social  service  in  other  forms. 
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The  story  of  his  flight,  his  occupation  during  his  refuge,  and  the 
final  tragedy  of  his  death,  though  well  known,  cannot  be  retold 
too  often.  In  his  article  on  Condorcet  in  the  Ettcyclopcrdia 
Britannica  Professor  Flint  gives  the  following  account: 

Friends  had  found  him  a  resting-place  in  the  house  of  a  Madame  Vernet. 
Without  even  requesting  to  know  his  name,  this  truly  heroic  woman,  as  soon 
as  she  was  assured  that  he  was  an  honest  and  virtuous  man,  said :  "  Let  him 
come,  and  lose  not  a  moment,  for  while  we  talk  he  may  be  seized."  When  the 
execution  of  the  Girondists  showed  him  that  his  presence  exposed  his  pro- 
tectress to  a  terrible  danger,  he  resolved  to  seek  a  refuge  elsewhere.  "  I  am 
outlawed,"  he  said ;  "  and  if  I  am  discovered,  you  will  meet  the  same  sad  end 
as  myself.    I  must  not  stay." 

Madame  Vemet's  reply  deserves  to  be  immortal,  and  should  be  given  in 
her  own  words :  "  The  Convention,  Sir,  has  the  right  to  put  you  outside  the 
law;   it  has  not  the  power  to  put  you  outside  humanity!   You  will  remain." 

From  that  time  she  had  his  movements  watched,  lest  he  should  attempt 
to  quit  her  house.  It  was  partly  to  turn  his  mind  from  the  idea  of  attempting 
this,  by  occupying  it  otherwise,  that  his  wife  and  some  of  his  friends,  with  the 
co-operaton  of  Madame  Vernet,  prevailed  on  him  to  engage  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  —  the  Esquisse  d'un  tableau  his- 
iorique  de  progres  de  I'esprit  hutnain.  Certain  circumstances  having  led 
him  to  believe  that  the  house  of  Madame  Vernet  was  suspected  and  watched 
by  his  enemies,  he,  by  a  fatally  successful  artifice,  baffled  the  vigilance  of  his 
generous  friend  and  escaped.  Disappointed  in  finding  even  a  night's  shelter 
at  the  chateau  of  one  whom  he  had  befriended,  he  had  to  hide  for  three  days 
and  nights  in  the  thickets  and  stone-quarries  of  Clamart.  On  the  evening  of 
April  7,  1/94,  ....  with  garments  torn,  with  wounded  leg,  with  famished 
looks,  he  entered  a  tavern  in  the  village  named,  and  called  for  an  omelette. 
"How  many  eggs  in  your  omelette?"  "A  dozen."  "What  is  your  trade?" 
"  A  carpenter."  "  Carpenters  have  not  hands  like  these,  and  do  not  ask  for  a 
dozen  eggs  in  an  omelette."  When  his  papers  were  demanded,  he  had  none 
to  show ;  when  his  person  was  searched,  a  Horace  was  found  on  hira.  The 
villagers  seized  him,  bound  him,  haled  him  forthwith  on  bleeding  feet  toward 
Bourg-la-Reine ;  he  fainted  by  the  way,  was  set  on  a  horse  offered  in  pity 
by  a  passing  peasant,  and,  at  the  journey's  end,  was  cast  into  the  cold,  damp 
prison-cell.  When  the  jailers  looked  in  on  the  morning,  his  body  lay  dead  on 
the  floor. 

The  Sketch  composed  amid  such  an  intensity  of  tragedy,  writ- 
ten, as  Professor  Flint  well  says,  "  almost  under  the  executioner's 
ax"  contains  Condorcet's  permanent  contribution  to  theoretical 
sociology. 
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In  order  to  see  how  the  leading  lines  of  approach  to  sociology- 
converge  in  Condorcet's  Sketch,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  these 
lines  of  approach  somewhat  more  fully. 

The  characteristic  questions  of  the  objective  or  geographical 
school  of  sociology  are:  (i)  What  sort  of  a  place  is  it  that  a 
people  inhabits  —  as  to  soil,  climate,  flora,  fauna,  etc.  ?  (2)  How 
do  the  people  get  their  living  by  utilizing  the  resources  of  the 
territory  they  inhabit?  (3)  What  types  of  character,  what 
varieties  of  personality,  what  sort  of  social  relations,  can  be 
observed  among  the  people,  and  what  causal  relations  can  be 
established  between  these  types  of  character,  these  social  relations, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  occupations  of  the  people 
and  their  geographical  surroundings  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  particular  questions  were 
asked  in  exactly  this  way  by  Hippocrates,  by  Aristotle,  by  Bodin, 
by  Montesquieu,  or  by  Buckle.  They  certainly  were  not.  It  is 
a  commonplace  of  the  history  of  science  that  to  devise  the  proper 
way  to  put  a  question  takes  at  least  as  long  a  time  and  as  many 
contributing  minds  as  to  answer  it.  It  is  only  in  our  own  times, 
in  the  contemporary  school  of  Le  Play,  that  geographical  soci- 
ology has  reached  the  particular  formulation  of  its  own  char- 
acteristic questions  indicated  above,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  of 
course  destined  to  further  modifications  as  sociological  experience 
expands  and  develops. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  subjective,  or  psychological,  to 
reverse  the  procedure  of  the  geographical:  to  begin  by  asking 
about  the  individuals  that  compose  a  society  —  What  is  their  inner 
life?  By  what  aims  and  aspirations  are  they  actuated?  What 
thoughts  and  feelings  govern  their  lives?  These  are  the  first 
questions,  and  then  is  asked :  How  does  the  inner  life  express 
itself  in  habit  and  custom,  in  laws  and  institutions,  in  religion  and 
science,  in  literature  and  in  art  ? 

Stated  in  this  way,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  and  needs  no 
demonstration  that  there  is  not  only  no  irreconcilable  antagonism 
between  these  two  great  schools  of  sociology  —  objective,  deter- 
minist,  or  geographical,  and  the  subjective,  psychological,  or 
libertarian  —  but  that,  in  fact,  the  one  is  the  necessary  comple- 
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ment  of  the  other.  These  two  approaches  are  just  opposite  sides 
of  a  hill  that  has  to  be  traversed  on  the  way  to  sociology.  It  is 
true  that  the  large  generalizations  of  individual  thinkers  repre- 
sentative of  the  two  schools  often  get  themselves  expressed  in 
formulae  which  suggest  hopeless  antinomies.  It  is  true  in  sociol- 
ogy, as  in  philosophy,  that  everyone  is  either  a  Platonist  or  an 
Aristotelian.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  everyone,  by  taking  suf- 
ficient pains,  may  be  both.  The  Hegelian  formula  of  subjective 
sociology  —  "man  is  the  product  of  spirit" — has  its  theological 
version  in,  "  man  is  the  work  of  God,"  and  its  poetic  form,  "  an 
honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God."  It  is  easy  to  turn  the 
argument  around,  as  Feuerbach  and  many  other  objective  sociol- 
ogists have  done,  and  demonstrate  the  conclusion  that  God  is  a 
product  of  man  —  in  which  the  humorist  sees  a  scientific  justifica- 
tion for  saying :  "  an  honest  god's  the  noblest  work  of  man." 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  utilize  all  these  time- 
saving  and  illuminating  formulae,  provided  we  try  quantitatively 
to  determine  the  proportion  of  truth  they  contain;  or,  in  other 
words,  provided  that  we  recognize  the  experience  which  any 
sociological  formula  summarizes  is  partial,  incomplete,  and  rele- 
vant to  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  point  of  view.  The  real  harm 
comes  from  using  such  provisional  formulae  to  justify  lower  as 
against  higher  personal  desires,  and  narrow  individual  as  against 
larger  social  action.  It  was  Feuerbach  also  who  said,  "man  is 
what  he  eats;"  which,  within  increasingly  definable  limits,  is  a 
tnie  and  useful  sociological  generalization.  And  it  is  none  the  less 
so  because  that  pathological  variety  of  applied  sociologist,  the 
gourmand,  may  use  it  to  justify  him  in  seeking  God  where  he 
would  most  like  to  find  him  —  in  a  pudding-bowl. 

In  Condorcet's  Sketch  the  historical  line  of  approach  to  soci- 
ology unites  with  the  utopist  line  of  approach.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
merely  that  the  two  phases  are  put  together  in  one  book  —  the 
historic  constituting  the  first  part,  and  the  utopist  the  second. 
It  is  not  merely  that  a  continuous  line  of  human  development  is 
demonstrated  as  evolving  from  the  past  through  the  present  into 
the  future.  This  had  been  done  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  fifth 
century  A.  D. —  in  the  De  Civitate  of  St.  Augustine;  and  iji  a 
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vague  and  general  way  it  is  a  thought  that  precedes  St.  Augus- 
tine's time  by  many  centuries.  It  is,  indeed,  worked  out  with  some 
fulness  and  in  very  diflferent  ways  in  Polybius,  in  Lucretius,  and 
in  others.  What  gives  a  permanent  place  to  the  Sketch  in  the 
literature  of  sociology  is  that  there,  for  the  first  time,  the  historic 
approach  makes  a  scientific  junction  with  the  utopist  The  his- 
torical sociologist  looks  to  the  past;  the  utopist  sociologist  looks 
to  the  future.  When  these  met,  as  in  St.  Augustine,  it  was  on 
grounds  of  religion.  If  they  could  be  said  to  have  met  at  all  in 
other  cases,  it  would  have  been  on  grounds  of  ethics  (Plato's 
Republic),  of  politics  (Campanella's  City  of  the  Sun,  Harring- 
ton's Oceana),  or  in  poetic  conceptions  (as  in  Moore's  Utopia). 

In  Condorcet's  Sketch  the  historic  unites  with  the  utopist 
approach  on  the  common  ground  of  science.  There  are  three 
master-ideas  underlying  the  Sketch.  The  first  relates  to  the 
present,  the  second  to  the  past,  and  the  third  to  the  future.  The 
fundamental  position  is  the  postulation  of  the  sciences  as  giving 
us  a  system  of  verifiable  knowledge  of  contemporary  sociological 
phenomena.  The  questions.  What  is  man?  What  is  society? 
What  are  their  structures  and  functions?  How  do  they  work?  — 
these  questions  have  to  derive  their  answers  from  science.  And 
that  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  answers  have  to  be  derived 
from  those  sciences  and  other  studies  out  of  which  the  objective 
and  the  subjective  sociologies  are  built  up.  The  structures  and 
functions  thus  revealed  have  to  be  accounted  for  as  to  their  ori- 
gin and  development  in  terms  of  causation.  And  here  is  the 
place  of  history.  In  other  words,  the  sciences  having  yielded  — 
through  the  schools  of  objective  and  subjective  sociology  —  such 
answers  as  they  can  to  the  questions  what  and  how  of  man  and  of 
society,  then  history  must  address  itself  to  the  zuhence  of  man  and 
society,  and  this  it  must  do  without  recourse  to  the  hypotheses 
of  theology  and  metaphysics,  since  these  are,  in  a  strict  scientific 
sense,  unverifiable. 

The  present  having  been  scientifically  analyzed  and  described, 
and  the  genesis  of  its  social  elements  being  historically  traced 
backward  into  the  past,  there  still  remains  the  most  important 
part  of  the  conception  of  becoming  —  the  future.    The  what,  the 
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how,  and  the  zvhcncc  of  man  and  society  are  but  preliminaries 
to  the  whither.  To  this  question  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Sketch 
is,  may  we  not  say,  the  first  answer  of  the  nascent  and  (then) 
nameless  science  of  sociology. 

In  estimating  its  value  we  must  think,  not  of  its  present  use, 
but  of  its  past  services.  That  it  was  a  real  contribution  of  car- 
dinal value  to  the  science  of  sociology  is  proved  alike  by  its 
qualities  and  by  its  defects.  Some  of  its  fallacies  survive,  if  not 
in  sociology,  yet  in  its  subsciences ;  witness  the  idea  of  the  linear 
evolution  of  the  hunter  into  the  shepherd,  and  of  the  shepherd 
into  tlie  peasant  —  a  hypothesis  of  Condorcet,  but,  since  the 
advent  of  Darwinism,  a  dogma  in  anthropology  and  speculative 
politics.  To  innumerable  workers  in  many  departments  of  social 
science  the  Sketch  has  served,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  as  a 
convenient  framework  within  which  to  collect  and  to  arrange 
facts  which  otherwise  might  have  passed  unobserved,  or  at  least 
have  remained  outside  of  the  ordered  data  of  social  science.  In 
this  way  the  Sketch  has  been  the  means  of  greatly  enlarging  the 
social  experience  accumulated  by  and  for  sociologists.  There  is 
probably  no  student  of  sociology  who  may  not  derive  benefit  from 
a  reading  of  the  first  chapter  (on  method)  and  the  last  (on  future 
progress).  But  the  rest  are  of  merely  historical  value,  and  to  be 
read  only  by  those  possessed  of  an  adequate  power  of  historical 
perspective.  The  naturalist,  the  psychological  and  social  sciences 
were  in  the  eighteenth  century  only  beginning  as  scientific  special- 
isms; biology,  history,  and  geography  were  only  beginning  as 
great  synthetic  scientific  studies.  And  even  such  resources  as 
these  then  afforded  were  imperfectly  at  the  command  of  Con- 
dorcet. Judged  even  by  the  standard  of  his  own  time,  he  was 
imperfectly  trained  in  biology,  in  psychology,  and  in  those  studies 
which  were  then  growing  into  a  science  of  comparative  religion. 
In  all  these  respects  Condorcet  fell  short  of  what  an  eighteenth- 
century  sociologist  should  and  might  have  been. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Sketch  was  written  are 
usually  tendered  as  an  excuse  for  its  defects  and  mistakes.  To 
be  sure,  the  daily,  even  hourly,  expectation  of  the  executioner 
cannot  conduce  to  that  mental  composure  which  is  needful  for 
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calm  contemplation.  But  in  a  type  of  character  such  as  Condor- 
cet's,  where  lofty  spirituality  is  fortified  by  invincible  courage, 
this  overhanging  fate  might  well  be  stimulating  to  thought  rather 
than  inhibitory.  In  respect  to  his  being  cut  off  from  books  and 
other  external  sources  of  knowledge,  is  not  thai,  to  a  writer  of 
original  powers,  a  source  of  added  strength  ?  At  least  three  other 
of  the  great  classics  in  the  history  of  sociology  were  written  in 
spiritual  isolation.  It  was  enforced  isolation  in  one  case  —  that  of 
Campanella's  City  of  the  Sun,  written  during  his  imprisonment 
for  a  political  offense,  like  Condorcet's  an  offense  intended  by  its 
perpetrator  to  be  a  service  to  those  who  persecuted  him.  In  the 
other  cases :  Comte,  we  know,  in  writing  the  Positive  Polity  made 
it  a  deliberate  policy  to  refrain  rigidly  from  all  books,  journals, 
and  newspapers,  whether  for  reading  or  for  reference.  And  to  a 
somewhat  similar  practice  of  Hobbes  we  owe  probably  not  a  little 
of  the  originality  and  forcefulness  of  the  Leviathan.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  a  favorite  saying  of  Hobbes :  "  If  I  had  read  as  much 
as  other  people,  I  should  be  as  stupid." 

Among  the  founders  of  sociology  must  always  be  counted 
Leibnitz,  if  only  for  his  reiterated  insistence  on  two  great  ideas 
which  are  parts  of  one  still  greater  idea  —  the  idea  of  social  evo- 
lution. The  first  is  the  conception  that  the  historic  past  is  always 
with  us  here  and  now;  it  survives  both  in  archaeological  fossils 
and,  what  is  of  vastly  greater  sociological  import,  it  survives 
also  as  active  elements  guiding  and  conditioning  our  daily  life. 
The  second  is  the  conception  that  what  we  think  and  feel,  what 
we  do  and  say,  here  and  now,  are  the  great  factors  in  determining 
the  character  of  the  succeeding  phases  of  human  and  social  life. 
The  two  conceptions  are  summed  up  in  what  Leibnitz  called  the 
"  law  of  historic  continuity,"  and  which  he  expressed  in  the  oft- 
quoted  phrase:  "The  present  is  charged  with  the  past  and  big 
with  the  future." 

The  life  of  Condorcet  is  one  of  those  creative  moments  in  the 
history  of  sociology  in  which  the  student  may  see  the  unity  of 
the  science  and  feel  the  inspiration  of  its  practical  stimulus.  Seen 
by  the  random  observer  at  his  stationary  point  of  view,  the 
objective  and  subjective  sociologists,  the  historical  ones,  and  the 
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utopists,  all  seem  to  be  merely  exponents  of  rival  schools  of 
thoujj^ht,  united  only  as  a  group  whose  interests  are  theoretical, 
in  opposition  to  the  group  of  statesmen  and  ecclesiastical  organ- 
izers, philanthropists,  and  educationists  whose  one  bond  of  union 
again  is  apt  to  be  merely  that  their  interests  are  practical.  It  is 
the  privilege  of  him  who  is  a  student  both  of  sociological  history 
and  of  historical  sociology  to  see  that  rival  schools  and  opposing 
parties  are  not  in  the  long  run  isolated  bodies  of  doctrine,  or 
antagonistic  sects,  but  different  ways  of  approaching  the  great 
problem  —  how  to  live.  In  Condorcet  we  see  a  man  with  a  pas- 
sion for  righteous  action,  but  convinced  that  action  cannot  be 
righteous  unless  it  is  based  on  the  fullest  knowledge  which  con- 
temporary science  and  history  can  yield.  Like  Kant,  he  knew 
and  realized  that  action  without  theory  is  blind,  and  theory  with- 
out action  is  empty.  We  see  him  therefore  assiduously  exploring 
all  the  accessible  avenues  of  approach  to  sociology.  How  deep  a 
habit  it  must  have  become  with  him  to  alternate  and  combine 
thought  and  action,  theory  and  practice,  we  realize  when  we  see 
him  capable  of  dispassionate  sociological  reflection  in  the  very 
crisis  of  his  life.  He  alone,  said  Comte,  continued  in  the  storm  of 
the  Revolution  regenerative  meditation. 

That  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  he  combined  and  fused  in 
his  personality  a  real  and  living  unification  of  the  science  of 
sociology  and  the  art  of  social  practice. 

Victor  Branford. 

London. 

DISCUSSION. 

[In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Branford,  the  foregoing  lecture  was  read  by  the 
chairman  of  the  club.  The  discussion  that  followed  was  stenographically 
reported.  Students  of  social  psychology  and  of  advanced  pedagogy  will  cer- 
tainly find  the  report  worth  reading.  It  is  accordingly  appended.  It  contains 
instructive  evidence  about  the  reaction  of  middle-class  Englishmen,  above 
the  median  line  in  education,  upon  a  discussion  which  sociologists  would 
regard  as  quite  free  from  technicalities,  and  unusually  direct  and  lucid  in 
style. — Editors.] 

A:  I  think  all  our  feelings  must  be  sympathetic  toward  the  chairman,  who 
has  made  such  a  gallant  effort  in  our  behalf ;  and  I  think  a  little  sympathy  is  due 
to  ourselves,  for,  without  saying  anything  against  the  merits  of  the  paper  —  and 
they  are  many  —  yet  I  think  the  effect  of  it  upon  our   minds   must  have  been 
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something  like  that  of  a  biograph  too  rapidly  worked,  in  which  the  objects  repre- 
sented flit  past  us  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  any- 
thing clearly.  We  have  had  many  characters  rushing  past  us  like  figures  on  the 
"  living  picture  "  that  is  being  turned  too  fast,  and  our  minds  have  not  been  able 
to  assimilate  everything  that  has  been  said.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  in 
disparagement  of  the  author.  I  think  that  we  should  recognize  that  Mr.  Branford 
is  himself  a  typical  sociologist.  [Hear,  heart]  He  is  a  man  who  is  applying  the 
scientific  method  to  the  consideration  of  the  problems  of  social  life  and  civiliza- 
tion. He  is  not  merely  a  scientific  man  and  nothing  else ;  he  is  not  a  mere 
dry-as-dust  man  ;  he  has  a  notion  of  something  beyond  that ;  and  he  is  trying 
to  teach  us  that  there  is  something  a  little  ahead  of  the  merely  logical  and 
scientific. 

"  Sociological  "  is  a  hybrid  word,  half  Greek  and  half  Latin.  It  means  the 
science  of  human  affairs,  of  men  in  communities.  The  question  is  whether  the 
scientific  method  is  really  the  right  method,  is  the  fullest  and  most  proper  method 
of  pursuing  it.  The  writer  has  included  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  reformers 
and  theologians  as  sociologists.  He  includes  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Of  course, 
sociology  was  not  invented  until  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  quite  a 
modern  word,  and  it  implies  the  scientific  way  of  looking  at  social  things.  But 
those  who  have  effected  great  changes  have  done  them,  not  from  the  operation  of 
the  intellect,  but  through  the  spirit  of  man.  I  always  think  there  is  something 
about  the  cold  method  of  science  that  is  unproductive.  We  have  to  take  part  in 
affairs,  and  conduct  our  own  lives  and  live  them  well,  and  do  the  best  we  can  for 
the  community  in  which  we  live. 

Again,  the  study  of  sociology  is  one  that  can  be  taken  up  by  any  nation.  It  is 
treated  as  if  it  were  chemistry,  which  deals  with  the  laws  and  properties  and 
qualities  of  matter,  or  physics ;  and  it  omits  a  most  important  thing,  and  that  is 
the  national  aspect  of  things.  A  Frenchman  might  write  a  pamphlet  on  social 
phenomena,  and  an  Englishman  might  do  the  same,  and  they  might  arrive  at 
certain  conclusions ;  but  the  true  way  of  progress  might  be  missed  by  both,  because 
each  is  a  believer  in  certain  national  ideals.  I  am  a  believer  in  my  own  country, 
and  see  that  it  has  the  germs  of  progress  that  other  countries  do  not  possess  in 
the  same  degree.     Therefore,  I  object  to  sociology  itself  as  a  raise  of  the  studies. 

It  is  a  useful  thing  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  spiritual  conception.  As  was 
said  by  a  gentleman  at  the  last  meeting :  a  great  nation,  or  a  development  of  a 
great  nation,  does  not  rise  spontaneously  by  taking  thought.  You  cannot  add  a 
cubit  to  your  stature ;  but  unless  there  is  a  certain  spirit  which  accomplishes  the 
thing,  the  whole  would  be  useless.  If  you  see  a  burglar  coming  into  your  house, 
you  may  say  to  yourself,  "  I  will  arrest  the  man ;  "  and  you  forthwith  describe  the 
arrangement  of  muscles,  nerves,  joints,  by  which  you  will  outstretch  your  hand 
and  arrest  him.  But  another  man,  who  knows  nothing  about  all  this,  arrests  the 
burglar.  The  person  who  describes  it  all  scientifically  is  the  typical  sociologist. 
He  looks  at  life  as  a  *'  living  picture  "  in  which  he  takes  an  interest,  and  from 
which  he  gets  intellectual  amusement.  But  the  men  who  have  effected  refonps 
are  the  men  who  have  done  the  thing  without  knowing  why. 

Take  a  man  like  Cromwell,  or  take  the  French  Revolution.  The  French  have 
not  the  intuitive  power  of  the  Germans  or  the  English,  but  they  are  great  scientific 
people  and  great  logicians.  Yet  that  Revolution  was  accomplished  by  one  very 
astonishing  fact,  and  it  is  this :  that  in  the  Revolution  men  were  ready  to  die  for 
an  idea  in  order  to  make  it  a  fact  in  the  face  of  Europe,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
world.  And  this  you  will  find  to  be  true,  if  you  examine  history.  These  men 
may  be  called  atheists,  and  they  did  not  believe  in  a  future  life ;  but  they  were 
prepared  to  die  for  their  ideal.  The  spirit  was  in  that  nation  of  France,  of 
frivolous  people ;  they  had  been  touched  in  some  way,  and  they  were  prepared  to 
die  —  rushed  forth  to  the  battlefield  to  make  good  that  ideal  that  had  somehow 
touched  the  soul  of  humanity. 

It  is  the  teaching  of  the  soul  that  is  important ;  not  merely  the  survey  of  the 
history,  not  recounting  the  achievements  and  writings  of  these  learned  men,  but 
the  actual  doing  of  the  thing  by  the  man  who  is  touched  by  the  spirit,  the  tran- 
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scendent  spirit  And  that  is  why  I  rather  object  to  this  six-syllabled  word 
"  sociological."  And  I  think  if  any  good  is  to  be  done,  there  must  be  a  spirit 
which  is  quite  apart  from  the  cold,  calculating,  scientific  spirit,  and  takes  account 
of  the  fact  that  man  is  an  infinite  being,  environed  by  mystery,  and  the  child  of 
God. 

B  {the  secretary) :  I  think  all  the  members  of  the  society  will  join  with  me  in 
regretting  Mr.  Branford  is  not  here,  because  we  cannot  ask  him  any  questions. 
It  is  a  highly  specialized  paper.  It  is  not  sufficiently  broad  and  controversial  for 
a  good  debate  to  follow. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  three  points : 

One  is :  Under  the  subsection  of  the  writers  who  have  an  evolutionary  and 
progressive  tendency  he  mentions  Plato  and  Augustine.  Now,  Augustine  is  an 
example  of  the  reactionary  tendency ;  there  is  nothing  progressive ;  he  is  a 
regular  Christian  Father. 

Secondly,  it  is  not  quite  clear  from  the  paper  what  value  the  life  of  Condorcet 
has  in  a  paper  which  deals  with  '"  The  Founders  of  Sociology."  We  have  little 
else  but  the  life  of  Condorcet,  as  if  he  were  the  one  person  we  were  indebted  to. 
I  expected  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  life  of  Spencer,  of  Comte,  of  Schopenhauer ; 
for  everyone  reads  Schopenhauer  nowadays  which  must  have  had  a  tremendous 
influence  in  the  formation  of  people's  ideas. 

Thirdly,  I  think  the  scientific  people  of  today  are  making  the  world,  and  in  a 
hundred  years'  time  they  will  have  all  the  power  in  their  own  hands.  The 
religious  people  will  be  relegated  to  the  back  seat. 

C:  In  some  respects  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  altogether  sorry  that  Mr. 
Branford  is  not  here,  because  I  should  not  have  liked  to  say  anything  that  might 
have  hurt  his  feelings,  and  as  he  is  not  here,  I  am  at  liberty  to  give  vent  to  my 
own.  We  had  a  paper  read  which  purported  to  deal  with  "  The  Founders  of 
Sociology."'  I  think  the  chairman  had  to  read  for  half  an  hour  a  vague  disquisi- 
tion as  to  our  being  sociologists  before  we  got  a  mention  of  any  of  them,  and 
then  he  read  a  long  list  of  eminent  men  in  every  branch  of  thought  and  claimed 
them  as  sociologists.  There  are  men  I  should  class  as  sociologists  in  a  truer  sense 
than  many  of  those  mentioned.  I  do  not  know  why  Moses  was  not  a  great  soci- 
ologist, taking  the  traditional  account  as  true.  King  David  was  another.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  men  to  take  a  census,  and  he  was  treated  most  unfairly  by 
Jehovah  for  having  done  so.  He  was  given  the  choice  of  several  punishments,  and 
he  chose  that  which  fell  on  his  people  instead  of  on  himself. 

I  see  Mr.  Branford  has  M.A.  after  his  name.  If  that  is  the  kind  of  science 
that  enables  a  man  to  get  a  university  degree,  it  does  not  speak  highly  for  uni- 
versities. I  never  heard  a  paper  that  professes  to  deal  with  a  scientific  subject 
dealt  with  in  such  an  unscientific  manner. 

The  science  of  sociology  is  perhaps  of  too  wide  an  extent  to  be  dealt  with  by 
any  one  individual.  I  think  it  is  more  properly  a  name  for  a  number  of  sciences, 
and  it  is  more  profitable  to  study  social  matters  in  their  various  aspects.  We  can 
study  economics,  ethics,  politics,  man,  from  various  aspects,  but  to  group  all  these 
together  and  form  one  comprehensive  science  I  am  afraid  won't  take  us  very  far. 
Not  even  Herbert  Spencer  is  able  to  grapple  with  human  nature  in  that  wholesale 
way.     We  must  specialize. 

A  previous  speaker  has  said  that  sociologists  have  not  been  the  great 
reformers.  It  is  perfectly  true.  They  have  not  been  the  men  who  have  carried 
into  effect  the  great  reforms.  But  I  think  they  have  contributed  indirectly  to  all 
the  great  reforms  that  have  ever  taken  place,  while  they  have  not  had  the  executive 
powers.  I  should  like  to  say  that  our  practical  reformers  have  not  been  men  of 
science,  for  there  is  not  any  reform  which  does  not  carry  out  almost  as  much 
harm  as  good.  It  is  carried  on,  not  on  its  own  merits,  but  because  of  the  gener- 
ous emotions  in  the  breasts  of  the  people,  carried  against  the  face  of  reason,  which 
generally  leads  it  to  dash  its  head  against  a  wall.  All  sorts  of  reform  are  based 
on  a  very  inadequate  study  of  the  question.  I  hardly  know  any  great  reform  that 
has  not  been  based  on  a  scientific  study  of  a  question,  and  this  is  what  we  want 
when  a  practical  reformer  comes  along  and  feels  that  he  can  arouse  public  opinion 
to  carry  out  a  reform.     He  should  know  what  he  is  doing,  and  have  the  facts  .jnd 
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principles  at  his  finger-ends.  Take  one  subject,  statistics.  I  think  all  social 
reforms,  if  they  are  to  bear  good  fruit,  must  be  based  on  well-weighed  and  well- 
digested  statistics.  The  census  returns,  and  the  returns  of  births  and  deaths, 
might  save  us  from  many  wild  projects  of  reform.  Our  statistics  at  present  are 
very  inadequate.  They  could  be  indefinitely  improved.  They  could  be  treated  by 
able  mathematicians  to  yield  very  good  results,  and  enable  us  to  see  in  what 
direction  we  should  endeavor  to  move. 

D :  I  think  we  have  scarcely  borne  sufficiently  in  mind  that  Mr.  Branford 
was  not  here.  I  think  his  speech  was  choke  full  of  knowledge  which  he  desig- 
nates in  a  very  fine  little  phrase  —  "  The  scaffolding  of  life."  We  must  remember, 
I  think,  that  whatever  subject  is  taken,  a  writer  must  take  one  particular  phase 
or  side  of  it  —  the  side  that  he  sees ;  and  we  must  expect  it  to  be  only  a  limited 
view.  Especially  of  big  subjects  it  must  be  so.  And  I  don't  think  it  altogether 
amiss,  because  we  get,  as  in  this  case,  a  lot  of  knowledge  we  should  not  get  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

I  think  we  amateur  sociologists  ought  to  take  heart  of  grace  and  feel  that  we 
are  engaged  in  a  very  useful  purpose.  I  never  understood  before  so  clearly  what 
sociology  was.  We  call  ourselves  "  The  London  Sociological  Society,"  and  we 
vaguely  understood  the  term  ;  but,  as  we  have  had  it  put  very  tersely  by  Mr.  A, 
there  is  more  theory  than  practice.  I  remember  that  when  we  were  founding  the 
society,  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  we  did  not  intend  to  be  constructive  in  any 
way  as  a  society.  But  I  know  that,  in  my  own  case,  there  was  the  idea  that  the 
society  would  lead  to  something  definite  apart  from  itself  —  that,  as  Mr.  A  said, 
we  should  touch  the  soul. 

I  think  what  is  wanted  is  the  general  dissemination  of  knowledge.  There 
should  not  be  a  few  people  who  know  a  lot  and  a  number  of  men  of  action  who  do 
not  know  where  they  are  going.  As  Englishmen  we  have  always  had  the  energy 
and  physical  "  go,"  but  not  the  science.  And,  therefore,  if  even  in  a  small  way, 
I  think  if  we  can  turn  out  more  workers,  the  society  will  really  have  done  the 
work  it  was  intended  to  do. 

E:  I  do  not  intend  to  have  much  to  say  in  criticism  of  the  paper,  as  Mr. 
Branford  is  not  here.  I  content  myself  with  saying  that  Mr.  Branford  has  started 
far  too  soon  in  finding  founders  of  sociology.  The  science  is  in  its  infancy,  and 
sociology  is  surely  the  codifying  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  society ;  and  this  has 
never  been  attempted  until  very  recently.  I  do  not  think  he  should  have  started 
quite  so  early. 

F :  I  think  there  is  one  thing  that  struck  me  in  the  paper,  and  that  was  the 
relation  which  the  writer  made  between  sociology  and  religion.  Mr.  A,  in  his 
criticism,  made  an  antagonism  between  them,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  sociology 
is  essentially  a  spiritual  science  —  all  that  religion  and  spiritual  things  have 
developed  out  of  society,  out  of  the  interrelation  of  human  beings ;  and,  therefore, 
sociology  does  include  religion,  tor  it  is  itself  —  it  will  be  —  the  religion  of  the 
future. 

There  was  another  way  in  which  he  touched  upon  the  same  point,  when  he 
spoke  about  the  past  and  the  present  and  the  future ;  I  mean  that  the  prophets 
and  the  religious  people  of  old  always  dealt  with  the  same  thing  in  a  different 
way.  They  brought  up  all  the  instances  of  the  past,  and  ranted  to  the  people  on 
the  present,  and  prophesied  about  the  future ;  but  the  prophecies  did  not,  as  a 
rule,  come  true.  But  sociology  takes  up  the  same  subject  and  covers  the  same 
ground,  and,  I  think,  on  the  sociological  basis  we  can  argue  more  safely  about  the 
future  than  on  the  old  religious  ground. 

G:  I  think  Mr.  Branford  was  rather  unfortunate  in  the  title  of  his  paper. 
The  paper,  in  my  opinion,  was  an  exceedingly  good  one,  containing  a  valuable 
amount  of  information.  [Hear,  hear!]  And  if  he  had  called  it  "Speculations 
on  Sociology  with  Slight  Reference  to  Condorcet,"  it  would  have  been  descriptive, 
and  saved  him  from  some  of  the  severe  criticism  to  which  he  has  been  subjected. 

Sociology  is  trying  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  whole  phenomena  of  life, 
seeing  where  they  tend,  and  what  really,  from  all  sources  of  our  knowledge,  exist- 
ence means.  That,  of  course,  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  sciences,  and  to 
follow  it  out  in  the  scientific  spirit  means  to  supersede  all  previous  methods  means 
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to  Rather  up  the  threads  of  a  tangled  skein,  and  to  sift  them  out  and  see  what 
purpose  is  fulfilled  in  them  all. 

With  regard  to  the  observation  that  Mr.  A  has  made,  I  will  say  a  few  words 
before  I  sit  down.  He  objects  to  science  entirely  and  to  sociology  in  particular. 
He  specifically  objects  to  sociology  [No,  I  don't!),  and  says  there  is  something 
mysterious,  something  that  man  cannot  grasp.  In  fact,  his  speech  was  a  plea  for 
mysticism.  I  think  that  none  of  us  here  would  be  in  favor  of  that  idea.  Mysti- 
cism, the  school  of  mystics,  has  ever  been  antagonistic  to  science.  They  never 
get  any  farther.  They  always  say  there  is  something  beyond  you  can  never 
explore  —  a  safe  position,  but  it  does  not  help  us  very  much  in  the  progress  of 
discovery. 

In  the  French  Revolution  there  were  many  people  ready  to  die  for  ideals,  but 
that  has  been  true  in  the  history  of  the  world.  That  is  not  a  proof  that  the  ideals 
are  true.  You  have  to  examine  these  ideals  in  the  light  of  experience,  history, 
reason,  and  logic,  before  you  can  turn  them  to  any  practical  benefit.  It  recalled  to 
my  mind  an  expression  of  Lacordaire's  in  which  he  characterizes  the  expression 
"  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  "  as  "  liberty  to  do  what  you  please,  equality  with 
God,  and  fraternity  with  the  devil." 

With  regard  to  these  various  movements,  these  great  movements  of  the 
human  race.  I  might  commend  to  Mr.  A  a  very  instructive  book.  It  is  entitled 
The  Psychology  of  Suggestion.  It  is  an  extremely  instructive  book.  Though  I  do 
not  agree  with  much  the  author  says,  he  shows  the  effect  that  suggestion  has  on 
the  human  race,  and  how  this  has  been  exemplified  in  many  of  the  intellectual  and 
other  movements  of  the  times.  And  he  has  arranged  in  the  chronological  table  at 
the  end  all  the  great  movements  in  mediaeval  times,  to  show  one  continuous  effect 
of  suggestion,  and  that  in  every  age  there  has  been  some  overwhelming  idea 
occupying  a  nation's  or  a  people's  thought.  And  that  has  been  the  result  of  the 
suggestion  on  the  people  of  the  time.  He  goes  into  it  from  a  hypnotic  point  of 
view  and  shows  the  sociological  effect  it  has  upon  the  people. 

H :  I  would  say  a  few  words  on  science  and  religion.  I  read  a  very  remark- 
able statement  made  by  a  follower  of  Spinoza.  He  said :  Formerly  we  had  the 
tyranny  of  the  churches  and  priests,  but  now  we  have  the  tyranny  of  the  scientific 
man.  This  is  my  experience  too.  I  do  not  know  who  have  done  the  more  harm 
in  the  world,  but  there  are  many  people  who  are  as  foolish  as  the  church  people, 
because  they  have  unlimited  trust  in  the  scientific  man.  For  instance,  the  agnos- 
tics and  materialists,  who  trust  men  like  Darwin  and  Buchner.  They  were  great 
philosophers,  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  put  our  full  trust  in  any  man  or 
mortal.  It  is  my  experience  that  science  cannot  explain  everything.  I  think 
materialism,  as  it  is  preached  by  Buchner  and  other  great  men,  is  declining,  or 
dying  out.  I  think  we  must  be  very  careful,  if  we  make  any  progress,  that  we  do 
not  make  a  pope  of  any  man,  whether  a  great  philosopher  or  great  naturalist,  but 
that  wc  always  discriminate  between  man  and  man.  In  my  opinion,  the  only  way 
of  coming  to  a  good  conclusion  is  that  we  not  only  apply  our  mind,  but  do  not 
forget  that  we  have  a  heart. 

/;  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  want  me  to  come  among  a  company  of 
mystics,  I  will  come  to  a  sociological  society.  I  have  heard  tonight,  from  different 
gentlemen  who  have  been  speaking,  an  interpretation  of  the  term  "  sociology," 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  every  man  has  a  different  interpretation  to  give.  I  do 
not  see  that  there  is  any  united  thought  or  concentrated  view  to  be  learned  from 
sociologists.  I  think  it  is  a  very  false  method  to  push  truths  on  one  side  and  to 
say  you  have  to  go  to  religion  to  find  mysticism.  I  think  the  paper  was  a  very 
clever  paper,  but  I  should  say  for  busy  men  of  this  world  the  paper  was  altogether 
loo  long,  that  the  words  used  were  terribly  technical,  which,  if  the  mystics  here 
can  understand,  I  confess  I  do  not.  And  if  we  are  to  bring  encyclopaedias  and 
dictionaries  to  interpret  these  words,  I  am  afraid  I  must  withdraw  my  name  from 
the  association.  I  came  here  with  the  object  of  learning,  or  imparting  a  bit  of 
knowledge.  If  men  speak  to  me  in  a  language  I  cannot  understand  —  surely  our 
English  language  is  broad  enough  —  why  should  it  be  that  men  should  write  in 
other  tongues  if  they  have  a  handle  behind  their  name  or  if  they  have  not?  I 
think  the  highest  state  of  education  a  man  may  be  in  is  to  use  simple  terms  th&t 
all  may  understand. 
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Now,  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  Mr.  A's  comments  were  very  excellent.  I 
think  he  was  quote  misapprehended  by  the  gentleman  on  my  left,  when  he  stated 
that  he  (Mr.  A)  was  opposed  to  science.  I  think  he  meant  that  there  is  something 
higher  than  the  cold  science  of  statistics,  that  there  is  beyond  science  a  Being 
that  is  a  spirit,  and  I  call  him  God  without  shame,  and  that  is  all  Mr.  A 
believes  in,  and  I  believe  in  myself.  At  least  I  might  believe  in  something  more 
specific,  if  I  were  to  state  it.  And  the  objection  that  these  men  mention  in  this 
paper  —  Augtistine  and  other  men  among  them  —  seems  to  involve  the  idea  that 
Christianity  is  not  progressive.  I  am  a  Christian  man.  I  find  I  am  far  more 
progressive  than  very  many  men.  What  quotations  I  have  heard  men  make  here 
are  generally  inaccurate.  A  man  here  spoke  about  David.  He  said  he  chose  a 
punishment  that  fell  on  his  people  instead  of  on  himself.  I  remember  that  he 
could  have  chosen  no  punishment  for  himself.  All  three  punishments  offered  by 
Jehovah  would  fall  on  the  nation.  I  believe  they  were  pestilence,  the  sword,  and 
famine.  There  you  see,  there  is  an  inaccuracy.  And  for  another  man  to  say  that 
Christianity  is  not  progressive  is  wide  of  the  mark,  because  Christ  was  a  soci- 
ologist in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  and  I  should  be  a  true  sociologist  because  I 
am  a  Christian  man. 

/ .  Regarding  the  paper,  I  can  only  agree  with  another  speaker  when  he  said 
it  was  unfortunately  entitled  "  The  Founders  of  Sociology."  The  writer  hardly 
touched  on  the  important  work  of  sociologists,  and  of  course  he  went  too  far 
back  in  the  history  of  men.  He  need  not  have  gone  farther  back  than  Comte,  and 
he  must  out  of  sheer  honesty  have  given  some  account  of  Giddings,  of  Harvard 
University.* 

As  regards  sociology,  it  is,  if  anything  is,  capable  of  concise  definition.  It  is 
an  endeavor  to  discover  the  laws  which  govern  society,  or  govern  life,  and  to 
classify  them.  Regarding  the  observations  of  many  speakers,  if  we  are  going  to 
ignore  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  human  life,  I  must  say  we  are  preaching 
sociology  from  a  very  peculiar  standpoint.  We  must  study  religion,  and  we  must 
try  to  estimate  its  power  as  we  must  study  science  to  estimate  its  power.  But  if 
we  start  off  with  the  prepossession  that  science  is  everything,  then  we  must  make 
no  progress  whatever.  We  must  have  specialists  for  the  different  forces  and 
specialists  for  classifying  their  results.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  a  society  with  one  man  specializing  on  religion,  and  another  on  science,  and 
another  on  socialism  ;  and  when  all  the  papers  are  collected,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  get  a  mind  with  sufficient  synthetical  power  to  give  a  paper  that  would  be  a  true 
sociological  paper,  that  would  be  an  approximation  of  the  forces  operating  on 
society. 

K  ■  So  far  as  I  wasi  able  to  judge,  I  did  not  gather  that  Mr.  Branford  was 
wishing  to  exclude  religion,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  any  of  those  who  have  spoken 
wish  that,  unless  it  were  Mr.  A.  He  certainly  seemed  to  have  a  strong  objection 
to  science,  and  he  showed  how  he  despised  science  by  speaking  of  it  as  "  dry 
science,"  "  dry  methods  of  science,"  and  by  saying  that  it  could  do  nothing,  and 
that  the  spirit  could  do  everything.  He  did  not  give  us  his  definition  of  "  spirit," 
nor  did  he,  beyond  his  dogmatism,  tell  us  what  the  spirit  had  done.  For  my  part, 
I  do  not  see  what  Mr.  A  meant  in  referring  to  "  spirit "  as  being  "  thought 
creative  of  action,"  that  constituting  all  the  good,  all  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  how  that  dogmatism  can  be  upheld  and  con- 
clusively proved,  any  more  than  the  dogmatism  that  men  of  action  have  been 
responsible  for  everything  and  have  been  the  people  who  have  caused  thought  to 
be  created.     The  two  things  must  go  together,  as   I  understand  life. 

The  gentleman  opposite  to  me,  in  his  opening  remarks,  with  which  I  had 
some  sympathy,  complained  that  he  seemed  to  have  fallen  among  mystics,  and  he 
objected  accordingly.  I  agree  with  him  so  far  as  he  made  any  expressions  on 
mysticism,  but  then  he  went  on  to  foist  the  term  "  mystic  "  upon  persons  who 
thought  that  great  value  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  study  of  statistics.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  statistics  made  the  mystic.  The  veo'  opposite  is  the  fact, 
and  if  there  is  a  class  of  people  who  can  be  called  mystics,  it  is  those  who  speak 

*  We  must  preserve  this  bit  of  local  color !  —  Editors. 
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of  spiritualities.  And,  therefore,  although  feeling  in  agreement  with  him  in  his 
opening  remarks,  I  must  express  the  strongest  disagreement  with  his  concluding 
remarks. 

The  Chairman :  A  Scotchman  was  once  asked  to  define  "  metaphysics,"  and 
he  said  that  "  when  a  person  tried  to  define  what  he  didn't  know  to  someone  who 
did  not  understand,  that  was  metaphysics."  We  have  had  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
opinion.  In  the  present  day,  when  specialization  has  become  daily  more  acute, 
sociology  is  really  the  most  imperative  necessity  of  the  time.  I  think  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  on  having  had  a  paper  very  fertile  in  producing  debate  and 
very  fruitful  in  thought,  so  far  as  —  winding  the  biograph,  as  I  was  —  I  may  be 
supposed  to  have  got  any  ideas  of  it.     [Laughter.] 


REVIEWS. 


The  School  of  Character  in  Prison.  By  Professor  Charles 
R.  Henderson.  An  address  before  the  Chaplains  at  the 
National  Prison  Congress  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  1903. 
Published  in  the  Annual  Volume  of  Proceedings, 

The  address  of  Professor  Henderson  is  encouraging  to  plodders 
in  pursuit  of  prison  science,  because  it  is  a  recognition,  from  this 
high  religious  and  educational  authority,  of  the  natural  and  rational, 
not  solely  the  supernatural  and  miraculous,  in  moral  reformations, 
because  it  must  serve  to  jog  along  the  tardy  chaplains  who  too  exclu- 
sively preach  introspection,  to  the  neglect  of  circumspection ;  and 
because  it  points  indexically  beyond  the  ideal  of  prison  schools  to 
what  all  prisons  ought  to  be:  each  a  school  of  character  —  good 
character. 

The  author's  first  principle  of  methods,  for  such  a  school  of 
character  —  "a  man  must  be  taught  to  know  what  he  ought  to  will " 
—  implies,  as  he  has  already  affirmed  in  the  same  address,  that 
"many  prisoners  have  not  practical  moral  discrimination."  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  this  writer's  observations  of  prisoners ;  for  of 
the  many  thousands  so  carefully  examined  none  revealed  a  moral 
sense  in  connection  with  the  crime,  either  preceding,  perpetrating,  or 
in  retrospection.  Such  absence  of  moral  discrimination  should 
modify  the  common  estimate  of  crimes  and  molar  wickedness  of 
criminals,  and  should  teach  us  the  probable  uselessness  of  what  the 
chaplains  term  "  the  direct  appeal "  when  unsupported  by  a  moral 
education.  Sermonic  appeals  to  the  spiritual  life  must  fail  to  per- 
suade the  multitude  to  what  is  virtuous  and  honorable;  for  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  mass  of  prisoners  to  obey  a  sense  of  shame, 
nor  to  abstain  from  vicious  things  because  they  are  disgraceful,  since 
they  live  according  to  the  dictates  of  passion  and  pursue  their  own 
pleasures  and  the  means  of  gratifying  them.  Of  what  is  honorable 
and  truly  pleasant  they  have  no  idea,  inasmuch  as  they  never  had  a 
taste  for  it.  Good  taste  is  essentially  a  moral  quality  —  is  sub- 
jectively good  character;  so  that  the  school  of  character  may  well 
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strive  to  cultivate  a  right  appreciation  of  real  excellence  —  a  correct 
judgment. 

A  rare  condensation  of  the  total  pedagogic  science  is  the  second 
method  principle  laid  down  by  the  author :  "  Ideas  of  right  disposi- 
tion and  conduct  which  are  clearly,  vividly,  persistently,  and  agree- 
ably, with  great  variety,  kept  before  the  mind  tend  to  take  possession 
of  the  thought  and  pass  on  into  emotion  and  action."  The  prac- 
ticability of  greatly  changing  —  improving  —  the  habitual  mental 
attitudes  and  moral  estimates  of  a  company  of  prisoners  by  means  of 
persistent  operation  of  what  is  usually  understood  by  "  moral  influ- 
ences "  cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  such 
changes  are  by  their  very  nature  unconsciously  developed  — more  thv^ 
product  of  the  total  environment  than  of  any  single  item  of  individual 
effort ;  and  that  the  good  influence  of  preacher  or  teacher  depends 
more  upon  virtuous  outgo  from  individual  character  than  upon  the 
choicest  selection  of  sentiments  and  words  expressed.  That  there 
may  be  such  completeness  of  organization  and  harmony  of  adjust- 
ment between  all  functions  and  functionaries  of  a  reformatory 
prison  (the  true  character  school)  as  shall  effectually  obsess  the 
mass  of  prisoners  with  right  ideas  of  disposition  and  behavior,  may 
unhesitatingly  be  affirmed ;  for  I  have  known  of  at  least  one  instance 
and  institution  where  that  attainment  was  quite  accomplished,  or 
very  nearly  approximated.  Most  certainly  such  should  be  the  aim. 
The  character  school  in  prison  should  insist  on  right  doing  for  the 
benefit  of  good  habit,  for  the  influence  of  tone  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment, and  for  the  unexplained  but  actual  psychical  and  moral  taste  to 
which  such  good  conduct  does  unquestionably  contribute.  To  this 
end  strict  disciplinary  control  is  absolutely  required :  if  it  is  wise  to 
assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not,  it  is  surely  wisdom  to  practice 
virtuous  conduct  under  compulsion,  if  one  is  not  himself  voluntarily, 
virtuously  inclined. 

It  is  possible  that  the  third  principle  stated  in  the  address  is  a 
fundamental  pedagogical  principle  which,  as  Professor  Henderson 
says,  may  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  best  of  trained  teachers,  but  is 
not  properly  regarded  by  all  preachers  and  prison  chaplains.  The 
principle  is  that  self-activity  helps  to  make  ideas  one's  own  and  more 
effective  than  when  ideas  are  poured  from  pulpit  or  platform  upon 
merely  passive  listeners.  The  sincere  man  who  has  something  to  say 
will  get  a  hearing  from  his  prisoner  audience,  but  the  persuasive 
power  of  public  discourse  and  the  prisoner's  attitude  of  sincerity 
are  ordinarily  much  overestimated.    After  an  exceptionally  impres- 
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sive  sermon  to  prisoners  one  of  them  said  to  me :  "I  rather  think 
that  man  may  himself  believe  what  he  said."  Lodgment  of  moral 
ideas  is,  however,  better  made  by  the  Socratic  method,  and  indirectly 
a  religious  or  moral  topic  treated  discursively,  or  by  conversation 
between  two  competent  conversationalists  in  presence  of  the  pri- 
soners, or  discussed  pro  and  con  by  speakers  and  auditors,  has  proved 
the  most  efficient  method.  Too  bald  style  of  talk  about  God  and 
goodness  obstructs  the  aim.  Prisoners  instinctively  close  their 
minds  against  such  pulpit  ministrations.  But  when  such  topics  are 
indirectly  presented,  their  minds  remain  more  open  and  receptive. 
Wonder  is  so  akin  to  worship  that  to  excite  it  leads  on  to  self- 
discovery  of  high  ideas,  which  is  infinitely  better  than  simply  to  be 
told  about  them.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  evident  religious 
impressiveness  of  three  Sunday-morning  talks  to  prisoners  by  a 
preacher  broad-minded  enough  to  omit  for  the  time  the  common 
devotional  items  of  Scripture  reading,  prayer,  and  singling  from  the 
service.  The  topics  were :  "  A  Morning  in  My  Garden ; "  "  An 
Evening  with  the  Stars;"  and  "The  Ocean  —  A  Voyage  Thereon." 
Another,  on  another  occasion,  by  a  teacher  —  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  religious  discourse  of  all  I  have  known  —  was  entitled 
"The  Seen  and  Unseen" — the  latest  science  on  these  subjects.  In 
none  of  the  above-named  addresses  was  there  any  mention  by  name 
or  direct  allusion  to  the  Deity ;  yet,  throughout  each  and  all  of  them 
the  thought  obsessed  our  minds. 

Professor  Henderson  well  says  that  the  teacher  of  a  character 
school  in  prison,  if  he  is  to  be  of  any  real  use  as  educator  of  moral 
sense,  must  himself  have  insight  into  the  universal.  But  he  should 
not  ostentatiously  proclaim  it ;  rather  let  the  prisoners  feel  and  find 
it  for  themselves. 

Z.  R.  Brockway. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

A  History  of  Matrimonial  Institutions,  Chiefly  in  England  and 
the  United  States;  zvith  an  Introductory  Analysis  of  the 
Literature  and  the  Theories  of  Primitive  Marriage  and  the 
Family.  By  George  Elliott  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Profes- 
sorial Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Chicago: 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1904.  3  vols.  Pp.  xv-{- 
473;  497;  449.  $10. 
This  work  is  veritably  a  magnum  opus.     No  work  of  similar 

scope  has  heretofore  been  attempted,  and  Dr.  Howard  has  carried 
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out  his  plan  with  great  ability  and  conscientiousness  —  evidently  at 
the  cost  of  an  almost  inestimable  amount  of  labor. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  marriage  in 
historical  times  Part  I  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  and  discussion  of  the 
theories  of  the  origin  of  marriage  and  the  family.  This  discussion 
is  designed  to  serve  as  a  background  to  the  more  special  studies  of 
marriage  in  England  and  the  United  States,  but  it  cannot  be  ignored 
by  specialists.  Its  value  is  increased  also  by  the  very  full  biblio- 
graphical notes  preceding  each  chapter. 

Part  II,  "  Matrimonial  Institutions  in  England,"  is  the  best  and 
most  accessible  treatment  of  old  English  wife-purchase,  the  rise  of 
ecclesiastical  marriage,  the  rise  of  civil  marriage,  and  the  history  of 
separation  and  divorce  in  England.  A  vast  amount  of  literature  on 
the  subject  of  marriage  has  been  digested.  The  bibliographical 
notes  are  continued  in  the  section  (and  throughout  the  book),  and 
the  whole  forms  an  introduction  to  the  most  important  and  original 
portion  of  the  work  —  Part  III,  "Matrimonial  Institutions  in  the 
United  States."  In  this  part  the  writer  does  a  great  deal  of  pioneer 
work  of  the  highest  value.  He  goes  directly  to  the  sources,  making 
exhaustive  use  of  the  records  of  the  colonial  and  provincial  courts, 
the  publications  of  historical  societies,  and  the  various  compilations 
of  statutes.  Much  of  the  material  used  in  this  section  was  consulted 
in  manuscript  form.  The  marriage  customs  of  New  England  and 
of  the  southern  and  middle  colonies  are  dealt  with  in  an  intimate 
and  thoroughgoing  manner,  and  this  portion  of  the  book  is  very 
fascinating  reading,  surpassing,  without  a  doubt,  the  historical 
romances  dealing  with  the  same  period.  The  history  of  divorce  in 
the  American  colonies  is  treated  in  chap,  xv,  marriage  legislation  in 
the  United  States  from  1776  to  the  end  of  1903  is  treated  in  chap,  xvi, 
and  divorce  legislation  for  the  same  period  in  chap.  xvii.  From  one 
standpoint  —  that  of  the  reformer  —  these  last  chapters,  and  the 
last  chapter  of  all  —  "  Problems  of  Marriage  and  the  Family,"  —  are 
the  most  important  ones  in  the  work. 

The  anxious  attention  of  the  legal  and  social  reformer  is  being  especially 
directed  to  the  character  of  our  state  legislation  regarding  marriage  and 
divorce.  To  him  therefore  it  is  hoped  the  last  three  chapters  may  prove 
helpful.  Summaries  of  statutes  as  they  stood  at  particular  dates  have  indeed 
appeared.  The  digest  contained  in  the  government  Report  is  of  great  value 
for  the  time  of  its  compilation ;  but  no  attempt  seems  ever  to  have  been  made 
to  provide  a  systematic  historical  record.     In  these  chapters  —  the  result  of 
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several  years'  labor  —  the  laws  of  all  the  states  and  territories  enacted  since 
the  Revolution  have  been  analyzed  with  some  regard  to  details.     (Preface.) 

A  very  valuable  and  commendable  feature  of  Dr.  Howard's  g^eat 
work  is  the  bibliography  of  marriage  appended  to  Vol.  Ill,  com- 
prising 138  pages,  and  the  most  complete  published.  There  are  in 
addition  a  case  index,  and  an  excellent  subject  index. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  recent  work  which  is  of  so  great 
interest  at  once  to  the  historian,  to  the  sociologist,  and  to  the  man 
of  law  as  this  one.  We  predict  also  that  it  will  appeal  strongly  to 
the  intelligent  public. 

William  I.  Thomas. 


Organised  Labor,  Its  Problems,  Purposes  and  Ideals,  and  the 
Present  and  Future  of  American  Wage  Earners.  By  John 
Mitchell.  Philadelphia :  American  Book  and  Bible  House, 
1903.  Pp.  436. 
After  the  works  of  Webb,  Ely,  Wright,  Lloyd,  Levasseur, 
Brooks,  and  others,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  new  contributions  to 
the  descriptions  of  trade  unions.  Only  when  Mr.  Mitchell  touches  the 
anthracite  coal  strike  are  we  taken  behind  the  scenes  and  made  wit- 
nesses of  the  inner  working  of  a  great  union  under  trial.  But  even  the 
repetition  of  old  material  comes  with  a  certain  directness  and  sense 
of  reality  from  one  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  miners  and 
continues  to  be  identified  with  them.  Almost  all  the  arguments  for 
trade  unions  are  developed  and  the  stock  objections  met,  and  all  in  a 
candid,  intelligent,  and  judicial  temper.  Assuming  that  he  is  both 
honest  and  well  informed,  the  book  will  remain  a  primary  document 
for  the  history  of  the  trade-union  movement  in  America,  It  will  be 
corrected  by  criticism  and  supplemented  by  writers  who  bring  to  the 
subject  more  theoretical  and  historical  learning ;  but  economists  and 
social  philosophers  must  derive  material  from  such  a  mine  as  this, 
if  they  seek  to  understand  and  explain  the  movement  of  the  wage- 
earners. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 


Getting  a  Living.    By  George  L.  Bolen.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  1903.    Pp.  769. 
Mr.  Bolen  tells  us  his  views  of  elementary  economics,  trade 
unions,  and  all  the  proposed  methods  of  improving  the  lot  of  wage- 
workers.    The  form  of  treatment  is  not  systematic  in  the  academic 
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sense,  and  the  field  covered  is  too  great  for  final  treatment  of  any 
one  topic.  Perhaps  there  is  no  absolutely  new  argument  in  the 
volume.  And  yet  it  is  a  useful  book  for  its  purpose,  which,  the 
author  says,  is  to  interpret  the  scholar  to  the  people ;  and  for  this 
task  his  experience  as  a  newspaper  n'.an  has  fitted  him  in  a  high 
degree.  The  industry  of  compilation  is  in  itself  impressive,  and  the 
explanations  of  many  social  phenomena  show  power  of  thought  and 
insight  which  only  a  man  in  daily  contact  with  business  is  likely  to 
reveal  in  details.  The  materials  in  the  footnotes  often  interrupt  the 
flow  of  the  argument,  but  they  are  convenient  to  have  at  hand,  and 
the  survey  of  opinions,  richly  illustrated  with  quotations,  is  brought 
up  to  date.  The  spirit  and  temper  of  the  writer  seem  to  be  eminently 
judicial  and  fair. 

C.  R.  H. 

L'Alcoolisme  et  les  moyens  dc  le  comhattre,  juges  par  Vexpe- 
rience.     Par  Jacques  Bertillon,  chef  des  travaux  statis- 
tiques  de  la  villa  de  Paris.     Paris:   Victor  Lecoffre,  1904. 
Pp.  232. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  this  volume  the  statistician  considers  the 
physiological  aspects  of  the  problem,  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
alcohol,  even  in  moderate  doses,  if  taken  regularly,  is  poisonous.    In 
the  later  part  he  discusses  the  results  of  experiments  with  regulation 
in  various  countries  —  monopoly,  license,  local  option,  prohibition, 
the  Norwegian  system,  and  all  the  forms  of  suasion.     His  conclu- 
sion IS  in  favor  of  the  Gothenburg  system  and  the  instruction  of 
children  in  the  schools.    There  is  no  use  to  reason  with  a  drinker; 
he  is  beyond  argument.    And  the  prospect  for  France :  "  On  ne  f era 
rien.    Laissez  faire!   Laissez  passer!  ....  La  France  perira  done 
pour  ce  double  motif :  moindre  nombre  des  homnes,  moindre  valeur 
des  hommes.    Le  pis  est  que  la  France  mourra  deshonoree."  Sterility 
and  drunkenness  will  destroy  her.    A  lugubrious  outlook  for  the  final 
sentence.  C.  R.  H. 

A  Handbook  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.     Published  by 

the  Charity  Organization  Society,  New  York  city,   1903. 

Pp.  388. 

Medical  men  are  primarily  the   fountains   of  knowledge   in 

respect  to  the  nature  of  a  disease  and  the  best  methods  of  dealing 
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with  it ;  but  they  must  take  social  workers  into  partnership  if  they 
make  their  knowledge  useful  to  mankind.  There  should  be  —  and, 
fortunately,  tliere  generally  is — a  good  understanding  between 
physicians  and  the  agencies  of  charity.  The  Committee  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  appointed  by  the  C.  O.  S.  of  New  York 
city  has  rendered  the  general  public  an  important  service  by  pub- 
lishing this  report  and  the  accompanying  papers.  The  discussion 
will  tend  to  co-ordinate  the  different  agencies  in  this  field,  "  and  to 
promote  action  by  state,  municipality,  private  institutions,  and  indi- 
vidual citizens."  The  program  of  the  committee  is  to  work  for  relief 
of  the  individual  consumptive,  to  secure  suitable  food,  provide 
sanatoria,  dispensaries,  nurses,  and  physicians  for  the  poor,  and 
promote  preventive  measures. 

• C.  R.  H. 

The  Village  Problem.    By  George  F.  Millin.    London :  Swan 

Sonnenschein  &  Co. ;    New  York :    Imported  by   Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  1903.    Pp.  180. 

The  problem  of  the  village  is  the  method  of  bringing  back  the 

English  laborers  from  the  crowded  city  to  the  land.     The  method 

proposed  is  the  purchase  of  land  by  government,  and  establishing 

communities  directed  by  experts  and  carrying  on  agricultural  and 

manufacturing  pursuits  side  by  side.    Incidentally  in  presenting  his 

argument  the  author,  a  newspaper  reporter,  gives  interesting  facts 

about  the  productivity  of  the  soil  when  cultivated  by  a  laborer  who 

owns  all  the  product,  and  about  the  conditions  of  working  people  in 

rural  England.  C.  R.  H. 

God's  Children.  By  James  Allman.  Chicago:  Charles  H. 
Kerr  &  Co.,  1903.  Pp.  113. 
A  BOOKLET  from  a  socialist,  written  in  the  form  of  an  allegory, 
in  denunciation  of  a  church  which  is  hypocritical,  and  of  economists 
who  have  no  souls.  Quite  good  Christian  doctrine  this,  in  which 
both  honest  parsons  and  real  economists  will  find  much  to  approve. 
Whether  the  literary  quality  makes  it  worth  while  to  furnish  this 
particular  capsule  to  disguise  the  dose  must  be  left  to  the  department 
of  literature  to  decide.  C.  R.  H. 
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On  the  Relation  of  Sociology  to  the  Social  Sciences  and  to  Philosophy. 

I. 

The  prime  postulate  of  a  science  of  society  is  the  inclusion  of  human  phe- 
nomena within  the  unity  of  nature.  Thus  only  can  social  phenomena  be  subjected 
to  those  precise  observations  which  may  be  resumed  in  general  formulae  called 
natural  laws.  To  Comte  is  due  the  establishment  of  this  idea  of  extending 
natural  law  to  human  societies.  But  the  sociology  of  Comte  was  in  actual  con- 
struction philosophical  rather  than  scientific ;  t.  c,  it  was  characterized  by 
general  views,  and  a  certain  indifference  for  factual  detail  and  the  researches  of 
specialists.  The  same  is  true  of  the  sociology  of  Spencer.  But  by  demonstrating 
the  applicability  of  the  evolution  hypothesis  to  human  societies  as  well  as  to 
the  physical  and  the  biological  worlds,  Spencer  still  more  closely  linked  human 
to  natural  phenomena.  In  other  respects,  Spencer  also  helped  to  complete  and 
rectify  the  general  conceptions  of  the  Comtist  sociology.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
positing  the  differentiation  of  social  types,  ignored  by  Comte,  Spencer  opened 
the  way  for  those  taxonomic  studies  necessary  for  a  scientific  classification  of 
human  societies. 

Most  subsequent  sociologists  have  continued  the  Comte-Spencer  tradition  of 
seeking  to  discover  the  general  laws  of  social  evolution  by  speculative  rather 
than  observational  methods.  But  meantime,  and  especially  during  the  past  half- 
century,  th«:re  has  been  taking  place  in  the  several  social  sciences,  which  have 
grown  up  outside  the  general  conceptions  of  sociology,  a  revolution  which  is 
tantamount  to  a  creation  or  recreation  of  these  specialisms  as  departments  of 
sociology. 

In  effecting  this  revolutionary  change  of  the  social  sciences  from  a  more 
literary  and  philosophic  to  a  more  scientific  basis,  the  chief  methodological 
factor  has  teen  the  introduction  of  the  historical  and  the  comparative  method, 
more  especially  in  application  to  the  evolutions  of  institutions. 

Thus,  the  several  social  sciences  have,  more  or  less  independently  and 
automatically,  been  reorganizing  themselves  on  a  sociological  basis,  but  without 
explicit  reference  to  philosophical  synthesis ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  recent 
sociologists  have  tended  to  work  in  comparative  isolation  from  the  specialists. 
Thus,  at  the  present  time  is  manifested  a  certain  tendency  to  create  a  general 
science  of  sociology  outside,  and  in  some  degree  opposed  to,  the  several 
specialisms  concerned  with  the  scientific  study  of  different  departments  and 
aspects  of  human  society.  Thus  there  is  developing  in  social  studies  a  position 
which  is  the  very  negation  of  that  which  Comte  posited  as  the  necessary 
foundation  of  a  science  of  sociology. 

How  to  arrest  these  perilous  tendencies  toward  isolation  —  isolation  of 
the  social  sciences  one  from  another,  and  of  general  sociology  from  the  mass  of 
the  social  sciences? 

The  sociologist  must  recognize  that  in  no  other  way  can  a  unified  science 
of  society  be  developed  than  by  the  systematization  of  all  scientific  specialisms 
which  are  essentially  sociological  in  character.  As  conspicuous  examples  of  such 
necessary  and  legitimate  sociological  specialisms,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 
the  comparative  study  of  institutions,  as  transformed  and  developed  by  juristic 
historians  like  Maine,  philosophical  historians  like  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  and 
their  successors ;  economics,  as  pursued  by  investigators  of  the  type  of 
Schmoller  and  Bucher ;  anthropology,  as  developed  by  Prichard,  Wattz,  Gerland, 
Morgan,    McLennan,    etc. ;     comparative    ethics,    as    studied    by    A.     H.     Post, 
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Steinmetz,  etc. ;  comparative  religion  and  folklore,  as  studied  by  Tyler, 
Robertson  Smith,  Frazer,  Nutt,  Hartland,  etc. ;  comparative  psychology,  as 
established  by  Lazarus,  Steinthal,  and  their  successors ;  social  statistics,  as 
continued  by  the  successors  of  Quetelet ;  social  geography,  as  studied  by 
Ratzel. 

Thus  the  specialization  of  which  sociology  has  need,  in  order  to  become  a 
truly  positive  science,  is  already  a  well-established  movement,  but  one  very 
imperfectly  organized.  To  aid  in  the  perfecting  of  this  organization  is  the  task 
that  lies  immediately  to  the  hand  of  the  sociologist.  Among  the  more  con- 
spicuous of  existing  imperfections  may  be  mentioned  (i)  the  want  of  a  sufficiently 
wide  and  ctTective  recognition  of  the  interdependence  and  unity  of  all  social 
phenomena,  as  a  necessary  working  hypothesis  ;  (2)  the  tendency  of  the  specialists 
to  multiply  entities  needlessly  (^\'\\it^  the  "judicial  conscience"  of  Post),  and 
satisfy  themselves  with  facile  explanations  and  naive  simplicist  formulae;  (3)  the 
tendency  to  interpret  all  social  phenomena  in  terms  of  one  specialism  (as  in  the 
"  economic,"  or  the  "  religious  interpretation  of  history  ")  ;  (4)  the  tendency  of 
contiguous  specialisms  unconsciously  to  overlap  (like  religion  and  jurisprudence, 
social  geography  and  demography,  etc.)  ;  (s)  the  tendency  of  specialisms  to  move 
at  random  without  adequate  conception  of  a  definite  purpose,  and  hence  not  only 
to  waste  effort,  but  also  to  leave  important  areas  of  the  sociological  field 
uncultivated. 

What  the  sociologist  specially  needs  to  do  in  correction  of  these  imper- 
fections is  to  interpenetrate  the  diverse  technical  studies  more  fully  with  the 
sociological  conception  of  unity.  It  is  true  that  these  specialisms  are  themselves 
spontaneously  moving  toward  this  directing  idea  (i.  e.,  are  acquiring  the  soci- 
ological orientation),  but  with  slow  and  halting  steps.  To  work  toward  accentu- 
ating the  movement  and  making  it  more  conscious,  more  precise,  is  the  urgent 
problem  of  sociology.  It  is  only  through  the  systematization  of  the  several 
social  sciences  that  the  Comtist  conception  will  cease  to  be  a  philosophical 
aspiration,  and  become  a  reality.  For  the  unity  of  the  social  kingdom  cannot 
hope  to  find  an  adequate  expression  in  a  few  general  and  philosophical  formulae 
detached  from  the  facts  and  the  detail  of  specialist  research.  An  adequate  soci- 
ology can  have  for  its  organ  only  a  body  of  sciences  distinct,  but  animated  by  the 
sentiment  of  their  solidarity.  And  it  may  be  predicted  that  these  sciences  once 
organized  will  return  with  accumulated  interest  to  philosophy  what  they  have 
borrowed  from  it. 

II. 

The  urgent  problems  that  confront  the  general  sociologist  at  the  present 
juncture  are  methodological  and  historical.  Most  pressing  is  the  systematization 
of  the  several  sociological  specialisms.  For  on  the  adequacy  of  the  organization 
of  the  extant  body  of  knowledge  depends  the  effective  co-operation  of  the  differ- 
ent groups  of  specialists ;  and  on  it  also  depends  the  doctrinal  unification  from 
which  may  be  derived  general  precepts  for  the  guidance  of  social  action. 

By  sociological  specialisms  is  meant  the  researches  of  investigators  who 
specialize  on  some  particular  aspect  of  human  phenomena  —  such  as  the  historical, 
the  political,  the  economic,  the  ethical,  the  psychological,  the  anthropological,  etc. 
These  specialisms  have,  for  the  most  part,  grown  up  as  independent  autonomous 
studies,  without  the  self-discipline  that  comes  from  an  adequate  consciousness  of 
their  own  historical  evolution  and  of  their  own  methodological  apparatus.  Hence 
it  is  that  they  have  been,  and  are,  without  the  controlling  and  unifying  influence 
of  a  common  ideal.  Such  unificatory  principles  as  have  hitherto  been  most 
readily  available  are  survivals  of  a  pre-evolutionary  culture,  and  therefore 
inoperative  for  the  synthesis  of  evolutionary  science. 

The  deficiency  of  order  and  systematization  in  the  interrelations  of  the 
several  sociological  specialisms  is  to  be  taken  as  a  reflex  of  a  corresponding 
deficiency  of  order  and  system  in  the  interrelations  of  the  different  departments 
of  practical  life  —  economic,  political,  educational,  ethical,  etc.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  organization  of  the  several  sociological  specialisms  into  an  ade- 
quate working  system  should  not  precede  the  reorganization  of  practical  life  and 
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conduct.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  primary  postulate  of  consciously  methodized 
science  that  theoretical  must  precede  practical  reconstruction. 

But  the  interdependence  of  social  theory  and  practice  does  necessitate  the 
classification  of  the  social  sciences  being  treated  as  a  parallel  and  correlative 
problem  with  the  classification  of  the  social  arts.  By  "  classification  "  it  is  here 
intended  to  convey  no  implication  as  to  specific  generic  and  ordinal  differentiation, 
but  merely  the  acquisition  of  such  common  understanding  of  the  relation  of  parts 
to  the  whole  and  of  theory  to  practice  as  is  needed  for  a  working  systematization 
available  for  the  effective  co-operation  of  sociological  specialists.  In  short,  the 
contention  is  that  the  main  requirement  at  the  present  moment,  as  regards 
general  sociology,  is  an  abstract  mapping  of  the  existing  field  of  verified  and 
verifiable  sociological  knowledge. 

What  are  the  resources  available  for  this  abstract  mapping  of  the  sociological 
field  ?  A  preliminary  question  is  this :  How  far  does  the  history  of  biology 
afford  a  suggestive  instance  of  a  parallel  problem?  The  schematization  of  a 
lar^e  number  of  practically  independent  and  dispersive  specialisms  by  sub- 
ordination to  a  few  elemental  categories  of  known  relationship  has  been  more  or 
less  fully  achieved  in  biology.  The  value  of  this  systematization  in  suggesting 
a  parallel  schematization  and  nomenclature  of  sociological  specialisms  is,  it  must 
be  remembered,  a  totally  different  problem  from  that  of  the  traditional  "  biological 
analogy."     In  any  case,  it  is  only  an  item  in  the  enumeration  of  resources. 

These  resources,  apart  from  such  as  are  contained  within  the  sociological 
specialisms  themselves,  are,  in  the  first  instance,  those  available  for  the  general 
problem  of  the  classification  («.  e.,  the  systematization)  of  the  whole  circle  of  the 
sciences  and  the  arts.  For  every  science  and  every  art  has  a  threefold  social 
aspect,  viz.,  in  respect  of  (i)  historical  derivation,  (2)  practical  dependence  on 
co-operative  effort,  and  (3)  every  science  being  an  integrate,  and  every  art  an 
aggregate,  of  social  experience.  The  sciences  collectively  are  just  that  part  of 
social  experience  which  has  evolved  a  conscious  need  of  systematization.  But  by 
the  great  majority  of  scientists  this  need  has  been  explicitly  felt  on  aesthetic  and 
economic  grounds  only.  The  needed  ethic  has  remained  implicit,  and  can  be 
brought  into  consciousness,  and  therefore  made  scientifically  verifiable,  only  by 
explicit  reference  to  the  arts  collectively  and  in  detail.  In  other  words,  a  con- 
trolling science  of  sociology  is,  as  Comte  showed,  a  necessary  postulate  of  science 
itself. 

Traditiohally,  a  problem  that  has  belonged  more  to  philosophy  than  to  science, 
the  classification  of  the  sciences,  is  thus  essentially  sociological.  But  in  passing 
over  from  philosophy  to  sociology,  the  problem  of  necessity  takes  on  a  more 
specifically  historical  aspect ;  for,  as  an  evolutionist,  the  sociologist  treats  it  not 
as  a  mere  systematization  of  contemporary  experience,  but  as  a  phase  of  a 
continuing  process,  which  has  to  be  carried  back  as  far  as  historical  data  reach, 
and  also  projected  forward  into  the  immediate  future.  The  sociological  evolu- 
tionist is  concerned  primarily  with  origins,  but  ultimately  and  supremely  with 
ideals ;  and  through  the  formulation  of  its  larger  generalizations  as  ideals, 
sociology  may  hope  to  achieve  the  necessary  return  from  theory  to  practice.  The 
derived  practice  asumes,  of  course,  the  form  of  rational  art  based  on  applied 
science,  and  aims  at  replacing  empirical  art  based  on  unanalyzed  experience. 

The  universal  interdependence  of  social  phenomena  thus  imposes  on  the 
sociologist,  working  as  he  does  under  the  conception  of  evolution,  the  threefold 
task:  (i)  of  constructing  a  reasoned  account  of  the  existing  phase  of  that  inter- 
action of  the  sciences  and  of  the  arts  which  we  call  contemporary  civilization  ; 
(2)  of  reconstructing  the  corresponding  phases,  which  historically  have  pre- 
ceded and  developed  the  contemporary  phase ;  and  (3)  of  working  out  ideals  of 
more  ordered  development  for  the  future. 

If  the  word  "  occupation "  be  taken,  not  in  its  economic  sense,  but  as 
signifying  any  and  every  form  of  human  endeavor,  past,  present,  and  future, 
then  the  most  generalized  statement  of  the  problem  of  pure  sociology  is  to 
describe,  to  explain,  and  to  forecast  the  evolution  of  human  occupation.  To 
address  himself  to  this  task  —  in  part  methodological  and  abstract,  in  part  his- 
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torical  and  concrete  —  is,  it  is  contended,  for  the  sociologist  a  specialism  at 
definitive  and  legitimate  as  any  of  the  other  larger  and  more  important  specialisms 
of  science. —  Abstract  of  two  papers  —  I,  by  Professor  Durkiieiu,  and  II,  by  Mr. 
Bran  FORD  —  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sociological  Society  at  the  School  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science,  University  of  London,  June  20,  1904.  (Note. — 
The  writer  of  the  second  paper  desires  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  two 
following  among  existing  classifications  of  the  social  sciences :  (a)  that  in  use 
in  the  Annie  sociologique ;  and  (b)  that  adopted  from  Professor  Geddes  by  Dr. 
Haddon  in  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Anthropological  Institute,  1903.) 

The  Education  of  the  Stranger. —  The  problem,  the  solution  of  which  is 
attempted  in  the  education  of  the  Filipinos,  is  a  unique  one.  Nothing  less  is 
undertaken  than  to  bring  into  political  co-operation  members  of  two  distinct 
races.  Behind  the  mental  life  of  the  individual  Filipino  of  today  there  lies  the 
background  of  centuries  of  racial  ideas  and  instincts.  This  traditional  intellectual 
attitude  is  primarily  barbarous,  but  is  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  European 
influence  and  civilization.  It  is  upon  this  foundation  that  American  education 
in  the  islands  must  be  built. 

From  the  first  a  policy  of  repression,  such  as  that  adopted  by  the  Dutch  in 
Java,  was  most  carefully  avoided.  Filipino  ability  and  ambition  were  provided 
with  every  opportunity  for  development.  One  of  tiie  greatest  needs,  especially  in 
the  stimulation  of  industrial  achievement  among  the  natives,  is  the  presence  of 
practical  examples  of  modem  industrial  life  round  about  him.  In  the  absence  of 
such  examples,  his  interest  in  things  industrial  flags. 

The  most  important  step  in  the  educational  program  which  has  been  taken 
thus  far  is  the  opportunity  provided  the  natives  for  learning  the  English  langiiage. 
The  strong  desire  for  its  mastery  which  was  manifested  gives  promise  of  most 
happy  results  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  prevailing  narrowness  and  provincial 
jealousy  which  followed  the  absence  of  a  common  speech.  Another  advantage 
which  may  be  looked  for  is  the  possibility  of  a  political  regime  of  a  popular 
character,  involving  and  interesting  the  natives  of  all  parts  of  the  islands. 
Through  American  books  and  periodicals  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions  and   of  the   progress   of  civilized   thought   will   become   at   once   accessible. 

Every  legislative  £ct  is,  of  necessity,  more  or  less  of  an  experiment.  In 
devising  an  educational  system  for  the  Filipinos,  it  was  specially  diflicult  to  fore- 
cast all  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  would  be  required  to  operate.  The 
transformation  of  education  from  a  religious  to  a  secular  function,  in  accordance 
with  the  American  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state ;  the  "substitu- 
tion of  a  new  language  ;  the  transportation  from  beyond  the  seas  of  teachers  — 
some  of  them  women  —  who  should  lay  the  foundations  of  free  education  and 
civilization  in  a  semi-barbarous  land  —  these  truly  were  momentous  steps  in  the 
solution  of  a  great  and  vastly  significant  problem. 

The  great  civilizations  of  the  past  have  succumbed  either  to  an  invasion  or  to 
a  recrudescence  of  barbarism,  and  the  final  perpetuity  of  civilization  can  be  made 
certain  only  by  such  an  extension  of  the  dominant  culture  to  the  hitherto  unreached 
races  as  shall  render  these  calamitous  recurrences  impossible. —  Bernard  Moses, 
in  International  Quarterly,  March-June,  1904.  E.  B.  W. 

Labor  Problems  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  —  Democracy  has  made  legal 
grreat  combinations  both  of  capital  and  of  labor,  and  thus  far  has  placed  few 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  thejx  becoming  increasingly  monopolistic  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres.  By  means  of  the  joint  agreement  it  is  possible  for  the  labor  and 
capital  of  a  given  industry  completely  to  control  the  price  of  their  commodity, 
limited  only  by  the  consuming  power  of  the  public.  This  method  of  abstinence  on 
the  part  of  the  consumer  is  the  only  real  limit  to  the  power  of  such  combinations. 
Where  the  necessaries  of  life  arc  involved,  the  danger  is  a  serious  one ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  legislatures  which  created  the  right  of  association  will  hereafter 
limit  that  right,  or  restrict  the  purposes  for  which  the  right  shall  be  exercised. 
Supervision  of  the  operations  of  railroads,  steamship  companies,  banks,  insurance 
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and  other  companies  has  already   produced  admirable   results   in   protecting   the 
public  against  monopolistic  control. 

In  order  that  monopolistic  tendencies  and  industrial  violence  may  not 
encroach  upon  the  ideas  of  individual  liberty  and  free  competition,  several  modi- 
fications of  existing  labor  conditions  seem  necessary,  (i)  Steadiness  and  security 
of  employment  through  mutual  agreement  or  sliding  scales  of  wages  will  do  much 
to  prevent  frequent  contests  over  fluctuations  in  wages.  (2)  A  settled  place  of 
abode  for  the  laborer,  to  which  he  may  become  attached  and  in  which  he  may 
rear  his  family,  is  essential.  The  managers  of  a  factory  ought  to  live  in  the 
same  place  with  the  work-people,  in  order  that  they  may  all  have  common  local 
interests  and  daily  friendly  relations.  (3)  The  workman  should  have,  first,  a  voice 
in  the  discipline  of  the  works,  including  that  very  important  part  of  discipline, 
the  dealing  with  complaints ;  and,  secondly,  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  besides 
wages  in  the  proceeds  of  the  combined  application  of  the  capital  and  the  labor  to 
the  steady  production  of  salable  goods.  The  workman  who  has  contributed  to  the 
reputation  of  the  product  and  to  the  good-will  of  the  establishment  believes  that 
he  has  earned  something  more  than  the  wages  paid  him,  and  a  share  in  the 
pecuniary  value  of  this  good-will  would  give  him  the  opportunity  and  purpose  to 
serve  generously  and  proudly  the  establishment  with  which  he  is  connected.  The 
rising  wage  —  rising,  that  is,  with  years  and  experience  —  and  the  pension  or 
retiring  allowance  at  disability  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  continue  to  spread  through 
our  industrial  system. 

Such  wasteful  and  stupid  methods  of  adjustment  as  strikes,  boycotts,  and 
lockouts  should  give  place  to  conference  and  discussion.  Furthermore,  since  com- 
petition in  industries,  trades,  and  professions  provides  the  indispensable  oppor- 
tunity for  progress,  any  tendency  to  substitute  monopoly  for  freedom  should  be 
earnestly  deprecated.  Democracy,  finally,  will  always  believe  in  every  man's  doing 
his  best,  and  being  free  to  do  his  best.  The  labor  union's  too  frequent  effort  to 
restrict  the  efficiency  and  the  output  of  the  individual  workman  should,  therefore, 
be  met  with  profound  distrust,  for  we  are  told  to  bear  one  another's  burdens, 
and  to  make  every  man's  burden  no  heavier  than  the  weakest  can  bear. —  Presi- 
dent Charlfs  W.  Eliot,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1904. 

E.  B.  W. 

A  Concrete  Case  for  a  Scientific  Method.  —  How  to  meet  the  need  tor 
larger  salaries  for  ministers  is  a  question  which  is  receiving  careful  consideration 
in  many  quarters.  The  conventional  answer  is :  Get  the  churches  to  give  more 
for  the  purpose,  or  possibly  ask  ministers  to  be  more  self-sacrificing.  That  is, 
put  your  hand  on  the  best  remedy  you  can  think  of  and  apply  it  vigorously,  then 
try  something  else.    This  is  working  by  rule  of  thumb. 

Now  let  us  go  at  the  problem  more  scientifically,  remembering  that,  as  Mr. 
Huxley  used  to  say,  "  science  is,  after  all,  only  trained  and  organized  common- 
sense.'"  Assuming  that  we  have  all  the  facts  before  us,  as  to  where  these 
small-salaried  ministers  are  —  in  city,  village,  or  country  town  —  with  many  or 
few  churches  near  them,  a  native  or  foreign  population,  and  so  on,  let  us  call  to 
our  aid  one  branch  of  scientific  study,  known  as  the  comparative  method. 

We  begin  with  the  sociological  principle  that  the  local  church,  the  school,  the 
factory,  and  the  town  are  each  essentially  similar  types  in  four  classes  of  institu- 
tions. They  are,  therefore,  comparable  with  each  other,  and  the  changes  in  the 
others  must  help  us  see  what  may  happen  in  the  church.  How,  for  example,  have 
structural  and  functional  changes  in  the  three  affected  the  support  of  adminis- 
tration ?  The  briefest  outline  of  two  is  all  that  can  be  given,  but  it  will  show  the 
method  and  its  value. 

The  school  district  was  nearly  the  unit  of  the  educational  work  of  fifty  years 
ago.  It  hired  its  own  teachers,  and  paid  them  as  it  could  afford.  Each  teacher 
taught  a  little  of  everything  in  unmethodical  ways  and  with  little  supervision. 
Studies  were  uncorrelated,  the  product  was  often  poor,  and  the  pay  small. 

All  this  has  gradually  changed.  Consolidation,  division  of  labor,  expert  work 
and  supervision,  with  other  features  of  systematic  organization,  have  brought 
better  pay  and  better  results.  >'^ 
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Take  another  example  —  the  little  factory  of  our  fathers'  time.  Here  the 
change  is  less  dependent  on  law  for  its  shape.  Economic  interest  has  been  the 
chief  force.  The  little  factory  of  thirty  years  ago  was  a  simple  affair.  One  man, 
a  partnership  of  two  or  three,  or  a  little  company  of  resident  stockholders,  hoth 
owned  and  operated  it.  Sometimes,  however,  a  superintendent  with  a  small  salary 
had  it  in  charge.  A  variety  of  things  were  done  by  people  who  turned  their 
hands  to  various  kinds  of  work.  All  the  processes  of  manufacture  were  completed 
in  this  one  mill,  or  in  that  and  the  homes  near  by.  The  little  factory  bought  its 
own  supplies,  sold  its  own  goods  and  managed  its  own  affairs  directly. 

Now  the  little  factories  have  grown  into  big  ones,  or  have  disappeared  except 
where  special  conditions  have  favored  them.  With  dams  raised,  enlarged  reser- 
voirs, improved  water  wheels  and  steam,  they  have  increased  power.  Corporations 
of  non-resident  stockholders  and  associations  of  these  in  trusts  have  widened 
their  constituency  of  control  and  service,  and  lifted  them  above  the  provincial 
limitations  of  other  days.  The  processes  of  spinning,  dyeing,  weaving,  and  others 
are  carefully  separated,  often  divided  between  different  companies.  Careful  spe- 
cialization and  the  most  economic  adjustments  are  made  so  that  each  part  of  the 
work  is  exactly  fitted  both  in  quantity  and  quality  to  the  needs  of  the  whole. 
Superintendence,  bookkeeping,  buying,  selling  are  assigned  to  well-trained  experts. 
Large  salaries  become  possible  and  are  cheerfully  paid  to  competent  officials. 

Like  changes  may  be  found  in  political  institutions,  though  here  the  move- 
ment has  been  much  slower,  since  it  has  covered  a  far  longer  period.  For  the 
exigencies  of  government  began  centuries  ago  to  compel  peoples  to  go  through 
them.  The  point  directly  bearing  on  our  study  is  that  the  efficiency  and  com- 
pensation of  the  chief  servants  of  communities,  organized  for  various  objects,  is 
largely  dependent  on  their  structure,  and  that  increase  of  salary  has  come  as 
better  organization  has  made  it  possible. 

Lastly,  we  now  turn  to  the  little  churches  and  see  how  far  their  structural 
changes  affect  this  problem.  The  little  church  is  as  common  as  ever,  and  perhaps 
smaller  than  ever.  And  the  large  church  is  constitutd  in  very  much  the  same  way 
that  the  small  one  is.  A  greater  variety  of  things  is  now  done  in  most  churches, 
and  the  teacher  and  chief  official  of  the  church  has  far  more  interests  and  kinds 
of  work  than  his  predecessor  of  fifty  years  ago.  Pulpit,  Sunday  school.  Endeavor 
Society,  catechetical  class,  weekly  conference  meeting,  and  the  home,  for  example, 
are  all  at  work  in  religious  instruction,  but  with  little  well-defined  limits  for  each. 
Missionary  interest  is  cared  for  in  three  or  four  ways.     And  so  with  other  work. 

The  official  head  of  the  church  is  a  teacher  in  all  sorts  of  subjects.  He  is 
also  a  pastor  and  a  director  of  a  collection  of  unorganized,  uncorrelated  societies 
and  committees.  He  is  a  leader  in  civic  reform  and  philanthropies.  He  is 
unable  in  his  various  distractions  to  do  anything  extremely  well.  His  is  the  one 
calling  in  life  that  has  profited  little  by  specialization.  On  the  conlrary,  the 
drift  in  his  case  is  all  the  other  way.  He  is  the  one  highly  trained  man  who  does 
not  have  the  advantages  of  system  and  specialization. 

Such  a  method  of  study  forces  upon  the  attention  the  larger  and  inclusive 
problem  of  the  possible  reconstruction  of  our  entire  ecclesiastical  system.  The 
other  part  of  the  comparative  method,  which  discovers  the  differences  in  the  types 
to  which  the  local  church  belongs,  and  estimates  their  due  force  in  continuing  the 
present  system  in  church  structure,  is  an  important  scientific  agency  in  the  sug- 
gested line  of  study.     But  that  must  be  left  with  the  mere  mention  of  it. 

A  dozen  other  practical  problems  before  our  churches  need  to  be  surveyed  by 
this  and  other  methods  of  scientific  study  before  we  can  wisely  say  much  about 
their  solution.  Many  of  these,  like  the  one  I  have  selected,  are  so  far  within  the 
province  of  comparative  sociology  that  under  the  methods  of  this  new  departme.it 
of  science  they  will  quickly  take  on  new  significance  and  yield  unexpectedly  rich 
results.  I  know  of  no  more  promising  field  for  practical  results  in  use  of  scientific 
methods  than  that  afforded  by  the  urgent  questions  that  our  Congregational 
churches  are  constantly  raising,  but  which  so  far  generally  get  little  more  than  a 
purely  empirical  treatment. —  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike,  LL.D.,  in  the  Congrega- 
tionalist.  May  7,  1904. 
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The  Lack  of  the  Power  of  Generalization  among  the  Negroes.  —  To  what 
18  the  inferiority  of  the  natural  races  to  be  attributed  ?  To  what  extent  intellectual 
lack  is  conditioned  by  the  physical  organization  of  the  individual,  and  to  what 
extent  by  the  social  organization  of  the  group,  is  an  open  question.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  here  to  determine  only  whether  there  is  an  intellectual  advantage 
entirely  peculiar  to  the  more  highly  endowed  races,  in  which  the  lower  peoples 
have  little  or  no  share.  The  power  of  generalization  is  the  most  characteristic 
mental  trait  of  man,  and  one  which  especially  marks  the  more  highly  developed 
races  and  individuals.  It  appears  relatively  late  in  life,  and  disappears  in  old  age 
when  the  mental  powers  begin  to  decay.  It  is  only  natural,  then,  that  if  the  lower 
races  possess  inferior  mental  powers,  they  should  exhibit  a  lack  in  respect  of 
generalization. 

Proverbs  offer  a  simple  and  indisputable  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  ability 
to  generalize  on  the  part  of  a  people.  The  proverb  reveals  the  perception  of 
similarities  between  things  which  are,  in  general,  regarded  as  different,  and  a 
general  principle  is  enunciated  which  is  made  to  apply  to  particular  events.  Both 
of  these  points  is  evident  in  such  a  proverb  as,  "  People  who  live  in  glass  houses 
must  not  throw  stones."  This  form  of  generalization  is  common,  not  only  among 
the  less  highly  developed  classes  of  our  own  society,  but  also  among  the  nature 
races,  as,  for  example,  the  West  Africans,  whose  proverbs  are  reported  by  Ellis. 
Many  of  these  proverbs  are  parallels  to  our  own,  while  others,  although  different, 
show  as  great  a  degree  of  penetration  ;  for  example,  such  as :  "  It  is  easy  to  cut 
in  pieces  a  dead  elephant,"  and  "  He  who  does  not  understand  the  weaver-bird's 
call  complains  at  the  noise  which  it  makes." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  power  of  generalization  belongs  among  the  intellectual 
possessions  of  the  nature  races,  and  we  may  expect  to  account  for  their  backward- 
ness less  upon  grounds  of  mental  deficiency  than  in  view  of  their  failure  to  con- 
centrate their  intellectual  powers  upon  mechanical  invention,  and  other  socially 
important  matters. —  William  I.  Thomas,  "  Der  Mangel  an  Generalisationsver- 
mogen  bei   den   Negern,"  in  Zeitschrift   fur  Socialwissenschaft,  April    i6,    1904. 

E.  B.  W. 

Reasonable  Rates.  —  States  may  fix  local  rates  for  public  service,  but 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  have  sv/ept  away  the  power  of  states 
to  make  their  rates  conclusive.  This  result  has  been  reached  gradually  through 
a  line  of  decisions  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  providing  that  states  may 
not  take  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

In  the  earlier  decisions  the  court  recognized  the  finality  of  state  legislation  on 
the  fixing  of  rates.  To  quote  from  Munn  vs.  Illinois,  1876:  "The  controlling  fact 
is  the  power  to  regulate  at  all.  If  that  exists,  the  right  to  establish  the  maximum 
of  charge,  as  one  of  the  means  of  regulation,  is  implied."  By  1885  a  fundamental 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  position  of  a  portion  of  the  court  on  the  question 
of  state  power  over  rates  for  public  service.  In  a  decision  rendered  that  year  the 
court  says :  "  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  this  power 
of  limitation  or  regulation  is  itself  without  limit."  If  the  power  to  regulate  is 
itself  regulated  by  some  other  and  higher  power  the  former  may  be  held  within 
any  desired  limits.  The  above  quotation  must  mean  therefore,  an  assertion  by 
the  court  of  its  power  to  review  rates  fixed  by  a  state. 

In  1880  the  court  was  divided  as  to  the  ultimate  authority  in  which  the 
power  to  regulate  and  fix  rates  resided,  a  long  dissenting  opinion  having  been 
delivered  in  support  of  the  finality  of  the  legislative  authority  in  such  cases.  But 
as  new  judges  came  onto  the  supreme  bench,  the  support  given  by  the  court  to  this 
view  grew  less.  Recently  it  was  expressly  stated  to  be  the  power  and  duty  of  the 
court  "  to  inquire  whether  a  body  of  rates  prescribed  by  a  legislature  is  unjust 
and  unreasonable,  and  such  as  to  work  a  practical  destruction  to  rights  of 
property,  and  if  found  so  to  be,  to  restrain  its  operation."  At  the  same  time  the 
court  was  careful  to  avoid  laying  down  as  a  general  principle  that  failure  to  pro- 
duce some  profit  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  injustice  of  a  rate  fixed  by  law. 

In  1896  the  court  held  that  "  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  corporation  is  entitled, 
as  of  right,  and  without  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  to  reatize  a 
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given  per  cent,  upon  its  capital  stock.  When  the  question  arises  whether  the 
legislature  has  exceeded  its  constitutional  power  in  prescribing  rates  to  be 
charged  by  a  corporation  controlling  a  public  highway,  stockholders  are  not  the 
only  persons  whose  rights  or  interests  are  to  be  considered.*'  In  1898  the  rule  was 
laid  down  that  the  basis  of  calculations  as  to  reasonable  rates  of  a  corporation 
"  must  be  the  fair  value  of  the  property  being  used  by  it  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public."  This  statement,  with  others  in  the  opinion,  appears  to  limit  "  fair 
value  '  to  that  of  the  physical  property  and  to  exclude  franchise  valuations. 

Finally,  a  decision  in  1901  still  further  limited  state  powers  in  the  regulation 
of  rates,  laying  down  the  principle  that  a  state  may  not  fix  a  maximum  rate 
applicable  only  to  businesses  having  a  certain  large  amount  of  traffic. —  Alton  D. 
Adams,  in  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  December,  1903.  E.  B,  W. 

Principles  of  Municipal  Organization.  —  The  government  of  American 
cities  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  conspicuous  failure.  Present  efforts  looking 
in  the  direction  of  bettering  conditions  make  use  of  civic  leagues  and  reform 
associations  as  extraneous,  moral  influences  in  counteracting  what  seems  to  be  a 
normal  tendency  toward  corruption.  What  is  it  in  our  municipal  situation  that 
gives  rise  to  this  pernicious  "normal  tendency"  ?  The  cause  must  lie  either  (i) 
in  a  defect  of  character  in  the  people,  or  (2)  in  a  defect  in  the  organization  of 
government.  In  support  of  the  first  cause  there  is  great  weight  of  authority. 
The  points  usually  urged  are  as  follows :  (o)  Levity  of  character.  This,  however, 
is  not  borne  out  by  our  experience  in  the  administration  of  other  governmental 
institutions,  nor  by  the  success  of  municipal  government  in  Canada,  where  the 
people  are  of  very  much  the  same  character  as  our  own.  The  second  charge, 
(fr)  lack  of  public  spirit,  is  not  sustained  when  we  consider  the  achievements  of 
public-spirited  men  in  other  directions  than  that  of  municipal  government. 
Another  defect  of  men,  rather  than  of  methods,  which  is  sometimes  urged,  is 
(c)  the  wickedness  of  local  politicians.  This  seems  to  be  hardly  a  sufficient 
explanation,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  complete  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  city  government  seldom  produce  more  than  temporary  improvement.  This 
failure,  by  the  way,  is  probably  due  to  the  entire  absence  of  control  of  methods 
by  officials  of  a  city  —  a  fact  in  marked  contrast  to  conditions  prevailing  in  busi- 
ness administration,  where  the  achievement  of  a  certain  result  is  almost  the  only 
requirement,  administration  and  method  of  control  being  alike  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  responsible  official,  (d)  Commercialism  is  by  many  regarded  as  the 
secret  of  the  condition  of  city  governments.  It  would  seem  that  the  relation  of 
trusteeship,  when  unsupported  by  self-interest,  is  often  debauched  by  the  commer- 
cial spirit,  especially  in  situations  where  the  details  of  transactions  can  be  covered 
up  and  kept  from  general  knowledge.  In  the  evolution  of  strictly  commercial 
enterprises,  periods  of  notoriously  fraudulent  practices  are,  however,  succeeded 
by  a  regularized  and  normal  commercialism  which  gives  little  occasion  for  such 
conditions  to  arise.  Compare,  for  example,  the  early  and  later  management  of 
railways.  But  in  politics  the  curse  persists.  We  must  look  further  for  the  special 
solution  of  our  problem,  (e)  Hard-headed  business-men  as  well  as  party  bosses 
are  apt  to  regard  the  features  of  our  municipal  rule  as  incidental  to  democratic 
government  as  not  ideal  but  necessary  accompaniments  of  popular  government. 
But  again  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  the  democratic  character  of  our  municipal 
government  is  proved  by  the  eminent  success  of  the  decidedly  more  democratic 
municipal  institutions  of  Great  Britain.  We  may  conclude  that  the  charge  that 
defect  in  the  character  of  the  people  is  the  cause  of  our  municipal  conditions  is 
unfounded. 

To  turn  now  to  the  hjrpothesis  of  a  defect  in  the  organization  of  government, 
we  find  that  among  the  various  and  often  peculiar  forms  of  municipal  government 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  there  exists  only  one  generic  difference  between  the 
type  in  the  United  States  and  that  found  elsewhere  —  namely,  that,  whereas  every- 
where else  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  city  government  are 
connected,  in  the  United  States  they  are  disconnected.  The  evils  of  the  boss  system 
seem  to  be  coextensive  with  the  limits  of  this  peculiarly  American  practice  of 
rendering  independent  of  one  another  these  two  functions  of  government.     The 
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vital  principle  of  the  boss  system  is  that  it  furnishes  this  connection  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  departments.  A  closer  union  of  these  departments  of 
municipal  government  will  dispense  with  the  boss  and  the  machine  as  the  basis  of 
administrative  connection.  By  abolishing  their  office,  its  emoluments  will  be 
turned  into  the  public  treasury. 

\  practical  program  of  municipal  government  would  include  a  considerable 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  executive,  so  as  to  give  to  the  mayor  the  right  of 
complete  legislative  initiative,  even  to  the  point  of  Exing  the  time  at  which  a  vote 
shall  be  taken :  the  administrative  officers  of  the  city  would  participate  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  legislative  body ;  while  the  latter  could  no  longer  dictate 
appointments  to  the  executive  as  the  price  of  legislative  co-operation.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  introduction  of  these  principles  of  organization  will  work  no 
sudden  cure,  although  they  will  cause  immediate  improvement. 

There  are  limitations  upon  municipal  efficiency  which  rest  upon  conditions  not 
affected  by  the  principles  outlined.  So  long  as  municipal  suffrage  rests  upon  the 
same  "basis  as  political  suffrage,  instead  of  upon  a  basis  appropriate  to  the 
management  of  a  business  undertaking,  there  will  be  elements  of  corruption 
present.  Another  limitation  upon  the  beneficial  results  of  improved  organization 
is  found  in  the  tendency  of  municipal  elections  to  involve,  in  addition  to  the 
question,  "  How  shall  your  municipal  business  be  conducted  ?  "  the  further  question, 
"  How  much  enforcement  of  law  do  you  want  ?  "  In  such  cases  the  election  is 
apt  to  resolve  itself  into  a  struggle  to  reach  and  use  the  police  power  for  some 
special  purpose,  a  condition  of  things  full  of  incitement  to  fanaticism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  vice  on  the  other. —  Henry  Jones  Ford,  in  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences,  March,  1904.  E.  B.  W. 

Sociology  and  the  Social  Sciences  (II). —  "Relation  of  Sociology  to  His- 
tory," Lecture  by  M.  Ch.  Seignobos. —  Let  us  commence  with  a  definition  of  terms. 
By  "  sociology  "  we  must  understand  the  whole  of  that  precise  knowledge  which 
has  for  its  object  men  living  in  society.  Like  biology  it  consists  of  two  successive 
series  of  operations:  (1)  empirical  knowledge,  descriptive  of  the  objects  of 
research,  analogous  to  zoology  and  botany  ;  (2)  an  abstract  science  of  general 
laws  of  social  phenomena,  analogous  to  biolog>'.  History  is  concerned  with  all  past 
social  facts  which  we  may  no  longer  observe  directly.  It  is  only  a  method  of 
investigation  employed  in  the  absence  of  the  normal  method  —  direct  observation. 
The  word  "  history  "  has  a  double  meaning :  the  method  of  study  by  the  aid  of 
documents,  and  the  empirical  knowledge  of  past  social  phenomena. 

What  need  has  sociology  of  the  knowledge  of  the  past?  In  order  that  it  may 
complete  its  inventory  of  the  social  world,  whether  it  be  in  order  to  study  the 
evolution  of  societies  or  of  present,  actual  social  phenomena,  it  must  rely  upon 
the  results  of  historical  research.  The  method,  too,  of  history  —  the  indirect, 
documentary  method  —  it  must  also  make  use  of,  with  all  the  canons  of  historical 
criticism,  in  the  scrutiny  of  the  materials  which  the  study  even  of  present  social 
phenomena  causes  to  accumulate.  In  short,  history  plays  the  same  role  for  soci- 
ology that  paleontology  does  for  biology. 

What  services,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  direct  study  of  present  human 
phenomena  render  to  history  ?  In  the  other  descriptive  sciences  there  is  present  a 
material  reality  which  .serves  as  the  framework  of  the  science,  but  in  the  case  of 
history  there  is  no  such  concrete  point  of  departure.  The  historian  must  present 
to  himself  in  imagination  the  facts  with  which  his  science  deals,  and  often 
unconsciously  he  interrogates  his  facts  in  the  light  of  the  present,  the  only  society 
which  he  knows  directly  —  a  practice  which  is  unfortunately  very  often  without 
either  reflection  or  method.  Now,  it  is  of  sociology  that  he  must  demand  the 
framework  upon  which  the  facts  of  history  may  group  themselves.  And  one  may 
say  that  historians,  without  knowing  it,  follow  the  sociological  conceptions  of 
their  time;  they  give  to  the  different  sorts  of  phenomena  a  different  proportional 
importance  which  varies  with  their  age.  Thus  sociology  is  necessary  to  history 
in  order  to  furnish  it  a  working  conception  by  the  aid  of  which  a  complete  and 
intelligent  exhibit  may  be  made  of  the  data  at  hand  regarding  each  past  society. 
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and,  further,  in  order  to  aid  it  in  seeking  the  causes  of  locial  changes  by  furnish- 
ing a  methodical  comparison  of  difTerent  evolutions. 

Thus  history  and  sociology  render  one  another  mutual  services,  by  providing 
one  another  with  :  ( i )  methods  of  work  —  history  a  method  of  analysis,  sociology 
a  method  o(  synthesis;  (2)  bodies  of  knowledge  —  history  the  knowledge  of  past 
evolutions,  sociology  the  knowledge  of  causes  drawn  from  the  observation  of 
actual  society.  So  long  as  sociology  shall  not  have  settled  upon  its  vocabulary,  it 
will  be  best  for  each  study  to  preserve  its  own.  If  the  historian  today  should 
adopt  the  vocabulary  of  one  school  of  sociology,  it  would  only  complicate  the  work 
of  the  others.  History,  then,  will  make  known  the  facts  in  common  language  — 
language  which  everyone  understands,  giving  to  words  a  precise  and  concrete 
meaning  and  avoiding  abstractions  ;  while  to  sociology  will  fall  the  further  task 
of  formulating  the  general  laws  of  social  phenomena. 

Lecture  by  M.  C.  Bougie. —  In  sociological  researches  it  is  not  enough  that 
sociology  should  draw  upon  psychology  and  biology ;  it  must  utilize  the  data  fur- 
nished by  the  historian.  It  is  necessary  for  the  sociologist  to  know  and  to  practice 
historical  methods.  Sociology  cannot  content  itself  with  being  either  an  illustrated 
psychology  or  a  transposed  biology ;    it  must  be  an  analyzed  and  compared  history. 

But  does  history  have  any  need  of  sociology?  The  historian  binds  facts 
together,  explaining  one  fact  by  another  fact,  but  does  not  concern  himself  with  the 
knowledge  of  laws.  If  one  can  explain  historical  facts  without  having  recourse  to 
sociology,  of  course  the  historian  may  leave  it  out  of  account ;  but  that  is  the 
question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  narratives  of  the  historians  seem  to  us  to 
offer  explanations,  it  is  in  proportion  as,  apart  from  individual  accidents,  they  take 
account  of  the  constant  relations  which  unite  social  phenomena.  The  entire 
explanatory  thread  of  their  recitals  is  found,  in  a  word,  in  the  sociological  laws 
expressed  or  implied  to  which  they  make  reference.  But  how  much  more  intel- 
ligible would  be  the  explanations  if  these  laws  of  social  phenomena  were  handled 
consciously  and  methodically !  —  Marcel  Pournin,  "  La  sociologie  et  les  sciences 
sociales,"  in  Revue  intcmationale  de  sociologie,  March,  1904.  E.  B.  W. 

Neighborhood  Evolution. — Away  out  in  Kansas  I  once  overheard  a  man 
talk  with  bated  breath  of  Middle  Alley  in  Philadelphia.  It  stood  for  all  that  was 
unsavory  in  social  life,  and  for  half  a  century  had  carried  the  palm.  Today  Middle 
Alley  ;s  only  a  tradition,  and  when  visitors  try  to  find  it  they  experience  diffi- 
culty, because  the  street  has  changed  its  name ;  and,  when  found,  they  are  dis- 
appointed, for  it  bears  none  of  its  former  characteristics,  and  the  whole 
neighborhood  is  very  much  like  others  where  poor  and  ignorant  people  live. 

But  what  has  produced  this  change  in  a  community  that  bore  a  world-wide 
unsavory  reputation?  About  eleven  years  ago  two  social  settlements  planted 
themselves  in  the  heart  of  this  community,  the  College  Settlement  and  Neighbor- 
hood House  :  and  these,  with  the  influence  of  the  Starr  Center  on  the  west  flank 
and  Bedford  Street  mission  on  the  south,  proved  the  forces  which  have  altered 
the  entire  social  life  of  the  community.  None  of  these  was  a  mission  in  the 
accepted  sense,  and  two  were  strictly  social  settlements.  Planted  in  the  midst  of 
unsanitary  surroundings,  the  residents  began  to  live  their  lives,  and  at  once  the 
unsanitary  surroundings  became  apparent.  This  led  to  a  complete  system  of 
under-drainage  and  street-paving  which  made  it  possible  for  Neighborhood  House 
to  have  the  first  bath-tub  in  the  street  and  to  pump  its  cellar,  which  was  filled  with 
sewage.  Thus  far  the  residents  merely  took  care  of  themselves,  but  in  doing  so 
the  entire  community  received  the  benefit.  Others  could  now  have  bath-tubs  and 
drainage ;    and  thus  the  forces  became  social. 

This  story  would  be  an  interesting  one,  and  a  sad  one  if  it  were  told  how 
the  authorities  neglected  the  street-cleaning,  and  the  streets  themselves  were  in 
such  a  condition  that  cleaning  was  impossible ;  and  how  there  was  no  pretense 
of  gathering  garbage  until  the  residents  astonished  the  city  hall  by  requests  from 
the  alley.  The  residents  simply  wished  to  live  civilized  lives,  and  demanded 
service.  But  when  they  received  it,  their  neighbors  got  the  benefits  as  well  as 
they.     It  was  a  neighborhood  affair.     This   sanitary   reform   alone  justifies  the 
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whole  cost  of  maintenance  of  these  social  centers.  But  they  did  not  pose  especially 
as  reformers  ;  they  simply  wished  to  live  natural,  healthy  lives,  and  they  pulled  up 
conditions  to  the  level  of  their  necessities. 

Then  followed  a  change  of  the  moral  conditions.  In  this  again  the  residents 
of  the  settlements  did  not  pose  as  reformers ;  they  simply  wished  to  sleep  at  night, 
and  the  one  arrest  that  was  made  was  on  account  of  noise.  It  happened  to  strike 
other  disorders,  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  gradual  improvement,  in 
which  the  police  took  part. 

The  attitude  of  the  police  has  always  been  sympathetic.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  residents  of  the  settlements  were  people  who  were  a  part  of  the 
community,  living  and  voting  there,  and  were  placed  in  no  unnatural  or  forced 
relations  with  the  community.  The  police  stood  ready  at  all  times  to  enforce 
just  demands,  and  they  found  these  residents  extremely  conservative,  just,  and 
reasonable  —  no  cranks,  and  thus  always  having  the  respect  of  the  police.  More- 
over, it  was  not  a  spurt,  but  an  evolution  in  the  most  natural  of  ways,  and  the 
personal  influence  and  work  of  the  residents  upon  their  immediate  neighborhood 
were  the  chief  forces  that  wrought  the  change.  There  was  no  attempt  to  reform 
anybody  nor  to  save  anybody ;  but  the  residents  only  reformed  the  conditions  so 
that  they  could  breathe  and  wash  and  sleep ;  and  in  this  way  they  saved  them- 
selves, and  with  themselves  pulled  up  their  neighbors.  It  is  typical  of  how  social 
changes  must  be  wrought.  Let  the  individual  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives 
do  his  part  and  not  try  to  shift  it  all  on  the  police.  If  there  is  no  such  man  or 
family  in  the  community,  then  plant  a  social  settlement  there,  whose  members 
will  lead  perfectly  natural  lives,  and  protest  when  protest  they  must,  and  it  will 
be  worth  a  room-ful  of  paid  detectives.  One  long-headed,  conservative  Vassar 
girl  will  put  baby-blue  leading  strings  on  the  stalwart  police,  and  they  will  take 
orders  from  this  quiet  little  woman,  because  she  is  so  reasonable,  is  no  politician, 
no  crank,  no  intoxicated  enthusiast,  but  simply  a  plain  little  woman  wishing  to 
lead  a  quiet,  reasonable  life  in  the  community  of  her  choice.  It  will  alter  the 
very  attitude  of  the  police,  and  this  attitude  will  make  unnecessary  much  of  their 
usual  work. —  Neighborhood  House  (Philadelphia),  April  9,   1904. 

E.  B.  W. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY.^ 

The  turbid  stream  of  social  theory  which  flowed  out  of  the 
past  into  the  nineteenth  century  carried  a  confused  mass  of 
knowledge  and  speculation  about  every  aspect  of  collective  life. 
The  penetrating  idealism  of  Plato,  the  realistic  insight  of  Aris- 
totle, the  semi-humorous  sanity  of  More,  the  shrewd  analysis  of 
Machiavelli,  the  upheaving  dialectic  of  Hobbes,  the  wide  vision 
of  Vico,  the  contagious  paradoxes  of  Rousseau,  the  naturalistic 
explanations  of  Montesquieu,  the  scientific  generalizations  of 
Adam  Smith,  the  optimistic  dreams  of  Condorcet,  the  mystical 
interpretations  of  Lessing  and  Bunsen  —  all  these  conflicting, 
overlapping,  or  partial  theories  formed  a  bewildering  tradition 
which  it  has  been  the  task  of  nineteenth-century  philosophers  and 
scientists  to  sift,  enlarge,  and  systematize.  The  one  common 
idea  appearing  in  many  forms  throughout  this  mass  of  specula- 
tion was  that  of  law  as  finding  expression  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
This  recognition  of  inevitable  sequences  and  coexistences,  to 
whatever  cause  attributed,  was  the  fundamental  principle  which 
the  social  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century  received  from  the 
past. 

The  elaboration  of  this  vast  tradition  has  involved  both  analy- 
sis and  synthesis.  The  mass  had  to  be  classified,  differentiated. 
At  the  outset  economic  science  alone  had  begun  to  assume  a  dis- 
tinctive form.     With  the  increase  of  observation  and  reflection 

'  An  address  delivered  at  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science, 
Department  of  Sociology,  September,  1904. 
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Still  other  facts  were  set  oflf  into  specialized  fields  of  research. 
Thus  one  outstanding  achievement  of  the  century  has  been  the 
division  of  a  confused  tradition  into  a  number  of  fairly  well- 
defined  social  sciences.  But  there  has  also  been  a  persistent  effort 
to  resist  this  dissolution  into  parts,  to  restore  to  their  larger  rela- 
tionships the  abstracted  elements;  i.  e.,  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
social  theory  as  a  whole.  Such  is  the  secular  antithesis  between 
analysis  and  synthesis,  between  science  and  philosophy. 

The  term  "  sociology  "  is  used  in  at  least  four  different  senses, 
two  of  which  are  directly  related  to  the  present  discussion :  ( i )  as 
a  vague  general  term  to  include  the  entire  field  of  social  fact  and 
theory;  (2)  as  a  social  philosophy  which  aims  at  a  unifying  con- 
ception of  society  as  a  whole ;  (3)  "  pure  "  or  " general "  sociology 
seeks  recognition  as  a  science,  classifying  facts  and  discovering 
the  laws  which  underlie  association  as  such ;  (4)  "  practical  "  soci- 
ology describes  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  problems  of  social 
organization  and  welfare.-  To  the  development  of  sociology  as 
philosophy  and  as  science  this  survey  must  be  confined. 

As  to  method  of  treatment,  several  ways  lie  open.  Each  has 
certain  advantages.  The  division  of  sociologies  into  (i)  classi- 
ficational,^  (2)  biological,  (3)  organic,  and  (4)  psychological, 
affords  seemingly  definite  criteria  and  a  natural  developmental 
sertes.  Traditional  philosophic  dualism  displays  itself  also  in 
social  theories,  which  may  be  classified  as  objective  or  naturalistic 
on  the  one  hand,  and  subjective  or  idealistic  on  the  other.  Again, 
the  division  into  individualistic  and  collectivistic  has  a  certain 
significance.  So  also  the  chronological  treatment  of  men  and 
theories  is  of  unquestioned  value.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
no  one  of  these  methods  seems  sufficiently  flexible  or  compre- 
hensive. While,  therefore,  reference  will  be  made,  as  occasion 
may  demand,  to  one  or  another  of  these  classifications,  this 
survey  will  select  certain  typical  problems  of  social  science  and 
philosophy,  and  will  attempt  to  show  ( i )  what  kind  of  problems 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  sociologists,  and  (2)  what  develop- 

'  Tliis  should  be  not  an  isolated  art,  but  organically  related  to  "  general 
•ociology." 

*  Barth,  Die  Philosophie  der  Gtschichte  als  Sociologit,  p.  58.  « 
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ment  of  theory  has  been  associated  with  each.  The  problems 
which  have  been  selected  for  this  purpose  are  the  following : 

1.  The  problem  of  conceiving  society  as  a  whole. 

2.  The  problem  of  race-conflict  and   group-struggle. 

3.  The  problem  of  the  psychical  nature  of  the  group — the 
social  mind. 

4.  The  problem  of  the  individual  and  society. 

5.  The  problem  of  the  influence  of  natural  environment  on 
the  social  group. 

6.  The  problem  of  social  progress. 

7.  The  problem  of  the  province  of  sociology  as  a  science. 
The  conception   of  society  as  an   organic   whole  enduring  X 

through  secular  time,  extending  over  wide  areas,  and  unified  by 
natural  forces  from  without  and  by  conscious  consensus  from 
within,  was  fundamental  with  Comte.  His  "law  of  the  three 
stages  "  swept  into  its  ken  an  unbroken  continuity  of  generations 
which  were  later  idealized  into  an  object  of  worship  —  Humanity. 
True,  this  idea  had  been  implicit  in  all  the  philosophies  of  history, 
and  the  organic  simile  is  traceable  to  remote  antiquity,  but  Comte 
was  the  first  —  with  the  possible  exception  of  Vico  —  to  present 
in  a  realistic  and  vivid  way  this  view  of  the  unity  of  mankind. 
The  "  hierarchy  of  the  sciences "  was  only  another  means  of 
emphasizing  this  idea.  Step  by  step  the  mind  is  led  up  from 
physical  and  chemical  combinations  to  organic  and  thence  to 
social  unities.  This  conception,  familiar  as  it  seems,  was  in 
Comte's  time  by  no  means  obvious,  and  today  it  is  far  from  gener- 
ally accepted.  Persons  and  small  groups,  not  vast  social  wholes, 
are  the  striking  surface  facts  which  hold  the  attention  of  the 
average  observer. 

Biological  sociology  has  elaborated  the  conception  of  social 
unity  and  centralization.  Comte  merely  outlined  the  idea  of  the 
social  organism.  Spencer  carried  the  analogy  to  a  high  degree  of 
definite  detail,  insisting  especially  upon  parallels  of  structure. 
Li  lien  f  eld  laid  all  the  stress  upon  the  nervous  system,  as  does 
Novicow  in  his  theory  of  the  social  elite."*  So,  too,  Fouillee 
classifies  social  organisms  according  to  the  degree  of  centralization 

*  Novicow,  Conscience  el  volontS  sociales  (Paris,  1897),  pp.  32  f. 
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they  have  attained ;  i.  e.,  according  to  their  nervous  organization."* 
Schaffle  emphasized  functional  analogies  rather  than  structural 
correspondences,  and  made  much  of  the  integration  of  social 
activities  in  a  complex  common  life.*  Worms  has  carried  the 
biological  analogy  almost  to  the  point  of  asserting  an  identity.'^ 
Beneath  all  these  variations  in  emphasis,  underlying  a  mass  of 
commonplace,  fanciful,  and  even  grotesque  parallelisms,  one  dis- 
covers always  the  fundamental  idea  of  social  unity,  structural 
and  functional.  If  the  biological  sociologists  have  not  alw^ays 
seen  society  steadily,  they  have  at  least  tried  to  see  it  whole. 

The  so-called  classificationalists  who,  following  Comte's 
example,  have  sought  to  solve  the  problems  of  sociology  by 
classifying  social  phenomena  into  hierarchical  orders,  have  also 
contributed  to  the  idea  of  social  unity.  Thus  Littre  discovers  four 
social  systems  which  appear  in  this  order :  economic,  political, 
artistic,  and  scientific*  DeGreef  increases  the  number  to  seven;® 
LaCombe,  with  his  theory  of  urgency  in  human  motives,  arranges 
these  in  an  order  practically  the  same  as  DeGreef's.^**  Others 
still  have  made  classifications,  although  not  of  the  hierarchical 
kind.  A.  Wagner  classifies  human  motives  under  five  heads," 
while  Small  discovers  six  typical  demands  for  satisfaction  — 
demands  which  work  themselves  out  into  social  activities  and 
institutions.' 2  It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  these  classifications, 
whether  of  phenomena,  systems^  or  motives,  assume  a  society 
which  is  unified  by  the  dependence  and  interrelations  of  the 
analyzed  elements. 

With  the  shifting  of  emphasis  from  the  biological  to  the 
psychological  analogy  this  theory  of  the  social  whole  has  been 
inevitably  modified.  Division  of  labor  and  interdependence  have 
yielded  more  and  more  to  the  idea  of  a  unity  in  habit,  feeling, 

•  FouiLLiE,  La  science  sociale  contemporaine  (Paris,   1878),  pp.   161-^8. 

•  Schaffle,  Bau  und  Leben  des  socialen  Korpers,  zA  ed.     (Tubingen,  1896). 
^  Worms,  Organisme  et  sociiti   (Paris,   1896),  pp.  42   f. 

•LiTTRi,  La  science  au  point  de  vue  philosophiquc  (Paris,  1873),  pp.  367,  368. 

•  DbGkeef,  Introduction  i  la  sociologie.  Vol.  I,  pp.  46-65. 
"LaCombe,  De  fhistoire  considMe  comme  science,  pp.  69  f. 

"  Wagner,  Grundlegung  der  politischen  Oekonomie,  3d  ed.,  pp.  83  f. 
"Small  and  Vincent,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society,  pp.  175  f. 
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and  thought.  Tarde,  for  example,  conceives  a  constant  tendency 
toward  larger  social  groups  by  means  of  ever-spreading  waves  of 
imitation.'^  This  conception  of  an  increasing  unification  of 
mankind  is  traceable  in  part  to  the  evolutionary  philosophy  of 
the  second  half  of  the  century,  in  i>art  to  the  rapid  extension 
of  commerce  and  the  closer  international  relations  which  this 
has  involved,  and  in  some  degree  to  that  idealism  which  Con- 
dorcet  suggested,  which  Comte  exalted,  and  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  dream  of  "  a  parliament  of  nations,  the  federation  of 
the  world." 

Valuable  as  this  philosophical  idea  of  organic  social  unity  and 
increasing  centralization  undoubtedly  is,  it  has  distinct  limita- 
tions. The  biological  analogy  is  clearly  recognized  as  having 
reached  and  often  transgressed  the  limits  of  its  usefulness.  It  is 
the  descriptive  philosophy  of  an  observer  from  without  rather 
than  the  science  of  the  student  at  close  quarters  with  the  facts  of 
association.  Mallock  has  asserted  that  the  Spencerian  sociology, 
when  tested  by  the  practical  demands  of  the  times,  utterly  breaks 
down.  It  has  no  solution  for  the  problems  of  the  day  because 
Spencer  deals  with  society  as  a  whole,  while  all  so-called  social 
problems  arise  from  maladjustments  and  conflicts  between  the 
parts  of  society  —  classes,  parties,  sects,  and  other  groups.^*  It 
is  further  true  that  the  concept  of  society  as  a  whole  is  a  vag^e 
notion  at  best,  and  on  ultimate  analysis  is  likely  to  resolve  itself 
into  the  idea  of  a  national  group  defined  by  geographical  boun- 
daries and  controlled  by  a  single  political  system. 

It  was  inevitable  in  the  circumstances  that  to  certain  students  IT 
society  should  present  a  picture,  not  of  harmony  and  unity,  but 
of  conflict  and  struggle.^^    Thus  Gumplowicz  sees  in  the  history 
of  mankind   a   never-ending   conflict   of  hordes,   tribes,   races, 
classes,  and  other  groups.     These  struggles  may  change  their 

"Tarde,  Les  his  de  I'imitation  (Paris,  1890),  pp.  42  f. 

"  Mallock,  Aristocracy  and  Evolution  (London,  1896),  pp.  8-16. 

"  Ross  points  out  that  Spencer  and  Tarde  live  in  centralized  and  homo- 
geneous states,  while  the  leaders  of  the  "  conflict  "  school,  Gumplowicz,  Ratzen- 
hofer,  Loria,  et  al.,  have  been  reared  among  peoples  characterized  by  racial  and 
national  antagonisms. —  Ross,  "  Recent  Tendencies  in  Sociology,"  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics,  August,  1902. 
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forms,  but  never  their  essential  character,  the  exploitation  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong.*®  To  Ratzenhofer  society  is  an  area  of 
interests  which  first  form  individuals,  then  groups,  then  wider 
groups,  and  struggle  perpetually  for  the  realization  of  the  domi- 
nant interest.  Each  interest  forms  a  struggle-group  in  which 
leadership  and  authority  are  developed  under  the  reacting  influ- 
ence of  the  led."  Novicow  elaborates  the  idea  of  conflict  which 
he  conceives  as  gradually  passing  from  the  crude  form  of  vio- 
lence and  robbery,  through  exploitation,  monopoly,  and  privilege, 
to  the  higher  form  of  mental  conflict  —  discussion.*^  Sighele  in 
his  study  of  sects  and  parties  also  makes  much  of  the  role  of 
antagonism  and  struggle.*®  Marx  utilizes  the  same  general  idea 
in  his  famous  doctrine  of  class-conflict.^^  Loria,  too,  discovers 
everywhere  the  dominance  of  class  interests  with  no  concern  for 
the  common  welfare.^*  Vaccaro,  on  the  other  hand,  while  recog- 
nizing the  prevalence  of  upper-class  control,  describes  the  gradual 
mitigation  of  this  struggle  through  concession  until  a  larger  social 
unity  is  achieved.^'  Here  he  approaches  Spencer,  who  naturally 
makes  much  of  groupnconflict  in  the  early  stages  of  social  evolu- 
tion, but  almost  wholly  overlooks  in  modern  life  the  persistence 
under  many  disguises  of  these  " struggle-groups."^^  The  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  unity  school  and  the  conflict  school 
is  as  to  the  degree  to  which  unity  has  been  attained.  Of  those 
who  see  chiefly  group-struggle  in  society  only  one,  Gumplowicz, 
refuses  to  admit  any  progress  toward  an  ultimate  harmony. 
The  rest,  while  emphasizing  the  struggle  phase,  leave  room  for 
a  more  or  less  remote  possibility  that  this  conflict  may  be  in 

"Gumplowicz,  La  lutte  des  races  ^(tr.  Baye),  pp.  159  f.  and  340. 

"Ratzenhofer,  Die  sociologische  Erkenntniss  (Leipzig,  1898),  pp.  252  f . ; 
Wesen  und  Zweck  der  Politik  (Leipzig,  1893),  pp.  657  f. 

"  Novicow,  Les  luttes  entre  sociitis  humaines  et  Icurs  phases  successives 
(Paris,  1893). 

"Sighele,  La  psychologic  des  sectes  (Paris,  1898). 

"  Masx,    Zur   Kritik    der   politischen    Oekonomie,    Introduction,    p.    v. 

**  LoBiA,  Les  bases  iconomiqucs  de  In  constitution  sociale,  2d  ed.  ( Paris, 
>893).  PP-  J7  {• 

"Vaccaro,  Les  bases  sociologiques  du  droit  et  de  I'ttat  (Paris,  1898),  pp.  79  f. 

"C/.  SiMMEL,  "The  Persistence  of  Social  Groups,"  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  March,  May,  and  July,  1898.  ^ 
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some  measure  mitigated,  if  not  abandoned.  As  a  means  of 
interpreting  contemporary  or  historical  social  facts  the  conflict 
theory  —  with  the  group  psychology  which  this  involves  —  has 
obviously  a  practical  value.  The  organic  unity  of  a  modern  city 
or  nation  is  an  elusive  idea  in  contrast  with  the  contests  of  classes, 
sects,  races,  and  parties,  which  lie  upon  the  surface.  Yet  it  would 
be  a  serious  error  wholly  to  lose  sight  of  the  larger  unity  which 
actually  underlies  these  apparently  endless  group-struggles. 

Comte  based  his  idea  of  social  unity  not  only  on  the  organic  '**^ 
or  naturalistic  analogy,-^  but  on  consensus  or  psychical  commun- 
ity. Of  late  it  is  the  latter  concept  which  has  been  elaborated. 
The  idea  of  a  social  or  group-spirit  is  not  new :  it  is  a  philo- 
sophical notion  of  long  standing.  The  Zeitgeist,  the  popular  will, 
public  opinion,  were  familiar  phrases  long  before  the  days  of 
social  psychology.  Spencer,  Schaffle,  and  Lilienfeld  recognized 
the  psychical  nature  of  society,  but  their  attention  was  too  much 
fixed  upon  the  rounding  out  of  their  analogies.^^  They  assumed 
what  others  have  sought  to  analyze.  The  concept  of  the  social 
mind  is  playing  a  more  and  more  important  part.  It  was  a  some- 
what mystical  idea  with  the  founders  of  Volkerpsychologie, 
Lazarus  and  Steinthal,  but  it  has  become  increasingly  concrete 
and  definite,  until  it  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  most  fruitful 
field  of  contemporary  sociological  research.  The  need  of  such  a 
theory  was  made  clear  by  the  failure  of  the  biological  school  to 
supply  an  adequate  explanation  of  social  unity.  Mere  division 
of  labor  and  an  interdependence  almost  wholly  economic  left  too 
much  to  be  desired. 

Beginning  with  a  general  statement  like  this  from  Lazarus, 
"  A  people  is  a  collection  of  men  who  regard  themselves  a  people. 
It  is  the  spiritual  achievement  of  those  who  compose  it,  who 
ceaselessly  create  it,"  ^®  it  is  instructive  to  trace  the  gradual  closing 
in  upon  the  problem.    Lewes  made  several  illuminating  observa- 

**  Comte,  Cours  de  philosophie  positive.  Vol.  IV,  p.  460. 

"  It  should  be  noted,  nevertheless,  that  Schaffle  made  important  contributions 
to  social  psychology  in  his  studies  of  leadership  and  authority,  and  the  reaction 
upon  them  of  the  public  or  group. —  Loc.  cit..  Vol.  I,  pp.  205-31. 

"  LAZ'^Rus,  Das  Leben  der  Seelen,  Vol.  I,  p.  372. 
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tions.  Psychologists  like  VV'undt,  James,  and  Baldwin  were 
irresistibly  drawn  over  into  the  new  field.  The  phenomena  of 
group  opinion,  feeling,  and  conduct  began  to  be  studied  in 
earnest.  Tarde  announced  his  process  of  imitation,  opposition, 
and  invention ;  Giddings  contributed  "  consciousness  of  kind  " 
and  outlined  the  "  integration  of  the  social  mind ; "  Simmel 
based  group-unity  on  common  symbols,  obedience,  loyalty,  and 
consciousness  of  group-honor ;  ^^  Hauriou  suggested  the  analysis 
into  ( i)  grouping  and  the  feeling  of  grouping,  (2)  individuality 
and  the  feeling  of  individuality,  and  (3)  conciliation;^^  Baldwin 
offered  his  "  dialectic  "  of  personal  and  social  growth ;  and  Ross 
published  a  keenly  analytic  study  of  social  control.  Moreover, 
Boris-Sidis,  Le  Bon,  Ross,  Tarde,  and  Sighele  made  important 
contributions  to  the  morbid  psychology  of  the  group,  as  displayed 
in  mental  epidemics  and  mob  violence. 

However  various  and  conflicting  these  different  theories  may 
seem  at  first  glance,  they  are  actually  in  most  cases  complemen- 
tary, and  together  they  afford  an  admirable  working  theory.  The 
role  of  suggestion  is  recognized  as  fundamentally  important ;  the 
subordination  of  reflection  to  feeling,  the  persistence  of  custom 
and  habit,  the  predominance  of  unconscious  forces,  the  function 
of  leadership,  the  control  by  group  ideals,  the  modification  of 
these  ideals  in  adjustment  to  the  changing  conditions  which  the 
group  confronts,  the  devices  by  which  the  group  cozens  its  mem- 
bers into  conformity  —  all  these  aspects  have  been  combined  into 
a  psychology  of  group  organization  and  activity  which  demands 
nothing  less  than  a  renovation  of  the  assumptions  of  all  the  social 
sciences.  The  "  consent  of  the  governed  "  theory,  the  theory  of 
value,  the  ideas  of  property,  sovereignty,  inalienable  rights,  free- 
will, must  all  reckon  with  social  psychology.  Indeed,  there  are 
those  who  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  sociology  as  a  science  will 
turn  out  to  be  nothing  else  than  this  psychology  of  association. 

This  psychical  nature  of  the  group  suggests  another  funda- 
mental problem  —  that  of  the  individual  and  society.  Of  Comte 
it  has  been  said  that  he  regarded  the  individual  as  an  abstraction 

"SiMMBL,  loc.  cit.,  March,  1898,  p.  66. 

"  Haukiou,  La  science  tociale  traditionelle  (Paris,  1896),  pp.  7  f. 
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and  society  as  the  only  reality.^*  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be 
fairly  asserted  that  the  thoroughgoing  individualists  of  the  Eng- 
lish school  saw  only  persons,  and  thought  of  society  itself  as  the 
abstraction.  With  Comte  the  family,  not  the  individual,  was  the 
unit  of  the  social  organism.  Spencer,  in  spite  of  occasional 
aberrations  in  favor  of  the  family,  represented  the  individual  as 
corresponding  to  the  cell  in  the  animal  body.  Spencer's  political 
views  made  him  adhere  to  a  conventional  individualism  not 
always  congruous  with  the  biological  analogy.  His  influence 
told,  therefore,  in  favor  of  the  older  idea  of  the  individual  as  a 
reflecting,  calculating  unit,  consciously  co-operating  in  society  for 
his  own  ends,  and  nicely  weighing  his  own  interests  against  those 
of  his  fellows.  All  the  political  philosophy  of  Rousseau,  mediated 
through  the  French  Revolution,  chimed  with  this  theory  of  the 
individual.  Oddly  enough,  the  "great-man"  doctrine  of  Carlyle 
aroused  Spencer  to  the  defense  of  his  biological  conception  of 
social  evolution.  In  demonstrating  the  continuity  of  this  process 
and  vindicating  the  uniformity  of  causation,  Spencer  was  obliged 
to  explain  the  "  great  man  "  as  a  product  of  his  age  and  social 
g^oup  —  a  theory  which  did  not  always  jump  with  the  implica- 
tions of  his  political  creed.  Before  this  discussion  was  dropped, 
William  James,^®  Fiske,^^  and  Grant  Allen  ^^  had  been  drawn 
into  the  lists.  The  latter  in  his  Psychology  dealt  with  the  "  social 
self  "  in  a  suggestive  and  enlightening  way.^^  This  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  studies  by  various  scholars  which  have  radically 
modified  the  concepts  of  the  individual  and  of  personality.  The 
same  problem  was  also  partially  involved  in  the  attempt  of  Mac- 
kenzie to  abstract  the  organic  idea  from  the  biological  sociology.'* 
One  of  the  elements  of  this  organic  idea  is  "  an  intrinsic  relation 
between  the  part  arid  the  whole,"  i.  e.,  the  person  and  society. 

*  Barth,  loc.  cit.,  p.  55. 

"James,    "Great    Men,    Great    Thoughts    and    the    Environment,"    Atlantic 
Monthly,  October,  1880. 

**  FiSKE,  "Sociology  and  Hero  Worship,"  ibid.,  January,   1881. 

"Allen,  "The  Genesis  of  Genius,"  ibid.,  March,  1881. 

"James,  Psychology  (New  York,  1890),  Vol.  I,  pp.  291-95. 

**  Mackenzie,  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy  (New  York,  1890),  pp.  127-82. 
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The  essential  idea  in  **  intrinsic "  is  that  eacli  gets  its  meaning 
from  the  other.  The  individual  can  be  understood  only  in  rela- 
tion to  his  group,  and  the  latter  has  no  meaning  apart  from  the 
persons  who  compose  it.  In  this  view  not  only  society  but  the 
individual  is  an  abstraction  from  a  complex  unity  which  includes 
both.^'^  This  general  thesis  has  been  developed  by  several  social 
psychologists,  notably  Baldwin  and  Cooley,  The  former  explains 
the  growth  of  personality  as  a  process  of  give-and-take  with  the 
social  group.  This  makes  for  a  uniformity  which  is  prevented 
from  becoming  identity  because  of  the  inventions  or  particulariza- 
tions  of  individuals.  Society  grows  by  the  generalizing  or 
imitating  of  these  particularizations.^®  The  process  as  a  whole 
closely  corresponds  with  Tarde's,  but  the  latter's  psychological 
analysis  of  the  social  person  is  far  less  keen  and  detailed.  This 
view  of  the  individual  as  at  once  a  social  product  and  a  social 
factor  is  a  rational  and  scientific  mean  between  the  old  individu- 
alism which  made  the  person  almost  independent  of  his  group, 
and  the  socialistic  fatalism  which  represents  the  individual  as 
merely  the  outcome  of  social  forces  over  which  he  has  no 
control.^' 

The  danger  that  the  new  social  psychology  might  overempha- 
size uniforming  tendencies  and  neglect  the  forces  which  indi- 
viduate the  members  of  a  group  has  not  been  realized.  Of  late  the 
tendency  has  been  rather  to  investigate  the  facts  and  causes  of 
individual  differences.  The  influence  of  sex,^^  race,  disposition, 
and  occupation  has  been  studied.  Patten  explains  English  evo- 
lution in  terms  of  four  types  dominant  at  different  periods  —  the 
dingers,  sensualists,  stalwarts,  and  mugwumps.^"  Giddings 
classifies  character  into  four  categories  —  the  forceful,  convivial, 

"Cooley,  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order  (New  York,  1902),  chap.  i. 

"  Baldwin,  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations  in  Mental  Development  (New 
York,  1897),  pp.  7-9,  455-65- 

"  A  clear  statement  as  to  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  theory  of  the 
individual  may  be  found  in  Professor  Ormond's  article  "  The  Social  Individual," 
Psychological  Review,  January,   1901. 

"  Thomas,  "On  a  Difference  in  the  Metabolism  of  the  Sexes,"  American 
Journal  or  Sociology,  July,   1897  :    March,   1898. 

•  Patten,  The  Development  of  English  Thought  (New  York,  1899),  pp,,J3-3a. 
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austere,  and  rationally  conscientious."***  Ratzenhofer  regards  only 
congenital  differences  which  he  assorts  into  nine  subdivisions  of 
three  great  classes  —  the  normal,  abnormal,  and  defective.**  The 
differentiating  influence  of  social  institutions  and  occupations  has 
been  analyzed  in  a  suggestive  way  by  many  investigators  and 
students.  While  most  of  these  essays  are  merely  tentative,  they 
are  full  of  promise.  The  individual  as  today  conceived  by  soci- 
ologists is  a  far  cry  from  the  abstraction  who  with  inalienable 
rights,  a  preternatural  rationality,  and  an  unhampered  will 
stalked  out  of  the  "  social  contract "  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  influence  of  physical  environment  on  social  orgfanization 
and  activity  has  long  been  a  mooted  question.  The  contrast 
between  materialism  and  idealism  is  as  old  as  the  Politics  and  the 
Republic.  Is  man  the  creature  of  contour^  soil,  and  climate;  or 
is  he  the  master  of  his  fate?  The  Physiocrats  and  Montesquieu 
gave  materialism  an  impetus  which  brought  it  well  into  the  cen- 
tury. Comte  s  interest  in  the  subjective  phase  of  social  evolu- 
tion diverted  his  attention  largely  from  the  objective.  The  rapid 
development  of  natural  science  toward  the  middle  of  the  century 
agciin  brought  to  the  fore  the  naturalistic  interpretation  of  social 
and  individual  differences.  Buckle,  Guyot,  and  Draper  pushed 
this  view  to  an  extreme  which  seemed  to  make  the  continuity  of 
natural  forces  from  beginning  to  end  not  only  complete,  but  rela- 
tively direct.  Buckle,  for  example,  represented  the  "aspect  of 
nature  "  as  stamping  its  effect  upon  a  people  in  an  immediate  and 
easily  perceptible  way."*^  The  careful  researches  and  inductions 
of  geographers  like  Ratzel  and  Ripley,  and  the  contributions  of 
the  I.e  Play  school  in  France,  have  led  a  reaction  against  the 
theories  of  the  direct  influence  of  nature  on  society.  Le  Play  and 
his  followers  insist. that  environmental  influence  is  mediated  in 
an  indirect  and  complex  way  through  a  long  hierarchy  of  condi- 
tions, activities,  and  institutions,  beginning  with  place  and  ending 
with  the  rank  of  the  society  in  the  scale  of  civilization.    Vignes 

'•GiDDiNGS,  Inductive  Sociology  (New  York,   1901),  pp.  82  f. 
"  Ratzenhofer,  Die  sociologische  Erketmlniss,  pp.  260-71. 
"  Buckle,   History   of  Civilization   in   England,   ad   ed.    (New   York,    1863), 
Vol.  I,  pp.  8s  f. 
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States  the  main  thesis  of  the  school  to  be  that  nature  determines 
work  and  reward,  which  in  turn  mold  the  society  and  differentiate 
its  population.*^  Demolins  in  recent  volumes  has  illustrated  the 
Le  Play  theories  concretely  as  applied  to  the  creation  of  different 
local  types  in  France,  and  as  explaining  the  leading  racial  groups 
of  the  world.*"*  A  similar  tendency  is  observable  in  the  United 
States,  where  scientists  like  Shaler  and  Brigham,  historians  like 
Hart  and  Turner,  geographers  like  Ripley  and  Miss  Semple,  and 
sociologists  like  Giddings,  have  been  at  work  upon  the  problem  of 
environmental  influence.  The  general  tendency  away  from  the 
idea  of  immediate  effects  toward  the  theories  of  influence  exerted 
indirectly  through  social  institutions  is  attributable  largely  to  the 
increasingly  important  part  which  sociologfy  is  playing,  not  only 
as  a  science,  but  as  a  social  philosophy  which  affects  all  the  social 
sciences. 
■5^  The  idea  of  social  progress  was  fundamental  with  all  the 

philosophers  of  history.  Whether  spiral  as  with  Vico,  or  recti- 
linear as  with  Condorcet,  the  path  of  human  advancement  was 
not  to  be  missed.  DeGreef  has  traced  the  historical  origin  and 
development  of  this  idea  which  was  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  the 
nineteenth  century  from  the  past.**  Rousseau's  "  back  to  nature  " 
and  the  golden  age  of  primitive  innocence  left  this  optimistic 
dream  intact.  Comte  by  his  division  of  sociology  into  static  and 
dynamic  provided  a  new  term  for  progress  which  he  regarded  as 
conditioned  by  the  intellectual  movement  generalized  in  the  law 
of  the  three  stages.  With  the  prevalence  of  positivism  all  differ- 
ences of  opinion — "intellectual  anarchy" — would  perforce  dis- 
appear and  complete  harmony  would  reign  in  a  final  static  order. 
The  idea  of  evolution  as  illustrated  by  social  changes  is  the  great 
central  concept  of  nineteenth-century  sociology.  It  is  everywhere 
dominant,  and  every  problem  has  been  stated  or  restated  in  terms 
of  the  developmental  doctrine.     But  evolution  and  progress  are 

"ViGNES,  La  science  sociale,  d'apris  les  principes  de  Le  Play  (Paris,  1897), 
pp.  57-63. 

**  Demolins,  Les  Frangais  d'aujourd'hui  (Paris,  1898);  Comment  la  route 
crie  le  type  social  (Paris,  1901). 

**  DeGreep,  Le  trans formisme  social  (Paris,  1893). 
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by  no  means  synonyms.  Spencer  naturally  discovered  in  his  law 
of  evolution  certain  criteria  which  were  sometimes  assumed  to  be 
those  of  advance.  Heterogeneity,  coherence,  definiteness,  were 
often  set  up  as  tests — however  abstract  and  difficult  to  apply  — 
of  social  advancement.  But  Spencer  really  relied  upon  his  two 
social  types  of  militarism  and  industrialism  with  their  character- 
istic status  and  contract.  Here  was  an  infallible  criterion.  What- 
ever tended  toward  military  autocracy  portended  retrogression, 
while  movement  toward  industrial  liberty  and  free  contract  was 
to  be  reckoned  progressive.  Ward  represents  the  Comtean  theory 
that  intellectual  control  is  the  guiding  dynamic  agency.  Telesis 
—  purposeful  social  action  —  is  contrasted  with  genesis — uncon- 
scious, natural  social  growth  —  and  likened  to  the  calculated 
course  of  an  ocean  liner  as  compared  with  the  drifting  of  an  ice- 
berg.^® With  Ward  the  diffusion  of  accurate  knowledge  is  an 
automatic  means  of  progress.  Giddings,  admitting  that  the  prob- 
lem is  philosophic,  rather  than  scientific,  sees  three  progressive 
stages  in  social  evolution:  (i)  political  centralization;  (2) 
criticism  and  freedom;  (3)  industrial  and  ethical  development.*^ 
By  these  he  would  test  the  degree  of  advancement  and  the  trend 
of  a  given  people  or  society. 

In  an  address  delivered  in  1892  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  examined 
the  popular  belief  in  progress,  taking  up  successively  the  argu- 
ments from  biology,  the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  the  elevation 
of  ethics.  His  conclusion  was  that  there  are  no  rational  or 
strictly  scientific  grounds  for  predicting  progress,  and  that  it  is 
futile  to  raise  the  question. ^^  While  sociologists  as  a  class  would 
hardly  take  this  view  —  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  expect 
their  researches  to  have  social  utility  —  their  present  interest  may 
be  said  to  turn,  not  so  much  to  large  philosophic  generalizations 
concerning  vast  secular  movements,  as  to  the  more  definite  scien- 
tific study  of  concrete  social  phenomena.  They  are  concerned 
rather  with  the  laws  of  change  than  with  the  formulation  of 

**Ward,  Pure  Sociology    (New  York,  1903),  pp.  463,  465. 
**  GiDDiNcs,  Principles  of  Sociology,  pp.   299   f. 

**  Balfour,  "  A  Fragment  on  Progress,"  Essays  and  Addresses  (Edinburgh, 
1893). 
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world-theories.     This  is  only  a  manifestation  of  a  general  ten- 
dency to  be  noted  presently. 
"^L  It  remains  to  consider  the  scope  and  the  phenomena  peculiar 

to  sociology  as  a  science.  Giddings  asserts  that  it  is  "the  general  or 
fundamental  science  of  society  which  occupies  itself  with  the  ele- 
ments and  first  principles  of  social  phenomena,"  leaving  detailed 
investigation  to  special  social  sciences.^'*  In  this  view  sociology 
bears  the  same  relation  to  these  social  sciences  that  biology  sus- 
tains to  zoology,  botany,  anatomy,  and  physiology.  Small,  on  the 
other  hand,  sees  in  sociology  "a  synthesis  of  all  the  particular 
social  sciences  "  and  regards  sociologists  as  engaged  in  the  task 
of  "codifying  the  results  of  the  special  social  sciences  and  in 
organizing  these  groups  of  scientific  data  into  a  coherent  social 
philosophy."'^'^  While  these  views  at  first  seem  radically  different, 
they  are  not,  after  all,  irreconcilable.  Sociology  is  both  a  science 
and  a  philosophy.  Moreover,  sociology  must  discover  the  laws 
of  association  as  such,  but  these  laws  are  discoverable  only  in 
the  concrete  facts  analyzed  and  organized  by  the  special  social 
sciences.  If  there  be  a  distinction  in  these  ideas,  it  is  that  the 
fundamental  view  fixes  attention  on  principles,  while  the  "  syn- 
thetic" theory  looks  also  over  the  border  toward  policy  and 
practice. 

Again,  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  sociology  are  variously  con- 
ceived. De  Roberty's  "socialite,"  Gumplowicz's  "conflict," 
DeGreef's  "contract,"  Spencer's  "co-operation,"  Tarde's  "imita- 
tion," Durkheim's  "  coercion,"  Simmel's  "  subordination,"  Gid- 
dings's  "  consciousness  of  kind,"  seem  at  first  glance  to  form  a 
chaos  of  ideas.  But  on  examination  these  turn  out  to  be  simply 
various  aspects  of  the  structure  and  activity  of  the  social  group  as 
such.  They  are  different  characteristics  common  to  all  types  of 
social  organization.  The  fact  that  these  characteristics  are  almost 
wholly  psychical  is  significant  of  the  trend  of  scientific  sociology 
and  goes  far  to  identify  it  with  social  psychology.** 

"GiDuiNcs,  article  on  "Sociology,'*  Johnson's  Encyclopedia,  ed.  1895. 
•"  Small,  Ioc.  cit.,  pp.  54  £. 

"  Cf.  Caldwell,  "  Philosophy  and  the  Newer  Sociology,"  Contemporary 
Review,  September,  1898. 
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Sociologists  have  by  no  means  reached  a  consensus  compa- 
rable, for  example,  with  that  of  the  economists,  but  when  varia- 
tions in  terminology  have  been  eliminated,  a  considerable  and 
ever-widening  area  of  agreement  emerges  from  the  apparent  con- 
fusion. Thus  as  to  society  in  general  all  agree  that  it  is  ( i )  a 
product  of  physical  and  psychical  forces,  (2)  working  in  an  evo- 
lutionary process  in  which  (3)  at  first  predominantly  instinctive 
activities  later  yield  in  some  measure  to  (4)  reflective  and  pur- 
poseful policies.  This  view  regards  society  as  (5)  organic  in  the 
general,  not  specific,  sense  of  the  term.  As  to  the  social  group  as 
a  type  of  common  mental  life  it  is  further  agreed  that  (  t  )  indi- 
viduals in  their  very  personal  growth  unconsciously  incorporate 
the  standard  of  their  group,  by  which  they  are,  furthermore,  (2) 
coerced  into  conscious  conformity.  The  uniforming  influence  of 
imitation  and  group  ascendency  is  counteracted  by  (3)  leaders 
or  authorities  who  initiate  new  ideas  and  activities  to  be  selected 
and  appropriated  by  all.  Between  such  leaders  with  their  fol- 
lowers a  (4)  struggle  for  ascendency  ensues.  This  results 
ultimately  in  (5)  a  relatively  permanent  body  of  customs,  and 
institutions  imbedded  in  feeling;  i.  e.,  group  tradition  or  char- 
acter. When  the  members  of  the  group  are  aware  of  common 
ideals  and  purposes  a  (6)  social  consciousness  is  developed. 

If  the  tests  of  a  science  be  formulation  of  laws  and  power  to 
predict,  sociology  is  not  far  advanced  on  the  road  to  a  scientific 
status.  Such  laws  as  have  been  put  into  definite  form  are  too 
often  either  somewhat  axiomatic  or  platitudinous,  or  are  philo- 
sophical rather  than  strictly  scientific.  Nevertheless,  especially  in 
the  field  of  social  psychology,  more  successful  results  have  been 
achieved.  Principles  closely  approaching  in  insight  and  accuracy 
the  unquestioned  laws  of  economics  have  been  enunciated,  and 
promise  of  progress  in  this  direction  is  not  wanting.'^^  As  to 
prediction,  which  is  conditioned  on  the  formulation  of  principles, 
naturally  the  sociologist  is  even  more  cautious  than  the  economist 
about  foretelling  a  result  in  a  given  concrete  case.  Certainly  the 
point  has  not  been  reached  when  the  sociologist  is  justified  in 
dogmatizing  on  the  basis  of  his  scientific  principles. 

"  Cf.  Ross,  "  Recent  Tendencies  in  Sociology,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Econom- 
ics, August,  1902. 
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In  this  rapid  survey  of  the  growth  of  sociology  certain  ten- 
dencies stand  out  in  fairly  distinct  outline : 

Sociology  beg^n  by  being  a  social  philosophy,  a  philosophy 
of  history,*^^  and  such  it  has  been  until  very  recently.  To  put 
social  philosophy  into  the  language  of  a  natural  science  is  not 
to  make  it  a  science.  But  as  a  philosophy  it  has  rendered  impor- 
tant service.  It  has  preserved  the  unity  of  social  theory  —  a 
unity  constantly  menaced  by  the  specialization  which  has 
abstracted  different  groups  of  phenomena.  It  has  afforded  a 
point  of  view  by  which  all  the  social  sciences  have  been  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  influenced. 

Of  late  sociology  has  given  less  heed  to  vague  general  con- 
sideration of  society  as  a  whole,  and  has  come  to  closer  quarters 
with  certain  phenomena  of  association  —  especially  those  of  social 
psychology.  The  struggle-group  as  molded  by  conflict  has 
received  attention.  The  mental  unity  and  processes  of  the  group 
have  been  studied.  The  theory  as  to  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  society  has  been  reviewed  and  radically  modified.  Environ- 
ment is  thought  of  as  exercising,  not  an  immediate,  but  a  complex 
and  indirect,  influence  on  society.  Vague  concepts  of  secular 
progress  have  yielded  to  a  more  careful  study  of  the  conditions 
and  laws  of  order  and  change.  Finally,  sociology  is  seeking  to 
add  to  its  service  as  a  philosophy  the  contributions  of  a  science 
which  shall  formulate  valid  laws  as  to  the  universal  principles 
that  underlie  the  phenomena  of  association.*^ 

George  E.  Vincent. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 

"  Barth,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  10-13. 

**  Caldwkll's  statement  may  be  quoted  here :  "  The  sociology  of  today  is 
partly  a  philosophical  theory,  partly  a  science,  and  partly  a  gospel  about  the  ten- 
dencies of  what  is  called  social  evolution ;  it  is  a  theory  oi  the  nature  and 
development  of  the  organization  that  is  called  society,  of  the  manifestations  in  the 
actions  of  men  of  the  principles  of  association." —  Loc.  cit. 
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To  SET  forth  in  a  brief  paper  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
a'.iy  modern  science  is  a  difficult  task.  Tlie  difficulty  increases  as 
we  pass  from  the  relatively  simple  sciences  that  have  to  do  with 
inorganic  matter,  to  the  highly  complex  sciences  of  life  and  of 
mind.  And  when  we  come  to  the  phenomena  presented  by 
aggregations  of  living  beings  —  phenomena  of  the  interaction  of 
mind  with  mind,  phenomena  of  the  concerted  activity  of  many 
individuals  working  out  together  a  common  destiny  —  we  have  a 
subject  for  scientific  study  too  many-sided,  too  intricate,  for 
description  in  a  few  comprehensive  phrases,  and  the  scientific 
study  itself  arrives  at  fundamental  conceptions  only  after  a  long 
and  extensive  process  of  elimination.  Fundamental  conceptions 
in  such  a  field  are  necessarily  general  truths,  expressing  the  rela- 
tions that  endless  facts  of  detail  bear  to  one  another,  or  to 
underlying  groupings,  processes,  or  causes.  A  brief  account, 
therefore,  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  sociology,  and  of 
the  methods  available  for  the  scientific  study  of  society,  must 
remorselessly  exclude  those  concrete  particulars  that  lend  to  our 
knowledge  of  collective  life  its  pre-eminently  real  —  its  human 
—  interest.  It  must  be  restricted  to  conceptions  that  are  ele- 
mental, general,  and  in  a  degree  abstract. 

Conforming  to  this  necessity,  I  shall  group  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  sociology  in  three  divisions,  namely:  first,  con- 
cepts of  the  subject-matter  of  sociological  study,  that  is  to  say, 
of  society ;  second,  concepts  pertaining  to  the  analysis  and  classi- 
fication of  social  facts,  and  incidentally  to  the  corresponding 
subdivisions  of  sociological  science;  third,  concepts  of  the  chief 
processes  entering  into  social  evolution,  and  of  the  inferred 
causes. 

The  word  "  society  "  has  three  legitimate  significations.     The 

'  An  address  delivered  at  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science, 
Department  of  Sociology,  September,   1904. 
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first  is  that  of  the  Latin  word  socictas,  meaning  "companion- 
ship," "good-fellowship,"  "pleasurable  consorting  together," 
or  meaning  the  individuals  collectively  regarded  that  consort. 
Examples  of  society  in  this  original  sense  are  afforded  by  the 
commingling  of  familiar  spirits  at  the  tavern  or  the  club,  the 
casual  association  of  chance  acquaintances  at  the  summer  resort, 
the  numberless  more  formal  "functions"  of  "the  season."  In 
the  second  signification  of  the  word,  "  society "  is  a  group  of 
individuals  co-operating  for  the  achievement  of  any  object  of 
common  interest  or  utility,  as,  for  example,  a  merchant  guild, 
an  industrial  corporation,  a  church,  a  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence. Finally,  in  the  third  signification  of  the  word,  "  society  " 
is  a  group  of  individuals  dwelling  together  and  sharing  many 
interests  of  life  in  common.  A  nest  of  ants,  a  savage  horde,  a 
confederation  of  barbarian  tribes,  a  hamlet  or  village,  a  city- 
state,  a  national  state,  a  federal  empire  —  all  these  are  societies 
within  the  third  and  comprehensive  definition  of  the  term.  A 
scientific  conception  of  society  must  lie  within  the  boundaries 
fixed  by  these  three  familiar  meanings,  but  it  must  seize  upon 
and  make  explicit  the  essential  fact,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  is 
a  common  element  in  all  social  relations. 

At  the  present  time  we  find  in  sociological  literature  two 
competing  conceptions  of  the  essential  nature  of  society.  They 
are  known  respectively  as  the  organic  and  the  psychological 
conception. 

The  organic  conception  assumes  that  the  group  of  individuals 
dwelling  and  working  together  is  the  true,  or  typical,  society, 
and  that  it  is  as  much  a  unity,  although  made  up  of  indi- 
viduals, as  is  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  body,  composed  of  cells 
and  differentiated  into  mutually  dependent  tissues  and  organs. 
Sketched  in  bold  outlines  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  essay  on 
The  Social  Organism  in  i860,  the  organic  conception  has  been 
elaborated  by  Schaffle  and  Lilienfeld,  and  is  today  accepted  as 
the  working  hypothesis  of  an  able  group  of  French  sociologists, 
whose  work  appears  in  the  proceedings  of  LTnstittit  interna- 
tional de  Sociologie. 

The  psychological  conception  assumes  that,  whether  or  jnot 
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the  organic  conception  be  true  and  of  scientific  importance,  it 
fails  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things.  It  assumes  that,  even  if 
society  is  an  organism,  there  is  necessarily  some  interaction  of 
individual  with  individual,  or  some  form  of  activity  common  to 
all  individuals  that  serves  to  bind  them  together  in  helpful  and 
pleasurable  relations,  and  that  this  activity,  instead  of  being 
merely  physical,  like  the  cohesion  of  material  cells,  is  a  mental 
phenomenon.  It  assumes  that  all  social  bonds  may  be  resolved 
into  some  common  activity  or  some  interactivity  of  individual 
minds.  It  is,  in  short,  a  view  of  society  as  a  mode  of  mental 
activity. 

This  is  the  psychological  conception  in  general  terms.  It  takes, 
however,  four  specific  forms  in  attempting  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion :  What  definite  mode  of  mental  action  is  the  most  elemen- 
tary form  of  the  social  relation  ? 

According  to  the  most  pretentious  of  these  answers,  one  that 
dates  back  to  Epicurus,  and  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  the  covenant 
or  social-contract  theories  of  political  philosophy,  the  psycho- 
logical origin  of  society  is  found  in  a  perception  of  the  utility 
of  association.  It  assumes  that  men  consciously  and  purposely 
create  social  relations  to  escape  the  ills  of  a  "state  of  nature" 
and  to  reap  the  rewards  of  co-operation.  This  rationalistic 
theory  offers  a  true  explanation  of  highly  artificial  forms  of 
social  organization  in  a  civil,  especially  an  industrial,  state,  but 
it  throws  no  light  upon  the  nature  of  elemental,  spontaneous 
co-operation.  For  this  we  must  turn  to  the  other  three  concep- 
tions—  all  of  them,  I  venture  to  think,  modernized  forms  of 
certain  very  ancient  notions. 

According  to  one  of  these,  the  most  elementary  social  fact 
is  seen  in  the  constraining  power,  the  impression,  the  contagious 
influence  that  an  aggregation,  a  mass,  of  living  beings  exerts 
upon  each  individual  mind.  Society  is  thus  viewed  as  a  phenom- 
enon closely  allied  to  suggestion  and  hypnosis.  This  view  of 
society  is  most  fully  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Durkheim  and 
Le  Bon. 

A  third  conception,  identified  with  the  life-work  of  our 
lamented   colleague,    Gabriel   Tarde,   assumes   that   impression, 
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contagion,  influence,  as  forms  of  the  interaction  of  mind  with 
mind,  may  themselves  be  accounted  for.  It  explains  them  as 
modes  of  example  and  imitation.  All  society  is  thus  resolved 
into  products  of  imitation. 

In  strict  psychological  analysis  these  "  impression  "  and  "  imi- 
tation "  theories  must  be  classed,  I  think,  as  scientifically  devel- 
oped forms  of  the  "  sympathy  "  theories  of  society,  that  may  be 
traced  back  through  the  literature  of  political  philosophy  to  very 
early  days.  They  offer  proximate  explanations  of  the  great 
social  facts  of  resemblance,  of  mutuality,  of  solidarity;  but  do 
they,  beyond  a  doubt,  trace  concerted  activity  back  to  its  absolute 
origin?  Above  all,  do  they  account  not  only  for  similarity,  but 
also  for  variation,  for  the  differentiation  of  communities  into 
leaders  and  followers,  for  competition  as  well  as  for  combination, 
for  liberty  as  well  as  for  solidarity? 

The  fourth  conception,  put  forth  some  years  ago  by  the  pres- 
ent writer,  should  be  classed  as  a  developed  form  of  the  instinct 
theory,  dating  back  to  Aristotle's  aphorism  that  man  is  a  political 
animal.  It  assumes  that  the  most  elementary  form  of  social 
relationship  is  discovered  in  the  very  beginning  of  mental  phe- 
nomena. In  its  simplest  form  mental  activity  is  a  response  of 
sensitive  matter  to  a  stimulus.  Any  given  stimulus  may  happen 
to  be  felt  by  more  than  one  organism,  at  the  same  or  at  different 
times.  Two  or  more  organisms  may  respond  to  the  same  given 
stimulus  simultaneously  or  at  different  times.  They  may 
respond  to  the  same  given  stimulus  in  like  or  in  unlike  ways;  in 
the  same  or  in  different  degrees ;  with  like  or  with  unlike  prompti- 
tude ;  with  equal  or  with  unequal  p)ersistence.  I  have  attempted 
to  show  that  in  like  response  to  the  same  given  stimulus  we 
have  the  beginning,  the  absolute  origin,  of  all  concerted  activity 
—  the  inception  of  every  conceivable  form  of  co-operation ;  while 
in  unlike  response,  and  in  unequal  response,  we  have  the  begin- 
ning of  all  those  processes  of  individuation,  of  differentiation,  of 
competition,  which,  in  their  endlessly  varied  relations  to  com- 
bination, to  co-operation,  bring  about  the  infinite  complexity  of 
organized  social  life. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  that  this  conception  of  society-Tiot 
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only  takes  account  of  individuality  as  well  as  of  mutuality,  but 
that  also  it  carries  our  interpretation  of  solidarity  farther  back 
than  the  theories  of  impression  and  of  imitation,  since  both 
impression  and  imitation  must  be  accounted  for  —  in  ultimate 
psychological  analysis  —  as  phenomena  of  reciprocal,  or  inter- 
stimulation  and  response.  Indeed,  the  very  language  that 
Tarde  uses  throughout  his  exposition  tacitly  assumes  as  much. 
Example  is  stimulus,  the  imitative  act  is  response  to  stimulus. 
The  impression  that  the  crowd  makes  upon  an  individual  is 
stimulus,  and  the  submission,  obedience,  or  conformity  of  the 
individual  is  response  to  stimulus.  Moreover,  the  formation  of 
the  crowd  itself  has  to  be  accounted  for,  and  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  formation  of  a  crowd  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  simultaneous  like-response  of  many  individuals 
to  some  inciting  event,  circumstance,  or  suggestion.  In  short, 
impression,  imitation,  and  conformity  are  specific  modes,  but  not 
by  any  means  the  primary  or  simplest  modes,  of  stimulation  and 
response;  and  some  of  the  most  important  phenomena  of  con- 
certed action  can  be  explained  only  as  springing  directly  from 
primary  like-responses,  before  either  imitation  or  impression 
has  entered  into  the  process. 

This  conception  meets  one  further  scientific  test.  It  offers 
a  simple  and  consistent  view  of  the  relation  between  social  life 
and  the  material  universe.  It  assumes  that  the  original  causes 
of  society  lie  in  the  material  environment,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  an  infinitely  differentiated  group  of  stimuli  of  like-response, 
and  therefore  of  collective  action;  while  the  products  of  past 
social  life,  constituting  the  historical  tradition,  become  in  their 
turn  secondary  stimuli,  or  secondary  causes,  in  the  social  process. 

A  mere  momentary  like-response  by  any  number  of  indi- 
viduals is  the  beginning  of  social  phenomena,  but  it  does  not  con- 
stitute a  society.  Before  society  can  exist  there  must  be  con- 
tinuous exposure  to  like  influences,  and  repeated  reaction  upon 
them.  When  this  happens,  the  individuals  thus  persistently  act- 
ing in  like  ways  become  themselves  mentally  and  practically  alike. 
But  likeness  is  not  identity.  The  degrees  of  resemblance  or  of 
difference  in  the  manner  of  response  to  common  stimuli  manifest 
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themselves  as  distingxjishable  typ)es  of  mind  and  of  character  in 
the  aggregate  of  individuals;  while  the  differing  degrees  of 
promptitude  and  persistency  in  response  have  as  their  conse- 
quence a  differentiation  of  the  aggregate  into  leaders  and  fol- 
lowers, those  that  assume  initiative  and  responsibility,  and 
those  that  habitually  look  for  guidance.  These  differences  and 
resemblances  have  subjective  consequences.  Differing  indi- 
viduals become  aware  of  their  differences,  resembling  individuals 
become  aware  of  their  resemblances,  and  the  consciousness  of 
kind  so  engendered  becomes  thenceforth  a  potent  factor  in 
further  social  evolution. 

Summarizing  our  analysis  to  this  point,  we  may  say  that  we 
conceive  of  society  as  any  plural  number  of  sentient  creatures 
more  or  less  continuously  subjected  to  common  stimuli,  to  differ- 
ing stimuli,  and  to  inter-stimulation,  and  responding  thereto  in 
like  behavior,  concerted  activity,  or  co-operation,  as  well  as  in 
unlike,  or  competitive,  activity;  and  becoming  therefore,  with 
developing  intelligence,  coherent  through  a  dominating  con- 
sciousness of  kind,  while  always  sufficiently  conscious  of  differ- 
ence to  insure  a  measure  of  individual  liberty. 

Which  of  these  various  conceptions  of  the  ultimate  nature  of 
the  social  relation  shall  in  the  long  run  prevail  must  depend 
upon  a  certain  fitness  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  social 
life  in  the  simplest  terms.  That  fitness  can  be  determined  only 
through  the  further  evolution  of  social  theory. 

But  whatever  the  finally  accepted  view  may  be,  there  are  cer- 
tain classifications  of  social  facts  that  may  be  accepted  as  among 
the  elementary  notions  of  any  sociological  system. 

And  first  there  are  types  or  kinds  of  societies.  The  broadest 
groupings  correspond  to  the  familiar  demarkations  made  by 
Natural  History.  There  are  animal  societies  and  human  soci- 
eties; and  the  human  societies  are  further  divided  into  the  eth- 
nic—  or  communities  of  kindred,  and  the  civil  —  or  communities 
composed  of  individuals  that  dwell  and  work  together  without 
regard  to  their  blood-relationships. 

More  significant  for  the  sociologist,  however,  is  a  classification 
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based  on  psychological  characteristics.  The  fundamental  divi- 
sion now  is  into  instinctive  and  rational  societies.  The  bands, 
swarms,  flocks,  and  herds  in  which  animals  live  and  co-operate, 
are  held  together  by  instinct  and  not  by  rational  comprehension 
of  the  utility  of  association.  Their  like-response  to  stimulus, 
their  imitative  acts,  the  frequent  appearance  among  them  of 
impression  and  submission,  are  all  purely  instinctive  phenomena. 
Not  so  are  the  social  relations  of  human  beings.  There  is  no 
human  community  in  which  instinctive  like-response  to  stimula- 
tion is  not  complicated  by  some  degree  of  rational  comprehension 
of  the  utility  of  association. 

The  combinations,  however,  of  instinct  and  reason  are  of 
many  gradations;  and  the  particular  combination  found  in  any 
given  community  determines  its  modes  of  like-response  to  stimu- 
lus and  its  consciousness  of  kind  —  establishes  for  it  a  dominant 
mode  of  the  relation  of  mind  to  mind,  or,  as  Tarde  would  have 
phrased  it,  of  inter-mental  activity.  This  dominant  mode  of 
inter-mental  activity  —  inclusive  of  like-response  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  kind  —  is  the  chief  social  bond  of  the  given 
community,  and  it  affords  the  best  distinguishing  mark  for  a 
classification  of  any  society  on  psychological  grounds.  So  dis- 
criminated, the  kinds  of  rational  or  human  societies  are  eight,  as 
follows: 

1.  There  is  a  homogeneous  community  of  blood-relatives, 
composed  of  individuals  that  from  infancy  have  been  exposed  to 
a  common  environment  and  to  like  circumstances,  and  who, 
therefore,  by  heredity  and  experience  are  alike.  Always  conscious 
of  themselves  as  kindred,  their  chief  social  bond  is  sympathy. 
The  kind  or  type  of  society,  therefore,  that  is  represented  by  a 
group  of  kindred  may  be  called  the  Sympathetic. 

2.  There  is  a  community  made  up  of  like  spirits,  gathered 
perhaps  from  widely  distant  points,  and  perhaps  originally 
strangers,  but  drawn  together  by  their  common  response  to  a 
belief  or  dogma,  or  to  an  opportunity  for  pleasure  or  improve- 
ment. Such  is  the  religious  colony,  like  the  "  Mayflower  "  band, 
or  the  Latter-Day  Saints;  such  is  the  partisan  political  colony, 
like  the  Missouri  and  the  New  England  settlements  in  Kansas; 
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and  such  is  the  communistic  brotherhood,  hke  Icaria.  Similarity 
of  nature  and  agreement  in  ideas  constitute  the  social  bond,  and 
the  kind  of  society  so  created  is  therefore  appropriately  called 
the  Congenial. 

3.  There  is  a  community  of  miscellaneous  and  sometimes 
lawless  elements,  drawn  together  by  economic  opportunity  —  the 
frontier  settlement,  the  cattle  range,  the  mining  camp.  The 
newcomer  enters  this  community  an  uninvited  but  unhindered 
probationer,  and  remains  in  it  on  sufferance.  A  general  appro- 
bation of  qualities  and  conduct  is  practically  the  only  social 
bond.  This  type  of  society,  therefore,  I  venture  to  call  the 
Approbational. 

The  three  types  of  society  thus  far  named  are  simple,  spon- 
taneously formed  groups.  The  first  two  are  homogeneous,  and  are 
found  usually  in  relatively  isolated  environments.  The  third 
is  heterogeneous,  and  has  a  transitory  existence  where  excep- 
tional economic  opportunities  are  discovered  on  the  confines  of 
established  civilizations. 

Societies  of  the  remaining  five  types  are  in  a  measure  arti- 
ficial, in  part  created  by  reflection  —  by  conscious  planning. 
They  are  usually  compound,  products  of  conquest  or  of  federa- 
tion, and,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  they  are  of  heterogeneous 
composition.  They  are  found  in  the  relatively  bountiful  and 
differentiated  environments. 

4.  A  community  of  the  fourth  type  consists  of  elements 
widely  unequal  in  ability:  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  brave 
and  the  timorous,  exploiters  and  the  exploited  —  like  enough 
conquerors  and  conquered.  The  social  bonds  of  this  community 
are  despotic  power  and  a  fear-inspired  obedience.  The  social 
type  is  the  Despotic. 

5.  In  any  community  of  the  fifth  type  arbitrary  power  has 
been  established  long  enough  to  have  identified  itself  with  tradi- 
tion and  religion.  Accepted  as  divinely  right,  it  has  become 
authority.  Reverence  for  authority  is  the  social  bond,  and  the 
social  type  is,  therefore,  the  Authoritative. 

6.  Society  of  the  sixth  type  arises  in  populations  that,  Hke 
the  Italian  cities  at  their  worst  estate,  have  suffered  disintegra- 
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tion  of  a  pre-existing  social  order.  Unscrupulous  adventurers 
come  forward  and  create  relations  of  personal  allegiance  by 
means  of  bribery,  patronage,  and  preferment.  Intrigue  and  con- 
spiracy are  the  social  bonds.     The  social  type  is  the  Conspirital. 

7.  Society  of  the  seventh  type  is  deliberately  created  by 
agreement.  The  utility  of  association  has  been  perceived,  and 
a  compact  of  co-operation  is  entered  into  for  the  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare.  Such  was  the  Achaean  League.  Such 
was  the  League  of  the  Iroquois.  Such  was  the  confederation  of 
American  commonwealths  in  1778.  The  social  bond  is  a  cove- 
nant or  contract.     The  social  type  is  the  Contractual. 

8.  Society  of  the  eighth  type  exists  where  a  population  col- 
lectively responds  to  certain  great  ideals,  that,  by  united  efforts, 
it  strives  to  realize.  Comprehension  of  mind  by  mind,  confi- 
dence, fidelity,  and  an  altruistic  spirit  of  social  service,  are  the 
social  bonds.     The  social  type  is  the  Idealistic. 

Of  these  varieties  of  society  the  higher,  compound  communi- 
ties, or  commonwealths,  may,  and  usually  do,  include  examples 
of  the  lower  types,  among  their  component  groups. 

All  of  these  eight  types,  and  the  instinctive  type  exhibited  by 
animal  bands,  have  been  observed  from  the  earliest  times  and 
have  suggested  to  social  philosophers  as  many  different  theories 
of  the  nature  of  society.  Thus  in  the  totemistic  lore  of  savagery 
we  find  endless  suggestions  of  an  instinct  theory.  In  the 
mythologies  of  tribally  organized  barbarians  we  find  sympathy,  or 
natural-brotherhood,  theories,  which  later  on  are  borrowed, 
adapted,  and  generalized  by  the  great  humanitarian  religions, 
like  Buddhism  -and  Christianity,  Suggested  by  societies  of  con- 
genial spirits  we  have  the  consciousness-of-kind  theories,  voiced  in 
the  proverb  that  "  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,"  in  the  saying 
of  Empedocles  that  "  like  desires  like,"  in  the  word  of  Ecclesi- 
asticus  that  "all  flesh  consorteth  according  to  kind,  and  a  man 
will  cleave  to  his  like."  From  approbational  societies  have  come 
our  natural- justice  theories.  From  despotic  societies  have  come 
our  political-sovereignty  theories  that  "might  makes  right,"  in 
the  sense  of  creating  law  and  order.  From  authoritative  soci- 
eties have  come  theories  of  the  divine  right  of  kings;    from 
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conspirital  societies  have  come  Machiavellian  theories  of  the 
inevitableness  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy;  and  from  societies 
long  used  to  deliberative  assemblies,  to  charters  of  liberty  and 
bills  of  rights,  have  come  the  social-covenant  or  contract  theories 
of  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Rousseau.  Finally,  from  societies  that 
have  attained  the  heights  of  civilization  have  come  the  Utopian 
theories,  from  Plato  until  now. 

Whatever  the  kind  or  type  of  the  society,  there  are  found  in 
it  four  great  classes  or  groupings  of  facts. 

Every  society  presupposes  a  certain  number  of  concrete  living 
individuals.  The  basis  of  every  society,  therefore,  is  a  popula- 
tion. Every  Social  Population  offers  for  observation  phenomena 
of  aggregation,  or  distribution  of  density;  phenomena  of  com- 
position, by  age,  sex,  and  race ;  and  phenomena  of  amalgamation 
or  unity. 

The  social  life,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  phenomenon 
of  mind,  and  the  varied  modes  that  the  common  activity  and 
interplay  of  minds  assume,  present  the  second  great  class  of 
social  facts.  These  facts  of  the  Social  Mind,  as  we  may  call 
them,  include  the  phenomena  of  stimulation  and  response  in  their 
generic  forms;  phenomena  of  resemblances  and  differences,  that 
is  to  say,  of  types ;  phenomena  of  the  consciousness  of  kind,  and 
phenomena  of  concerted  volition. 

The  common  mental  activity,  taking  habitual  forms,  creates 
permanent  social  relationships,  that  is  to  say,  a  more  or  less 
complex  Social  Organization.  In  this  we  meet  the  third  great 
class  of  social  facts.  Two  general  forms  may  be  observed.  In 
one  form,  individuals  dwell  together  in  groups  that,  by  coales- 
cence and  federation,  compose  the  great  compound  societies. 
These  groups  collectively  may  be  called  the  social  composition. 
In  the  other  form,  individuals,  with  more  or  less  disregard  of 
residence,  combine  in  associations  to  achieve  specific  ends.  Such 
associations  collectively  represent  the  social  division  of  labor,  and 
therefore  may  be  called  the  social  constitution.  In  its  entirety 
and   in   its   subdivisions   the   social   organization   is  of  one   or 
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another  type,  according  as  it  is  on  the  whole  coercive,  or  on  the 
whole  liberal,  in  character. 

The  fourth  class  of  social  facts  pertains  to  the  great  end,  to 
the  attainment  of  which  the  social  organization  is  a  means.  That 
end  is  the  Social  Welfare.  The  social  welfare  is  seen  in  its  most 
general  form  in  certain  public  utilities,  including  security,  justice 
and  liberty,  material  prosperity,  and  popular  culture.  It  is  seen 
finally  in  the  type  of  personality  that  the  social  life  creates, 
and  which  must  be  studied  as  vitality,  mentality,  morality,  and 
sociality. 

Not  every  society  individually  considered  survives  long 
enough  to  pass  through  all  the  possible  stages  of  social  evolution, 
but  society  in  the  aggregate,  and  in  historic  continuity,  displays 
to  us  four  distinguishable  stages  of  evolutionary  advance.  There 
is,  first,  the  stage  of  Zoogenic  Association,  in  which  the  mutual 
aid  and  protection  practiced  by  animal  bands  plays  an  enormously 
important  part  in  the  differentiation  of  species  and  in  the  survival 
of  those  best  endowed  with  intelligence  and  sympathy.  There  is, 
next,  the  stage  of  Anthropogenic  Association,  in  which,  through 
unnumbered  ages,  the  creature  that  was  destined  to  become 
man  was  acquiring  the  distinctly  human  attributes  of  language 
and  reason.  There  is,  later  on,  the  stage  of  Ethnogenic  Asso- 
ciation, wherein  is  evolved  that  complex  tribal  organization 
characteristic  of  savage  and  barbarian  life.  Finally,  there  is  the 
stage  of  Civic  or  Demogenic  Association,  in  which  great  peoples 
outgrow  tribal  organization,  and  create  a  political  organization 
based  on  common  interests^  irrespective  of  blood-relationships. 

These  categories  of  social  fact  have  established  certain 
natural  subdivisions  in  social  science.  Corresponding  to  the 
historical  order  we  have,  first,  studies  in  animal  sociology;  sec- 
ond, studies  of  primitive  human  culture;  third,  the  great  sciences 
of  ethnography  and  ethnology,  investigating  tribally  organized 
mankind;  and,  fourth,  history,  the  narrative  and  descriptive 
account  of  the  evolution  of  civil  society.  Corresponding  to  the 
four  great  divisions  of  phenomena  in  contemporaneous  society 
we  have,  first,  demography,  or  the  study  of  social  populations; 
second,  social  psychology,  and  the  culture-studies  of  comparative 
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philology,  comparative  art,  comparative  religion,  and  the  history 
of  science,  all  of  which  are  investigations  of  the  social  mind; 
third,  the  political  sciences,  devoted  to  a  study  of  social  organiza- 
tion; and,  fourth,  such  sciences  of  the  social  welfare  as  political 
economy  and  ethics,  the  scientific  study  of  education,  studies  of 
pauperism,  and  criminology. 

Such  being  our  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  society,  and  of 
the  proper  analysis  and  classification  of  social  facts,  let  us  pass 
on  to  examine  our  concepts  of  the  great  processes  of  social  evolu- 
tion, and  of  the  causes  in  operation. 

We  accept  the  evolutionist'  point  of  view,  and  regard  all  the 
transformations  that  occur  within  any  social  group  as  a  phase 
of  that  ceaseless  equilibration  of  energy  taking  place  throughout 
the  universe.  Every  finite  aggregate  of  matter  is  in  contact  or 
communication  with  other  finite  aggregates,  no  two  of  which 
are  equally  charged  with  energy.  From  the  aggregate  more 
highly  charged,  energy  is  given  off  to  aggregates  that  are  under- 
charged, and  in  this  process  the  strong  absorbs,  or  disintegrates, 
or  transforms,  the  weak.  Every  social  g^oup,  animal  or  human, 
since  time  began,  has  been  in  ceaseless  struggle  with  its  material 
environment  and  with  other  social  groups.  Whatever  has  hap- 
pened to  it  or  within  it  is  most  intelligibly  accounted  for  if  we 
view  the  process  as  one  of  equilibration  of  energies,  between  the 
group  and  its  environment,  or  betwen  group  and  group,  or 
between  unequal  and  conflicting  elements  within  the  group  itself. 

The  modes  that  this  equilibration  assumes  are  many. 

There  is,  first,  the  external  equilibration  of  the  society  with 
its  surroundings.  This  gives  rise  to  the  processes  of  migration, 
in  which  populations  move  from  place  to  place,  in  search  of  new 
food  supplies.  Social  groups  are  thus  brought  into  conflict  with 
one  another,  and  the  activities  of  militarism  are  engendered. 

There  is,  next,  a  process  of  combined  external  and  internal 
equilibration.  Migration  is  its  chief  manifestation,  but  the 
migration  is  not  now  one  of  entire  populations  organized  for 
war  and  conquest.  It  is  one  of  individuals  or  families,  moving 
from  land  to  land  in  search  of  economic  opportunity  or  of  i;eli- 
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gious  or  political  liberty,  and  its  consequence  is  that  exceeding 
heterogeneity  of  the  demotic  composition  which  is  seen,  for 
example,  in  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

There  are,  thirdly,  the  processes  of  internal  equilibration. 
First  among  these  is  the  differentiation  of  the  mind  of  the  popu- 
lation, consequent  upon  some  degree  of  unlikeness  and  inequality 
in  the  responses  of  differing  individuals  to  the  common  stimuli 
to  which  all  are  subjected.  This  is  followed  by  the  segregation 
of  resembling  products  into  types  and  classes.  Secondly,  there 
is  an  evolution  of  the  consciousness  of  kind,  with  increasing 
attention  to  means  of  communication  and  association.  Thirdly, 
there  is  a  struggle  between  strong  individuals  and  weak,  between 
leaders  and  followers,  between  strong  and  weak  classes.  This 
equilibration  may  take  one  of  three  possible  forms:  (i)  the  sub- 
jugation and  perhaps  the  enslavement  of  the  weak  by  the  strong; 
(2)  economic  exploitation;  (3)  the  uplifting  of  the  weak  by 
the  strong  through  education,  justice,  and  economic  aid.  The 
moral  advance  of  society  is  a  progress  from  equilibration  through 
subjugation  and  exploitation  to  equilibration  through  uplifting, 
and  it  depends  upon  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  kind. 

A  fourth  phase  of  internal  equilibration  appears  in  the  strug- 
gle among  differing  groups  of  the  like-minded  in  the  community. 
Some  elements  of  the  population  are  sympathetically  emotional, 
or  are  alike  in  beliefs  or  dogmas.  Others  are  alike  intellectually, 
rationally :  they  attain  agreement  through  deliberation.  In 
every  community  the  reasoning  and  the  unreasoning  elements  are 
in  perpetual  conflict. 

To  the  extent  that  the  community  is  controlled  by  its  deliber- 
ative element,  it  exhibits  a  policy  —  a  more  or  less  consistent 
attempt  consciously  made  to  control  its  destiny.  In  the  history 
of  human  society  there  have  been  three  great  g^oui)s  of  policies, 
namely :  ( i )  policies  of  unification  —  attempts  to  make  all  mem- 
bers of  the  community  alike  in  type,  in  belief,  and  in  conduct; 
(2)  policies  of  liberty  —  attempts  to  give  wide  scope  to  indi- 
vidual initiative;  (3)  policies  of  equality  —  attempts  to  prevent 
the  disintegration  of  society  through  an  excess  of  individual 
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liberty.  The  struggle  of  conflicting  interests  in  the  community, 
which  these  three  modes  of  policy  represent,  is  yet  another  form 
of  internal  equilibration. 

To  the  extent  that  a  policy  of  equality  is  adopted,  the  com- 
munity is  democratic.  Political  equality,  equality  before  the 
law,  and  some  approach  toward  equality  of  economic  opportu- 
nity, are  the  essential  elements  of  democracy.  No  sooner  is 
democracy  evolved  than  we  see  a  struggle  between  the  forces  that 
make  for  absolutist,  and  those  that  make  for  liberal,  democracy. 
Either  the  majority  is  permitted  to  rule  at  will,  or  it  is  com- 
pelled to  leave  inviolate  certain  rights  of  the  minority  and  of 
individuals. 

The  outcome  of  all  equilibration,  external  and  internal,  is  a 
certain  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  social  organization.  In 
low  types  of  society  the  individual  literally  belongs  to  the  various 
social  groups  in  which  his  lot  is  cast.  He  belongs  to  them  for 
life.  To  leave  them  is  to  become  an  outcast.  He  may  not 
leave  his  clan,  his  guild,  his  caste,  his  church,  or  his  state.  In 
superior  types  of  society  we  discover  a  high  degree  of  individual 
mobility  combined  with  a  marvelous  power  to  concentrate  enor- 
mous numbers  of  individuals  in  moments  of  emergency,  upon 
any  work  needing  to  be  done.  The  individual  may  go  freely 
from  state  to  state,  from  parish  to  parish,  in  search  of  his  best 
economic  opportunity.  He  may  sever  connection  with  his 
church  to  join  another,  or  none  at  all.  He  may  be  a  director 
today  in  a  dozen  corporations,  and  tomorrow  in  a  dozen  different 
ones.  The  goal  of  social  evolution  is  a  complex,  flexible,  liberal 
organization,  permitting  the  utmost  liberty  and  mobility  to  the 
individual,  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  organization  as  a 
whole. 

On  the  methods  of  sociology  remark  at  this  time  must  neces- 
sarily be  brief. 

Dealing  as  we  do  with  highly  concrete  materials,  we  place 
our  main  reliance  upon  systematic  induction.  The  experimental 
method  of  induction,  however,  is  of  little  avail  in  the  scientific 
study  of  society.     Although  social  experimenting  is  at  all  tipaes 
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going  on,  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  causes  or  to  control  conditions 
with  scientific  thoroughness.  Observation,  therefore,  and  criti- 
cally established  records  of  observations  made  in  bygone  days, 
must  be  our  main  dependence,  so  far  as  the  accumulation  of  data 
is  concerned. 

Yet  in  a  field  so  vast,  observation  itself  would  be  a  fruitless 
toil  if  it  were  not  directed  by  scientific  rules.  Canons  of  guid- 
ance we  find  in  the  so-called  comparative  and  historical  methods. 
Selecting  any  social  fact,  or  correlation  of  facts,  observed  in  any 
given  society,  we  systematically  search  for  a  corresponding  fact 
or  correlation  in  all  contemporaneous  societies,  animal  and 
human,  ethnic  and  civil.  This  search  has  one  clearly  defined 
object,  namely :  to  determine  whether  the  observed  fact  is  a  uni- 
versal, and  therefore  an  essential,  an  elementary  phenomenon  of 
society,  and,  if  it  is  not  universal,  to  ascertain  just  how  wide 
its  distribution  is.  By  such  research  we  discover  those  resem- 
blances and  differences  in  social  phenomena  that  are  the  bases 
of  scientific  classification. 

Having  in  this  manner  arrived  at  a  scheme  of  classification, 
w^e  use  it  in  subsequent  observation  precisely  as  the  chemist  or 
the  botanist  uses  the  classifications  that  have  been  established  in 
his  science.  We  systematically  look  for  the  facts  and  the  corre- 
lations that  the  classification  leads  us  to  anticipate. 

In  like  manner,  following  the  historical  method,  we  search 
for  a  given  social  fact  at  each  stage  in  the  historical  evolution 
of  a  given  society,  and  thereby  determine  what  social  phenomena 
are  continuous. 

A  complete  scientific  theory  of  natural  causation  is  established 
only  when  our  knowledge  becomes  quantitatively  precise.  Often 
the  law  that  we  seek  to  formulate  eludes  us  until  the  correlations 
of  phenomena  have  been  determined  with  mathematical  exact- 
ness. Sociology  has  unjustly  been  reproached  for  neglecting 
that  attention  to  precision  which  is  the  boast  of  other  sciences. 
The  indictment  of  vagueness  may  be  a  true  bill  against  individual 
sociologists.  It  is  demonstrably  not  a  true  bill  against  sociol- 
ogy. It  is  to  the  scientific  students  of  sociology  that  the  world 
owes  the  discovery  and  development  of  an  inestimably  valuable 
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form  of  the  comparative  and  historical  methods,  namely,  the 
statistical  method.  Ever>'  inductive  science  today  is  adopting 
this  method.  Physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  geology, 
would  be  helpless  without  it.  The  biologists  have  acknowledged 
their  dependence  upon  it  by  the  establishment  of  a  statistical 
journal,  Biomctrica.  It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  now  indispensable  method  of  all  the  sciences  were 
first  demonstrated  in  the  epoch-making  social  studies  of  Jacques 
Quetelet,  and  that  its  employment  in  sociology  has  been  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  employment  elsewhere.  As  developed  in 
recent  years  by  the  Dane,  Westergaard ;  by  Germans  like  Stein- 
hauser,  Lexis,  and  Meyer ;  by  Italians,  like  Bodio ;  by  Frenchmen, 
like  Lavasseur  and  Dumont ;  by  Englishmen,  like  Charles  Booth, 
E.  B.  Tylor,  Galton,  Bowley,  and  Karl  Pearson;  by  Americans, 
like  Weber,  Norton,  Mayo-Smith,  Cattell,  Thorndike,  and  Boas, 
it  has  become,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  chiefly  important 
method  of  sociology ;  and  assuredly,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  will 
bring  our  knowledge  of  society  up  to  standards  of  thoroughness 
and  precision  comparable  to  the  results  attained  by  any  natural 
science. 

Franklin  H.  Giddings. 

Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  SOCIOLOGY.^ 

It  seems  to  me  necessary  to  introduce  the  discussion  of  my 
theme  by  explaining  what  I  understand  by  sociology,  what  its 
tasks  are,  and  what  the  methods  are  which  seem  to  me  appropriate 
to  this  science. 

By  sociology  I  understand  the  science  of  the  reciprocal  rela- 
tionships of  human  beings;  its  task  is  to  discover  the  fundamental 
tendencies  of  social  evolution  and  the  conditions  of  the  general 
welfare  of  human  beings. 

In  accordance  with  this  conception  sociology 'should  lead  to 
promotion  of  the  common  weal  on  a  level  above  that  of  naive 
empiricism;  viz.,  on  that  of  conscious  and  purposeful  action. 
Sociology  should  do  for  social  weal  what  medicine,  for  example, 
tries  to  do  for  bodily  welfare.  A  scientifically  sanctioned  practice 
should  take  the  place  of  the  prevailing  quackery  in  treatment  of 
the  social  body.  In  earlier  times  the  various  creeds  and  churches 
were  zealous  in  trying  to  regulate  social  relationships.  More 
recently  this  has  been  the  function  of  political  authorities. 
Because,  however,  neither  of  these  agencies  has  in  practice  very 
often  secured  the  common  weal,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  elucida- 
tion of  this  question  fell  largely  into  the  hands  of  speculative 
theorists.  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  sociologists  whose  dialec- 
tical system  maintained  influence  down  to  the  time  of  He^el. 
Because  this  thought,  however,  acquired  little  influence  over  the 
reciprocal  relationships  of  men,  there  was  at  last  a  turning  of 
research  toward  social  phenomena  in  order  to  derive  theorems 
from  experience  in  this  field.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  total  phenomena  of  human  relationships  should  first 
of  all  be  separated  into  special  departments  of  research.  Certain 
such  special  departments  had  already  been  for  a  long  time  the 
subject-matter  of  investigation.  This  is  true  of  history  con- 
sidered  as   chronological   exhibition   of   social   evolution,   with 

*A  paper  presented  in  Department  i6,  Section  b,  "Social  Structure,"  of  the 
St.  Louis  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science.    Translated  by  Albion  W.  Small. 
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especial  reference  to  the  political  and  cultural  struggle  for  exist- 
ence among  peoples.  A  further  notable  department  of  specializa- 
tion is  investigation  of  economic  phenomena,  introduced  in  its 
modem  form  by  Adam  Smith.  Gradually  specialization  took 
possession  of  all  the  important  phenomena  of  social  life,  such  as 
religion,  customs,  law,  civilization,  etc. ;  and  still  further  the  real 
causes  of  these  phenomena,  such  as  place  of  abode,  climate,  race, 
the  statistical  elements  of  social  phenomena,  etc. ;  so  that  today 
we  have  a  mass  of  material  from  such  investigation  which  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  survey. 

Nevertheless,  through  these  special  investigations  a  science  of 
the  reciprocal  relationships  of  human  beings  in  general  was  merely 
made  possible.  At  first  they  veiled  the  nature  and  the  method  of 
sociology.  The  very  research  which  produced  the  building 
materials  of  sociology  assumed  a  hostile  relationship  toward  that 
science.  In  order  to  understand  this  we  must  observe  that  in  the 
modes  of  thinking  that  have  come  into  control  since  the  eighteenth 
century,  so  far  as  social  phenomena  are  concerned,  there  has  been 
modification  by  a  thought-movement  more  powerful  than  speciali- 
zation itself.  It  has  revolutionized  everything  that  was  ancient 
in  science;  it  has  subjected  everything  else  to  its  method.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  awakening  and  the  exact  development  of  the 
natural  sciences.  These  have  found  all  virtue  in  specialization,  in 
the  singular,  in  investigation  of  the  microcosm,  based  upon 
mathematical  certainties.  Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
tremendous  successes  of  the  natural  sciences  are  attributable  to 
this  method,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  our  present  realistic 
spirit  that  such  one-sidedness,  although  it  may  be  easily  under- 
stood, should  persist  in  ascribing  all  virtue  to  this  method,  and 
should  forget  that  the  whole  of  human  progress  has  not  been 
produced  by  it,  but  rather  through  the  integration  of  ideas, 
through  the  intellectual  control  of  the  microcosm,  through  the 
formation  of  general  ideas.  How  could  Darwin  have  gone 
through  his  biological  career  if  there  had  not  been  in  his  mind 
from  the  beginning  the  vital  conception,  the  intuitive  conviction, 
of  the  unity  of  origin  of  all  organisms?  Preceding  all  special 
labor  in  astronomy  and  geology  stands,  in  the  form  given  to  it  by 
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Kant  and  Laplace,  the  idea  of  creation.  While  the  specializing 
science  of  today  pushes  the  significance  of  the  fundamental  ideas, 
the  principles,  the  system,  into  the  background,  they  would  surely 
have  undermined  the  vital  conditions  of  sociology,  whose  aim  is 
to  discover  correlation  on  the  largest  scale,  if  it  were  possible  to 
arrest  the  course  of  development  of  human  understanding.  From 
suspicion  of  the  dialectic  philosophy  men  had  become  accustomed 
to  accuse  all  fundamental  ideas  of  being  merely  invalid  inductions. 
This  was  entirely  unjust;  for,  as  all  psychological  analysis 
teaches,  while  they  may  be  erroneous,  they  are,  however,  always 
syntheses  of  individual  experience ;  that  is,  the  product  of  induc- 
tion. It  must  be  further  observed  that  every  piece  of  minute 
scientific  work,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  stimulated  by  the  purpose  of 
mere  invention  for  capitalistic  use,  must  lend  itself  at  last  to  a 
generalizing  s)mthesis,  if  all  research  is  not  to  remain  purposeless. 
This  appears  in  the  case  of  all  public  arrangements  of  the  state 
and  of  society. 

One  must,  like  myself,  live  in  the  atmosphere  dominated  by 
the  traditions  of  learned  Germany,  in  order  to  have  an  idea  of  the 
bitter  struggle  which  the  special  sciences  have  waged  against 
sociology.  Nevertheless  this  struggle,  in  spite  of  outbreaks  of 
hatred  toward  the  founders  of  sociology  —  as,  for  example, 
against  Gumplowicz  —  has  already  turned  in  their  favor.  The 
book-market  is  swamped  with  bulky  works,  which  try  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  sociological  intelligence,  and  the  desigpnation 
"  sociology  "  is  applied  to  the  most  incongruous  fields  of  thought. 

Since  now  in  all  generalization  induction  is  an  inevitable  con- 
dition, and  every  specialization  must  terminate  with  a  synthesis, 
the  problem  before  us  seems  simply  to  be  to  provide,  as  a  basis 
for  the  synthesis  that  shall  control  social  life,  an  induction  which 
is  not  liable  to  error. 

From  time  immemorial  men  have  sought  to  reach  theorems 
of  universal  validity.  Even  specializing  science  has  not  been  able 
to  avoid  this  demand.  We  have  consequently  a  vast  literature  in 
which  specialists,  from  their  own  peculiar  one-sided  standpoint, 
have  sought  to  arrive  at  a  synthesis  covering  social  evolution. 
Starting  with  historical,  economic,  statistical,  juridical,   philo- 
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logical,  biological,  anthropological,  geographical,  or  other  similar 
standpoints,  they  attempt  to  detect  the  fundamental  principles  of 
social  relationships.  These  attempts  are  of  course  futile,  because 
sociology  cannot  be  derived  inductively  from  a  single  one  of  these 
numerous  fields  of  knowledge.  It  must  be  derived  from  them  all. 
If  one  of  these  scientific  factors  is  omitted,  or  is  not  taken  into 
the  reckoning  at  its  full  value,  the  sociological  calculation  is  on 
that  account  as  vicious  as  if  in  a  mathematical  formula  one  should 
omit  even  the  most  unimportant  symbol.  The  laws  of  social 
relationship  are  like  those  of  the  universal  mechanism,  to  be  dis- 
covered only  from  a  survey  of  all  the  phenomena.  All  absorption 
in  a  special  group  of  phenomena  brings  with  it  the  danger  of 
running  into  antithesis  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  whole; 
this,  in  other  words,  means  danger  of  giving  a  false  interpreta- 
tion to.  the  special.  The  Ptolemaic  conception  of  the  universe 
remains  the  perpetual  warning  of  the  dangers  of  a  too  narrow 
point  of  view. 

It  was  Comte  who  first  recognized  this  truth.  His  positivi^n 
compares  the  facts  of  reflection,  of  sense-perception,  and  of  social 
evolution,  so  that  the  synthesis  may  be  an  induction  from  an 
adequate  series  of  experiences.  We  know  that  Comte's  work  did 
not  succeed,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  he  did  not  have  the  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  objective  phenomena  of  social  life, 
and  because,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  not  sufficiently  investigated 
man,  the  unit  of  these  reciprocal  relationships.  Kant's  influence 
was,  however,  by  no  means  without  effect.  His  positive  method 
won  the  conviction  of  investigators  more  and  more  as  the  method 
by  which  it  is  necessary  to  reach  a  scientific  comprehension  of  the 
content  of  human  relationships.  Tliis  perception  came  into 
natural  correlation  with  the  products  of  special  investigation.  On 
the  basis  of  the  scientifically  ascertained  facts,  of  the  natural  laws 
and  of  logic,  search  is  now  made  for  the  social  laws.  Interpreted 
by  the  conceptions  of  positive  monism  they  merge  with  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  reasoning  into  a  unified  doctrinal  structure. 
Sociological  knowledge  is  thus  not,  as  hostile  scholars  allege,  a 
dialectically  woven  web,  but  a  product  of  the  same  intellectual 
process  which  every  special  science  applies  when  it  conckicts 
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research  in  its  peculiar  territory.  The  difference  between  this 
specializing  minute  labor  and  sociology  consists  merely  in  the 
fact  that  the  latter  does  not  test  its  material  with  reference  to  the 
particular,  but  with  reference  to  the  universal.  As  in  the  case  of 
every  subject  and  object,  there  must  go  along  with  this  testing  of 
all  phenomena  with  reference  to  their  sociological  content,  inves- 
tigation of  man  with  reference  to  his  social  nature.  This  social 
psychology  is  implied  in  the  positive  method.  It  involves  search 
on  the  one  side  for  the  social  ego,  and  on  the  other  side  for  the 
reaction  of  the  life-conditions  upon  the  ego.  Because  this  social 
psychology  teaches  what  social  demands  this  ego  has,  and  the 
investigation  of  the  social  facts  teaches  how  these  demands  may 
be  satisfied,  we  arrive  at  sociology  as  the  science  of  reciprocal 
human  relations.  In  the  field  of  social  psychology  America  pos- 
sesses in  Lester  F.  Ward,  and  in  research  among  social  facts  the 
world  possesses  in  Herbert  Spencer,  a  thinker  who  has  opened 
new  scientific  paths.  The  problem  is  simply  to  combine  the  true 
tendencies  in  sociological  knowledge,  and  to  develop  them  into  a 
real  synthesis. 

As  this  introductory  discussion  has  shown,  sociology  is  a 
philosophical  discipline,  not  on  a  basis  of  pure  reasoning  merely, 
but  rather  on  the  basis  of  all  the  real  and  intellectual  facts 
correlated  by  the  causality  of  all  phenomena.  Social  life  can  be 
scientifically  understood  only  on  the  basis  of  the  monistic  view  of 
the  world ;  that  is,  in  the  light  of  a  philosophy  which  subordinates 
all  phenomena  to  a  unifying  prificiple.  It  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  positivism,  which  sets  over  against  the  ego  as  fact  the 
facts  of  the  external  world,  that  it  rests  on  the  same  epistemo- 
logical  foundation  on  which  rest  all  other  empirical  facts. 
Without  this  positive  monism  a  sociological  regularity  is  impos- 
sible, and  I  assert  without  reserve  that  it  is  the  source  of  all 
scientific  knowledge  whatsoever.  This  monism  alone  permits  us 
to  understand  all  existence  without  omission,  in  complete  logical 
correlation,  as  a  product  of  evolving  regularity  (Gesetzm'dssig- 
keit).  The  most  important  precondition  for  the  success  of  socio- 
logical science  is  recognition  of  this  monism,  and  subsumption 
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of  all  social  phenomena  under  the  unity  of  this  fundamental 
conception. 

Although  monism  declares  that  in  the  last  analysis  there  is 
regularity  in  phenomena,  nevertheless  the  laws  derived  from  this 
unifying  principle  vary  for  the  different  main  divisions  of  phe- 
nomena. To  what  extent  the  formal  regularity  applies  to  the 
whole  phenomenal  world,  to  what  extent  the  physical  and  the 
biological  laws  reappear  as  social  laws,  and  to  what  extent  there 
is  a  peculiar  sociological  regularity  —  to  answer  this  question, 
and  to  distinguish  between  the  two  spheres,  is  of  course  the  vital 
question  for  sociology  as  science;  and  it  is  (i)  the  fundamental 
problem  of  sociology  to  demonstrate  this  reg^arity  in  the  spirit 
of  the  comprehensive  method  to  which  we  have  referred.  When 
this  problem  is  once  solved,  sociology  is  not  merely  a  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  but  along  with  philosophy  it  is  a  foundation  of 
all  the  psychical  sciences. 

Closely  connected  with  this  fundamental  problem  of  sociology 
is  (2)  the  world-problem  of  the  relation  of  the  increase  of  the 
human  race  to  sustenance;  in  brief,  the  question  of  the  trans- 
formation of  matter.  It  is  certain  that  the  economic  processes 
of  the  world  are  today  in  the  childhood  of  thoughtless  robber 
methods,  in  respect  to  which  North  America  particularly  indulges 
in  very  dangerous  optimism.  The  questions  whether  free  trade 
can  remain  permanently  the  solution  of  the  world's  economic 
problem,  and  what  economic  principles  the  prosperity  of  society 
will  demand,  both  with  respect  to  labor  and  to  the  sources  of 
production,  are  not  yet  brought  into  consideration,  but  national 
economy  plunges  without  suspicion  into  the  service  of  this 
plundering  system. 

After  this  world-problem  there  follow  the  principal  problems 
of  sociology. 

The  purpose  of  elevating  sociology  to  the  rank  of  an  advisory 
science  gives  rise  to  (3)  the  third  problem :  Has  the  human  will 
an  influence  upon  social  development?  If  this  question  is  to  be 
answered  optimistically,  there  open  before  society  the  most  tre- 
mendous prospects;  but  if  it  is  to  be  answered  pessimistically, 
there  would  have  to  be  acquiescence  in  despair  for  everything 
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noble,  great,  good,  and  beautiful.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
that  this  problem  is  connected  with  the  psychological  problem  of 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  of  the  value  of  intellectual  freedom. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  demands  analytical  insight  into  the 
whole  complex  of  social  facts. 

A  science  which  seeks  to  have  a  share  in  the  enterprises  of 
men  necessarily  turns  its  attention  to  the  subject  of  future 
developments.  In  point  of  fact,  all  the  exact  and  practical  sciences 
do  this,  whether  they  teach  that  once  one  is  one,  or  that  H2SO4 
sprinkled  upon  KaCOs  volatilizes  COj,  or  that  at  a  given  time 
there  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  etc.,  etc.  In  either  case  we 
are  dealing  always  with  prevision  of  that  which  must  necessarily 
occur.  Today,  thanks  to  their  obsolete  attachment  to  the  antique, 
many  psychical  sciences  are  still  training  their  vision  toward  the 
rear,  and  they  are  meeting  all  prevision  and  prophecy  of  the 
inevitable  with  a  comical  contempt.  From  the  standpoint  of  soci- 
ology men  will  learn  to  overcome  this  reactionary  tendency, 
and  to  recognize  as  scientific  no  research  until,  as  is  always  the 
case  with  the  natural  sciences,  it  strives  after  future  control  of  the 
phenomena.  This  influence  upon  coming  social  development 
presupposes,  however,  the  solution  of  the  fourth  problem,  namely, 
(4)  What  form  will  social  evolution  take?  This  problem  can  be 
solved  only  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  of  previous  social  evolu- 
tion. Its  purpose  is  to  gain  prevision  of  the  social  necessities, 
in  order  to  measure  the  inevitable  and  to  learn  the  extent  to 
which  the  interposition  of  the  human  will  can  have  effect. 

In  connection  with  the  passing  of  judgment  upon  social 
development,  a  series  of  principal  problems  will  be  presented. 
The  most  important  of  these  may  be  named  as  the  fifth  problem 
in  our  series,  viz.,  (5)  the  question  of  the  reciprocal  relatiotiships 
between  individualism  (subjectivism)  and  socialism  (communal- 
ism).  The  realization  of  the  typically  human  is  unquestionably 
a  work  of  individualization,  which  has  rescued  man  from  the 
communalistic  horde  condition.  Personality  is  the  noble  fruit 
of  this  impulse.  Its  excess,  however,  brings  it  about  that  the 
individual  regards  himself  as  the  focus  of  the  world.  Does  social 
evolution  permit  the  unlimited  process  of  individualization,  or  is 
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it  demanded  that  it  shall  be  limited  by  a  socialization  in  the  com- 
mon interest,  and  how  may  men  succeed  in  bringing  individualiza- 
tion and  socialism  —  that  is,  individual  weal  and  common  weal 
—  into  harmony?  One  requires  no  profound  insight  into  recip- 
rocal human  relationships  to  recognize  that  this  problem  is  in 
causal  relationship  with  the  question  of  the  political  organization 
of  society,  with  the  total  of  legal  development,  and  with  positive 
ethics ;  that  is,  with  the  norms  of  conduct  derived  from  the  essen- 
tial interests  of  human  beings.  When,  however,  we  take  into 
consideration  the  nature  of  man  —  that  is,  his  native  talents  — 
there  is  at  once  presented  (6)  the  tremendous  race-problem, 
which  may  be  presented  in  the  form  of  the  following  questions: 

a)  Is  the  origin  of  the  human  race  such  that  it  can  be  regarded 
as  a  unity?  What  social  and  ethical  consequences  follow  from 
the  answer  to  this  question  ? 

h)  What  value  has  the  race-concept  for  social  evolution  in 
general,  and  in  particular  in  given  times  and  places? 

c)  What  differences  of  value  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  pure 
races,  which  have  developed  the  permanent  forms  of  racial  mix- 
tures through  in-and-in  breeding,  and  what  values  are  to  be 
assigned  to  the  mixed  races  with  fluctuating  traits? 

rf)  What  consequences  for  social  development  follow  from 
the  fact  of  race-difference,  and  of  the  variety  of  inherited  talents 
(Anlagen),  as  products  of  biological  development,  of  history,  of 
locality,  of  environment,  and  of  prevailing  ideas? 

This  race-problem,  over  which  fierce  struggle  is  raging  today 
in  Europe,  will  not  be  solved  from  the  single  standpoint  of  eth- 
nologfy,  or  anthropology,  or  geography,  or  biology,  because  the 
race  itself  is  not  a  product  of  biological  evolution,  or  of  geo- 
graphical conditions,  or  of  anthropological  classification.  Its 
social  significance  can  be  made  out  only  on  the  basis  of  all  those 
factors  with  which  all  the  special  sciences  are  concerned,  from 
whose  subject-matter  sociology  attempts  to  organize  its  syn- 
theses. This  Congress  is  sitting  in  a  part  of  the  world,  and  in  a 
federation  of  states,  whose  future  centers  about  the  solution  of 
the  race-problem.  Sociology  can  regard  the  amalgamation  of 
the  races  that  are  in  contact  merely  as  an  ideal.    The  mere  com- 
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parison  of  the  periods,  measured  by  thousands  of  years,  required 
for  the  evolution  of  a  race,  with  the  brief  periods  that  come  into 
view  in  questions  of  social  reform,  reduces  the  belief  in  a  healing 
harmonization  of  all  the  racial  characteristics  to  an  absurdity. 

Connected  with  this  race-problem  is  (7)  the  problem  of 
public  hygiene,  which  in  the  last  analysis  is  the  question  of  rooting 
out  pathological  tendencies.  The  suppression  of  hereditary  dis- 
eases and  tendencies  to  disease  —  syphilis,  gonorrhea,  epilepsy, 
alcoholism,  neurasthenia,  etc. —  is  one  of  the  most  vital  issues  of 
popular  life  in  Europe,  where  people  attend  less  to  the  morjAo- 
logical  and  physiological  conditions  of  race-development  than  to 
the  economic  and  ethical  conditions.  We  can  no  longer  dis- 
regard the  fact  that  hereditary  tendency  to  disease  has  a  very 
considerable  part  in  the  misery  of  the  masses.  The  traditional 
views  of  legal  philosophy  upon  the  relation  of  human  traits  to  the 
moral  and  social  norms  are  in  need  of  radical  revision.  The 
perception  that  human  conduct  is  only  the  consequence  of  the 
more  or  less  healthy  bodily  condition  of  men  seems  entirely 
incongruous  with  our  existing  systems  of  penal  law;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  population  and 
the  crowding  of  habitable  regions,  with  the  consequent  increasing 
complication  of  all  legal  relationships,  there  is  need  of  energetic 
protection  for  society  against  the  excesses  of  the  socially  unfit. 

This  whole  range  of  thought  presents  (8)  the  eighth  prob- 
lem, namely :  In  what  ratio  should  the  political  principles  freedom 
and  authority  share  in  the  work  of  civilization ;  and  in  what  ratio 
the  political  systems  centralization  and  autonomy  f  All  that  has 
been  discovered  in  this  connection  up  to  the  present  time  scarcely 
rises  above  the  level  of  mere  political  gossip.  There  seems  to  be 
constantly  increasing  justification  for  the  doubts  which  are 
expressed  about  the  value  of  the  political  principles  of  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries.  Social  evolution  presses  more 
and  more  toward  an  organising  order,  if  it  is  to  be  possible  to 
lead  the  majority  of  men  into  satisfying  conditions.  It  is  certain 
that  the  individualizing  freedom  of  the  present  time  produces 
only  a  diminishing  minority,  and  that  it  does  not  bring  satisfac- 
tion even  to  these. 
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In  closest  connection  with  the  race-question  stands  (9)  the 
problem  of  war  and  peace.  The  short-sightedness  of  those  enthu- 
siasts is  more  and  more  evident  who  regard  perpetual  peace  as 
possible,  because  they  see  in  war  merely  the  caprice  of  the  mighty 
of  this  world.  In  fact,  it  is  more  and  more  evident  that  wars  are 
the  consequence  of  social  development;  that  is,  (a)  of  the 
increase  of  population  in  reaction  upon  the  life-conditions,  and 
(b)  of  racial  antitheses.  Profound  insight  into  the  nature  of 
politics  shows  that  it  would  be  much  more  profitable  for  society 
if  we  would  treat  this  question  without  attempting  to  damn  war 
oflf-hand,  but  if  we  would  try  to  remove  the  causes  of  war. 

The  solution  of  the  two  problems  last  mentioned  will,  how- 
ever, be  possible  only  when  the  whole  realm  of  politics  is  raised 
from  its  present  sphere  of  dilettantism,  of  diplomatic  intrigue,  or 
of  personal  interest,  to  a  scientific  discipline  upon  the  basis  of 
sociological  intelligence.  It  is  no  longer  in  character  that  science 
should  ignore  the  most  conspicuous  human  activities,  through 
which  all  the  weal  and  woe  of  society  is  set  in  motion.  The 
theory  of  politics,  as  the  dynamics  of  the  social  forces,  demon- 
strates the  practical  value  of  sociology.  Only  by  means  of  a 
system  of  politics  which  has  a  firm  hold  upon  the  fundamental 
tendencies  of  social  development,  and  which  recognizes  the  needs 
of  society,  is  it  possible  to  reach  the  civilization  of  mankind,  that 
is,  a  condition  in  which  the  common  weal  controls. 

Next  to  the  biological  and  the  political  problem  in  sig- 
nificance stands  (10)  the  problem  of  positive  ethics.  It  may  be 
expressed  in  the  question:  To  what  extent  is  the  prosperity  of 
races,  nations,  states,  and  societies  dependent  upon  their  morality? 
We  know  that  the  current  anthropological  conception  credits 
morality  with  no  significance  in  the  destiny  of  peoples.  This  is 
because,  from  lack  of  a  comprehensive  sociological  insight,  it  is 
not  recognized  that  "  good  "  and  "  bad  "  are  in  closest  connection 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  species. 

Tributary  to  the  solution  of  this  question  is  (11)  the  problem 
of  the  morals  and  the  education  of  men;  which  may  be  divided 
into  the  problem  of  the  school,  of  the  family,  of  the  relation  of 
the  sexes  to  each  other  and  in  society.    Let  me  merely  observe  in 
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passing  that  the  question  of  women's  rights  is  passing  through  a 
phase  which  an  age  sociologically  mature  will  look  upon  as  the 
most  incomprehensible  confusion  of  humanity, 

I  will  further  merely  suggest  that  these  problems  inevitably 
raise  (12)  the  religions  problem,  respecting  the  philosophical 
truth  of  the  religious  need  of  mankind,  of  the  ethical  and  ideal 
value  of  religion  in  general. 

Following  these  chief  problems  there  arises  (13)  the  civic 
problem.  This  is  the  question  as  to  the  political  divisions  of 
mankind  and  of  their  territories.  With  this  problem  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  sociological  idea  of  the  state  will  be  answered.  In 
accordance  therewith  the  practical  fulfilment  of  all  the  scientific 
syntheses  of  sociology  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  as  the  org^iza- 
tion  of  power.  Among  these  syntheses  belong  also  the  theories 
as  to  the  relations  of  the  state  and  of  its  citizens  to  society,  and 
to  humanity,  because  the  latter  make  use  of  the  state  in  order  to 
make  progress  in  satisfying  their  developing  interests. 

We  see  therefore  that  sociology  discovers  the  principle  that 
governs  all  social  affairs.  To  solve  in  principle  all  social  problems 
is  its  task.  Sociology  can  do  this  because  it  takes  account 
of  the  relationships  in  which  these  problems  appear  in  their  essen- 
tial connection  with  all  existence.  Sociology  sets  bounds  to  the 
arrogant  narrowness  of  unlimited  specialization.  Sociology 
attempts  to  secure  for  the  common  weal  the  application  of  the 
tremendous  results  that  have  been  reached  by  the  special  positive 
sciences. 

The  problems  of  sociology  are  thus  also  the  problems  of 
civilization,  of  humanity. 

The  totality  of  problems  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  "  funda- 
mental," "  general,"  and  "  principal "  indicates  the  essential  con- 
tent of  sociology  as  science.  The  problems  increase  in  number 
in  the  degree  in  which  sociology  is  stimulated  by  the  tributary 
sciences  to  the  solution  of  new  problems.  It  will  be  the  duty  of 
sociology  to  organize  the  results  of  all  scientific  activities  within 
the  social  realm  into  the  sociological  synthesis  in  order  to  main- 
tain itself  constantly  on  a  level  with  the  highest  social  needs  and 
with  the  results  of  science  in  general.     If  the  world  is  really  a 
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product  of  immanent  regularity,  then  social  development  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  a  science  which  shall  bring  to  recognition, 
over  and  above  all  special  knowledge,  this  general  regularity. 
Just  as  the  natural  sciences  made  their  way  in  struggle  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  must  sociology  and  its  philo- 
sophical basis,  positive  monism,  make  their  way  through  the 
prejudices  of  false  science  and  reactionary  interests.  In  this 
respect  the  words  of  Goethe's  Xenie  are,  however,  still  in  point : 

Amerika,  du  hast  es  besser, 

Hast  keine  verfailenen  Schlosser. 

GusTAV  Ratzenhofer. 

Vienna,  Austhia. 


MOOT  POINTS  IN  SOCIOLOGY. 
VI.   THE  FACTORS  OF  SOCIAL  CHANGE.— Concluded. 

IV.  The  innovating  individual. —  If  the  growth  of  numbers 
or  of  wealth  seems  to  move  societies  through  the  same  series  of 
stages,  their  dependence  on  inventions  forbids  us  to  postulate  a 
single  route  of  development  traversed  by  all  peoples.  For,  since 
inventions  have  no  fixed  order  of  appearance,  the  succession  of 
social  changes,  so  far  as  it  is  controlled  by  them,  is  not  law- 
abiding,  and  cannot  be  predicted. 

The  innovating  individual,  as  a  factor  of  social  change,  needs 
to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  Great  Man  who  in  the  pre- 
scientific  days  held  the  center  of  the  stage.  We  are  coming  to 
recognize  that  most  of  the  important  achievements  from  the  plow 
and  the  loom  to  the  steam  engine  and  the  telegraph  may  be 
resolved  into  a  long  series  of  very  short  steps  which  were  taken 
one  after  another,  frequently  by  different  individuals,  separated 
perhaps  by  wide  intervals  of  time  and  space.  To  make  Tubal- 
Cain  stand  for  the  working  of  metals,  Gutenberg  for  printing, 
and  Watts  for  the  steam  engine  is  like  attributing  the  Pentateuch 
to  Moses,  the  Psalms  to  David,  and  the  Iliad  to  Homer.  The 
popular  mind  spares  itself  effort  by  crediting  the  house  to  the 
man  who  lays  the  last  tile  and  allowing  his  co-workers  to  drop 
out  of  view.  History,  however,  far  from  gratifying  these  hero- 
worshiping'  propensities,  shows  that  nearly  every  truth  or 
mechanism  is  the  fusion  of  a  large  number  of  original  ideas  pro- 
ceeding from  numerous  collaborators,  most  of  whom  have  been 
forgotten.  The  resolution  of  human  achievement  into  the  con- 
tributions of  tens  of  thousands  of  innovating  individuals  is, 
therefore,  very  far  from  the  theory  of  progress  that  gives  the 
glory  to  a  few  Great  Men. 

Nor  can  it  be  granted,  as  some  insist,  that  every  social  varia- 
tion consists  in  the  generalizing  of  some  individual's  invention. 
To  be  sure,  the  fire  drill,  the  gun,  or  the  press  existed  as  a  thought 
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before  it  existed  as  a  fact.  Each  of  the  little  inventive  exploits 
which  fuse  into  an  achievement,  like  articulate  speech,  or  the  art 
of  building,  or  the  sewing  machine,  can  be  traced  to  the  individual 
mind.  It  originates  in  a  unique  thought,  not  a  more  or  less  of 
something.  It  is  not  a  chance  outcome  of  the  activities  of  several 
individuals.  On  the  other  hand,  a  social  custom,  relationship, 
institution,  or  grouping  need  not  be  conceived  in  thought  before 
it  exists  in  reality.  It  may  be  an  unconscious  development,  the 
casual  resultant  of  diverse  factors.  It  may  come  about  because 
the  sum  of  the  phis  forces  has  come  to  exceed  the  minus  forces. 
Aristotle  feels  justified  in  distinguishing  monarchy,  aristocracy, 
and  democracy,  and  in  regarding  the  passage  from  one  form  to 
another  as  social  change.  Yet  the  basis  for  his  classification  of 
governments  is  purely  quantitative  difference  —  whether  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  One,  the  Few,  or  the  Many.  The  town 
is  a  distinct  social  formation,  yet  it  arises  without  forethought  by 
man  after  man  leaving  his  clod  and  going  where  Opportunity 
beckons.  Spontaneous,  likewise,  is  the  origin  of  the  division  of 
labor  between  districts  and  between  crafts.  After  tillage  is 
begun,  the  blood-bond  grows  into  the  place-bond ;  but  who  would 
think  of  saying  that  the  hollow  log  grows  into  the  canoe,  or  the 
candle  grows  into  the  arc  light?  The  economist  sharply  con- 
trasts custom  and  competition,  yet  the  transition  from  the  one  to 
the  other  never  comes  about  through  an  individual's  initiative. 
Polygamy  and  monogamy  were  not  invented,  nor  did  divorce 
begin  with  some  bold  spirit,  as  did  tracheotomy  and  the  use  of 
ether.  No  one  now  believes  that  slavery  came  or  went  with  a 
shifting  of  speculative  ideas.  The  proverbial  inipotency  of 
preaching  shows  that  the  standards  which  fix  the  moral  plane  of  a 
people  do  not  ordinarily  spread  abroad  from  some  ethical  inno- 
vator, but  spring  naturally  from  the  life-situation  in  which  the 
majority  find  themselves. 

Again,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  series  of  transform- 
ing innovations  are  as  many  and  as  distinct  as  are  the  orders  of 
social  phenomena.  This  assumption  overlooks  the  consensus 
that  binds  together  the  spheres  of  social  life.  Religion  is 
changed  not  only  by  distinctively  religious  innovations,  bu^-also 
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by  the  influence  of  transformations  wrought  by  mechanical 
inventions.  A  readjustment  of  the  family  relations  may  be 
brought  about  by  the  state  which  has  become  powerful  enough  to 
intervene  because  an  invention  like  gunpowder,  which  gives  the 
Attack  an  advantage  over  the  Defense,  makes  for  political  inte- 
gration. Sometimes  the  long  chain  of  social  causes  reminds  one 
of  the  way  cats  favor  stock-raising.  The  cats  keep  down  the 
mice  which  destroy  the  nests  of  the  bumblebees  which  fertilize 
the  blossoms  of  the  clover  that  fattens  the  cattle. 

Between  the  orders  of  social  phenomena  the  causal  currents 
run  every  way,  but  it  is  likely  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
radiate  from  two  primarj'  centers,  viz.,  the  series  of  conceptual 
changes  —  the  religio-scientific  innovations  —  and  the  series  of 
practical  changes  —  the  industrial-military  inventions.  Here 
originate  the  chief  determining  influences  which  reverberate 
throughout  society.  The  ultimate  cause  of  ethical  change  is 
rarely  a  new  ideal  of  conduct.  Few  political  changes  are  wrought 
by  the  promulgation  of  a  new  principle  or  the  invention  of  a  new 
expedient.  Artistic  progress  is  usually  referable  to  new  knowl- 
edge or  to  new  wealth.  Most  transforming  impulses,  in  fact, 
appear  to  radiate  from  the  invention  of  labor-saving  devices,  the 
improvement  of  the  means  of  transport  and  communication,  new 
conceptions  of  the  Unseen,  and  the  discovery  of  scientific  truth. 

The  key  to  the  paradox  that  the  strictly  social  changes  origi- 
nate less  in  political,  ethical,  and  aesthetic  innovations  than ,  in 
industrial  inventions,  geographical  discoveries,  and  scientific  or 
speculative  ideas^  is  a  fact  that  the  latter  are  condition-making. 
Since  there  is  no  herdsmanship  without  the  taming  of  animals, 
no  agriculture  without  the  domestication  of  plants,  no  water  com- 
munication without  the  boat,  no  sea  commerce  without  the  com- 
p)ass,  invention  has  much  to  do  with  that  expansion  of  population 
or  of  wealth  which,  as  above  shown,  is  so  pregnant  with  social 
change.  The  modes  of  production,  moreover,  act  directly  upon 
the  size  and  structure  of  the  family  and  the  working  group.  The 
inventions  pertaining  to  warfare  have  been  fateful  for  the  replace- 
ment of  the  less  ingenious  races  by  the  more  ingenious  and  for  the 
development  of  all  forms  of  subordination  and  race-parasitism. 
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Every  martial  invention,  according  as  it  has  favored  the  Attack 
or  the  Defense,  has  disturbed  the  balance  between  great  states 
and  small  states,  between  central  government  and  local  groups, 
between  exploiters  and  exploitees.  Next  rank  the  inventions  that 
have  facilitated  transportation  and  communication  —  wheeled 
vehicle,  boat,  sail,  compass,  rail,  steam.  Besides  their  obvious 
economic  effects,  these  have  called  into  being  that  center  of 
radiation,  the  city,  promoted  far-reaching  diffusions  and  rapid 
assimilations,  hastened  blendings  of  blood  and  crossings  of  cul- 
tures, abolished  frontiers,  widened  the  areas  of  peace,  favored 
the  formation  of  vast  political  units,  and  superseded  local  asso- 
ciation by  national  and  international  association.  More  than  this, 
they  necessarily  accelerate  progress  by  merging  the  peoples  into 
a  great  human  ocean  that  promptly  transmits  to  all  parts  all  the 
progressive  impulses  arising  in  each  of  the  parts.  Thus,  at  last, 
every  portion  of  mankind  is  served,  not  only  by  its  own  inventive 
spirits,  but  by  all  the  productive  geniuses  of  humanity.  Finally 
come  the  condition-making  inventions  embodied  in  languages, 
sciences,  and  speculations.  Languages  support  the  inter-mental 
activities  by  which  large  groups  of  like-minded  are  formed.  The 
building  of  physical  concepts  and  generalizations  is  indispensable 
to  the  progress  of  mechanical  invention.  Speculations  regarding 
the  Unseen  have  been  of  utmost  moment,  because  they  determine 
to  what  extent  institutions  and  groupings  shall  be  bound  up  with 
the  gods.  After  a  certain  stage  of  conceptual  thought  is  reached, 
the  revolutions  in  ideas  wrought  by  prophets  and  founders  of 
religion  become  almost  as  striking  in  their  social  effects  as  the 
revolutions  in  the  mode  of  production  wrought  by  inventors. 

Not  always,  however,  are  the  social  transformations  wrought 
by  innovators  unintended  by-products.  In  some  cases  a  new 
institution,  relation,  or  grouping  springs  directly  from  the  indi- 
vidual mind.  The  Hebrew  prophets  who  originated  worship 
without  sacrifice,  and  the  Reformers  who  proclaimed  "justifica- 
tion by  faith,"  consciously  severed  the  tie  that  binds  layman  to 
priest.  With  his  principle  that  the  ties  of  kinship  should  be 
wholly  subordinated  to  the  ties  of  belief,  Mahomet  gave  a  new 
basis  to  Arab  society.     Caesar  was  a  social  inventor  when  he 
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established  the  principle  that  insolvency  shall  not  cost  the  debtor 
his  freedom.  So  was  St.  Paul  when  he  conceived  that  the  gospel 
was  for  gentiles  as  well  as  for  Jews.  So  was  St.  Benedict  when 
he  devised  the  "  Rule  "  that  gave  form  to  the  monastic  communi- 
ties of  the  West.  So  was  Hildebrand  when  he  imposed  sacer- 
dotal celibacy  upon  the  church.  If  we  may  believe  Maine,  the 
strong  feeling  among  the  Latin  peoples  in  favor  of  portioning 
daughters  is  "  descended  by  a  long  chain  of  succession  from  the 
obligatory  provisions  of  the  marriage  laws  of  the  emperor 
Augustus."  Whoever  conceived  this  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppcea 
was  in  reality  a  social  Edison.  Pythagoras,  St.  Francis,  and 
Loyola  originated  new  types  of  religious  con- fraternity.  Grotius 
modified  the  relations  of  nations.  Robert  Raikes  invented  the 
Sunday  school,  Toynbee  the  social  settlement,  Le  Claire  the 
profit-sharing  group,  Raffeisen  and  Schulze-Delitzsch  the 
co-operative  credit  association.  Pinel  and  Tuke  invented  the 
modern  insane  hospital,  Marbeau  the  crdche,  Howard  and  his 
successors  the  reformatory. 

We  know,  moreover,  that  the  evolution  of  law  is  determined, 
not  only  by  the  development  of  social  needs,  but  also  by  the 
original  conceptions  and  ideas  of  individuals.  Deuteronomy  is  a 
reformers'  code  embodying  their  ideals  of  law.  Roman  law  was 
developed  by  the  jurisconsults,  the  commentators,  and  the  prae- 
tors. Mohammedan  law  has  been  built  up  by  the  Muftis,  or 
doctors  of  law  versed  in  the  Koran.  English  law  owes  much  to 
the  decisions  conceived  by  innovating  judges  or  suggested  by 
ingenious  lawyers.  The  Code  Napoleon  is  virtually  a  codifica- 
tion of  Pothier's  commentaries  on  the  civil  law.  Furthermore, 
the  juridical  speculations  of  Kant  and  Bentham  have  had  far- 
reaching  practical  effects. 

V.  The  contact  and  cross-fertilisation  of  cultures. —  A  society 
may  be  swerved  from  its  natural  orbit  by  borrowing  institutions 
which  have  originated  —  whether  by  innovation  or  by  adapta- 
tion—  in  some  other  society.  We  have  only  to  recall  how  the 
Christian  church,  Roman  law,  the  feudal  tenure,  parliamentary 
government,  the  jury  system,  and  the  federal  principle  spread 
beyond  their  original  habitat  by  imitation.     The  Servian  consti- 
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tution  of  the  Romans,  which  laid  the  duty  of  military  service 
upon  the  possessors  of  land  instead  of  upon  the  burgesses  alone, 
was  evidently,  says  Mommsen,  "produced  under  Greek  influ- 
ence." Marcus  Aurelius  borrowed  from  the  Germans  the  status 
of  serfs  or  liti.  The  centralized  government  of  Louis  XIV. 
found  imitators  all  over  Europe.  The  spectacle  of  free  institu- 
tions across  the  Channel  was  fatal  to  the  old  regime  in  France. 
The  abolition  of  slavery,  as  now  the  woman's  movement  and 
social  legislation,  spread  largely  by  national  example.  A  true 
social  evolution  obeying  resident  forces  has  nearly  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  seeing  that  today  the  germs  of  every 
new  social  arrangement  are  blown  throughout  the  world  and 
peoples  at  the  most  diverse  stages  of  culture  are  eagerly  adopt- 
ing the  jurisprudence,  the  laws,  and  the  institutions  of  the  most 
advanced  societies. 

Such  open-mindedness  is,  however,  a  rather  recent  phenome- 
non. Usually  the  peoples  have  borrowed,  not  alien  institutions, 
but  alien  elements  of  culture,  which,  nevertheless,  in  time  are 
likely  to  work  social  transformations.  When  a  backward  people 
is  in  contact  with  a  highly  cultured  one,  there  occurs  simple  bor- 
rowing, but  when  the  peoples  are  nearly  abreast  on  different  lines 
of  development,  one  fructifies  the  other  and  a  higher  culture 
results.  Just  as  the  crossing  of  two  strains  may  yield  a  creature 
superior  to  either,  so  the  crossing  of  two  cultures  in  the  minds 
of  an  elite  may  initiate  a  superior  civilization.  One  reason  is 
that  contact  with  a  culture  not  too  unlike  one's  own  produces  that 
open-mindedness  so  essential  to  progress.  Another  is  that  by 
retaining  what  is  best  in  its  own  culture  and  replacing  its  poorer 
elements  with  superior  elements  from  an  alien  culture,  a  people 
may  create  a  blend  surpassing  both  civilizations.  Finally,  the 
meeting  in  originative  minds  of  dissimilar  ideas  or  ideals  may 
fecundate  thought  and  produce  a  flood  of  inventions.  It  is  thus 
that  the  meeting  of  Orient  and  Occident  engendered  neo- 
Platonism,  and  the  mutual  fertilization  of  Christian  tradition 
and  classic  culture  by  the  Revival  of  Learning  produced  the 
Renaissance. 

The  story  of  Israel  strikingly  illustrates  the  molding  of  social 
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destiny  by  the  repeated  interplay  of  foreign  influence  and  native 
endowment.  Ihe  nomadic  Beni-Israel  learned  from  the  Canaan- 
ites  what  they  knew  of  the  raising  of  grain,  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  the  arts  of  the  smith  and  the  potter.  Other  g^eat  waves  of 
foreign  influence  came  in  in  consequence  of  Solomon's  alliances. 

The  horse  took  the  place  of  the  ass ;  metal  weapons  and  tools  supplanted 
the  rude  ones  of  flint  and  wood;  walled  cities  arose  on  the  sites  of  the 
primitive  towns  with  their  mud  and  stone  hovels. 

The  customs,  institutions,  and  gods  of  Egypt,  Tyre,  and  Damas- 
cus were  also  imported.  When  Ahab  sealed  his  alliance  with 
Tyre, 

new  ambitions  filled  the  minds  of  the  rude  shepherds  and  farmers  as  they 
came  in  contact  with  foreign  life  and  civilization.  With  Phoenician  wares 
and  customs  came  inevitably  Phoenician  religion. 

This  influx  precipitated  a  conflict  between  the  rich  and  voluptu- 
ous Baal  worship  of  Tyre,  and  the  simple  nomadic  worship  of 
Yahweh.  In  the  heat  and  stress  of  this  long  struggle,  the  genius 
of  the  great  literary  prophets  differentiated  Yahweh,  not  only 
from  the  Syrian  Baals,  but  also  from  his  own  original  nature. 
The  tribe-god  became  the  god  of  the  world,  just  and  righteous 
himself,  and  demanding  justice  and  righteousness  in  his 
followers. 

Although  this  burst  of  development  evoked  by  conscious 
opposition  to  an  alien  culture  followed  its  own  lines,  the  Hebrew 
religion  was  not  fixed  until  certain  foreign  strands  had  been 
woven  in.    During  the  captivity  of  the  Jews 

the  literary  habits,  and  above  all  the  intense  religious  zeal  of  their  conquerors, 
the  Babylonians,  undoubtedly  influenced  them.  The  dazzling  spectacle  of 
lordly  temples  and  of  a  wealthy  influential  priesthood  also  could  not  have 
failed,  indirectly  at  least,  to  foster  the  tendency  towards  ritualism. 

From  the  Persian  religion  Judaism  received  the  idea  of  a  resur- 
rection with  rewards  and  punishments,  the  idea  of  a  hierarchy  of 
messengers  (angels)  between  God  and  man,  the  figure  of  Satan 
(Ahriman),  and  possibly  the  practice  of  meeting  for  prayer, 
singing,  and  reading  from  the  sacred  books. 

Another  great  cross-fertilization  occurred  after  Alexander's 
conquests  and  colonizations  in  southwestern  Asia  and  in  Egypt 
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had  brought  into  closest  contact  the  two  great  currents  of  ancient 
thought  and  culture.  Much  of  the  progress  of  civilization  during 
the  succeeding  centuries  records  the  conflicts  and  final  fusion  of 
the  permanent  elements  in  each. 

Roman  law  owed  much  to  the  conjugation  of  diverse  culture- 
elements.    Says  Mr.  Bryce : 

The  contact  with  the  Greek  republics  of  Southern  Italy  in  the  century 
before  the  Punic  Wars  must  have  affected  the  Roman  mind  and  contributed 

to  the  ideas  which  took  shape  in  the  jus  gentium The  extension  of  the 

sway  of  Rome  over  many  subject  peoples  had  accustomed  the  Romans  to 
other  legal  systems  than  their  own  and  had  led  them  to  create  bodies  of  law 
in  which  three  elements  were  blent  —  the  purely  Roman,  the  provincial,  and 
those  general  rules  and  maxims  of  common-sense  justice  and  utility  which 
were  deemed  universally  applicable. 

Our  modern  culture  owes  much  to  successive  fermentations 
resulting  from  the  contact  of  diverse  elements.  While  western 
Christendom  was  passing  through  the  darkest  ages,  the  Moham- 
medans took  up  the  Greek  science  with  very  great  enthusiasm  and 
earnestness,  added  to  it  whatever  results  of  a  similar  sort  they 
could  find  among  any  of  the  other  nations  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact,  and  incorporated  fresh  developments  of  their  own. 
The  treasures  of  Arabic  skill  and  science,  communicated  to 
Christendom  through  contact  with  the  Moors,  resulted  in  the 
burst  of  intellectual  activity  in  the  thirteenth  century  which 
recorded  itself  in  Scholasticism.  Two  centuries  later  began  that 
fertilization  of  the  European  mind  through  direct  contact  with 
Greek  culture  which  has  fixed  the  methods  and  ideals  of  the 
thought  and  science  of  the  modern  world. 

Nor  has  the  process  at  the  eastern  focal  point  of  human  cul- 
ture differed  essentially  from  that  at  the  western.  Says 
Metchnikoff : 

Whatever  these  heterogeneous  tribes  have  of  civilized  life,  Kalmucks  of 
the  Russian  steppes  and  Annamites  of  Tonkin,  Tunguses  of  Siberia,  Manchus 
of  the  Amur  and  the  Ussuri,  mariners  of  Fokien  and  Canton,  emanates 
from  one  and  the  same  center  of  civilization,  the  "  Land  of  the  Hundred 
Families."  ....  Nor  can  one  doubt  that  if  Japan  had  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  light  her  torch  at  the  fire  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  she  would  per- 
haps have  remained  like  the  Philippines  with  their  Tagals  and  their  Visayas. 
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VI.  The  interaction  of  societies. —  The  actions  and  reactions 
among  the  parts  of  a  society  tend  either  to  assimilate  or  to  differ- 
entiate. Whether  it  takes  the  form  of  trade,  of  intellectual  com- 
merce, or  of  social  intercourse,  interaction  ordinarily  brings  about 
a  mutual  modification  of  ideas  and  feelings  in  the  direction  of 
greater  agreementi  which  results  in  a  more  perfect  solidarity. 
Trade,  however,  by  leading  to  the  territorial  division  of  labor, 
may  pave  the  way  for  local  differentiation,  and  it  is  furthermore 
possible  that  social  intercourse  by  disclosing  unsuspected  elements 
of  friction  may  inspire  antagonism  rather  than  harmony. 

Far  more  momentous,  however,  are  the  interactions  between 
a  society  and  other  groups  and  masses  in  its  environment.  These 
interactions  take  the  form  of  interchanges  of  goods  or  of  men, 
and  of  conflict. 

The  springing  up  of  commerce  between  societies  hitherto 
self-sufficing  makes  them  dependent  on  one  another  for  certain 
articles  and  so  constitutes  them  an  enlarged  economic  unit. 
Meanwhile  the  balance  of  occupations  within  each  group  is  over- 
thrown, and  the  restoration  of  equilibrium  may  not  occur  without 
some  institutional  changes.  Her  trade  with  Europe  is  costing 
India  her  famous  native  arts  and  threatens  those  of  Japan.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  the  demand  on  the  continent  for  English  wool 
resulted  in  the  conversion  of  fields  into  sheep  pastures,  the 
inclosure  of  much  common  land,  the  raising  of  rents,  the  eviction 
of  customary  tenants,  a  plethora  of  labor,  and  a  freeing  of  the 
villeins  from  their  ancient  bondage.     Nieboer  tells  us: 

The  slow  agricultural  revolution,  which  rendered  their  services  less 
useful  to  the  manorial  lords,  gradually  set  the  villeins  free  by  removing  the 
interest  their  masters  had  in  retaining  their  hold  upon  them. 

Again,  it  is  the  rise  of  a  foreign  commerce  that  permits  slavery 
to  expand  to  wholesale  proportions.  Negro  slavery  would  never 
have  developed  to  such  a  scale  and  gotten  such  a  hold  upon  our 
South  had  not  Europe  stood  ready  to  absorb  immense  quantities 
of  the  plantation  staple,  cotton,  and  to  supply  those  manufac- 
tures which  slave  labor  is  so  unfitted  to  produce.  Furthermore,  if 
two  societies  that  b^in  to  exchange  are  unequally  supplied  with 
the  money  metal  and  are  therefore  on  different  price  levels,  the 
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value  of  money  will  be  altered  in  both,  and  the  equilibrium  between 
borrowers  and  lenders,  capitalists  and  producers,  may  be  ruptured. 
The  access  of  persons  to  a  society  may  disturb  the  balance  of 
power  between  classes  and  leave  a  mark  on  institutions.  Maine 
points  out  that  the  afflux  of  fugitives  and  broken  men,  fuidhuirs, 
enabled  the  Irish  chief  to  fill  the  waste  lands  of  his  tribe  with 
dependents  who,  being  tenants-at-will  and  rack-rentable,  seriously 
and  permanently  altered  for  the  worse  the  position  of  the  tribes- 
men who  held  stock  of  the  chief  and  paid  him  rent.  Likewise  in 
Orissa: 

So  long  as  the  land  on  an  estate  continued  to  be  twice  as  much  as  the 
hereditary  peasantry  could  till,  the  resident  husbandmen  were  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  bullied  or  squeezed  into  discontent.  But  once  a  large  body 
of  immigrant  cultivators  had  grown  up,  this  primitive  check  on  the  landlord's 
exactions  was  removed. 

The  immense  nineteenth-century  outflow  of  West-Europeans 
—  of  whom  more  than  twenty  millions  came  to  the  United  States 
alone  in  eighty  years  —  has  had  a  great  share  in  the  recent  trans- 
formations of  European  societies.  The  settling  of  vast  fertile 
tracts  coupled  with  the  introduction  of  steam  transportation 
developed  an  over-sea  competition  which  has  depressed  agricul- 
tural profits  in  the  Old  World  and  diminished  the  share  of  the 
produce  going  to  the  landlord.  The  wages  and  status  of  labor 
have  been  raised  partly  by  the  migration  of  his  competitors, 
partly  by  cheaper  food  supplies  and  the  springing  up  of  manu- 
facturing industries  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  over-sea  popula- 
tions. The  rent  receiver  has  prospered  less  than  the  laborer  and 
the  capitalist,  with  the  consequence  that  the  political  and  social 
domination  of  the  land-owning  class  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  the  laws  are  written  in  the  statute-book  by  the  capitalist 
with  some  prompting  from  the  laborer.  Here  is  one  cause  at 
least  of  that  seeming  inevitableness  of  democracy  which  has 
mystified  those  philosophers  who  imagine  that  social  destinies 
are  settled  solely  by  conflicts  of  ideas. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  enlarged  interchanges  of  goods  and  of 
men  should  cause  the  cogs  of  Orient  and  Occident  to  engage 
until  they  form  one  economic  system,  there  would  ensue  a  i^edis- 
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tribution  of  power  among  the  classes  in  occidental  society  that 
would  aggravate  rather  than  mitigate  existing  inequalities. 

Still  more  momentous  than  the  changes  introduced  by  trade 
and  migration  are  those  resulting  from  the  hostilities  of  societies. 
One  of  these  effects  is  the  strengthening  of  group-cohesion.  It 
is  now  generally  believed  that  the  spread  of  feudal  relations  dur- 
ing the  Dark  Ages  was  due  to  the  fact  that  "a  little  society 
compactly  united  under  a  feudal  lord  was  greatly  stronger  for 
defense  or  attack  than  any  body  of  kinsmen  or  co-villagers  and 
than  any  assemblage  of  voluntary  confederates,"  and  that  the 
insecurity  following  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
letting  loose,  first  of  the  barbarians  and  later  of  the  Northmen, 
drove  men  to  the  formation  of  such  groups. 

The  Beni-Israel,  who  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan  seemed 
fated  to  disintegrate  into  local  communities,  were  welded  into  a 
nation  by  their  wars  with  adjacent  peoples.  The  Greek  con- 
federacies came  into  being  in  consequence  of  the  struggle  with 
Persia.  Under  the  hammer  of  war  the  Germans,  who  presented 
themselves  to  Caesar  only  in  tribal  relations,  had  by  the  fifth  cen- 
tury become  compacted  into  confederations  of  tribes,  which  later 
became  homogeneous  peoples.  During  her  Hundred  Years*  War 
with  England,  France  "acquired  possession  and  consciousness 
of  her  life,  her  instincts,  her  genius,  and  her  heart.  She  had 
been  but  a  kingdom ;  she  was  now  a  nation.  The  idea  of  father- 
land had  become  disengaged  in  her  soul."  The  Netherlands  were 
compacted  by  their  war  of  liberation.  In  our  own  history  we 
have  but  to  recall  the  union  of  the  New  England  colonies  brought 
about  by  King  Philip's  War  and  the  Confederation  of  thirteen 
colonies  formed  to  make  armed  resistance  to  Great  Britain. 

Religious  unity  also  is  promoted  by  war.  So  long  as  they 
were  undisturbed  in  the  home  they  had  won  for  themselves  in 
Canaan,  the  Beni-Israel  were  apt  to  succumb  to  the  seductions 
of  the  local  Baal  cults.  But  whenever  stress  and  danger  united 
them  against  a  common  foe,  their  loyalty  to  Yahweh,  the  god  of 
their  nomad  life,  was  revived.  The  waves  of  foreign  invasion 
that  repeatedly  broke  upon  them  prevented  their  assimilation  to 
the  Canaanites  and  the  failure  of  their  religious  career. 
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War,  moreover,  creates  headships,  which,  in  case  hostihties 
are  prolonged,  tend  to  become  permanent  and  political.  The 
Hebrew  monarchy  owed  its  origin  to  war.  During  peace  Saul 
returned  to  his  own  estate  and  lived  there  with  a  few  followers. 
As  yet  the  people  felt  hardly  any  other  obligation  to  their  king 
than  to  rally  about  him  in  time  of  danger.  David's  conquests  and 
successes,  however,  hardened  the  monarchy  and  gave  it  that 
solidity  which  enabled  his  son  Solomon  to  supplant  the  tribal 
with  the  civil  organization,  lay  taxes,  levy  corvees,  conscript 
troops,  establish  a  court,  and  create  a  new  nobility.  Centuries 
later  the  patriotic  struggle  against  Antiochus  established  the 
Asmonean  dynasty.  The  Germanic  invasions  united  the  king- 
ship with  the  leadership  of  the  army,  which  had  become  per- 
manent. "The  military  subordination  under  the  king-leader 
furthered  political  subordination  under  the  king."  The  Crusades, 
which  were  preached  under  the  auspices  of  the  popes,  tended  to 
aggrandize  the  papal  authority  within  the  church. 

The  grinding  of  people  on  people  not  only  merges  the  civil 
with  the  military  power,  but  may  unite  the  secular  power  with 
the  ecclesiastical.  Buckle  shows  how  the  prolonged  struggle  of 
the  Sp>aniards  with  the  Moors  identified  the  national  creed  with 
the  national  cause  and  produced  that  exaggeration  of  orthodoxy 
and  loyalty  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  intellectual  freedom  of  the 
Spanish  people.  The  long  struggles  of  the  East-European 
peoples  with  the  heathen  worked  a  like  result.     Says  Sigel : 

The  wars  of  Byzantium,  waged  against  the  avowed  enemies  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  close  union  of  the  State 

and  the  Church The  defense  of  itself  and  its  faith  against  the  avowed 

foes  of  Orthodoxy  led  Russian  society  to  the  necessity  of  subordinating  all 
its  powers  to  the  State. 

In  various  ways  militant  activities  disturb  the  balance  of 
power  between  social  classes.  For  one  thing  the  old  nobility  by 
blood  is  depressed  in  favor  of  the  official  nobility  of  the  state. 

The  noble  by  blood  is  to  be  found  among  the  Frisians,  the  Saxons,  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  Thuringians,  the  Bavarians.  He  is  not  to  be  found 
among  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  the  Goths,  and  the  Lombards,  who  have 
had  a  hard  struggle  to  establish  themselves  within  the  Empire.    In  the  course 
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of  that  struggle  the  new  military  institution,  the  State,  has  become  strong;  it 
has  replaced  the  old  nobilitj'  of  blood  with  a  new  nobility  of  service. 

In  England,  similarly,  "  the  Thanes  deriving  dignity  and  author- 
ity from  the  King  absorb  the  older  nobility  of  Earls." 

Prolonged  and  unremunerative  warfare  conducted  by  levies 
of  freeholders  ruins  the  middle  class.  The  exhausting  duel 
between  Israel  and  Damascus  produced  that  evil  state  of  affairs 
which  roused  the  prophets  Amos  and  Hosea,  The  small  pro- 
prietors, who  do  most  of  the  fighting  but  get  least  of  the  spoil, 
lost  their  lands  during  their  absence  in  the  field,  and  on  their 
return  debt  brought  them  into  slavery.  The  poor  became 
dei>endent  on  the  rich.  Great  estates  took  the  place  of  small 
holdings.  Palaces  arose,  and  luxury',  violence,  and  injustice 
filled  the  land.    Likewise  in  early  Rome 

The  burdensome  and  partly  unfortunate  wars,  and  the  exorbitant  taxes  and 
task-works  to  which  these  gave  rise,  filled  up  the  measure  of  calamity;  so 
as  either  to  deprive  the  possessor  directly  of  his  farm  and  to  make  him  the 
bondman,  if  not  the  slave,  of  his  creditor  lord,  or  to  reduce  him  through 
encumbrances  practically  to  the  condition  of  a  temporary  lessee  of  his  creditor. 

In  the  France  of  Napoleon  the  fortunes  of  war  may  be  read  in 
the  changing  position  of  classes.  The  victories  of  Jena  and  of 
Friedland  "  were  followed  by  fresh  attacks  on  the  revolutionary 
manners  and  institutions."  Austerlitz  led  Napoleon  to  the  sys- 
tem of  territorial  privileges.  Entail  and  primogeniture  were 
restored  in  favor  of  noble  families.  Arbitrary  restitutions  of 
forests  were  illegally  made  to  the  emigres,  and  thus  were  recon- 
sti-ucted  the  fortunes  of  the  old  families. 

Sometimes  a  defensive  struggle  elevates  an  oppressed  class. 
In  consequence  of  the  necessity,  imposed  by  a  dangerous  war,  of 
releasing  insolvent  debtors  in  order  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army 
with  sturdy  husbandmen,  the  Roman  plebs  was  enabled  to  extort 
from  the  ruling  class  the  institution  of  two  tribunes  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  plebeians.  Frequently  a  military  exigency  has 
given  arms  and  freedom  to  slaves  or  wiped  out  old  inequalities 
of  civil  status  between  the  ethnic  components  of  a  population. 
Remote  military  enterprises  may  waste  and  weaken  the  ruling 
caste.     The  Crusades,  appealing  to  the  military-religious  type, 
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rid  Europe  of  many  turbulent  nobles  that  made  order  and  indus- 
try well-nigh  impossible.  "The  continued  absence  of  the  petty 
baronage  in  the  East  and  its  perpetual  decimation  under  the  pres- 
sure of  debt  and  travel,  battle  and  disease,  helped  to  concentrate 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  officers."  The  establishment 
of  order  under  a  strong  central  authority  made  for  commerce  and 
the  rise  of  towns.  Taking  advantage  of  the  Crusader's  need  of 
cash,  the  towns  bought  immunities  of  him,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
corporations  took  a  mortgage  on  his  estate. 

So  far  the  reactions  of  conflict  have  been  considered  without 
reference  to  military  success  or  failure.  But  it  is  now  in  order 
to  point  out  that  prosperous  warfare  yields  economic  results  in 
the  way  of  booty,  captives,  land,  and  tribute,  and  that  the  dis- 
posal of  these  is  fateful  for  the  victorious  society.  Maine  notes 
"how  uniformly,  when  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world  com- 
mences, we  find  plebeian  classes  deeply  indebted  to  aristocratic 
orders."  He  suggests  that  the  capital  which  Greek  eupatrids, 
Roman  patricians,  and  Gaulish  equites  lent  to  commoners  at 
such  usurious  rates  of  interest  as  to  degrade  the  borrowers  and 
lead  to  violent  movements  for  release,  may  have  originated  in  the 
absorption  by  the  noble  classes  of  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoils  of 
war.  It  is  certain  that  the  wealth  in  cattle  which  made  the  Irish 
chief  richer  than  all  his  tribesmen  originated  in  the  perquisites  of 
his  position  as  military  leader  of  the  tribe.  The  disposition  of 
the  land  won  by  the  sword  has  important  social  results.  The 
welfare  of  early  Roman  society  depended  greatly  on  whether  the 
agcr  publicus  was  let  in  large  parcels  at  a  nominal  rent  to  the 
aristocrats,  or  was  allotted  as  homesteads  to  the  commoners. 
The  former  policy  fortified  the  patricians,  the  latter  the  plebeians, 
in  their  two  centuries  of  conflict.  More  decisive  for  Roman 
society  than  even  the  state  lands  was  the  glutting  of  the  labor 
market  with  captives  swept  together  by  the  incessant  conquests 
of  the  state.    Says  Mommsen  of  the  second  century  B.  C, : 

Capital  waged  war  on  labor  no  longer  in  the  unseemly  fashion  which 
converted  the  free  man  on  account  of  debt  into  a  .slave,  but,  on  the  contrary, 

with  slaves,  regularly  bought  and  paid The  ultimate  result  was  in  both 

cases  the  same  —  the  depreciation  of  the  Italian  farms;    the  supplanting  of 
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the  petty  husbandry,  first  in  a  part  of  the  provinces,  and  then  in  Italy,  by  the 
farming  of  large  estates;  the  prevailing  tendency  to  devote  the  latter  in 
Italy  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  the  culture  of  the  olive  and  the  vine; 
finally,  the  replacing  of  the  free  laborers  in  the  provinces  as  in  Italy  by 
slaves. 

Elsewhere  he  says  emphatically: 

It  was  ancient  social  evils  —  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  ruin  of  the  middle 
class  by  the  slave  proletariat  —  that  brought  destruction  on  the  Roman 
commonwealth. 

To  realize  how  parasitism  may  draw  a  society  out  of  its  true 
orbit,  one  has  but  to  consider  what  would  happen  to  us  if  the 
occidentals  should  contrive  to  exploit  the  toiling  yellow  millions 
of  the  Orient.  For  one  thing,  such  a  colossal  parasitic  exploit 
would  sharply  arrest  the  rise  of  our  working  classes  and  block 
the  path  of  democracy  with  a  centralized  bureaucratic  machine. 
Says  Mr.  Hobson : 

The  greater  part  of  western  Europe  might  then  assume  the  appearance 
and  character  already  exhibited  by  tracts  of  country  in  the  south  of  England, 
in  the  Riviera,  and  in  the  tourist-ridden  or  residential  parts  of  Italy  and 
Switzerland  —  little  clusters  of  wealthy  aristocrats  drawing  dividends  and 
pensions  from  the  Far  East,  with  a  somewhat  larger  group  of  professional 
retainers  and  tradesmen,  and  a  large  body  of  personal  ser/ants  and  workers 
in  the  final  stages  of  production  of  the  more  perishable  goods;  all  the  main 
arterial  industries  would  have  disappeared,  the  staple  foods  and  manu- 
factures flowing  in  as  tribute  from  Asia  and  Africa. 

VII.  The  conjugation  of  societies. — There  is  no  change  of 
destiny  more  abrupt  than  that  which  occurs  when  two  unlike 
societies  yield  up  their  identity  in  the  formation  of  a  single 
society.  Of  such  conjugation  there  are  two  primary  types,  juxta- 
position and  superposition. 

The  merging  of  juxtaposed  groups  may  come  about  either 
through  alliance  or  through  conquest.  In  the  former  case  the 
train  of  consequences  is  about  as  follows:  In  a  certain  crisis 
neighboring  peoples  ally  themselves,  each,  however,  retaining 
its  own  customs  and  institutions.  Thenceforth  they  have  the 
same  name  and  flag,  are  involved  in  a  common  enmity  or  friend- 
ship with  other  states,  experience  in  common  certain  hopes  and 
discouragements.  In  time  union  becomes  a  habit,  and  is  kept  up 
even  if  external  pressure  is  removed.    The  memory  of  the  old 
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separateness  fades  and  each  people  becomes  less  jealous  of  its 
political  individuality.  From  generation  to  generation  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  matters  with  which  the  confederation 
is  permitted  to  deal,  A  written  instrument  can  retard,  but  cannot 
arrest,  the  decay  of  local  institutions  in  favor  of  common  insti- 
tutions. After  a  civil  war  or  two  the  confederation  becomes  a 
true  nation  within  which  the  process  of  assimilation  may  proceed 
until  the  old  local  groupings  and  feelings  have  quite  disappeared. 

If  merging  comes  through  conquest,  the  process  is  by  no 
means  the  same.  The  bond  being  not  community  of  interest,  but 
coercion,  feelings  are  aroused  which  interrupt  the  assimilation 
that  naturally  takes  place  between  societies  in  peaceful  contact. 
If  the  mass  and  culture  of  one  society  is  not  clearly  superior  to 
that  of  the  other,  the  two  dissimilar  streams  of  social  life  may 
for  a  long  time  flow  side  by  side  without  mingling,  the  con- 
querors unyielding  from  disdain,  the  conquered  from  resentment 
Still,  however  prudently  the  former  may  refrain  from  disturbing 
the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  latter,  the  coercive  union  of 
two  societies  inevitably  modifies  the  structure  of  both.  In 
general,  the  constrained  society  is  deformed  by  pressure  upon  the 
apex.  The  upper  classes  are  crushed  down  toward  the  lower 
and  sometimes,  following  out  the  principle  of  Parcere  subjectis, 
dehellare  superbos,  the  lower  are  deliberately  exalted  above 
their  quondam  superiors  in  order  to  create  an  interest  loyal  to 
the  dominant  society.  Moreover,  new  groupings  may  be  formed, 
intended  to  dissolve  the  spirit  and  usages  of  the  ancient  social 
order.  Thus  in  Gaul  "  the  Romans  systematically  suppressed  the 
old  divisions  into  peoples,  tribes,  or  nations,  and  replaced  them 
by  the  distribution  of  the  country  into  urban  districts." 

In  the  constraining  society,  on  the  other  hand,  the  structural 
alterations  are  in  the  direction  of  greater  inequality.  Says 
Mommsen : 

The  new  provincial  system  necessitated  the  appointment  of  governors 
whose  position  was  absolutely  incompatible  ....  with  the  Roman  Consti- 
tution  It  was  not  practicable   for  any  length  of  time  to  be  at  once 

republican  and  king.     Playing  the  part  of  governors  demoralized  the  Roman 

ruling  class  with  fearful  rapidity The  man,  moreover,  who  had  just 

conducted  a  legalized  military  tyranny  abroad  could  with  difficulty  find  his 
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way  back  to  the  common  civic  level.  Even  the  government  felt  that  their 
two  fundamental  principles  —  equality  within  the  aristocracy  and  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  power  of  the  magistrates  to  the  senatorial  college  —  began 
in  this  instance  to  give  way  in  their  hands. 

Venice,  after  enjoying  popular  government  for  ten  centuries, 
was  brought  under  an  oligarchy  in  consequence  of  expanded  con- 
quests and  incessant  wars.  Nor  are  the  reactions  of  the  Britannic 
dominion  upon  English  politics  of  a  different  kind.  Says  Mr. 
Hobson : 

As  the  despotic  portion  of  our  Empire  has  grown  in  area,  a  larger  and 
larger  number  of  men,  trained  in  the  temper  and  methods  of  autocracy  as 
soldiers  and  civil  officials  in  our  Crown  colonies,  protectorates,  and  Indian 
Empire,  reinforced  by  numbers  of  merchants,  planters,  engineers,  and  over- 
seers, whose  lives  have  been  those  of  a  superior  caste  ....  have  returned 
to  this  country  bringing  back  the  characters,  sentiments,  and  ideas  imposed 

by  this  foreign  environment Everywhere  they  stand  for  coercion  and 

resistance  to  reform. 

Even  if  clamped  together  by  force,  two  societies,  nevertheless, 
gradually  assimilate  and  —  provided  their  racial  differences  be 
not  too  great  —  a  process  of  equalization  sets  in  which  causes  the 
original  social  individualities  to  disappear  in  a  higher  synthesis. 
It  was  the  irresistible  demand  for  this  social  equilibration  that  set 
aside  the  old  oligarchic  Roman  republic  in  favor  of  the  empire. 
By  Caesar's  statesmanship 

Italy  was  converted  from  the  mistress  of  the  subject  peoples  into  the  mother 
of  the  renovated  Italo-Hellenic  nation.  The  Cisalpine  province  completely 
equalized  with  the  mother-country  was  a  promise  and  a  guarantee  that  .... 
every  Latinized  district  might  expect  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  by  the 
side  of  its-  elder  sisters  and  of  the  mother  herself.  On  the  threshold  of  full 
national  and  political  equalization  with  Italy  stood  the  adjoining  lands,  the 
Greek  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Gaul,  which  was  rapidly  becoming  Latinized. 
In  a  more  remote  stage  of  preparation  stood  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire 
in  which  ....  the  great  maritime  cities  ....  now  became  Italian  or 
Helleno-Italian  communities,  the  centers  of  an  Italian  civilization  even  in  the 
Greek  Elast,  the  fundamental  pillars  of  the  future  national  and  political 
equalization  of  the  empire. 

The  conjugation  of  two  peoples  by  conquest  and  superposition 
is  still  more  fecund  in  social  transformations,  inasmuch  as  the 
parasitic  nexus  established  between  lords  and  subjects  calls  into 
being  peculiar  relations,  structures,  and  institutions.     The  inter- 
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esting  train  of  effects  which  leads  from  custom  to  law,  from  the 
gentile  to  the  civil  organization,  from  the  minor  to  the  larger 
social  division  of  labor,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
people  on  a  much  higher  plane  of  social  evolution,  has  been  so 
admirably  worked  out  by  Gumplowicz,*  Ratzenhofer,''  and 
Ward  *  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  set  it  forth  here. 

VIII.  Alteration  in  the  environment. —  Upborne  by  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  human  societies  are  exposed  to  disturbances  aris- 
ing from  changes  in  the  worlds  of  flora  and  fauna.  Plant 
encroaches  upon  or  drives  out  plant,  animal  presses  back  or 
exterminates  animal.  Fishing  communities  are  profoundly 
affected  by  mysterious  vicissitudes  in  the  nm  of  food-fishes. 
Hunters  and  agriculturists  have  tr}'ing  experiences  which  show 
how  unstable  is  the  medium  on  which  they  float.  Consider  how 
in  our  own  day  the  phylloxera,  the  rinderpest,  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  and  the  boll-wevil  cause  economic  crises  which  may  be 
reflected  in  institutions.  Those  migrations  of  micro-organisms 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Black  Death,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  and  the 
bubonic  plague  have  been  more  fateful  perhaps  than  the  inva- 
sions of  Huns  or  Tartars.  The  fearful  pest  which  under  the 
Antonines  wiped  out  half  the  population  of  the  Roman  Empire 
made  it  a  shell  easy  for  the  barbarians  to  smash  into.  The  Black 
Death  of  1349,  by  making  laborers  scarce  and  dear,  gave  rise  to 
the  long  series  of  Statutes  of  Laborers  aiming  to  re-attach  the 
cultivators  to  the  soil.  A  permanent  extension  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  state  has  often  dated  from  a  sudden  calamity  —  a 
pestilence,  a  famine,  a  murrain,  a  flood,  or  a  tempest  —  which, 
paralyzing  private  efforts,  has  caused  application  for  state  aid. 
The  vast  machinery  of  the  Public  Health  Department  in  England 
has  rapidly  grown  up  in  consequence  of  the  cholera  visitations 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  How  many  lines  of  influence 
from  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  to  the  Hibernian  conquest 
of  American  cities  radiate  from  the  Irish  famine  of  1845-46 1 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  these  three  papers  in  Social 
Dynamics : 

*  Rassenkanpf,  pp.  218-63.  *  Sosiologische  Erkenntniss,  pp.    156-64. 

*  Pure  Sociology,  pp.  205-15. 
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The  causes  or  factors  of  social  change  are  statico-dynamic 
processes,  transmutations,  and  stimuli.  Statico-dynamic  pro- 
cesses I  call  those  ordinary  functional  activities  which  leave 
behind  them  as  by-products  cumulative  effects  capable  of  causing 
social  change.  Transmutations  are  those  gradual  unconscious 
alterations  which  occur  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  human 
l)eings  to  reproduce  accurately  the  copy  their  fathers  set  them. 
Stimuli,  however,  which  are  those  factors  of  change  lying  out- 
side of  the  strictly  social  sphere,  furnish  most  of  the  impulses 
toward  social  transformation.  The  principal  orders  of  stimuli 
are  the  growth  of  population,  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  migra- 
tion, innovation,  the  cross-fertilization  of  cultures,  the  inter- 
action of  groups,  the  conjugation  of  societies,  and  alteration  of 
the  environment. 

Those  modifications  of  society  which  are  brought  about  by 
the  social  will,  equipped  with  adequate  knowledge,  using  appro- 
priate means,  and  striving  toward  an  intelligently  conceived  goal, 
do  not,  of  course,  come  within  the  purview  of  pure  sociology. 

Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 

The  University  of  Nebraska. 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  UNITY. 

AN    EXAMINATION    OF    THE    THEORY    THAT    SOCIETY    IS    A 

PSYCHIC  UNITY. 

The  fact  that  social  processes  are  characterized  by  some  sort 
of  unity  is  generally  recognized,  but  sociologists  are  not  yet 
agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  this  unity.  Some  of  the  earlier 
sociologists,  including  Comte,  described  society  somewhat  as  a 
mechanical  unity.  Of  course,  this  does  not  signify  that  they 
really  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  unity  of  a  machine  and 
the  unity  of  society.  They  did  practically  make  a  distinction, 
but,  not  having  thought  it  out  clearly,  they  were  not  able  to  state 
it.  In  the  absence  of  any  well-defined  notion  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  social  unity,  they  merely  took  the  simplest  notion  of 
unity,  the  one  which  they  had  most  clearly  defined  to  themselves, 
generalized  it,  and  then  applied  it  to  society.  Now,  in  a  practical 
sense  this  was  not  wholly  wrong.  It  did  serve  to  call  attention 
to  certain  social  relationships;  and  while  the  form  of  the  state- 
ment was  doubtless  felt  to  be  figurative  or  analogical,  the  relation- 
ships to  which  it  called  attention  were  real.  Still  the  procedure 
was  logically  wrong,  and  the  best  thing  to  be  said  for  it  is  that 
for  a  time  it  helped  to  stimulate  the  thinking  that  eventually 
created  a  demand  for  a  more  adequate  statement. 

The  next  and  more  adequate  statement  made  much  use  of  the 
biological  analogy.  Of  some  writers  of  this  school  it  would  be 
unfair  to  say  that  they  did  not  distinguish  between  the  social  and 
the  biological  unity,  but  there  is  so  much  of  biological  termi- 
nology in  their  statements  that  they  have  helped  to  foster  the  habit 
of  thinking  of  society  after  the  biological  analogy.  Even  Spencer, 
whose  conception  of  the  social  unity  is  not  fundamentally  based 
upon  the  biological  analogy,  is  to  be  criticised  in  that  he  does  not 
make  any  adequate  statement  of  a  real  basis  at  all.  His  super- 
structure implies  a  basis  which  is  not  merely  analogical,  but,  in 
the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  of  this,  the  reader  is  apt  tojnis- 
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take  his  profusion  of  biological  illustration  for  a  basis.  Other 
writers  of  less  note  were  more  deeply  influenced  by  the  analogy. 
Fundamentally,  the  fallacy  of  the  writers  of  this  school,  in  so  far 
as  they  did  not  escape  from  the  form  of  their  statement,  is  the 
same  fallacy  as  that  made  by  those  who  were  influenced  by  the 
mechanical  analogy.  Instead  of  actually  analyzing  the  social 
process  and  discovering  the  real  unity,  they  merely  generalized 
their  conception  of  the  biological  unity.  This  was  favored  by  two 
considerations.  First,  the  recent  scientific  progress  in  biology 
and  the  practical  problems  connected  therewith  had  brought  it  to 
the  center  of  the  stage.  Everybody  was  interested  in  biology; 
its  conceptions  and  its  terminology  were  influencing  the  whole 
form  of  the  world's  thinking.  Secondly,  the  biological  unity 
bears  a  deeper  resemblance  to  the  social  unity  than  does  the 
mechanical,  and  thus  it  was  more  adequate  as  an  analogy.  Just 
as  it  is  to  be  criticised  on  the  same  logical  ground  as  the  mechani- 
cal statement,  so  it  has  the  same  practical  justification.  Stated 
more  generally,  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  each  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  takes  a  concept  which  is  valid  in  a  certain  sphere  and 
applies  it  in  a  sphere  in  which  it  is  not  valid,  just  because  there  are 
certain  resemblances  between  the  two  spheres.  The  two  spheres 
are  not  altogether  similar.  It  is  just  because  these  points  of 
difference  were  not  analyzed  and  considered  equally  with  the 
points  of  resemblance  that  the  unity  was  not  adequately  conceived. 
Following  the  biological  analogy  came  the  psychological 
analog)'.  This  can,  in  a  general  way,  be  accounted  for  in  much 
the  same  manner.  Psychology  had  made  progress.  Its  concep- 
tions and  terminology  were  exerting  a  greater  influence  upon 
thinking  generally.  In  a  certain  respect  the  psychological  anal- 
ogy was  more  nearly  adequate  as  a  statement  of  the  social  unity 
than  was  the  biological  analogy.  In  its  extenuation  much  may 
be  said  similar  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  regard  to  the 
other  two  forms  of  analogy.  It  has  helped  to  call  attention  to 
certain  aspects  of  reality.  It  may  also  be  granted  that  the  psy- 
chological statement  is  felt  to  be,  in  some  sense,  figurative, 
although  some  of  the  writers  of  this  school  positively  assert  that 
they  are  to  be  taken  literally  and  not  figuratively.     To  be  per- 
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fectly  fair  to  such  writers,  we  must  conclude,  not  that  they  have 
really  conceived  of  society  as  a  psychic  unity,  but  rather  that,  in 
the  absence  of  any  adequate  conception  of  the  social  unity  based 
upon  analysis,  in  the  midst  of  a  confusion  of  thought,  they  assert 
that  the  social  is  a  psychic  unity,  not  clearly  seeing  the  implica- 
tions of  such  a  statement. 

So  far  I  have  simply  taken  for  granted  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion that  the  mechanical,  the  biological,  and  the  psychological 
statements  of  the  social  unity  are  merely  analogies,  crediting  the 
writers  in  each  case  with  a  more  or  less  vague  feeling  that  they 
were  analogies,  and  yet  accusing  them  of  a  failure  to  state  the 
unity  in  non-analogical  terms,  even  when  their  superstructure  has 
implied  such  a  possible  statement.  At  this  time  it  is  unnecessary 
to  offer  any  argument  to  show  that  the  assumption  of  their  being 
mere  analogies  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  first  two ;  but  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  writers  of  repute  who  still  maintain  that 
the  psychological  analogy  is  not  an  analogy,  that  "the  socio- 
logical organism  is  in  the  final  analysis  a  psychic  organism."  ^ 

While  I  have,  for  the  sake  of  fairness,  distinguished  between 
the  form  of  statement  and  the  actual  belief  held  by  these  writers, 
crediting  them  in  most  instances  with  better  thinking  than  the 
form  of  statement  would  allow,  I  do  not  mean  to  hold  the  form 
of  statement  as  a  matter  of  small  importance.  Taking  the  most 
favorable  view  of  an  author's  theory,  it  is  still  true  that  a  false 
statement  is  the  result  of  false,  or  confused,  thinking.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  criticise  the  psychological  statement, 
showing  that  the  social  unity  is  not  a  psychic  unity.  An  attempt 
will  also  be  made  to  set  forth  the  true  nature  of  the  social  unity. 

A  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  social  unity 
must  be  preceded  by  some  consideration  of  the  question  of  unity 
itself.*  This  cannot  be  done  in  any  adequate  way  in  this  place, 
neither  is  it  possible  to  avoid  some  statement  of  the  position  so 

*  Vincent,  Thg  Social  Mind  and  Education,  p.  93. 

•  While  not  following  him  precisely,  and  while  in  some  respects  reaching  a 
conclusion  differing  from  his,  I  must  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  J.  S. 
Mackenzie  for  the  general  form  of  this  analysis.  See  Macxenzib,  Introduction  to 
Social  Philosophy,  chap.  iii. 
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fundamental  to  the  whole  question.  Unity  is  not  a  matter  of 
existence,  but  of  method;  it  is  merely  a  limiting  conception. 
If  it  should  be  maintained  that  unity  is  something  inherent 
in  the  thing  itself,  independent  of  experience,  then  it  would 
be  necessary  to  say  that  the  concept  has  no  value;  for  we 
are  not  concerned  with  anything  outside  of  the  world  of  expe- 
rience. A  unity  is  just  experience  organized  under  a  unifying  con- 
cept, its  nature  depending  on  the  purpose  of  the  unifying 
consciousness.  There  are  various  grades  or  stages  of  unity. 
Anything  may  be  thought  of  as  a  unity  or  a  whole,  if  it  suits 
any  immediate  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  anything  but  the 
universe  may  be  thought  of  as  a  part  of  a  larger  whole,  when  it 
suits  some  purpose.  Thus,  a  brick  has  unity  from  a  certain  stand- 
point—  it  is  a  whole  brick;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  a 
building.  A  picture  has  a  certain  unity  in  that  it  represents  a 
single  purpose  and  produces  a  single  effect ;  but  it  cannot  do  this 
alone,  for  both  purpose  and  effect  lie  outside  of  the  picture,  and 
consequently  the  picture  is  but  a  part  of  a  larger  whole  which 
includes  conscious  individuals.  The  only  absolute  unity  is  the 
unity  of  the  universe;  all  others  are  relative.  In  order  to  get 
intellectual  and  practical  control  of  any  situation,  we  are  justified 
in  considering  anything  as  a  whole.  The  only  question  concern- 
ing any  conception  of  unity  is:  Does  it  subserve  this  scientific 
and  practical  end  ? 

Since,  then,  there  are  various  grades  or  stages  of  unity, 
depending  upon  the  purpose  of  the  unifying  consciousness,  it  will 
be  helpful  to  distinguish  between  the  more  significant  stages  and 
to  place  society  with  reference  to  this  gradation.  First,  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  a  unity  and  a  unit.  A  unit  is  a  part 
which  may  be  conveniently  used  for  the  measurement  or  descrip- 
tion of  a  whole  made  up  of  similar  units.  A  unit  is  a  unit  with 
reference  to  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part.  A  unity  is  a  whole 
considered  as  made  up  of  parts  which  derive  their  significance 
from  their  relation  to  the  whole.  Thus,  in  a  flock  of  birds,  a  bird 
may  be  considered  a  unit  with  reference  to  the  flock,  which  is 
the  unity.    Or,  if  the  individual  bird  be  the  whole  under  considera- 
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tion,  the  cell  may  be  taken  as  the  unit.  In  any  case,  we  speak  of 
the  constituent  units  or  parts,  and  the  constituted  unity  or  whole. 

The  idea  of  end  is  in  some  way  involved  in  every  sort  of  unity. 
It  might,  at  first,  seem  that  in  the  unity  of  a  pebble  there  is  no 
idea  of  end.  But  why  does  the  pebble  come  into  consciousness  at 
all?  Why  does  one  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  situation 
and  give  it  an  identity  of  its  own?  Evidently  this  is  done  only 
with  reference  to  using  it  as  a  means  toward  some  end.  Of 
course,  one  may  see  and  distinguish  a  pebble  without  at  the  time 
having  any  definite  end  in  view,  but,  in  general,  the  concept 
through  which  it  is  apperceived  is  developed  through  situations 
in  which  an  end  is  present  in  consciousness.  There  would  be  no 
need  for  the  concept  "pebble"  nor  for  the  perception  of  a  par- 
ticular pebble,  were  it  not  for  some  end.  It  is  perfectly  clear, 
however,  that  the  end  in  this  case  lies  outside  of  the  unity  itself, 
and  consequently  that,  when  we  take  a  deeper  view  of  it,  it  loses 
its  wholeness,  becoming  a  mere  part,  a  means  to  some  conscious 
end. 

It  is  only  as  we  ignore  ourselves  and  our  purposes  as  a  part  of 
the  situation  that  the  pebble  can  be  thought  of  as  a  whole.  We 
are  able  to  ignore  the  purpose  just  because,  for  the  time  being,  it 
is  assumed  as  fixed.  Attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  instru- 
ment or  means,  because  that  is  to  be  selected.  If,  however,  we  are 
to  get  any  real  meaning  for  the  unity  as  means,  we  must  relate  it 
to  the  purpose,  thus  making  it  an  element  in  a  situation,  and  not 
a  whole  in  and  of  itself. 

Likewise  the  unity  of  a  machine  lies  in  the  end  for  which  it  is 
designed;  and  the  end  is  outside  of  itself  and  in  some  conscious 
individual.  The  machine  differs  from  the  pebble  in  that,  on  the 
side  of  origin,  there  is  a  larger  element  of  conscious  purpose.  It 
not  merely  subserves  some  end,  but  it  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  subserving  an  end.  To  the  degree,  therefore,  that  a  machine 
represents  more  of  purpose  in  its  origin,  more  of  conscious 
adaptation  and  specialization  in  its  utility,  it  represents  a  higher 
grade  of  unity  than  the  pebble. 

A  plant  has  a  higher  grade  of  unity  than  a  pebble  or  a 
machine.    It  is  like  them,  howe\^er,  in  that  its  end  lies  outside  of 
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itself  —  assuming  that  plants  are  not  conscious.  It  has  no  real 
end  —  end  in  consciousness  —  until  it  is  brought  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  some  individual's  consciousness.  Adopting  Mackenzie's' 
criterion  of  the  organic  —  the  having  of  an  end  involved  in  its 
own  nature  —  it  is  necessary  to  deny  to  the  plant  the  name  of 
organism.  The  plant  in  and  of  itself  is  not  strictly  organic.  It 
may  be  considered  as  organic  in  that  it  is  an  organic  part  of  a 
larger  whole  which  includes  some  conscious  individual.  In  this 
respect,  however,  it  does  not  differ  from  the  pebble  or  the 
machine.  They,  too,  may  be  brought  into  the  circuit  of  a  whole 
of  consciousness. 

By  what  right,  then,  may  the  plant  be  regarded  as  organic  in 
some  sense  in  which  the  pebble  and  the  machine  are  not  organic? 
This  can  be  answered  better  after  noticing  a  certain  characteristic 
of  the  unity  of  consciousness.  In  our  own  inner  experience  we  are 
conscious,  not  only  of  means  and  ends,  but  of  a  certain  circuitous 
process  in  which  the  ends  become  means  and  the  means  ends. 
Each  part  of  the  conscious  process  serves  as  a  means  to  keep  up  all 
the  other  partial  processes,  and,  in  turn,  is  an  end  for  which  all 
other  partial  processes  are  means.  We  are  not  able  to  discover 
any  final  end  outside  of  this  interaction.  The  summum  bonum  is 
a  situation  in  which  each  partial  process  contributes  adequately 
to  the  going  on  of  all  the  other  parts.  Now,  it  is  not  merely  the 
fact  that  each  partial  process  does  act  as  both  means  and  end,  the 

*  "  A  mechanical  system  is  a  collection  of  parts  externally  related ;  it  changes 
by  the  alteration  of  its  parts  ;  and  it  has  reference  to  an  end  which  is  outside  of 
itself.  A  chemical  system  is  a  compound  of  parts  which  are  absorbed  in  the  whole ; 
it  does  not  change  except  by  dissolution ;  and  it  has  no  end  to  which  it  refers. 
In  an  organism,  on  the  other  hand,  the  relations  of  the  parts  are  intrinsic ; 
changes  take  place  by  an  internal  adaptation ;  and  its  end  forms  an  essential 
element  in  its  own  nature.  We  are  thus  led,  by  contrasting  an  organism  with  a 
mechanical  and  with  a  chemical  unity,  to  see  some  of  the  most  essential  points  in 
the  conception  of  organism  itself.  We  see,  in  short,  that  an  organism  is  a  real 
whole,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  kind  of  unity  is  so.  It  is  in  seipso  totus, 
teres,  atque  rotutidus.  All  its  parts  belong  to  it :  they  cannot  be  altered,  so  to 
speak,  without  its  own  consent ;  and  the  end  which  it  seeks  is  also  its  own.  It  is  a 
little  universe  in  itself.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  universe,  and  not  a  unit ;  it  has 
parts,  and  it  does  grow,  and  it  has  an  end.  We  may  define  it,  therefore,  as  a 
whole  whose  parts  arc  intrinsically  related  to  it,  which  develops  from  within, 
and  has  reference  to  an  end  that  is  involved  in  its  own  nature." — Introduction  to 
Social  Philosophy,  2d  ed.,  p.   164. 
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process  ever  returning  upon  itself,  but  the  fact  that  the  individual 
is  conscious  of  this  interrelated  process  constantly  repeating 
itself  —  of  the  whole  process  as  maintained  by  its  parts  and  the 
parts  as  deriving  their  meaning  from  the  whole  —  that  is  signi- 
ficant at  this  point.  In  other  words,  the  ends  are  ends  for  a 
conscious  being;  they  are  subjective. 

But  certain  aspects  of  experience  are  objectified  by  the  experi- 
encing individual.  There  are  the  physiological  processes  — 
respiration,  digestion,  circulation,  etc.  These  are  thought  of  as 
being  bodily  processes,  and  the  ends  which  they  subserve  as  bodily 
ends.  Respiration  is  to  purify  the  blood;  digestion  is  to  furnish 
suitable  material  for  the  building  up  of  the  tissues ;  circulation  is 
to  carry  needed  materials  to  the  tissues  and  to  remove  wastes. 
The  process  and  the  function  are  both  stated  objectively.  Of 
course,  such  terms  as  "function,"  "purpose,"  "end,"  and 
"  means  "  can  have  no  real  meaning  outside  of  the  experience  of 
the  subjective,  or  reflective,  individual.  When  a  function  or  end 
is  stated  objectively,  the  reflective  individual  is  just  taken  for 
gfranted  without  being  brought  directly  into  consideration.  When 
the  physiologist  says  that  the  end  of  respiration  is  the  purification 
of  the  blood,  he  means  that  it  does  practically  have  the  effect  of 
clianging  the  character  of  the  blood  in  a  certain  way.  The  under- 
lying assumption  is  that  this  change  is  in  some  way  evaluated  in 
consciousness.  It  is  just  this  assumption  that  makes  it  possible 
to  conceive  of  the  human  body  as  really  organic.  That  is,  in 
order  to  conceive  of  it  as  really  organic,  it  is  necessary  to  make  it, 
not  a  whole,  but  an  abstracted  part,  the  whole  being  the  unity  of 
experience.  From  a  purely  objective  standpoint,  however,  it  is 
possible  merely  to  assume  and  ignore  the  conscious  side,  imputing 
organic  wholeness  to  the  body  itself;  but  when  this  is  done,  the 
term  "organic"  undergoes  a  corresponding  change  of  meaning. 

Now,  plants  resemble  the  human  bodily  organism  in  certain 
important  respects.  In  both  there  is  a  certain  circuitous,  self- 
reinstating  process.  Each  partial  process  conditions  each  of  the 
others  and  is  conditioned  by  them.  The  process  returns  upon 
itself  through  a  series  of  changes.  In  the  one  there  are  the  partial 
processes  of  generation,  birth,  nutrition,  growth,  etc.,  mutually 
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dependent  and  constantly  repeated ;  in  the  other  there  are  seeding, 
germination,  nutrition,  growth,  etc.,  Hkewise  mutually  dependent 
and  constantly  repeated.  Having  completely  objectified  the 
term  "  organic,"  ignoring  its  implications  of  consciousness,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  applied  to  plants.  When  thus 
used,  this  circuitousness  of  the  process  as  a  whole — this  inter- 
dependence of  the  partial  processes — constitutes  the  entire  conno- 
tation of  the  term.  Whether  the  botanist  speaks  of  the  function 
of  some  part  of  a  plant  —  the  tendril  is  to  enable  the  vine  to  climb 
—  or  the  use  of  some  means  to  an  end  by  the  plant  —  the  vine 
uses  the  trellis  to  lift  itself  upon  —  or  of  some  effort  put  forth  by 
the  plant  —  the  plant  reaches  out  with  its  tendrils  to  grasp  the 
trellis  —  it  is  all  on  the  same  objective  level.  Although  the  terms 
of  conscious  experience  are  used,  no  consciousness  is  implied. 

Stated  summarily,  the  concept  of  unity  involves  purpose,  or 
end  in  consciousness.  The  various  grades  or  stages  of  unity  are 
marked  by  the  way  the  concept  of  end  is  involved.  If  the  end 
lies  outside  of  the  thing  itself,  if  it  is  a  mere  means,  it  is  not  an 
organic  unity.  If  the  end  is  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
it  is  an  organic  unity.  The  grade  of  inorganic  unity  depends 
upon  the  degree  to  which  it  represents  specialized  purpose.  The 
hammer  represents  a  higher  grade  of  unity  than  does  the  pebble, 
the  engine  a  higher  grade  than  the  hammer.  There  is  no  real 
organic  unity  except  the  unity  of  experience;  only  a  reflective 
individual  can  have  an  end  in  consciousness.  The  concepts  of 
purpose,  function,  means,  and  ends  are  objectified  and  carried 
over  and  applied  to  certain  non-conscious  unities,  thus  making 
them  objectively  organic  or  quasi-organic.  Such  are  the  unities 
of  biological  science,  so  far  as  consciousness  is  ignored.  The 
objectively  organic  unity  of  the  plant  resembles  the  organic  unity 
of  experience  in  that  it  is  a  circuitous,  self-reinstating  process  with 
interdependent  parts.* 

What  are  the  characteristic  facts  of  the  social  unity?  What 
sort  of  whole  is  society  ?  How  does  the  unity  of  society  resemble 
other  forms  of  unity,  and  how  does  it  differ  from  them  ? 

*  This  is  not  an  attempt  to  give  a  systematic  statement  of  the  various  grades 
of  unity.  Only  so  much  of  this  is  done  u  was  valuable  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose of  this  paper. 
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The  social  process  is  circuitous  and  self-reinstating.  Each 
part  of  the  process  conditions  and  is  conditioned  by  every  other 
part.  The  process  returns  upon  itself,  and  so  goes  on  continu- 
ously. In  this  respect  the  social  unity  differs  from  the  unity  of 
the  pebble  and  the  machine,  and  is  similar  to  that  of  the  plant  and 
to  that  of  reflective  consciousness.  The  pebble  passes  through  a 
series  of  changes  —  is  worn  by  wind  and  wave  and  driving  sand 
—  but  it  returns  not  to  the  form  of  a  pebble  again;  its  series  of 
changes  give  birth  to  no  new  pebble  to  pass  through  a  similar 
series  of  changes.  Similarly  with  the  machine.  Through  wear 
and  nist  and  brealcage  the  machine  ceases  to  be  a  machine,  and 
these  changes  call  no  similar  machine  into  being.  In  the  case  of 
the  plant  there  is  a  round  of  changes.  The  seed  germinates,  the 
plant  grows,  passes  through  a  series  of  changes,  produces  seed; 
and  the  whole  process  is  repeated  continuously.  Each  series  of 
changes  returns  to  the  point  of  beginning  —  makes  a  complete 
circle.  Each  pSLVi  of  the  process  is  both  cause  and  eflfect  to  every 
other  part.  So  it  is  in  society.  There  are  the  various  processes 
which  have  to  do  with  sustentation,  the  processes  which  have  to 
do  with  control,  and  the  processes  that  serve  to  perpetuate  the 
traditions,  customs,  laws,  etc.,  from  generation  to  generation. 
Each  of  these  partial  processes  conditions  the  others  and  is  con- 
ditioned by  them.  The  moral  and  governmental  control  which  a 
society  exercises  over  its  members  is  essential  to  the  going  on  of 
the  industrial  processes.  Likewise  the  industrial  processes  con- 
dition the  processes  of  moral  and  governmental  control.  Both 
of  these  would  fail  were  it  not  that  the  traditions,  customs, 
knowledge,  laws,  beliefs,  etc.,  of  the  people  of  one  generation 
were  perpetuated  in  the  next;  and  the  perpetuation  of  these 
depends  upon  the  processes  of  sustentation  and  control.  The 
social  series  repeats  itself  in  its  essential  characteristics.  Par- 
ticular social  groupings  come  and  go,  but  each  resembles  its 
predecessors  in  type.  Society,  then,  in  virtue  of  this  interdepend- 
ence of  parts,  this  circuitousness  of  process,  is  organic.  It 
remains  yet  to  say  in  what  sense  it  is  organic.  Is  it  subjectively 
organic?    Or  is  it  objectively  organic? 

Society  has  no  end  for  itself,  no  end  in  consciousness.    Society 
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does  not  have  conscious  experience.  There  is  no  social  over-soul. 
There  is  no  single  psychic  process  corresponding  to  the  whole  of 
the  social  process.  Consequently,  society  is  not  a  subjectively 
organic  whole.  It  is  not  a  psychic  whole.  Social  ends  are 
objective.  To  be  real,  or  subjective,  they  must  be  reflected  in  the 
conscious  experience  of  some  person.  The  words  "  function," 
"  purpose,"  "  end,"  and  "  means  "  when  applied  to  the  social  unity 
are  used  in  a  purely  objective  sense.  Otherwise  there  is  a  social 
over-soul. 

Society,  then,  is  an  objectively  organic  unity  in  that  the  pur- 
poses and  ends  of  society  are  not  consciously  experienced  by 
society  as  a  whole,  but  are  reflected  in  the  experience  of  the 
psychic  individual.  So  far  the  social  unity  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  plant.  To  this  extent  the  biological  analogy  is  better  than  the 
psychological  analogy.  Still  the  social  unity  differs  from  that  of 
the  plant.    How  does  it  differ? 

If  by  analysis  we  break  up  the  biological  process  into  parts, 
and  then  still  further  break  these  up,  and  so  continue  to  the 
smallest  partial  process  known,  we  shall  get,  first,  partial  processes 
describable  in  biological  terms;  then,  smaller  and  smaller  pro- 
cesses similarly  describable;  and,  finally,  processes  that  can  be 
described  only  in  physical  and  chemical  terms.  Thus  in  the  plant 
there  are  germination,  nutrition,  growth,  and  fruiting — pro- 
cesses described  in  terms  of  plant  function.  Taking  any  one 
process,  say  nutrition,  it  can  be  subdivided  into  absorption, 
elaboration,  circulation,  assimilation,  etc. —  processes  described  in 
terms  of  plant  function.  Then  take  one  of  these,  say  elaboration, 
and  it  can  be  described  finally  only  in  physical  or  chemical 
terms — the  food  material  undergoes  certain  chemical  changes, 
and  its  physical  properties  are  likewise  altered.  If  we  look  for 
the  real  end  or  purpose,  we  cannot  find  it  in  the  plant  as  a  whole 
nor  in  any  part.    It  is  outside  and  belongs  to  a  person. 

Now,  if  we  similarly  analyze  the  social  process  into  its 
greater  and  smaller  parts,  the  series  will  be  in  some  respects 
different.  Breaking  up  the  social  process  into  its  parts,  there  are, 
first,  partial  social  processes  of  various  grades  —  that  is,  pro- 
cesses describable  in  terms  of  social  function.     Continuing,  we 
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come  to  processes  that  can  be  described  only  in  terms  of  indi- 
vidual activity.  Thus  we  have  the  various  industrial  processes 
as  partial  social  processes.  Take  one,  say  the  food-producing 
process  of  a  given  society.  This  may  be  subdivided  into  its  parts 
—  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  commerce.  Take  one  of 
these,  say  manufacturing,  and  that  may  be  subdivided  into  vari- 
ous stages  and  processes.  Continuing  this  subdivision,  we  eventu- 
ally reach  a  process  which  is  performed  by  an  individual  man  — 
shoveling  coal,  for  instance.  The  partial  processes  involved  in 
this  individual  activity  are  describable  only  in  biological  or  psy- 
chological terms.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  certain  physical 
org^ism  operating  through  its  parts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
accomplish  a  certain  objective  result  —  moving  the  coal.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  certain  process  of  consciousness.  The  indi- 
vidual .  feels  in  certain  ways,  he  knows  certain  things,  he  has 
certain  purposes  and  employs  certain  means  to  their  attainment. 

This  analysis  could  be  continued  further,  on  both  the  objective 
and  the  subjective  sides,  but  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. The  important  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  at  a  certain 
stage  of  the  analysis  we  reach  the  conscious  individual,  and  that 
the  real  end  of  the  whole  process  lies  in  such  individuals.  It  is 
only  as  social  ends  are  transmuted  into  conscious  valuations  that 
there  is  any  real  end.  In  the  case  of  the  plant,  in  order  to  find  a 
real  end  it  was  necessary  to  look  to  a  larger  whole  embracing 
some  conscious  individual.  In  the  case  of  society,  in  order  to  find 
a  real  end  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  a  smaller  whole,  a  part  of 
society  —  a  conscious  individual.  In  this  respect  the  objectively 
organic  unity  of  society  differs  from  that  of  the  biological  unity. 

So  far  the  nature  of  the  psychic  unity  has  been  taken  for 
granted,  and  now  it  will  need  but  brief  statement  in  order  to 
distinguish  between  it  and  the  social  unity.  Psychology  treats  of 
consciousness  as  such.  The  psychic  unity  is  the  subjective 
individual.  The  individual  is  conscious  of  himself  as  a  self.  All 
the  mental  processes  belong  to  him.  To  all  of  his  experience  he 
gives  a  self-reference.  The  individual  perceives,  remembers, 
imagines,  reasons,  feels,  etc.,  and  knows  that  he  does  these  things. 
They  are  partial  processes  deriving  their  meaning  from  -dieir 
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relation  to  the  mental  process  as  a  whole.  The  essential  character- 
istic of  the  psychic  unity  is  that  it  does  have  this  self -reference, 
that  its  processes  belong  to  a  conscious  individual  and  derive 
their  meaning  from  their  relation  to  the  mental  unity  of  indi- 
vidual experience. 

The  writers  of  what  is  here  desigfnated  as  the  psychological 
school  of  sociologists  find  the  unity  of  society  in  some  psycho- 
logical process.  I  do  not  include  in  this  group  psychologists  who 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  individual  consciousness  is 
socially  conditioned,  or  sociologists  who  seek  to  explain  social 
phenomena  by  a  more  adequate  analysis  of  individual  psychic 
processes,  but  only  those  writers  who  expressly  or  by  implication 
hold  that  the  social  unity  is  a  psychic  unity.  Among  such  writers 
may  be  mentioned  Le  Bon,  Giddings,  Vincent,  and  Elwood. 
While  these  writers  hold  in  many  respects  widely  differing  views, 
they  are  here  placed  together  because  they  agree  in  finding  the 
unity  of  society  on  the  psychic  side. 

The  theory  that  society  is  a  psychic  unity  seems  to  arise  out  of 
a  confusion  of  various  possible  meanings  of  the  term  "social 
consciousness,"  and  so  before  presenting  it  for  criticism  it  will  be 
best  to  analyze  this  term.    In  this  analysis  I  follow  Dr.  Dewey.*' 

By  "  social  consciousness "  may  be  meant  a  single  conscious 
process  corresponding  on  the  subjective  side  to  the  whole 
objective  social  process.  This  conception  would  imply  a  social 
ego,  a  social  sensorium,  a  social  over-soul,  an  omniscient  social 
individual. 

A  second  view  is  that  social  consciousness  is  just  the  common 
objective  content  of  consciousness  of  the  various  individuals  in  a 
social  group.  In  a  gfiven  situation  a  number  of  individuals  may 
think  about  the  same  thing,  may  reach  similar  conclusions,  and 
may  experience  similar  feelings. 

Again,  the  term  "  social  consciousness  "  may  be  used  to  denote 
a  oneness  of  interest  or  purpose.  The  conscious  experience  of 
two  individuals  may  differ  in  certain  ways,  and  this  very  differ- 
ence may  enable  them  to  work  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  realize 

*  Unpublished  lectures,  autumn  of  1902. 
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an  end  that  exists  for  both  ahke.  Diversity  of  objective  content 
contributes  to  one  purposed  result. 

A  fourth  view  is  that  any  consciousness  is  social  in  so  far  as 
it  is  socially  conditioned.  In  so  far  as  individual  consciousness  is 
determined  by  the  fact  that  the  individual  is  a  social  individual, 
it  is  social  consciousness.  Social  consciousness  is  consciousness 
with  reference  to  a  social  situation.  In  this  sense  all  individual 
consciousness  is  social. 

Nearly  all  writers  of  this  school  specifically  reject  the  first 
conception  —  the  social  over-soul  —  and  still  they  do  not  wholly 
escape  from  it.  There  is  from  their  standpoint  one  thing  strongly 
in  its  favor.  It  does  secure  unity.  If  we  admit  the  existence 
of  a  conscious  over-soul  whose  psychic  processes  include  all 
social  phenomena,  we  have  society  a  psychic  unity  without  any 
further  argument.  While  nearly  all  sociologists  disclaim  this 
view,  many  of  the  psychological  sociologists  in  their  search  for  a 
unity  are  constantly  forced  back  to  it.  In  one  sentence  they  will 
deny  it,  thereby  losing  unity  for  society;  in  the  next  they  will 
assert  unity  for  the  social  process  by  implying  an  over-soul. 

Le  Bon  in  describing  the  mental  phenomena  of  people  in  a 
crowd,  or  mob,  says : 

The  sentiments  and  ideas  of  all  the  persons  in  the  gathering  take  one 
and  the  same  direction,  and  their  conscious  personality  vanishes.  A  collective 
mind   is   formed,   doubtless   transitory,   but   presenting   very   clearly   defined 

characteristics It  [the  crowd]   forms  a  single  being  and  is  subject  to 

the  law  of  the  mental  unity  of  crowds.* 

Here  we  have  the  mental  unity  of  a  social  group  based  upon 
the  sentiments  and  ideas  of  all  the  persons  taking  one  and  the 
same  direction,  and  the  vanishing  of  individual  conscious  per- 
sonality. If  this  is  taken  merely  as  a  rough  %urative  way  of 
describing  what  takes  place  in  a  mob,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
it.  As  a  scientific  description  of  what  really  occurs  it  is  faulty 
in  several  respects.  That  the  sentiments  and  ideas  of  all  the 
persons  in  the  gathering  take  one  and  the  same  direction  is  true 
only  in  part.  Doubtless  there  is  a  general  similarity  of  sentiments 
and  ideas,  but  if  it  were  possible  to  get  an  accurate  description  of 

•T**  Crowd:  A  Study  of  the  Popular  Mind.  p.  26. 
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each  man's  mental  processes,  a  certain  dissimilarity  would  be 
found.  No  two  would  be  entirely  alike.  No  matter  with  what 
power  the  circumstances  control  the  minds  of  the  people,  each 
man's  character  and  previous  experiences  will  in  some  way  modify 
his  sentiments  and  ideas,  thus  giving  him  an  individuality  of  his 
own.  Conscious  personality  does  not  vanish.  If  it  did,  there 
would  be  no  "persons  in  the  gathering,"  and  consequently  no 
sentiments  and  ideas  to  "  take  one  and  the  same  direction."  Of 
course,  this  similarity  of  sentiments  and  ideas  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  situation.  But  just  as  long  as  we  consider  ideas 
and  sentiments,  we  get  not  unity,  but  plurality.  The  very  lan- 
guage of  the  statement  —  "all  the  persons,"  "same  direction"  — 
compels  the  reader  to  think  plurality',  not  unity.  This  is  not  to 
deny  unity  to  the  crowd,  but  the  unity  is  found  entirely  on  the 
side  of  overt  activity,  not  on  the  side  of  consciousness. 

Similarly  Professor  Giddings's  theory  of  social  unity  is  based 
essentially  upon  the  common  content  of  consciousness  and  the 
common  purpose  of  co-operating  individuals.  His  position  is 
best  presented  by  means  of  a  few  quotations : 

Believing  that  sociology  is  a  psychological  science,  ....  I  have 
endeavored  to  direct  attention  chiefly  to  the  psychic  aspects  of  social 
phenomena.^ 

It  [sociology]  is  a  science  that  tries  to  conceive  of  society  in  its  unity 
and  attempts  to  explain  it  in  terms  of  cosmic  cause  and  law.* 

The  central  doctrine  of  this  book  is  that  the  consciousness  of  kind  dis- 
tinguishes social  from  non-social  phenomena,  and  is  the  principal  cause  of 
social  conduct.* 

As  long  as  everybody  talks  about  "public  opinion,"  the  "popular  con- 
science," the  "  sovereign  will  of  the  people,"  and  so  on,  nobody  need  be 
deceived  by  such  tenns  as  "the  social  consciousness,"  "the  social  mind," 
"  the  social  memory,"  and  the  "  social  will."  No  careful  reader  of  these  pages 
will  suppose  that  I  believe  in  a  social  Ego,  a  social  sensorium,  or  a  tran- 
scendental somewhat  over  and  above  individual  minds.  My  view  of  the  whole 
subject  is  made  perfectly  clear,  I  hope,  when  I  say  that  by  the  social  will  I 
mean  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  the  concert  of  individual  wills." 

All  true  social  facts  are  psychical  in  their  nature." 

It  might  be  thought  that  sociology  could  meet  this  criticism  [as  to 
failure  to  demonstrate  the  underlying  unity  alleged]  by  surrendering  all  sub- 

''  Principles  of  Sociology.  3d  ed.,  Preface,  p.  v.  *  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

•  Ibid.,  Preface,  p.  ix.  *•  Ibid..  Preface,  p.  xvL  "  Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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jective  explanations  to  other  sciences,  and  by  confining  itself  to  an  elaboration 
of  the  objective  explanation.  But  this  would  be  to  abandon  entirely  the 
claim  to  the  unity  of  social  phenomena.  The  volitional  process  is  obviously 
essential.  If  there  is  no  unity  here,  there  is  none  anywhere  in  society; 
apparent  unity  is  a  circumstance  of  the  physical  basis  only." 

We  must  carefully  avoid  associating  false  conceptions  with  the  terms 
social  mind  and  social  consciousness.  They  do  not  stand  for  mere 
abstractions.  The  social  mind  is  a  concrete  thing.  It  is  more  than  any 
individual  mind  and  dominates  every  individual  will.  Yet  it  exists  only  in 
individual  minds,  and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  consciousness  but  that  of 
individuals.  The  social  consciousness,  then,  is  nothing  more  than  the  feeling 
or  the  thought  that  appears  at  the  same  moment  in  all  individuals,  or  that  is 
propagated  from  one  to  another  through  the  assembly  or  the  community." 

In  a  true  social  self-consciousness,  which  must  be  described  rather  than 
defined,  the  distinctive  peculiarity  is  that  each  individual  makes  his  neighbor's 
feeling  or  judgment  an  object  of  thought,  at  the  same  instant  that  he  makes 
his  own  feeling  or  thought  such  an  object;  that  he  judges  the  two  to  be 
identical,  and  that  he  then  acts  with  a  full  consciousness  that  his  fellows  have 
come  to  like  conclusions,  and  will  act  in  like  ways." 

A  fruitful  source  of  error  with  Professor  Giddings  is  his 
failure  to  distinguish  between  a  thinking  process  and  the  objective 
content  of  that  process.  He  assumes  that  a  feeling  or  thought  is 
a  thing  which  may  appear  in  many  individual  minds  at  once.  Of 
course,  many  persons  may  think  about  the  same  object,  may  reach 
similar  conclusions,  and  as  a  result  of  such  thinking  may  act  in 
similar  ways;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  many  thinking 
processes  constitute  a  single  process,  nor  the  many  volitional  pro- 
cesses a  single  volitional  process,  even  if  the  objective  contents 
are  precisely  the  same  and  the  conclusions  and  overt  activities 
entirely  similar.  If  each  of  ten  men  sees  a  fire,  and  all  think  and 
feel  that  it  ought  to  be  extinguished,  and  all  co-operate  in  extin- 
guishing it,  we  do  not  have,  from  a  psychological  standpoint,  one 
thought,  one  feeling,  nor  one  volitional  process.  Each  man's 
experience  is  a  whole  experience  and  not  a  mere  part.  The  unity 
of  the  group  is  to  be  found  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  objective 
situation  and  the  overt  activity.  For  the  psychologist,  as  such, 
thought  has  no  meaning  other  than  a  thinking  process.  The 
objective  content  of  thought  is  not  the  subject-matter  of  psy- 

»/«</.,  p.  13.  "/Wd.,  p.  134-  '*Ibid.,  p.  137.  "Op.  cit..  p. ^3. 
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chology,  but  it  is  the  subject-matter,  and  all  the  subject-matter,  of 
all  the  sciences  treating  of  objective  reality. 

This  does  not  in  any  sense  deny  the  fact  that  for  the  explana- 
tion of  social  phenomena  we  must  bring  in  the  psychic  individual. 
It  only  means  that  the  social  process  in  its  unity  is  not  psychic. 
The  botanist  explains  the  plant-process  in  part  by  means  of  cer- 
tain chemical  processes.  But  this  does  not  make  the  plant  a 
chemical  unity.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  chemist,  the  plant- 
process  is  not  a  process,  but  a  multitude  of  processes  describable 
in  terms  of  ions,  atoms,  and  molecules.  In  a  similar  way  the 
sociologist  must  explain  the  social  process  by  means  of  psychic 
processes ;  and,  similarly,  unity  is  lost  and  plurality  got  by  taking 
the  point  of  view  of  the  psychologist. 

If,  then,  we  attempt  to  describe  the  activity  of  several 
co-operating  persons  in  tenns  of  psychic  processes,  we  have  not 
unity,  but  plurality.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  conceive  of  the 
activity  of  all  as  a  single  unified  process  —  a  social  process — we 
must  describe  it  in  objective,  not  in  psychological,  terms.  In  a 
social  group  all  the  members  may  think  and  feel  and  act  with 
reference  to  the  same  objective  situation.  To  say  that  they  parti- 
cipate in  one  thought  —  thinking  process  —  would  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  a  "  transcendental  somewhat,"  which  Professor  Giddings 
repudiates. 

Whether  an  activity  is  social  or  not  does  not  depend  upon  its 
psychic  character  —  whether  it  is  imitative  or  not  —  nor  upon 
similarity  of  the  objective  content  of  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
associated  individuals,  nor  yet  upon  their  purposive  co-operation 
toward  a  single  objective  end.  If  the  activity  is  socially  con- 
ditioned, if  it  derives  its  meaning  from  the  fact  that  the  actor  is  a 
social  being,  if  it  does  practically  tend  to  maintain  the  situation 
—  the  social  process  —  then  it  is  social.  It  is  impossible  to  divide 
up  an  individual's  activity  into  social  and  non-social.  All  his 
activity  is  social.  The  activity  of  a  savage  who  climbs  a  tree  for 
fruit  with  which  to  satisfy  his  hunger  is  as  truly  social  as  that  of 
the  orator  before  his  audience,  or  that  of  the  chieftain  leading  his 
followers. 

Professor  George  E.  Vincent,  in  his  Social  Mind  and  Educa- 
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Hon,  takes  a  position  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  of  Professor 
Gidding^.  He  finds  social  unity  in  the  common  content  of  con- 
sciousness and  in  co-operative  activity.  The  following  quotations 
are  taken  from  the  above-mentioned  book : 

The  sociological  organism  is  in  the  final  analysis  a  psychic  organism." 

A  distinction  must  be  made  at  the  outset  between  individual  and  social 
consciousness.  Each  member  of  society  may  be  conscious  of  his  own  thoughts 
and  feelings,  but  it  is  only  when  these  thoughts  and  feelings  are  common  to  a 
whole  group  that  social  consciousness  appears." 

Social  consciousness  is  simply  consciousness  of  the  same  thought  or 
feeling  on  the  part  of  communicating  individuals." 

Social  self-consciousness  implies  a  further  element  of  purposive  co-opera- 
tion between  such  individuals  toward  a  more  or  less  definite  end." 

Elsewhere  Professor  Vincent  guards  against  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  his  theory.  He  does  not  believe  in  a  social  over-soul. 
There  is  no  consciousness  but  individual  consciousness.  The 
necessity  for  thus  guarding  himself  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
statement  that  society  is  a  psychic  organism  practically  asserts 
what  he  denies.  The  expression  "  thoughts  and  feelings  common 
to  a  whole  group"  involves  the  self-contradiction  of  the  whole 
theory.  "  Common  to  "  implies  a  plurality,  but  only  one  group 
is  mentioned.  The  expression  must  mean  common  to  the  several 
persons  of  a  group.  But  can  one  thinking  process  be  a  thing  in 
which  several  persons  participate?  If  so,  this  is  a  social  and  at 
the  same  time  a  psychic  unity.  Otherwise  the  unity  lies  entirely 
on  the  objective  and  overt  side. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Elwood's  theory  differs  from  those  of  Pro- 
fessors Giddings  and  Vincent  in  that  he  throws  the  emphasis  over 
on  the  side  of  function.  To  Dr.  Elwood  the  functional  unity  of 
the  social  process  on  the  objective  side  is  brought  about  through 
a  unified  psychic  process.  The  following  quotations  are  taken 
from  his  articles  entitled  "  Prolegomena  to  Social  Psychology," 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  : 

Now,  the  assumption  that  there  are  "  mental  phenomena  dependent  upon 
a  community  of  individuals " "  presupposes  psychical  processes  which  are 
more  than  merely  individual,  which  are  m/fr-individual." 

"  The  Social  Mind  and  Education,  p.  92. 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  18,  19.  ^^  Ibid.,  p.  69.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  69. 

"  Quoted  from  Kulpe,  Outlines  of  Psychology. 

*  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  IV,  p.  656. 
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Social  psychology,  then,  if  somewhat  more  strictly  defined,  has  as  its  task 
to  examine  and  explain  the  form  or  mechanism  of  these  group  psychical 
processes." 

Whatever  psychical  phenomena  may  be  regarded  as  pertaining  to  group- 
life  as  such  are,  therefore,  the  proper  subject-matter  of  social  psychology* 

It  is  evident  that  the  only  social  psychology  which  is  possible  is  a  psy- 
chology of  the  activities  and  development  of  the  social  group,  a  "  functional 
psychology  of  the  collective  mind."  ** 

Is  there,  then,  a  collective  psychical  life,  in  which  the  psychical  life  of  the 
individual  is  but  a  constitutive  element?  ....  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is 
that  there  could  be  no  such  phenomena  as  public  opinion,  the  Zeitgeist,  tra- 
dition, social  ideals,  and  the  like,  if  the  individuals  of  a  social  group  were 
psychically  autonomous  and  independent.** 

But  the  real  proof  of  the  existence  of  socio-psychical  processes  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  social  groups  act,  that  they  are  functional  unities  capable  of 
making  inner  and  outer  adjustments.** 

This  principle  of  organization  can  be  no  other,  on  the  psychological  side, 
than  a  psychical  process  which  extends  throughout  the  group  and  unifies  it.** 

Human  society  may,  therefore,  with  propriety  be  styled  a  psychical 
organism.*^ 

The  concept  of  the  social  mind,  then,  is  not  meaningless,  although  it  does 
not  mean  that  society  presents  a  unified  consciousness,  much  less  that  it  is 
ruled  over  by  a  mysterious  entity  resembling  the  "soul"  of  theology  and 
metaphysics.** 

The  theory  of  inter-individual  psychic  processes  and  g^oup 
psychical  processes  has  been  sufficiently  criticised.  There  are  no 
"psychical  phenomena  pertaining  to  the  group-life  as  such;" 
there  is  no  collective  mind.  Public  opinion,  the  Zeitgeist,  tradi- 
tion, social  ideals,  and  the  like  are  not  psychic  phenomena,  if  we 
consider  them  from  the  standpoint  of  their  unity.  Public  opinion, 
if  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  psychology,  is  not  one,  but 
a  thousand  opinions.  Its  unity  is  purely  objective,  and,  hence, 
not  psychic.  Kiilpe's  statement  that  there  are  mental  phenomena 
dependent  upon  a  community  of  individuals  need  mean  only  that 
the  individual's  psychic  processes  are  socially  conditioned — that 
they  are  what  they  are  because  the  individual  is  a  social  indi- 
vidual ;  that  the  individual  thinks,  feels,  and  acts  with  reference 
to  the  actual  social  situation;  and  social  psychology,  from  this 

*^lbid.,  p.  657.  ^ Ibid.,  pp.  102,  103.  "Ibid.,  p.  109. 

**Ibid.,  p.  6S7-  '^  Ibid.,  p.  104.  **  Ibid.,  p.  227. 

"Ibid.,  Vol.  V,  p.  100.  "Ibid.,  p.  104. 
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point  of  view,  would  be  a  psychology  of  individual  mental  pro- 
cesses, so  far  as  these  are  socially  conditioned. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  "psychical  process"  can  "extend 
throughout  the  group"  without  the  group  presenting  "unified 
consciousness,"  unless  we  assume  that  there  are  some  psychic  pro- 
cesses which  are  not  processes  of  consciousness.  In  fact,  this  is 
Dr.  Elwood's  assumption.  He  forgets  that  the  psychic  process 
is  the  process  from  the  standpoint  of  consciousness  as  such,  and 
takes  certain  objective  things  and  calls  them  psychic 

The  merit  of  the  work  of  the  psychological  sociologists  is 
that,  in  spite  of  a  false  forni  of  statement,  it  has  actually  assisted 
in  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  correct  analysis  of  the 
psychic  individual  as  a  means  to  the  explanation  of  social  phe- 
nomena. The  older  philosophers,  political  scientists,  and  econo- 
mists based  their  theories  upon  certain  unanalyzed  psychological 
assumptions.  They  had  simplified  the  character  of  the  psychic 
individual  in  a  way  that  seriously  falsified  it.  Some  simplification 
was  inevitable.  In  order  to  get  any  statement  of  a  scientific 
character,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  factors  of  so 
complex  a  situation  by  ignoring  the  less  important.  The  criticism 
is  not  that  they  did  ignore  some  factors,  but  that  through  a  false 
analysis  they  were  led  to  ignore  certain  factors  that  were  essential 
to  the  solution  of  their  problems.  This,  of  course,  led  to  false 
conclusions.  Now,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  psy- 
chology used  by  the  psychological  sociologists  is  inadequate,  they 
have  helped  to  create  a  demand  for  the  use  of  a  better  psychology. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  confused  the  unity  of  the  social 
process  with  the  unity  of  the  psychic  process,  they  have  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  social  process  can  be  explained  only 
through  a  better  knowledge  of  the  social  individual. 

It  may  be  admissible,  in  conclusion,  to  venture  a  somewhat 
more  formal  definition  of  the  social  unity.  A  social  group  is  a 
unity  in  that  all  the  activities  of  its  various  members  may  be 
thought  of  as  constituting  a  whole,  and  that  this  conception  has 
scientific  and  practical  value.  A  social  group  is  an  objective  unity 
in  that  its  end  lies  outside  of  itself,  as  a  unity  —  in  that  society  is 
not  conscious.    A  society  may  be  thought  of  as  organic  in  that 
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the  social  process  is  circuitous,  consisting  of  interdependent  parts. 
It  is  organic  in  the  same  sense  that  a  plant  is  organic  —  quasi- 
organic  or  objectively  organic.  A  social  group  is  composed  of 
persons  who  are  conscious  individuals,  and  all  real  social  ends  are 
to  be  found  in  these  individuals.  The  social  unity,  then,  is  an 
objectively  organic  unity  whose  constituent  parts  are  psychic 
individuals. 

RoMANzo  Adams. 

Nevada  Statb  University. 
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PART    III.    GENERAL    STRUCTURE    OF    SOCIETIES. 

CHAPTER    VII.      THE    SOCIAL    FRONTIERS.       (CONTINUED.) 

SBCnON    in.     BELIEFS,    PRACTICES,    AND    INSTITUTIONS    RELATING    TO    THE    SOCIAL 
UMITS  AMONG  PRIMITIVE  PEOPLES.      (CONTINUED.) 

The  structure  of  the  internal  org^s  always  tends  toward 
adjustment.  In  reality,  the  frontier  line  is  the  expression  both  of 
the  internal  organization  and  of  the  relations  of  that  to  the  sur- 
roundings. As,  according  to  Bancroft,  the  ancient  Pueblos  of 
North  America,  sheltered  in  their  walled  villages,  went  to  war 
only  to  repel  invasion,  so  their  interior  state  approached  a  peace- 
ful democracy;  they  had  a  governor  and  council,  chosen  each 
year  by  the  people,  and  were  monogamous.  This  law  of  correla- 
tion between  the  external  structure  and  the  internal  organization 
is,  however,  only  a  particular  application  of  the  general  law  of  the 
correlation  of  the  social  organs  —  a  law  which  we  shall  study  at 
another  time. 

Heretofore  it  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  sociology 
that  the  frontier,  the  exterior  limit  of  every  society,  is  a  part  of 
the  structure  of  that  society,  and  constitutes  the  most  simple  and 
most  general  condition  of  its  existence;  constitutes,  first  of  all, 
its  successive  differentiations. 

The  phenomena  observed  in  America  by  Bancroft  are  found 
also  among  the  colonists  who,  having  peaceful  relations  with  their 
neighbors,  have  limits  which  are  not  at  all  essentially  military. 
The  amiable  and  peaceful  tribes  of  Bodos  and  Dhimals  have  high 
morality  and  large  independence  of  character;  they  resist  unrea- 
sonable injunctions  with  an  indomitable  obstinacy;  likewise  they 
do  not  give  themselves  over  to  any  act  of  violence  against  their 
neighbors ;  they  refrain  from  similar  acts  within  the  group.  The 
peaceful  Lephas  undergo  great  privations  rather  than  submit  to 
oppression  and  injustice;  they  seldom  quarrel;  in  all  cases  the 
disputes  are  adjusted  by  chiefs  elected  from  the  people;    they 
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make  reparations  and  reciprocal  concessions;  they  forget  injuries. 
The  Santal,  in  his  simple  spirit,  possesses  a  keen  sense  of  justice, 
and  if  one  attempts  to  force  him,  he  prefers  to  leave  the  country; 
the  people  are  virtuous;  crimes,  and  magistrates  charged  with 
punishing  them,  are  unknown.  Among  the  Hos,  who  belong  to 
the  same  group,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  honesty  or  the  veracity  of 
a  man  be  suspected  for  him  to  kill  himself.  The  Santals,  the 
Leptchas,  the  Alfarons,  the  Jakuns,  are  hospitable,  obliging,  and 
beneficent;  the  Bodos,  the  Dhimals,  the  Hotchs,  the  Santals,  the 
Leptchas,  are  monogamous,  chaste,  faithful;  in  general,  daugh- 
ters and  sons  are  equal.  Among  the  Bodos  and  Dhimals,  essen- 
tially peaceful,  the  priestly  offices,  contrary  to  Brahmanism,  are 
not  hereditary,  but  belong  to  all  the  elders.  Among  the  Santals, 
however,  two  of  the  tribes  are  especially  set  apart  to  religion  and 
furnish  a  g^eat  majority  of  the  priests.  Among  them  a  betrothed 
woman  abandons  her  clan  and  gods  for  those  of  her  husband. 
A  person  passes  easily  from  one  dan  to  another,  from  one  tribe  to 
another.  In  a  word,  although  there  are  limits  and  territorial 
boundaries  for  classes  and  tribes,  these  limits  never  assume  the 
form  of  military  frontiers;  and,  as  has  been  seen,  the  external 
situation  of  these  societies  is  correlative  to  their  internal  peaceful 
organizations,  the  moral  elements  of  which  have  especially 
impressed  observers,  although  that  high  morality  rests  primarily 
upon  favorable  economic  conditions,  and  upon  external  conditions 
on  the  whole  equally  favorable. 

Reclus  says  that,  although  the  Santals  are  agriculturists, 
they  are  nevertheless  nomads  and  love  to  change  their  place  of 
abode.  About  two  million  of  them  inhabit  the  valleys  of  Behar 
and  Bengal.  Their  moving  about  is  explained,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  soil  they  are  cultivating  is  impoverished  they 
move  into  the  jungle  to  seek  other  land  to  be  grubbed  out.  In 
some  districts  in  which  there  were  only  3,000  people  in  1790, 
there  were  200,000  in  1840,  and,  in  spite  of  themselves,  all  the 
land  being  taken  up,  they  had  become  sedentary.  They  had  also 
come  into  contact  with  military  societies.  The  Mongols  and  the 
English  have  made  serfs  of  this  peaceful  and  virtuous  population, 
and  the  moving  about  that  is  seen  among  them  now  is  only  the 
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work  of  great  capitalists  and  proprietors  exploiting  their  labor. 
Yet  marriages  continue  to  be  made  between  individuals  of  differ- 
ent classes.  Expulsion  from  the  tribe  and  deprivation  of  rights 
common  to  members  of  the  tribe  are  the  two  chief  means  of 
punishment.  This  is  true,  says  the  illustrious  geographer,  among 
all  the  original  peoples  of  Bengal  —  Leptchas,  Kotchs,  Kohls, 
etc^ 

Thus,  so  long  as  these  peoples  found  among  themselves  and 
in  their  environment  conditions  favorable  to  their  peaceful 
development,  their  exterior  frontiers  were  of  little  consequence, 
as  were  the  class  distinctions  within  the  group;  but  when  the 
vacant  territory  had  become  scarce  through  the  increase  of  the 
population,  and  when  they  came  into  contact  with  peoples  already 
subjected,  their  equilibrium  of  equality  and  peace  g^ve  place  to 
an  equilibrium  of  inequality  maintained  by  force,  and  which 
tended  not  only  to  their  economic  subjugation,  but  also  to  the 
destruction  of  their  moral  qualities. 

In  reality,  it  is  not  the  hunting  stage,  not  the  pastoral  stage, 
and  not  the  agricultural  stage  in  itself  which  is  naturally 
peaceful  or  naturally  warlike;  it  is  only  the  external  and  the 
internal  conditions  of  their  development  which  imprint  the  one 
character  or  the  other.  We  must  therefore  reject  altogether  that 
old  hypothesis  which  explains  the  militarism  of  Sparta  and  Rome 
by  their  economico-agricultural  hypothesis,  of  which  the  legend 
of  the  soldier-laborer  is  a  survival.  War  and  peace  are  inherent 
in  different  classes  of  economic  existence;  industrial  and  com- 
mercial societies  are  not  from  their  nature  essentially  peaceful, 
contrary  to  the  hypothesis  of  St.  Simon,  Augiiste  Comte,  and 
Herbert  Spencer  —  a  hypothesis  unfortunately  inconsistent  with 
the  facts.  The  truth  is  that  among  commercial  and  industrial 
peoples,  as  well  as  among  ag^cultural  peoples,  equilibrium  and 
peace  depend  upon  the  interior  organization  and  its  correspond- 
ence to  the  exterior. 

According  to  von  Martins,  quoted  by  E.  de  Laveleye,*  in  all 
North  America  there  did  not  exist  a  single  race  as  nomadic  as 

*  Elis6e  Reclus,  New  Universal  Geography,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  337  ff. 

*  Property  and  its  Primitive  Forms,  pp.  300  ff. 
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those  of  the  steppes  of  Asia,  except  the  Murras,  who  wandered 
from  place  to  place  without  having  any  settled  abode.  All  the 
other  peoples  g^ve  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
frontiers  of  the  Murras,  different  from  those  of  the  other  tribes, 
were  movable,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  they  did  not 
exist.  I  would  add  that  it  would  be  another  mistake  to  suppose 
that  all  frontiers  are  not  movable;  they  are  always  variable.  It 
remains,  nevertheless,  true  that  a  frontier  can  exist,  although  it  be 
fluctuating.  In  the  example  given  above,  differing  in  part  from 
others,  there  is  the  continual  displacement  of  population  and 
territory  which  is  characteristic;  mobility  of  the  frontier  only 
manifests  a  quite  rudimentary  mode  of  adaptation  and  of  social 
equilibration.  When  one  tribe  of  the  Murras  established  itself 
temporarily  in  a  region,  the  territory  of  which  it  took  possession 
was  considered  by  all  as  the  property  of  the  community. 

We  see  very  clearly  here  that  in  primitive  societies  the  fron- 
tiers called  political  are  the  frontiers  or  limits  of  property.  But 
this  property,  in  the  case  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  commu- 
nistic, and  if  the  society,  because  of  the  situation  in  which  it  finds 
itself,  is  warlike,  the  economic  frontier,  and  also  the  other  more 
specialized  frontiers,  tend  to  assume  a  military  structure,  at  once 
aggressive,  coercive,  and  prohibitive. 

Can  it  be  said,  then,  that  the  communistic  form  of  property  of 
the  horde,  the  clan,  or  the  tribe  will  come  to  be  substituted  for 
private  property  in  land,  or  for  other  forms  of  property,  to  the 
advantage,  economic  and  otherwise,  of  the  group?  Evidently 
not.  The  frontier  continues,  in  these  new  conditions,  to  represent 
the  organ  of  envelopment  (enveloppe),  of  protection,  and  of 
attack;  the  means  of  communication  for  the  economic  interests, 
and  for  other  more  specialized  interests  common  to  the  gfroup. 
In  a  word,  with  a  content  always  variable,  and  under  forms 
equally  variable,  the  function  of  frontiers  is  constant,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  represented  by  constant,  but  morphologically  diversi- 
fied, organs.  The  smallest  special  society  has  its  limits  correlative 
to  its  organization,  just  as  individual  societies  have  their  limits  in 
the  great  universal  society,  the  forces  and  forms  of  which  are 
equally  delimited. 
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From  all  these  facts  and  institutions  relative  to  their  life  there 
result,  among  these  different  peoples  who  have  not  yet  what  we 
call  social  and  political  theories,  some  beliefs,  more  or  less 
co-ordinated,  which  are  nevertheless  the  embryo  of  the  theories 
that  we  meet  in  the  most  advanced  states.  Thus,  the  Murras  do 
not  comprehend,  according  to  von  Martins,  that  land  can  belong 
to  an  individual.  It  would  follow  that  this  conception  of  the 
economic  order  from  the  territorial  point  of  view  reflects  exactly 
a  condition  that  does  not  rest  upon  the  existence  of  territorial 
limits  of  the  individual  or  even  of  the  family.  There  would  be 
only  a  general  and  common  frontier,  as  there  was  only  a  general 
and  common  property.  The  Murras  never  permitted  a  member 
of  a  neighboring  tribe  to  settle  upon  their  territory,  unless 
detained  there  by  force.  On  the  other  hand,  as  they  were  not 
closely  bound  to  the  land  they  occupied,  and  as  their  kind  of 
property  did  not  necessarily  imply  fixity  of  tenure  of  the  soil  or 
specific  hereditary  transmission,  their  ideas  and  customs  con- 
formed to  that  economic  regime;  they  quitted  their  dwellings 
sometimes  without  appreciable  motives  in  order  to  settle  in 
another  locality.  Defense  of  the  territory  they  occupied  was  not 
for  them  of  capital  importance,  and  in  the  conditions  in  which 
they  found  themselves  their  habitual  migration  was  advantageous 
for  the  preservation  of  both  the  group  and  the  individuals. 

In  general,  hunting  populations  are  the  most  accentuated  types 
of  the  communal  forms  of  property,  in  so  far  as  property  is 
reserved  by  the  tribe.  Among  them  the  idea  of  property  possessed 
by  the  tribe  generally  arises  from  the  necessity  of  marking  off  the 
part  of  the  forest  which  is  indispensable  to  it  as  a  territory 
reserved  for  the  chase.  If  some  well-cultivated  clearings,  in  a 
territory  of  very  limited  extent,  are  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  numerous  population,  it  is  not  the  same  for  peoples  whose 
game  forms  almost  the  sole  alimentary  source.  Sometimes  the 
territory  reserved  for  this  purpose  extends  beyond  the  areas 
actually  occupied  by  the  tribe.  This  reserved  territory  is  neces- 
sary for  the  normal  development  of  the  group,  but  it  is  also  that 
which  is  exposed  to  invasions. 

Very  often  the  hunting  territory  of  the  tribe  is  naturally 
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bounded  by  rivers,  mountains,  etc.  However,  rivers  and  moun- 
tains are  not  impassable  barriers.  They  are  above  all  material 
signs  of  the  frontiers  of  the  group.  The  error  of  the  theorists 
has  been  in  considering  them  as  natural  frontiers,  as  indications 
presented  by  nature  for  the  fixation,  according  to  a  certain  plan, 
of  the  regions  within  the  limits  of  which  each  group  is  destined 
to  live  and  develop.  This  theory  was  never  more  than  a  super- 
ficial and  metaphysical  one,  by  means  of  which  the  jurists  and 
purely  political  theoricians  attempted  to  g^ve  a  material  basis  to 
the  conception  of  a  natural  and  immutable  order  of  societies. 
Neither  rivers,  nor  mountains,  nor  seas,  nor  oceans  are  frontiers 
traced  by  nature  once  and  for  all  and  in  a  definite  fashion. 
Always  and  everywhere  they  have  been  traversed  and  passed 
beyond,  according  to  necessities  of  the  internal  and  external 
equilibrium  of  societies.  Their  defensive  character  is  altogether 
secondary.  Their  indicative  character  is,  on  the  contrary,  essen- 
tial. The  territory  of  the  group  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
water  courses  nor  over  the  opposite  slopes  of  mountains  so  long 
as  the  territory  thus  bounded  suffices  for  the  social  needs.  When 
these  require  an  extension,  it  is  produced  by,  or  at  least  produces, 
the  conflict  which,  according  to  several  modes,  military  or  peace- 
ful, furnishes  the  basis  of  a  new  equilibrium. 

What  is  constant  is  a  limit,  and  so  far  as  possible,  but  acces- 
sorily,  a  more  or  less  visible  and  precise  indication  of  this  limit. 
There  is  always  a  frontier  even  in  absence  of  mountains  or  water 
courses.  Rocks,  cascades,  and  great  trees,  easily  recognizable, 
serve  as  boundaries.  From  trees  as  post-indicators,  covered  with 
the  national  colors,  the  evolution  is  visible.  The  one  fact  remain- 
ing true  is  that  the  most  apparent  natural  sign-indicators  succes- 
sively give  place,  as  indicators  of  limits,  to  purely  symbolical  and 
even  purely  ideal  signs,  but  susceptible  of  being  graphically  repre- 
sented upon  a  map;  as,  for  example,  in  Africa,  where  the  limits 
of  certain  parts  of  English,  French,  Belgian,  and  German  terri- 
tories are  indicated  by  the  enunciation  of  a  simple  degree  of 
longitude. 

Rivers  and  mountains  in  the  establishment  of  frontiers,  aside 
from  this  indicative  nature,  which  they  have  in  common  with 
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Other  signs,  play  only  a  strategic  and  military  role  from  the  stand- 
point of  attack  and  defense.  These  are  only  a  historical  form, 
secondary  and  subordinate  in  the  formation  of  frontiers.  They 
intervene  in  the  fixation  of  limits  only  in  order  to  perturb,  by 
artificial  means  and  by  force,  the  real  natural  boundaries  of  social 
groups  —  boundaries  which  are  above  all  social  and  positive. 
The  military  boundaries  established  in  order  to  favor  not  only 
defense,  but  oflfense,  are  far  from  representing,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  reciprocal  limits  of  intersocial  actions  and  reactions. 

If  neither  rivers,  seas,  oceans,  nor  mountains,  nor  even,  at 
certain  times,  deserts,  can  prevent  continued  variations  of  the 
intersocial  equilibrium,  we  can  then  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  evolution  of  the  sign-indicators  of  frontiers.  This  evolution 
is  effected  by  transferring  the  most  apparent  physical  forms  into 
more  and  more  ideal  symbolical  signs.  This  very  evolution  is 
favored  by  the  fact  that  between  a  great  many  groups  there  do 
not  exist  any  physical  or  geographical  phenomena  as  considerable 
as  those  which  have  furnished  the  basis  for  the  theory  of  the 
natural  frontiers.  To  illustrate,  there  are  six  trees  of  colossal 
size  still  existing  in  Mexico,  being  a  species  of  magnolia,  at  least 
six  hundred  years  old,  which  formerly  served  as  the  frontier  of 
the  state  of  the  ancient  king  of  the  Zapotecs.  We  can  still  admire 
them  at  Etla,  Teozacualco,  Zaniza,  Santiag^ito,  and  Totomo- 
chapa.  These  boundaries  were  fixed  through  traditions,  that  is, 
through  custom  and  even  through  formal  treaties.  When  it  was 
a  question  of  establishing  limits  of  this  kind,  the  witch-doctor  was 
called  in,  who  executed  some  magic  ceremonies  by  beating  a 
drum  called  maraca  —  a  drum  peculiar  to  all  the  savage  people  of 
America  —  and  by  smoking  long  cigars,  doubtless  in  order  to 
drive  away,  by  the  noise  and  smoke,  the  hostile  and  malignant 
spirits.  Sometimes  baskets,  rags,  and  bits  of  bark  were  sus- 
pended from  these  trees  in  order  to  render  the  frontiers  visible, 
violation  of  which  was  a  frequent  cause  of  war.  This  rag  is  the 
ancestor  of  the  flag  around  which  are  still  grouped  our  national 
forces  whose  colors  are  represented  upon  the  boundary  posts  of 
modern  nations.  Among  the  Murras  there  appears  also  to  have 
been  a  certain  understanding  in  reference  to  the  possession  of 
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territories  among  the  several  tribes.  When  one  of  these  tribes 
left  the  country,  it  ceded  its  hunting-ground  to  its  neighbors.  In 
this  organization  of  the  Murras  there  was  already  a  certain 
complexity.  There  also  existed  certain  private  properties  marked 
off,  but  inalienable ;  for  instance,  the  houses.  However,  the  latter 
were  themselves  owned  by  one  or  several  families,  who  inhabit 
them  together,  rather  than  by  a  particular  individual.^ 

All  of  the  observed  facts  thus  conspire  everywhere  and  always 
to  show  that  the  external  frontiers  of  each  group  are  in  correlation 
with  its  structure  and  its  internal  organization,  as  well  as  with  the 
structure  and  composition  of  the  surrounding  groups.  The  strik- 
ing similarity  of  facts,  institutions,  and  beliefs  among  the  most 
opposite  populations  is  naturally  explained  by  the  homogeneity  of 
the  existing  conditions,  and  by  the  laws  of  adaptation  to  these 
conditions,  without  the  necessity  of  taking  imitation  into  accoimt. 
Imitation,  like  invention,  is  only  a  derived  and  subordinate  phe- 
nomenon. Both  appear  only  as  assistants  of  the  natural  con- 
ditions which  alone  render  imitation  and  invention  advantageous 
to  the  group.  The  same  inventions  arise  spontaneously  under 
like  conditions.  The  fundamental  conditions  of  social  life  every- 
where varying  only  within  certain  limits,  as  I  presume  to  have 
demonstrated,  the  same  practices,  same  institutions,  and  same 
beliefs  are  met  in  analogous  stages  of  civilization,  even  among 
populations  which  have  never  been  in  contact  with  each  other  and 
which  are  ignorant  of  each  other's  existence. 

Among  hunting  populations,  but  among  such  as  are  more  mili- 
tary than  those  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  frontiers,  accord- 
ing to  Waitz,*  in  the  same  way  as  the  internal  structure,  are  much 
more  rigorously  established.  For  instance,  the  frontiers  of  the 
tribes  of  redskins  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  could  not  be 
crossed  by  strangers  without  authority,  and  were  bounded  with 
great  care.  The  soil  was  nominally  the  property  of  the  chief  of 
the  community.  It  was  inalienable  as  belongfing  not  only  to  the 
contemporaries,  but  to  future  generations.     The  society,  being 

•Von    Martins,    Beitr'dge    sur   Ethnographic    und    Sprachkunde    Amerikas; 
I,  "  Zur  Ethnographie  "  (Leipzig,  1867). 
*  Anthropologic,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  221. 
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military,  had  a  chief  into  whose  hands  the  property  passed,  but 
the  property  remained  communal,  with  a  tendency  to  individual- 
ization in  the  hands  of  the  chief  or  chiefs.  However,  confusion 
persisted  between  the  limits  of  the  state  and  those  of  landed 
property.  The  latter  remained  communal,  at  least  by  right  of 
possession,  but  the  chief  or  chiefs  were  the  titularies  of  it.  The 
exterior  and  also  interior  limits  of  the  group  become  all  the  more 
rigid  as  the  internal  structure  in  reference  to  the  external  is  no 
longer  equal,  but  authoritative;  and  according  to  this  internal 
structure,  if  it  continues  to  develop  in  the  same  authoritative 
sense,  all  the  special  social  organs  —  economic,  familial,  moral, 
juridic,  and  others  —  will  be  modeled  in  proportion  to  the  social 
development.  Each  new  differentiation  produced  among  the 
groups  in  the  interior  will  be  a  differentiation  in  the  direction  of 
inequality,  and  of  the  authority  of  the  groups  and  individuals  in 
reference  to  each  other. 

Everywhere,  to  an  equal  extent,  these  forms  of  social  life  have 
their  repercussion  in  religious  beliefs.  For  example,  the  real 
forms  of  the  frontiers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
particular  groups  in  the  interior,  have  their  reflex  in  the  beliefs 
relative  to  the  future  life.  The  Chibehas  of  America,  according 
to  Schoolcraft,  believed  that  in  the  future  life  each  nation  would 
have  its  own  territory  where  it  could  cultivate  the  soil.  We  find 
the  same  belief  among  hunting  populations;  and  among  the  one 
kind  as  among  the  other,  the  organization  of  the  future  common 
or  private  territories  is  always  commensurate  with  the  organiza- 
tion which  exists  among  the  living.  There  is,  however,  this  reser- 
vation, that  sometimes  the  post-mortem  life  represents  primitive 
conditions  considered  as  happier  than  those  in  real  existence. 
Hence  is  formed,  within  societies  having  unequal  structures,  a 
social  ideal  at  first  borrowed  from  the  past,  but  which,  with  the 
progress  of  sciences,  becomes  more  and  more  attached  to  present 
conditions  and  to  the  prevision  of  the  most  advantageous  forms 
for  the  future.  Thus  from  the  beyond  the  ideal  redescends  upon 
the  earth  to  illuminate  the  progressive  march  of  humanity. 

In  this  way  is  explained  how,  where  the  communal  equality 
and  peaceful  forms  have  disappeared,  they  persist  or  reappear  a'S 
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ideal.  I  have  already  set  forth  elsewhere  that  the  communistic 
and  socialistic  theorists  are  generally  far  from  being  absolute 
Utopians.  They  are  most  often  attached,  consciously  or  not,  to 
the  real  pre-existing,  or  even  contemporaneous,  states.  For 
instance,  in  my  opinion,  the  City  of  the  Sun  of  Campanella  was 
closely  associated  with  the  descriptions  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas, 
or  Sun  empire,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Spanish. 

What  is  interesting  and  important  to  note  in  rudimentary 
societies  is  the  real  identification  of  property  with  the  territory  of 
the  state,  and  of  the  boundaries  of  the  former  with  the  boundaries 
of  the  latter.  This  identification  has  had  within  very  advanced 
periods  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  in  modem  times,  lasting 
consequences  even  after  the  individual  property  of  the  soil  was 
in  fact  already  firmly  established.  For  instance,  in  case  of  con- 
quest, the  conqueror  seized  not  only  the  government  of  the  con- 
quered state  and  the  state  domains,  but  also  the  private  domains. 
The  invasion  of  the  barbarians  into  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,  were  accompanied  by 
forcible  seizure  of  private  estates.  Private  property  was  a  long 
time  in  coming  to  be  respected,  and  this  was  so  in  maritime  as 
well  as  in  continental  wars.  The  differentiation  between  the  state 
and  property  was  very  slow  in  being  effected  from  the  economic 
point  of  view  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  moral,  juridic,  and 
political,  and  where  it  began  to  be  afiirmed  in  our  military  and 
inequality  societies  it  was  through  a  violent  divorce  between  pri- 
vate property  and  public  property,  between  the  individual  and  the 
state,  and  even  between  society  and  the  state.  Perhaps  in  this 
respect  as  in  many  others  the  future  reserves  to  us  at  least  some 
apparent  returns  toward  the  communal  and  equality  forms,  in 
which  society  will  reduce  the  state,  in  so  far  as  it  is  governmental, 
to  its  special  and  subaltern  function.  However,  the  differentiation 
between  the  state,  the  individual,  and  society  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  organic  development,  though  partly  deformed 
through  the  unfavorable  conditions  in  which  it  is  realized.  The 
whole  effort  of  our  contemporaries  consists  precisely  in  amelior- 
ating these  conditions.  Herein  is  the  social  question,  the  raison 
d'etre  of  sociology. 
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The  evolution  of  primitive  communities  in  a  military  and 
authoritative  direction,  through  consequent  inequality,  sufficiently 
explains  the  fact  that  the  original  identification  of  the  community 
with  the  territory  was,  from  the  property  point  of  view,  trans- 
formed into  an  identification  of  sovereignty  and  of  the  right  of 
sovereignty,  in  the  same  way  as  property  with  the  right  of  prop- 
erty. This  identification  was  categorically  formulated  in  a  strik- 
ing way  by  Hobbes  in  these  terms:  "One  succeeds  to  the 
kingdom  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  right  of  inherited  prop- 
erty."** In  saying  this,  Hobbes  was  only  formulating  in  theory 
the  practical  regime  in  vogue  common  to  property  and  to  sover- 
eignty, and  of  which  the  numerous  wars  of  succession  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  Asia  were  the  manifestation.  In  the  theory  of  abso- 
lutism of  which  he  was  the  champion,  the  population  and  terri- 
tory, in  fact  as  in  law,  belonged  to  the  sovereign,  whereas  in  the 
original  forms  the  territory  and  population  were  confounded  in 
a  single  combination. 

This  evolution  of  sovereignty  and  property,  always  in  corre- 
lation with  the  boundaries,  is  observed  equally  in  Asia,  America, 
and  wherever  great  military  and  inequality  societies  arise,  by 
reason  of  circumstances  and  by  being  substituted  for  the  previous, 
partly  peaceful  and  equal,  communal  forms.  The  development, 
not  being  possible  through  peaceful  understanding,  was  realized 
by  authority  and  coercion,  by  forced  co-operation,  which  was  a 
special  form  of  understanding  —  a  cohesion  by  compression. 

We  see  the  development  being  effected  in  this  direction  in  cer- 
tain societies  which  are  veritable  stages  of  transition  between 
tribes  and  great  kingdoms  or  historical  empires.  For  instance, 
Yucatan  was  an  intermediate  type  between  the  savage  tribes  of 
America  and  the  empire  of  Peru.  We  are  able  thus  to  follow 
the  evolution  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe  in  its  complete  and 
similar  enchainment,  from  the  primitive  forms  up  to  the  little 
barbaric  monarchies  and  to  the  great  empires  either  feudal  or 
unified.  The  theory  of  the  frontiers  follows  step  by  step  that  of 
property.  The  frontiers  are  inscribed  in  the  facts  and  institutions, 
which  are  much  less  capable  of  leading  us  into  error  than  the 

*  Dt  Civt.,  chap  ix.  "•* 
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theories  properly  speaking.  The  theories  are  at  once  more  com- 
plex and  more  special,  and  they  assume  besides  a  more  or  less 
personal  character  in  harmony  with  the  psycliology  of  their 
authors.  However,  the  most  subjective  theories  always  assume  a 
social  character  in  harmony  with  the  environment  which  g^ves 
rise  to  them,  and  this  is  true  even  when  the  theories  are  opposed 
to  the  environment  in  order  to  criticise  and  reform  it.  In  any 
case,  theories  and  environment  are  inseparable. 

All  of  the  institutions  relative  to  the  frontiers  that  we  observe 
outside  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  customs  and 
beliefs,  present  remarkable  similarities  to  the  European  institu- 
tions and  ideas,  as  we  shall  see  after  having  described  and  inter- 
preted the  facts  relative  to  the  great  extra-European  civilizations 
which  have  not  formulated  their  conception  into  a  written  body 
of  doctrines. 

In  the  Evolution  of  Beliefs  and  Political  Doctrines  I  have 
described  the  organization  of  ancient  Peru  and  Mexico  which,  as 
the  most  advanced  states  of  America,  should  be  considered  as 
intermediary  types  of  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  societies,  and 
already  partly  analogous  to  the  great  empires  of  Egypt  and 
Persia.  Ancient  Peru,  by  means  of  confederation  and  conquest, 
had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  development.  The  empires 
of  Peru  and  Mexico  issued  directly  from  the  tribes  of  red- 
skins. Before  the  Spanish  conquest,  Peru  had  attained  to  the 
condition  of  a  state  at  once  communal  and  quite  monarchically 
hierarchized  and  centralized.  The  old  territorial  divisions  of 
tribes,  always  fluctuating,  had  given  place  to  fixed  symmetrical 
administrative  districts,  almost  like  the  present  territorial  divi- 
sions of  the  United  States.  Cuzco,  the  capital,  was  itself  divided 
into  four  circumscriptions,  adjusted  according  to  the  cardinal 
points,  and  exclusively  inhabited  by  people  from  the  correspond- 
ing divisions  of  the  empire  and  distinguished  by  their  original 
costumes.  The  new  character  of  these  limits  and  distinctions  has 
the  more  or  less  complete  substitution  of  the  administrative  divi- 
sions for  the  old  territorial  divisions  between  the  primitive  hordes 
and  tribes.  Before  the  formation  of  this  great  empire  the  inter- 
social  limits  between  the  different  tribes  were  above  all  determined 
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by  the  genetic  relations  of  the  members  of  each  group,  and  by  the 
natural  environment  in  which  the  latter  was  placed.  The  sea,  as 
a  temporary  natural  limit  and  an  instrument  of  circulation  and 
communication,  facilitates  the  internal  organization  of  societies 
that  are  poorly  equipped  for  protecting  their  existence  against  the 
outer  world.  On  this  account,  societies  even  relatively  consider- 
able have  been  naturally  able  to  fix  and  consolidate  themselves  in 
the  Polynesian  islands,  in  Haiti,  Havana,  Tonga,  and  Samoa. 
In  ancient  Peru,  before  the  domination  of  the  Incas,  semi-civilized 
societies  had  already  similarly  established  themselves  along  the 
coast  in  regions  separated  from  each  other  by  almost  impassable 
torrid  deserts.  The  situation  was  the  same  in  the  interior  of  the 
countries,  in  regions  separated  by  elevated  mountains  or  by  the 
cold  and  uninhabitable  punas  (table-lands).  These  natural  limits 
(natural  for  the  moment)  were  at  once  obstacles  to  the  absorption 
of  social  groups  and  a  favorable  factor  for  the  conservation  of  the 
communal  and  equality  forms,  thus  sheltered  from  external 
attack,  and  in  consequence  momentarily  free  from  the  necessity 
of  a  military  and  authoritative  organization  —  a  necessity  which 
is  originally  imposed  upon  groups  whose  territories  are  easy  of 
access.  But,  in  reality,  there  are  no  natural  frontiers.  There  are 
only  social  frontiers,  that  is,  frontiers  in  correspondence  with  the 
external  and  internal  conditions  of  each  group.  As  the  internal 
development  of  the  populations  of  Peru,  prior  to  the  conquest, 
had  naturally  brought  them  to  exceed  their  natural  frontiers,  so 
these  frontiers  were  crossed  by  the  conquering  tribes  of  the  Incas, 
who  were  precisely  found  in  the  state  of  emerging  from  their 
own  frontiers.  They  survived  all  of  the  originally  independent 
tribes  and  imprinted  upon  the  new  unified  organization  of  tribes 
a  character  which,  while  maintaining  the  old  communal  type, 
developed  and  stamped  upon  it  the  inequality  character  resulting 
from  conquest.  And  this  inequality  character  was  not  alone 
political.  It  had  a  strong  economic  basis.  It  was  no  longer  an 
autonomous  gjoup  regulating  its  economic  life  over  its  own 
territory.  The  laws  of  the  community  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Incas.  All  of  the  old  so-called  natural  divisions  between  tribes 
were  replaced  by  divisions  in  harmony  with  the  new  social  organi- 
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zation,  which,  through  conquest,  tended  to  effect  the  fusion  of  the 
old  genetic  tribes  by  subordinating  them  to  a  more  extensive 
group.  The  old  frontiers  determined  by  the  mountains,  deserts, 
and  water  courses  gave  way  to  new  boundaries.  Populations  of 
different  origin  could  inhabit  the  same  city  and  the  same  district. 
The  costume  alone  distinguished  those  in  each  district,  as  in  the 
city  they  were  distinguished  by  the  obligation  of  dwelling  in 
different  quarters.  The  empire  was  divided,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  capital,  into  four  circumscriptions,  with  four  vice-king^.  The 
circumscriptions  were  divided  into  departments,  the  latter  into 
ten,  fifty,  one  hundred,  and  so  on,  up  to  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
with  chiefs  of  tens,  fifties,  hundreds,  etc.,  as  administrators,  over- 
seers, and  responsible  protectors. 

In  Peru  centralization  was  stronger  than  in  ancient  Mexico, 
whose  regime  was  feudal.  In  Peru  there  was  a  chief  for  every 
ten  men,  whereas  in  Mexico  there  was  one  chief  for  each  group 
of  twenty  families  only.  The  old  genetic  relations  were  therefore 
partly  preserved  in  the  great  feudal  empire  of  North  America. 

The  so-called  natural  or  geographical  frontiers  are  thus  in 
reality  always  social  frontiers  variable  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  internal  or  external  equilibrium  of  each  society.  Natural 
barriers  are  not  the  cause  of  group  boundaries,  but  the  effect  of 
the  organization  of  the  group  in  correlation  with  the  surrounding 
social  environments.  This  is  why,  at  a  certain  stage  of  evolution 
in  Asia  and  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America  and  elsewhere,  we  see 
divisions  appearing  analogous  to  those  observed  in  Peru.  There 
must  be  some  reason  for  this  similarity  of  development  in  the 
different  countries.  A  general  law  suffices  to  explain  it.  This 
law  is  that  the  same  social  phenomena  tend  to  be  produced  wher- 
ever the  social  conditions  are  analogous  and  in  proportion  as 
they  are  analogous. 

In  Peru  the  primitive  community  of  each  tribe  had  fused 
with  all  the  other  communities  and  ended  in  a  vast  communal 
state,  but  authoritatively  differentiated.  The  Inca  had  absorbed 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  just  as  the  empire  had  absorbed  within 
its  limits  all  the  prior  and  separate  territories.  The  Inca  incar- 
nated the  state,  and  it  was  he  who  became  the  proprietor  and 
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manager  of  the  soil  and  people,  as  well  as  the  divider  and  dis- 
tributor of  the  materials  and  results  of  production.  This  was,  on 
the  whole,  in  its  absolute  form  a  very  harmonious  organization 
in  all  of  its  parts  —  a  static  form  strongly  equilibrated.  The 
soil  itself  was  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  one  was  for  the 
Tnca  and  his  family,  one  for  the  Sun,  that  is  for  the  priests,  and 
one  for  the  people.  Was  this  not,  on  the  whole,  in  effect,  though 
through  a  partly  different  process,  a  repartition  analogous  to  that 
found  existing  in  France  before  1789,  at  the  time  when  the  king 
and  his  nobility  possessed  a  third,  the  clergy  a  third,  and  the 
people  likewise  about  a  third  of  the  territory?  But  in  France 
upon  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  this  division  was  less  stable,  less 
symmetrical^  and  still  less  the  result  of  an  authoritative  reparti- 
tion. The  original  communal  regime  had  evolved  under  different 
conditions,  more  complex  than  in  Peru.  In  the  latter  this  reparti- 
tion of  the  soil  was  absolute  like  the  monarchy  itself.  The  mon- 
archy had  complete  economic,  religious,  and  political  sovereignty. 
Annually  an  equal  allotment  was  accomplished  by  means  of 
authority.  The  conquered  people,  being  the  sole  laborers,  were 
obliged  to  cultivate,  besides  their  own  lots,  those  of  the  royal 
family  and  of  the  clergy.  The  laborer  was  attached  to  the  soil 
like  a  serf,  but  not  to  any  particular  tract.  He  passed  from  one 
lot  to  another  administratively,  for  the  reason  that  all  of  the 
economic  boundaries,  as  well  as  the  frontiers  and  political  divi- 
sions, were  likewise  administrative.  The  individual  no  longer 
belonged  to  his  genetic  group  and  was  no  longer  attached  to  the 
territory  of  this  group.  He  had  become  an  element  of  the  great 
community  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  chief.  Occupation  alone 
was  obligatorily  hereditary,  as  it  was  for  a  long  time  also,  at 
least  in  practice,  in  Europe.  The  laborer  was  forbidden  to  change 
his  locality  or  condition  without  authority.  The  whole  internal 
organization  was,  in  a  word,  strictly  detennined  by  means  of 
authority,  as  were  the  administrative  and  external  limits  of  the 
empire.  The  latter  needed  to  take  no  account  of  the  natural  or 
geographical  boundaries,  if  they  were  not  within  the  limit  of  the 
state's  own  forces  and  external  reactions.     There  are  no  other 
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than  social  frontiers,  whether  it  is  a  question  of  a  military  and 
absolute  empire,  or  of  a  pacific  and  socialistic  democracy. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  forces  called  moral,  but  in  reality 
at  the  same  time  material,  conspired  with  all  the  others  in  the 
progressive  extension  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Inca  empire.  As 
today  in  Turkey,  Russia,  Persia,  etc.,  the  Inca  was  the  supreme 
head  of  the  religion.  The  external  mission  of  the  empire  repre- 
sented by  the  autocracy  fortified  itself  by  a  mission  of  religious 
propaganda.  By  means  of  war,  and  even  without  war,  and  before 
the  military  occupation,  the  surrounding  savage  tribes  were  suc- 
cessively converted  to  the  solar  cult.  Even  the  religion  preceded  the 
armies,  just  as  the  English  missionaries  have  paved  the  way  for 
military  colonization.  Finally,  the  conquered  territories  were 
incorporated  and  their  populations  annexed  and  subjected  to  a 
common  regime.  Thus  the  frontiers  always  advanced  by  the 
assimilation  of  the  territory  and  peoples  beyond  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, and  even  beyond  deserts.  Indeed,  a  society  can  be  limited 
only  by  the  conditions  of  its  own  organization  or  by  another 
society,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  by  its  own  organization  in  correla- 
tion with  that  of  the  external  societies. 

Ancient  Peru  represented  the  sutnmum  of  development 
attained  by  the  primitive  communal  types  under  a  despotic  mili- 
tary and  religious  form.  This  type  would  naturally  enlarge,  so 
long  as  it  did  not  meet  on  the  outside  a  force  equal  or  superior 
to  its  own.  It  would  necessarily  be  broken  up  in  contact  with 
more  powerful  forms  which  were  better  militarily  and  industrially 
equipped.  It  would  even,  without  doubt,  have  become  dislocated 
spontaneously,  like  every  one  of  the  great  despotic  and  autocratic 
empires,  through  the  very  extension  of  its  domination,  when  at  a 
certain  moment  it  proved  an  insufficient  organ  of  co-ordination 
between  the  several  parts  of  the  social  body.  The  communal  and 
despotic  Peruvian  type  was  violently  broken  up  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  coming  in  contact  with  Spain,  but  in  ancient  Mexico, 
where  this  communal  type  had  degenerated  into  a  feudal  mon- 
archy, it  was  already  profoundly  altered.  Ancient  Egypt  also 
presents  to  us  almost  the  same  viscissitudes,  and  the  Spanish 
monarchy  of  the  sixteenth  century  had,  besides  certain  superior- 
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ities,  a  g^eat  number  of  affinities  with  the  empire  of  the  Incas. 
In  the  latter  the  worship  of  the  sun  was  in  harmony  with  the  con- 
ception of  an  empire  whose  frontiers  came  to  be  extended 
wherever  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  divine  aster  penetrated.  Simi- 
larly it  was  said  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  that  the  sun  never 
sank  to  rest  upon  their  territories.  Spain  realized  what  Peru  con- 
tained only  in  germ  a  world-empire.  Was  not  Louis  XIV.  at 
the  epoch  of  his  power  called  the  "  sun  king "  ?  There  was 
something  more  in  this  than  flattery.  It  was  an  imperial  concep- 
tion with  assimilations  of  the  limits  of  sovereignty  with  those  of 
the  solar  radiation.  This  conception  had  its  remotest  origin  in 
the  beliefs  of  populations  still  savage,  but  in  which  the  commu- 
nal form  existed  along  with  military  authority.  For  instance,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Huron  tribes  bore  the  name  of  the  sun,  and  those  of 
the  Natchez  the  title  of  sun  kings. 

Everywhere  and  always,  the  limits  of  power  are  at  least 
instinctively  conceived  as  the  resultant  of  the  composition  and 
organization  of  the  internal  forces  in  equilibrium  with  the  com- 
position and  organization  of  the  external  forces.  However,  in 
this  estimation  each  group,  especially  the  group  that  is  wide- 
spread, has  the  illusion  that  its  power  is  illimitable.  The  illusion, 
in  reality,  is  only  an  abstraction  made  from  the  reaction  of  the 
other  forces;  a  constant,  but  variable  reaction  which  produces  at 
each  moment  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  which  always 
announces  new  changes. 

G.  De  Greef. 

Brussels,  Belgium. 

[To  be  continued.l 
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Die  Amerikaner.    Von  Hugo  Munsterberg,  Professor  an  der 

Harvard  Universitat.     Erster  Band,  "Das  politische  und 

wirtschaftliche  Leben,"  pp.  xii-l-494;  Zweiter  Band,  "Das 

geistige  und  sociale  Leben,"  pp.  336.     Berlin:    Ernst  Si^- 

fried  Mittler  &  Sohn,  1904. 

The  publication  of  these  volumes  is  a  notable  international  event. 

They  reinforce  the  department  of  literature  in  which  De  Tocqueville 

(Democracy  in  America)   and   Bryce   (American  Commonwealth) 

are   eminent.      Like   these    previous    writers,    the   present    author 

addresses  primarily  not  an  American  public,  but  readers  on  the  other 

side  of  the  Atlantic.     Professor  Miinsterberg,  however,  has  a  task 

incomparably  more  complex  than  that  which  confronted  the  French 

interpreter  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  and  he  plans  a 

much  more  comprehensive  analysis  than  that  which  the  later  British 

author  attempted.     At  the  same  time  his  opportunities  to  qualify 

himself  for  his  undertaking  have  been  far  ampler  than  those  of 

either  of  these  predecessors. 

To  estimate  the  work  fairly  one  should  have  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  "  subjective  environment "  of  the  Germans  with  respect  to 
America,  as  well  as  complete  insight  into  our  own  conditions.  One 
should  be  able  to  judge  the  version  of  American  life  not  by  use  of 
any  single  standard  which  we  may  regard  as  absolute.  The  work 
presents  a  problem  of  relativity.  Considering  the  state  of  knowledge 
about  America  among  the  Germans,  and  their  modes  of  thinking  in 
general,  is  it  calculated  to  give  them  more  accurate  information 
about  us,  and  means  of  judging  us  more  correctly?  So  far  as  my 
limited  acquaintance  with  the  Germans  entitles  me  to  an  opinion 
upon  this  question,  I  must  answer  it  without  reserve  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Professor  Miinsterberg  has  not  renounced  his  German  citizen- 
ship. He  does  not  ask  his  readers  to  join  him  in  the  worship  of 
strange  gods  in  order  to  find  a  bond  of  sympathy  with  strange 
devotees.  He  does  not  echo  the  boasting  and  bluster  which  Euro- 
peans have  too  much  reason  for  regarding  as  basic  Yankee  traits. 
Speaking  as  a  Cjerman  to  Germans,  he  asks  his  countrymen  to  apply 

«45 
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their  own  more  general  principles  of  criticism,  rather  than  off-hand 
superficial  forms  of  comparison,  to  a  people  who  must  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  antecedents  and  of  surroundings  very  different  from 
those  which  funiish  the  historical  setting  of  continental  society. 

It  is  as  needless  as  it  would  be  rash  for  an  American  to  attempt 
a  forecast  in  detail  of  the  workings  of  this  argument  in  Germany. 
I  fancy  there  will  be  two  principal  reactions :  first,  astonishment  that 
such  a  brief  can  be  drawn  in  the  interest  of  America  by  such  a  com- 
petent authority ;  and,  second,  suspicion  that  "  he  doth  protest  too 
much."  If  Germans  will  read  the  book  candidly,  however,  the 
resultant  can  hardly  fail  to  show  a  preponderance  of  the  former 
influence. 

A  somewhat  condensed  English  translation  is  to  appear  presently 
in  this  country.  For  that  reason  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the 
book  from  our  own  standpoint.  How  are  Americans  likely  to  esti- 
mate this  analysis  of  America  by  a  German  for  the  Germans  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  prove  somewhat  difficult  for  us  to  make 
constant  allowance  for  the  fact  that  it  was  intended,  not  for  us,  but 
for  others.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  schematology  about  the 
treatment  which  will  tempt  us  to  put  it  in  the  "  important-if-true  " 
class.  It  works  out  too  well  as  a  theory  to  escape  suspicion  of  being 
more  artificial  than  real.  These  two  points  may  be  made  plainer  in 
a  moment. 

We  have  no  precise  English  equivalents  for  some  of  the  chief 
terms  employed  in  the  analysis,  but  I  shall  venture  to  translate  four 
principal  phrases  by  rather  clumsy  imitations  of  the  original. 

There  are  four  main  divisions  of  the  work:  Part  I,  "The 
Political  Life;"  Part  II,  "The  Industrial  Life;"  Part  III,  "The 
Intellectual  Life;"  Part  IV,  "The  Social  Life."  Each  of  these 
phases  of  American  conditions  is  treated  as  primarily  the  expression 
of  a  single  characteristic  and  determining  principle.  This  is  a  genial 
heuristic  and  expository  device,  but  it  at  once  presents  both  of  the 
difficulties  just  suggested.  National  life,  and  above  all  American 
life,  fits  but  roughly  into  any  fair  framework  of  philosophical  prin- 
ciples. Americans  are  perhaps  more  inclined  than  any  other  people 
in  our  civilization  to  be  skeptical  of  theories  that  profess  to  detect 
symmetrical  architecture  and  coherent  reason  underneath  the  hilter- 
skilter  of  commonplace  human  actions.  Accordingly  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  more  or  less  energetic  negative  reaction  when  Americans  are 
invited  to  interpret  their  politics  as  the  projection  of  their  "  spirit  of 
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self-determination"  (Geist  der  Selbstbestimtnung) ;  their  economics 
as  the  objectification  of  their  "  spirit  of  self-initiative  "  (Geist  der 
Selbstbet'dtigung) ;  their  intellectual  activities  as  the  reflex  of  their 
"spirit  of  self-completion"  (Geist  der  Sclbstvervollkommnung) ; 
and  their  social  life  as  the  output  of  their  "  spirit  of  self-assertion  " 
(Geist  der  Selbstbehauptung).  For  purposes  of  bluff  we  have  an 
exhaustless  stock  of  undigested  overratings  of  ourselves,  but  when 
we  find  a  thinker  taking  us  seriously  our  sense  of  humor  must  restrain 
us  from  posing  as  demonstration  of  these  four  ample  dimensions. 
We  shall  want  to  ask :  "  Are  not  other  men  so  ?  "  "  Is  anything  really 
true  of  Americans  under  these  rubrics  that  is  not  also  true  of  other 
nations  ?  "  "  Do  the  Americans  differ  from  other  peoples  in  the  four- 
squareness  of  their  display  of  these  common  principles  ?  "  "  Is  not  the 
whole  scheme  of  interpretation  too  aprioristic  for  positive  value  ?  " 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  is,  in  the  first  place,  not  to  be 
understood  as  saying  that  either  of  these  principles  operates  exclu- 
sively in  the  division  of  life  for  which  it  is  made  the  test.  Each  has 
a  certain  pre-eminence  in  that  division,  while  the  others,  and  all 
minor  social  forces,  fall  into  a  certain  subordination  to  it.  This 
should  go  without  saying,  but  may  be  noted  in  passing.  In  the 
second  place,  the  argument  is  not  that  these  principles  are  at  work  in 
Americans  and  not  in  other  men.  I'he  author  rather  says  to  his 
countrymen  :  "  These  principles  reach  a  relatively  higher  degree  of 
determining  influence  in  these  departments  of  American  life  than  in 
the  corresponding  departments  of  German  life.  The  objective  facts 
of  American  life  can  be  understood  only  in  their  relation  to  these 
principles." 

I  confess  that  while  reading  the  book  I  have  felt,  for  my  share 
of  Americanism,  very  much  as  I  suspect  President  Roosevelt  must 
have  felt  when  he  read  of  himself  in  Mr.  Riis's  overweighted  eulogy. 
For  our  own  horizon  Professor  Miinsterberg  has  too  highly  idealized 
America.  Among  ourselves  we  could  not  make  out  as  good  a  case 
for  ourselves  as  he  presents  for  us  to  the  Germans.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  he  fails  to  write  judicially,  or  that  he  omits  reference  to 
necessary  qualifications.  The  proportions  and  the  shading  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  addressing  a  public  in  which  the  worst  that  can 
be  said  of  us  has  had  undue  currency,  and  the  best  has  had  no 
adequate  representation. 

If  we  can  give  the  book  the  benefit  of  these  provisos,  we  shall 
find  it  a  first-rate  help  to  national  self-knowledge.    Although  it  dis- 
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cusses,  in  each  of  the  divisions,  topics  on  which  we  have  an  abundant 
Hterature,  and  about  which  all  intelligent  Americans  are  supposed 
to  be  informed,  I  wish  the  two  volumes  could  be  published  without 
omissions.  There  is  not  a  chapter,  even  if  ordinary  extracts  from 
the  census  make  up  most  of  the  contents,  that  does  not  afford  some 
variation  of  the  angle  of  vision  from  the  one  to  which  we  are 
accustomed. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  easy  to  cull  out  from  a  book  covering 
such  a  wide  field  a  considerable  list  of  inaccuracies.  For  example, 
antedating  the  movement  toward  independence  from  England  (Vol. 
I,  p.  70)  ;  the  literally  correct,  yet  practically  insufficient,  statement 
about  the  liberty  of  the  president  in  constructing  his  cabinet  (I,  151)  ; 
the  harmless  simplification,  "  $5,000  und  freie  Reise,"  for  the  emolu- 
ments of  a  Congressman  (I,  161)  ;  the  too  liberal  rendering  of  the 
clause  in  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  constitution,  relating  to  second 
jeopardy  of  life  or  limb  (I,  185)  ;  the  vagueness  due  to  omitting  the 
adjective  ''American"  from  the  sentence  (I,  193),  "The  political 
existence  of  the  [American]  city  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  state 
legislature;"  the  too  summary  statements  about  the  constitution  of 
our  states  and  cities  (I,  196-99)  ;  the  phrase  "ein  alter  Herr,"  used 
as  synonymous  with  the  recipient  of  the  bachelor's  degree  in  Ameri- 
can colleges  (II,  69)  ;  the  too  schematic  generalization  of  the  struc- 
ture of  American  universities  (II,  yi,)  ;  the  too  sweeping  statements 
about  American  docents  (II,  95  ff.)  ;  the  statement  (II,  194)  that 
"the  [American]  state  knows  no  such  thing  as  an  obligatory  civil 
marriage."  It  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say  that  no  Ameri- 
can state  recognizes  any  marriage  as  valid  except  a  civil  marriage. 
Since  clergymen  get  their  license  to  solemnize  marriages  from  the 
state,  and  simply  as  clergyman  have  no  such  competence  except  by 
virtue  of  the  statutes,  the  proposition  will  convey  to  Americans  an 
impression  contrary  to  the  facts,  although  it  may  not  seriously  mis- 
inform Germans.  I  have  not  made  special  search  for  slips  of  this 
kind,  and  all  that  I  have  noticed  are  very  minute  flies  in  the 
ointment. 

Then  there  are  numerous  cases  of  misplaced  emphasis  in  stating 
facts,  or  exhibits  of  only  parts  of  situations.  A  case  in  point  is  this, 
in  the  chapter  on  religion :  "  Methodism  has  flounshed  among  the 
negroes"  (II,  199).  This  is,  of  course,  true,  but  it  suggests  that 
Methodism  has  not  flourished  elsewhere.  In  nearly  every  instance 
of  this  sort  the  apparent  mistake  is  corrected  later,  or  a  hint  is  given 
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which  shows  that  the  author  did  not  intend  what  his  language  seems 
to  mean.  Thus  the  impHcation  of  the  above  statement  is  partially 
removed  a  few  pages  later  (II,  202-3).  There  is  a  similar  case  in 
connection  with  the  account  of  our  presidential  elections  (I,  102). 
Omission  of  possible  contrasts  between  electoral  and  popular  majori- 
ties seems  to  mar  the  description.  Presently,  however  (I,  138),  the 
omission  is  supplied.  So  with  a  rather  broad  generalization  about  the 
social  standing  of  atheism  (II,  194).  The  case  of  Colonel  IngersoU 
at  once  came  to  my  mind  in  qualification.  That  very  case  is  cited 
in  the  next  sentence  but  one.  Such  slight  blurs  are  unavoidable  when 
so  many  details  are  to  be  brought  into  a  single  picture. 

Then  reference  should  be  made  to  a  class  of  propositions  dog- 
matically stated  as  facts,  while  in  reality  they  represent  merely  pro- 
vincial judgments.  In  this  group  I  would  place  the  assertion  (I,  75) 
that  **  no  single  principle  of  the  constitution  has  been  altered  during 
the  first  century  of  the  nation's  existence.'  Some  of  us,  who  do  not 
believe  in  state  sovereignty  as  a  principle,  nevertheless  agree  with 
its  American  champions  that  the  history  of  the  United  States  will 
not  be  correctly  written  until  it  starts  with  recognition  that  our 
constitution  could  not  have  been  adopted  if  rights  of  primogeniture 
had  not  been  tacitly  conceded  to  the  principle  of  state  sovereignty. 
But  the  most  characteristic  case  under  this  head  occurs  in  the 
author's  treatment  of  the  intellectual  life  of  America.  If  he  had  been 
to  the  manner  bom,  he  could  not  have  given  a  more  delicious  tinge 
of  Bostonian  local  color  than  in  the  naive  declaration  (II,  i): 
"  America  has  three  capital  cities,  Washington  for  its  politics.  New 
York  for  its  business,  and  Boston  for  its  intellect ! "  No  American 
is  likely  to  challenge  Professor  Miinsterberg's  account,  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs,  of  the  historical  relation  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
Puritan  element  in  Americanism.  In  my  mind's  eye,  however,  are 
rather  lively  images  of  the  superb  scorn  of  the  Old  Dominion,  for 
instance,  at  the  treatment  of  Puritanism  as  the  only  factor  in 
American  thought  worth  noticing.  Whatever  may  have  been  true  in 
the  past,  the  amiable  conceit  that  Boston  retains  its  relative  influence 
in  American  life  overtaxes  the  gravity  of  all  but  the  Bostonese. 
There  are  Americans  of  this  generation  who  began  to  live  in  Boston, 
but  who  later  lived  larger  elsewhere.  To  assert  that  America  looks 
to  Boston  for  its  intellectual  direction  is  very  much  like  saying  that 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  depends  for  its  water  supply  on  the  Charles  River. 

More  prominent  than  either  of  these  accidents  is  the  dangerously 
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high  Hght  in  which  all  things  American  are  portrayed.  Here  we 
touch  directly  the  question  of  relativity.  Is  it  not  necessary  to 
heighten  light  and  shade  in  order  to  produce  approximately  true 
eflFects  in  minds  preoccupied  by  unfavorable  ideas?  Quite  likely. 
For  our  own  use,  however,  the  picture  must  be  ruthlessly  toned  down. 

"The  American  newspaper  man  is  a  gentleman,  upon  whose  discretion 
one  may  rely"  (I,  239).  "The  negro  question  is  the  one  really  black  cloud  on 
the  horizon  of  the  public  life  of  the  American  nation"  (I,  282).  "The 
American  does  not  value  money-getting  if  it  is  not  the  result  of  his  own 
labor"  (I,  338).  "'Envy'  is  the  one  word  that  has  never  occurred  in  the 
American's  dictionary"  (I,  358).  "  Nowhere  in  the  world  are  so  many  books 
read  as  in  America"  (II,  124).  [But  suppose  they  are  weighed  rather  than 
counted!]  "Envy  and  jealousy  have  no  place  in  the  optimistic  nature  of 
the  American,  who  always  rejoices  in  another's  prosperity"  (II,  189). 
"The  American  grows  up  in  knowledge  of  the  Bible"  (II,  190).  "The 
influence  of  the  ministers  in  the  small  towns  is  profounder  than  in  Ger- 
many"  (II,  191).  "But  how  seldom  is  infidelity  the  motive  [for  divorce]; 
it  is  the  democratic  spirit  of  self-determination  which  demands  that  a 
bond  shall  be  dissolved  if  it  no  longer  accords  with  free  choice.  One 
may  almost  say  that  it  is  a  higher  individual  morality  which  will  no  longer 
tolerate  a  union  that  has  become  essentially  unsanctified.  American  divorce 
does  not  impeach  the  morality  of  the  conjugal  relation"  (II,  217).  "It  has 
been  rightly  said  that  the  American  has  no  talent  for  lying,  and  the  European 
distrust  of  the  word  of  others  affects  the  Yankee  as  peculiarly  European. 
....  Everybody  accepts  the  check  of  a  stranger,  and  the  largest  mercantile 

transactions  are  closed  by  verbal  agreement  or  a  nod  of  the  head In 

Europe  a  school  pupil  who  lies  to  the  teacher  often  has  his  classmates  on  his 
side ;  in  America  they  are  always  against  him  "  (II,  220,  221).  "  The  American 
will  take  no  advantage  of  the  weakness  or  misfortune  of  others"  (II,  247). 
[This  will  be  encouraging  news  to  our  fellow-citizens  who  had  suspected  the 
contrary  in  the  case  of  trusts!]  "The  individual,  like  the  nation,  has  no 
talent  for  getting  thoroughly  angry"  (II,  256).  "The  bluestocking,  the 
unsexed  woman  who  has  lost  her  feminine  charm,  does  not  exist  among  the 
products  of  the  higher  education  of  women  in  America"  (II,  289).  "Wealth 
alone  confers  in  the  New  World  no  social  position"  (II,  306).  "The  nation 
has  reached  a  maturity  at  which  the  masses  are  actually  ready  to  be  led  by  the 
more  competent"  (II,  318). 

It  would  be  entirely  misleading  to  say  that  these  quotations  gfive 
a  fair  idea  of  the  book.  They  most  certainly  do  not.  There  is  always 
a  context  which  qualifies  them.  They  merely  give  an  idea  of  the  key 
in  which  the  argument  is  pitched.  Respect  for  America,  on  very 
high  grounds,  is  the  constant  theme.    The  treatment  covers  a,.wide 
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gamut  of  praise  and  censure.  Because  of  the  particular  public 
addressed,  the  criticisms  are  more  carefully  subdued,  and  the  praises 
more  strongly  accentuated,  than  would  be  possible  in  an  estimate  of 
America  by  Americans  for  Americans. 

Finally,  such  a  book  must  necessarily  contain  a  large  element  of 
the  individual  judgment  of  the  author  about  open  questions.  There 
are  hundreds  of  opinions,  expressed  or  implied,  in  the  work,  with 
any  one  of  which  hundreds  of  Americans  might  take  issue.  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  the  book  might  better  not  have  been  written.  It  is 
a  distinct  public  service  for  a  man  with  Professor  Miinsterberg's  out- 
look to  utter  his  opinions  on  public  questions.  He  is  not  bound  to 
be  infallible.  It  is  enough  if  he  is  sincere.  It  is  the  reader's  business 
to  give  the  opinions  their  relative  weight  among  all  the  considerations 
that  he  can  control.  The  fact  that  the  opinions  in  this  instance  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  direct  or  indirect  comparison  with  German 
conditions  gives  them  no  finality,  of  course,  but  it  throws  the  subject- 
matter  into  wider  perspective,  and  often  has  the  effect  of  broadening 
the  basis  of  induction.  In  some  respects  the  most  conspicuous  case 
of  this  type  is  the  treatment  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (I,  49  and 
322  ff.)  : 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  must  fall,  but  it  must  fall  through  the  will  of  the 
American  people  ....  The  hour  appears  near,  since  the  injustice  and  the 
perversity  of  the  doctrine  are  already  suspected  in  wide  circles.  Opposition  to 
it  is  brilliantly  represented,  and  if  a  reaction  once  sets  in  among  the  American 
people,  it  usually  spreads  with  irrepressible  rapidity  (I,  323). 

Although  I  am  more  nearly  in  agreement  with  Professor  Miinster- 
berg's appraisal  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  considered  as  a  purely 
academic  question,  than  with  traditional  American  opinion  on  the 
subject,  I  should  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  "wide  circles"  referred 
to  include  more  than  two  or  three  Americans  in  a  million.  It  may  be 
that  Americans  will  some  day  take  the  view  that  the  author  outlines, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  day  is  near;  but  whatever  we  may  think 
ought  to  be  the  course  of  events,  there  are  no  more  signs,  as  political 
signs  go,  that  such  a  change  of  heart  is  near  at  hand,  than  there  are 
that  America,  England,  and  Germany  are  about  to  form  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  to  compel  arbitration  of  international  disputes. 
Very  nearly  the  same  thing  is  to  be  said  of  the  confident  prediction 
that  the  western  portions  of  British  North  America  will  soon  be 
absorbed  by  the  United  States  (I,  315  ff.).  I  have  never  happened 
to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  an  American  who  seriously 
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regarded  the  annexation  of  any  portion  of  Canada  as  likely  to  be, 
within  his  lifetime,  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  There  are 
Americans  with  other  views  of  course,  and  perhaps  the  present  atti- 
tude of  New  England  business  men  toward  the  subject  of  Canadian 
reciprocity  is  connected  with  growing  opinions  about  the  further 
possibility ;  but  to  the  majority  of  us  the  subject  is  at  most  one  for 
humorous  bravado  toward  our  Canadian  neighbors,  or  for  purely 
speculative  discussion. 

No  country  needs  self-knowledge  more  than  America.  I  have 
indicated  these  inevitable  lines  of  negative  criticism  of  the  book,  not 
because  the  most  important  things  to  be  said  about  it  are  adverse,  but 
because  I  welcome  it  as  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  apparatus  for 
self -inspection.  Its  judgments  are  so  much  more  flattering,  on  the 
whole,  than  judicial  Americans  would  or  could  pass  upon  them- 
selves, that  a  certain  consistency  will  force  them  to  discount  such 
items  as  those  specified,  before  they  will  feel  at  liberty  to  take  the 
benefit  of  its  analysis.  Having  recognized  these  limitations,  I  am  free 
to  say  that  the  book  ought  to  go  into  the  list  that  every  intelligent 
American  should  read.  After  all,  large-minded  men  will  find  enough, 
not  only  between  but  in  the  lines,  indicative  of  our  rawness,  and  our 
faults,  and  our  dangers,  in  every  department  of  life,  to  prove  that  the 
author  is  as  discriminating  as  he  is  generous. 

Albion  W.  Small. 


Histoire  de  la  France  contemporaine  (1871-igoo).  Par  Gabriel 
Hanotaux.  Tome  I,  "  Le  gouvernement  de  M.  Thiers." 
Paris:    Combet.     Pp.  xi-l-639;  portraits.     Fr.  7.50. 

M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  who  belongs  to  the  French  Academy, 
has  undertaken  a  contemporary  history  of  France  from  Februar)-, 
1871,  to  the  end  of  1900.  This  volume  treats  of  the  end  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  with  the  government  of  M.  Thiers,  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  the  Commune,  the  constitutional  crisis,  the  debates 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  liberation  of  the  territory.  It 
ends  with  May  24,  1873. 

The  author,  a  diplomatist  and  formerly  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  was  able  by  reason  of  the  positions  he  occupied  to  obtain 
unpublished  documents  on  that  period  of  French  history.  He  pos- 
sessed such  documents  concerning  both  the  inner  and  the  outer  affairs 
of  France.  This  work  is  more  a  political  and  diplomatic  than  a 
general  history  of  France.    As  it  is,  it  is  a  most  interesting  book, 
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because  it  abounds  in  hitherto  unpublished  notes  throwing  light  on 
the  administration  of  various  politicians.  But  it  leaves  in  the  shadow 
the  economic,  literary,  and  scientific  life  of  the  nation.  The  questions 
of  the  budget  and  loans  are  but  very  briefly  touched  upon.  Nothing 
whatever  is  said  of  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  workingmen,  the  peas- 
ants, and  the  bourgeoisie.  It  is  a  political  history  and  nothing  more. 
As  such  it  is  good.  One  clearly  perceives  the  desire  for  impartiality 
of  the  author.  But  his  efforts  are  vain.  When  he  writes  about  the 
Commune,  he  cannot  help  showing  his  sympathy  for  M.  Thiers  and 
the  Versaillais.  The  whole  work  is  a  panegyric  of  M.  Thiers.  He 
appears  in  this  book  as  a  great  politician  and  a  great  patriot.  We 
cannot  subscribe,  however,  to  the  conclusion  at  which  M.  Hanotaux 
arrives,  because  he  entirely  omits  to  mention  the  personal  motives  of 
the  acts  of  M.  Thiers,  which  were  very  clever  indeed,  but  quite 
shameless. 

The  book  of  M.  Hanotaux  is  certainly  a  good  contribution  to  the 
contemporary  political  history  of  France,  but  it  does  not  constitute 
the  definite  work  which  one  may  read  who  wishes  to  know  well  the 
social  and  political  life  of  France  from.  1871  to  1873. 

A.  AND  H.  Hamon. 


La  Commune  vecue.  Par  Gaston  Da  Costa.  Tome  I,  "18 
mars  —  28  mai  1871."  Paris:  Librairie  Quentin.  Pp.  xvi 
4-  474-  Fr.  3.50. 
M.  Da  Costa  took  part  in  the  Commune.  He  was  very  young 
then  and  holding  an  office  in  it.  He  relates  what  he  saw  and  heard, 
either  during  the  events  themselves  or  in  the  prisons  and  the  bagnios. 
He  questioned  others,  also  witnesses  to  this  tragedy.  He  had  in  his 
hands  unpublished  records,  manuscript  memoirs,  and  official  docu- 
ments. He  is  able,  therefore,  to  state  precisely  some  little-known 
facts,  and  to  present  some  others  quite  unknown,  but  of  great  impor- 
tance. He  discusses,  besides,  the  works  written  before  him  treating 
of  the  Commune.  M.  Da  Costa's  work,  of  which  the  first  volume 
alone  is  issued  so  far,  shows  a  noble  effort  toward  impartiality.  And 
he  would  have  completely  succeeded  if  he  had  put  in  it  less  passion 
and  had  refrained  from  using  certain  qualifications  and  certain  appre- 
ciations which  are  too  violent.  He  forgot  that  the  men,  whoever  they 
be,  are  always  inevitably  determined  to  act  as  they  do.  The  author 
follows  but  imperfectly  the  chronological  order  of  events.    Thus,  in 
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the  first  part,  after  having  told  about  the  day  of  March  i8,  he  relates 
the  process  that  followed,  after  the  repression  of  the  Versaillais. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  "  Dictature  du  Comite  central  " 
in  the  days  that  followed.  The  third  part  treats  of  the  "  Commune 
revolutionnaire ; "  the  fourth  part,  of  the  "  Tragedie  des  otages." 
This  last  part  will  be  concluded  in  the  second  volume. 

La  Commune  vecue  is  a  work  fully  documented  and  with  many 
an  anecdote  which  tells  of  the  mentalities  of  the  actors  of  those 
events.  M.  G.  Hanotaux  should  read  this  book  to  correct  his 
panegyric  of  M.  Thiers. 

A.  AN»  H.  Hamon. 


"Die  Stellung  der  amerikanischen  Wohltatigkeitsvereine," 
Zeitschrift  fiir  das  Armenwesen,  March,  1904. 

In  this  paper  Dr.  Gustav  Herzfeld,  of  Berlin,  discusses  "The 
Position  of  American  Charity  Organizations."  The  writer's 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  methods  of  charity  both  in  Germany 
and  America  adds  weight  to  words  that  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  pleasure  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Dr.  Herzfeld  was  particularly 
impressed  by  the  facilities  afforded  for  practical  education  in  charity 
work  in  the  United  States  —  university  instruction,  the  New  York 
Summer  School  in  Philanthropic  Work  soon  to  be  expanded  into  a 
two-year  course,  residence  in  settlements,  training  in  connection 
with  charity-organization  societies,  clubs  for  the  study  of  philan- 
thropic activities,  etc.,  etc.  Germany's  deficiency  in  this  respect  is 
not  concealed,  nor  the  fact  that  proportionally  the  German  field  offers 
far  less  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  technically  educated 
charity  administrators.  One  consequence  of  this  is  that  investiga- 
tions into  cases  applying  for  relief  is  much  less  thorough  in  Germany 
than  in  America,  particularly  where  non-salaried  agents  are 
employed.  "There  are  reasons,"  writes  Dr.  Herzfeld,  "why  we 
should  earnestly  consider  the  question  whether,  leaving  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Elberfeld  system  untouched,  we  should  not 
instal  a  number  of  salaried  investigators  and  inspectors  in  public 
poor-relief  work,  as  has  already  been  done  with  success  in  a  number 
of  [German]  cities." 

The  question  as  to  whether,  and  how  far,  a  charity-organization 
society  itself  should  give  relief  is  also  considered.  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Waller's  position  on  this  subject,  as  expressed  at  the  Charity  Gon- 
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ference  of  1902,  and  the  practical  solution  of  the  problem  under 
Mr.  Ufford  at  Baltimore,  are  quoted  as  full  of  suggestion  for  Dr. 
Herzfeld's  German  readers. 

R.  C.  Brooks. 


La  Cooperation.  Par  P.  Hubert- Valleroux.  Paris:  Victor 
Lecoflfre,  1904.  Pp.  228. 
It  is  desirable  to  have  brief  popular  accounts  of  the  growth  and 
condition  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  various  countries  pub- 
lished at  frequent  intervals  in  order  to  direct  it  and  save  it  from 
errors  and  extravagance.  The  author  of  this  work  has  rendered  a 
valuable  service  in  this  field.  He  does  not  conceal  his  attitude  of 
hostility  toward  the  socialists,  whom  he  regards  as  enemies  of  the 
nation  and  of  religion,  and  a  foreign  reader  will  make  allowance  for 
this  bias.  While  the  discussion  of  co-operation  in  production  is 
severely  critical,  it  does  not  quite  equal  in  insight  the  much  earlier 
treatment  of  Beatrice  Potter  (Mrs.  Webb),  who  showed  clearly  that 
it  is  a  purely  capitalistic  affair,  while  the  Rochdale  societies  are  more 
openly  and  consistently  democratic.  The  conditions  under  which 
these  various  kinds  of  co-operation  are,  in  certain  form  and  degree, 
useful,  are,  on  the  whole,  intelligently  interpreted,  and  recent  sta- 
tistics for  all  countries  are  supplied.  C.  R.  H. 


Integralisme,  philosophic  et  sociologie.  Par  Edouard  Boulard. 
Paris:  Giard  &  Briere,  1903.  Pp.  401. 
This  is  the  work  of  a  self-taught  man  familiar  with  socialistic 
phrases  and  modes  of  thought,  and  untroubled  by  the  history  of 
philosophy  in  the  schools.  It  is  interesting  as  the  sincere  revelation 
of  one  who  makes  his  political  and  economic  creed  a  sort  of  religfion, 
but  apparently  does  not  add  to  our  knowledge  of  facts,  tendencies,  or 
principles.  C.  R.  H. 


NOTES   AND   ABSTRACTS. 


Discussion  of  the  Papers  on  the  Relation  of  Sociology  to  the  Social  Sciences 
and  to  Philosophy,  by  Professor  Durkheim  and  Mr.  Branford.' 

P80FESS0R  BOSANQUET    (iN   THE  CHAIR). 

Considering  how  many  distinguished  speakers  they  hoped  to  hear,  he  would 
make  his  remarks  very  few  indeed. 

In  the  first  place,  they  would  see  that  sociology  was  claimed  as  a  natural 
science.  That  was  the  point  which  Professor  Sorley  had  taken  up  in  his  com- 
munication. One  remark  he  would  make  as  to  whether  sociology  was  to  be  a 
science  within  the  limits  of  nature  as  understood  by  the  votaries  of  exact  science : 
he  thought  when  they  got  the  ferment  of  the  social  idea  within  the  conception  of 
"  nature,"  that  ferment  would  take  care  of  itself.  The  ferment  of  the  social  idea 
would  perhaps  not  break  the  old  bottles,  but  it  would  sufficiently  stretch  those 
bottles,  and  bring  us  back  to  something  like  the  Greek  conception  of  nature, 
which  he  thought  was  the  true  conception.  The  next  thing  was  a  more  serious 
matter,  on  which  he  found  himself  at  issue  with  Professor  Durkheim,  and  to  some 
extent  with  Mr.  Branford  also.  He  merely  mentioned  the  point  in  passing, 
because,  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong,  it  went  to  the  heart  of  the  subject.  It 
was  presented  to  them  rather  that  evening  as  if  the  important  problem  of  the 
systematization  of  the  specialisms  subordinate  to  sociology  was  a  question  of 
classification.  What  struck  him  when  he  came  across  it  was  this,  that,  e.  g., 
from  the  point  of  view  of  logic,  classification  was  not  a  primary  form  of  thought. 
It  was,  in  his  mind,  always  a  secondary  form  of  thought.  Classification  was  to 
him  merely  a  way  of  representing  conveniently  the  actual  relations,  attributes,  and 
affinities  of  things  and  ideas ;  in  short,  of  experiences  —  distinctive  experiences  of 
various  kinds.  With  that  he  did  not  propose  again  to  go  farther  that  night,  but 
merely  to  say  this  —  his  main  point  —  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  real 
work  to  be  done  in  all  systematizations  of  this  kind  —  in  all  science,  in  fact  — 
was  the  analysis  and  estimate  of  the  contents  of  special  provinces  of  experience, 
distinctive  types  and  forms  of  experience  which  constituted  the  object-matter 
of  the  different  sciences.  The  problem  did  not  present  itself  to  his  mind  as 
classificatory,  but  one  to  be  solved  in  actual  concrete  working  in  the  various 
domains  of  experience.  Otherwise  it  might  seem  to  be  a  purely  formal  and 
methodological  problem.  He  thought  many  of  the  men  who  had  written  con- 
tributions to  their  discussion  had  seen  something  of  this  difficulty.  They  must 
beware  of  systematizing  too  soon.  That  was  how  the  problem  presented  itself  to 
his  mind. 

He  drew  this  conclusion :  As  to  the  nature  of  the  unity  to  subsist  in 
sociology,  whether  of  a  science  or  of  a  group  of  social  sciences,  every  science  had 
a  distinct  type  of  experience,  and  sociology  itself  would  certainly  be  a  distinct 
science  in  the  sense  that  it  dealt  with  a  distinct  and  distinctive  type  of  experi- 
ence. When  you  came  to  consider  sociology  in  relation  to  other  sciences,  it  was 
not  a  problem  for  the  logician  or  the  classifier,  but  for  the  person  who  carefully, 
critically,  and  laboriously  pursued  these  sciences  themselves.  All  these  sciences 
possessed  a  sociological  aspect,  and  all  went  beyond  sociology.  They  would  tell 
you  themselves  where  they  needed  to  join  hands  as  sciences  dealing  with  society. 
Take  the  science  of  ethics  in  particular ;  it  would  tell  them  that ;  viz.,  how  far  it 
was  a  solid  science,  and  how  far  something  more.  In  the  same  way,  let  them 
pursue  the  distinctive  experience  which  they  called  social  as  a  subject  of  itself, 

*  Vide  AusRiCAN  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  134-37. 
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and  it  would  tell  them  of  itself  when  they  must  go  out  to  seek  the  sociological 
part  of  ^hose  various  special  disciplines  which  have  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  it.  Therefore,  the  question  which  Professor  Durkheim  raised  was  merely 
a  verbal  question.  It  presented  itself  to  him  [the  speaker]  like  that.  It  was  the 
old  logical  trouble  between  the  general  and  the  particular.  People  thought  that 
the  general  excluded  the  particular,  or  that  the  details  excluded  the  general.  But 
the  concrete  and  special  way  in  which  these  sciences  should  be  studied,  both  on 
their  own  ground  and  also  in  the  light  of  social  experience,  would  give  rise  to  a 
system  of  their  own,  in  which  part  of  them  would  deal  with  purely  logical  relations 
of  object-matters,  and  part  with  such  relations  as  they  showed  themselves  among 
groups  of  people  animated  by  the  same  mind  (taking  this  as  a  rough  description 
of  social  groups). 

So  that  what  be  said  was  that  they  must  certainly  have  a  single  sociological 
science  with  an  analysis  of  the  distinctive  experience  which  they  called  social 
experience.  But  that  did  not  mean  that  they  did  not  have  passing  out  of  it  a 
group  of  sciences  which,  so  far  as  their  sociological  part  was  concerned,  took 
light  from  and  gave  light  to  the  analysis  of  the  social  experience.  Only  they  were 
not  to  think  that,  if  they  described  the  system  as  a  unity  of  the  social  sciences,  that 
made  sociology  into  an  empty  generality.  The  idea  that  a  unity  of  a  number  of 
things  must  always  be  a  generality  was  what  they  had  to  make  war  upon.  It 
would  be  more  like  the  conception  of  some  kind  of  living  creature  or  phase  of  life, 
some  concrete  living  thing  of  some  kind  or  another,  aspects  of  which  would  be 
illuminated,  and  by  the  several  sciences  which  treat  the  dififerent  sides  of  life. 

They  should  never  get  into  their  minds  that  false  formal  antithesis  that 
sociology  was  either  a  number  of  sciences  which  had  no  central  science  as  their 
connection,  or  a  single  science  which  was  not  part  of  a  number  of  sciences.  It 
was  quite  certain  that  true  unity  and  universality  would  always  be,  not  a 
generality,  but  something  concrete  and  individual.  Therefore,  he  said,  alternatives 
in  the  question,  "  Is  there  a  science  of  sociology  or  a  group  of  sociological 
sciences  ?  "  were  not  exclusive  of  one  another.  He  thought  the  method  to  be 
pursued  was  the  definite  work  of  collecting  data  and  their  analysis  in  the  various 
realms  of  experience  of  which  the  facts  of  social  life  and  grouping  form  a  distinct 
realm  or  province.  But  in  science,  unlike  actual  space,  all  provinces  overlap.  But 
the  distinctive  social  science,  though  not  abstract  nor  general,  will  include  portions 
of  sciences  dealing  with  various  positive  kinds  of  experience,  so  far  as  these 
have  a  social  aspect,  an  aspect  manifested  in  and  through  groups  of  persons. 
Concrete  work  in  the  matter  of  the  sciences  will  tell  what  their  portions  are  and 
how  connected.  Classification  will  merely  register  the  results.  This  could  be 
easily  illustrated  from  the  science  of  religion,  ethics,  xsthetics,  psychology, 
statistics,  and  other  sciences. 


I  am  afraid  I  am  bringing  a  very  discordant  note  into  this  disctission.  When 
as  a  student  I  took  up  the  study  of  history,  I  asked  certain  questions.  My  first 
question,  of  the  utmost  importance,  was  this :  "  How  can  we  account  for  the 
existence  of  Roman  law  ?  "  Its  perfect  systematic  form,  its  charming  clearness, 
its  definite  shape,  were  so  wonderful  to  me  that  it  seemed  amazing  that  the 
Romans  made  such  a  wonderful  thing.  I  was  told  they  were  a  military  nation  — 
a  nation  of  warriors.  How  did  it  come  they  could  make  such  an  absolute  science  ? 
Two  things  had  remained  absolute  —  Greek  art  and  Roman  law.  When  you 
come  to  think  that  that  law  was  not  public  law  or  constitutional  law,  but  that  it 
was  private  law ;  not  criminal  or  international,  but  the  question  of  commerce 
and  trade,  of  meum  and  tuum ;  then  it  becomes  more  wonderful.  These  Romans 
despised  commerce  and  trade.  They  despised  their  slaves.  How  did  they  come 
to  make  that  law?  The  problem  is  of  first-class  historical  import.  I  wanted 
to  know  owing  to  what  circumstances  the  Romans,  of  all  nations,  made  the  system 
of  Roman  law. 

Again,  why  did  the  Reformation  break  out  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  not 
at  some  other  time,  and  why  in  Germany  and  not  in  France?     Fully  believing  in 
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sociology  as  I  did,  I  tried  to  get  light  from  sociological  writers.  I  studied 
Comte,  but  I  found  no  light  whatever.  I  have  found  no  light  from  him  whatever 
on  any  of  the  great  problems  I  tried  to  study  historically. 

To  give  you  an  instance  of  what  I  refer  to :  I  lived  in  France  for  a  long 
time.  I  know  that  the  young  girl  in  France  is  a  nonentity.  She  is  not  supposed 
to  exist.  The  young  man  is  not  supposed  to  have  any  intercourse  with  her. 
That  seemed  to  be  most  annoying,  especially  as  I  was  a  young  man  myself,  and 
also  most  important  from  a  higher  standpoint.  If  the  young  man  is  not  sup- 
posed to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  innocent  girl,  he  will  have  intercourse  with 
the  young  girl  who  is  not  innocent.  That  is  a  very  grave  question.  Consider  the 
French  lyrics.  Lyrics  are  supposed  to  have  to  do  with  the  young  man  and  the 
young  girl.  We  write  lyrical  poems  when  we  are  twenty  or  twenty-five,  and  they 
come  from  the  inspiration  given  by  the  young  girl.  Consequently  France  produces 
no  true  lyrics.  French  lyrics  do  not  appeal  to  us  strongly.  They  sound  as  prose, 
or  they  are  addressed  to  persons  whom  we  do  not  consider  the  right  persons  to 
address  poetically.  I  asked  sociologists :  '  How  can  you  help  me  in  this  solution 
of  these  problems  ?  "  but  I  found  no  help. 

In  history  one  must  have  very  definite  help.  I  venture  to  say  that  he  alone 
accounts  for  the  French  Revolution  who  tells  us  why  it  broke  out  in  1789  and  not 
in  1864,  when  France  had  been  humiliated  as  she  had  never  been  humiliated  before. 

I  found  out  that  Buckle  was  mistaken  in  one  thing  at  the  bottom  of  history. 
He  believed  in  laws.  People  were  so  much  taken  up  with  the  triumphs  of  science ; 
they  believed  in  physical  and  biological  science,  and  thought  the  science  of  history 
must  be  modeled  on  these  lines.  It  must  have  laws.  Buckle  was  searching  for 
laws.  He  thought  that  was  the  end  of  all  wisdom.  But  I  found  out  there  were  1:0 
historical  laws.  It  would  be  a  historical  law  if  you  could  say  the  number  of 
reigning  dynasties  in  England  are  three ;  therefore  in  Ireland  there  are  so  many  — 
that  would  be  a  law  proper.  But  of  such  laws  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a 
trace.  History  is  a  movement  that  is  constantly  going  on.  There  is  a  creative 
synthesis  in  history  as  in  life.  Really  history  does  not  repeat  itself.  There  is 
always  some  x  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  analytical  factors  of  that  x.  These  ;r's 
are,  of  course,  most  difficult  to  account  for.  I  did  find  some  light  in  Hansen's 
book  on  the  peculiar  movement  of  people  from  the  country  to  the  town,  in 
which  he,  on  the  basis  of  statistical  data,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  scope  for  greater  energy  in  towns.  That  is  somewhat  of  a  guide,  but  in 
all  the  other  problems  I  undertook  I  could  not  find  any  light.  If  sociology  is  a 
system,  a  concatenation  of  laws,  I  am  afraid  it  can  do  very  little  for  history.  In 
history  there  are  correlations,  but  not  laws.  Darwin  mentions  startling  corre- 
lations in  ordinary  nature,  such  as  that  white  cats  with  blue  eyes  are  generally 
deaf.  Huxley  added  many  more,  and  Hackel  I  don't  know  how  many.  We 
cannot  account  for  them.  In  the  same  way  we  have  no  laws  of  history,  but  only 
correlations  of  groups  of  facts.  We  can  account  for  the  Greeks  having  Olympian 
games.  We  can  show  the  psychological  connection  with  a  few  things.  What  we 
need  in  history  is  not  so  much  sociology  as  psychology.  I  mean  that  we  require 
to  see  very  clearly  the  psychic  forces  and  motives  which  are  at  work,  and  which 
account  for  events  happening  at  the  time  they  do  and  not  at  another  time  ;  why, 
for  example,  the  great  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1642  and  why  not  before.  This  is 
really  what  we  need.  Not  so  much  classification  of  histor>',  but  the  introduction 
of  the  psychological  view  of  facts  ;  not  merely  the  outward  facts,  but  the  senti- 
ments and  impressions  which  move  people  to  create  facts. 

DR.    SHADWORTH    H.    irODGSON. 

I  find  myself  in  very  considerable  agreement  with  the  remarks  that  have 
fallen  from  Professor  Reich  in  one  important  respect,  namely,  on  the  subject  of 
psychology.  I  think  that  the  question  before  us  today  turns  chiefly  on  the  point  of 
whether  sociology  is  a  science  on  its  own  basis,  independent,  aiming  at  some 
definitely  defined  purpose,  and  based  upon  some  principle  or  set  of  principles 
connected  closely  together  as  its  basis :  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
synonymous  with  what  we  call  drawing  lessons  from  a  study  of  history.     History 
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and  sociology  drawing  lessons  from  history  may  be  considered  in  one  respect  as 
the  same  thing  as  sociology.  The  practical  lessons  were  all  obtained  from  the 
completed  and  thorough  observation  of  the  facts  of  history,  whether  as  handed 
down  to  us  from  authentic  sources,  or  as  observed  by  ourselves  or  by  contem- 
poraries at  the  present  day. 

Now  I  will  venture,  after  these  few  introductory  remarks,  to  read  some  short 
observations  which  I  have  already  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  Sociological 
Society. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  assuming  the  unity  and  systematization  of  the  various 
specialisms  spoken  of  in  the  first  paper  as  the  task  most  immediately  incumbent 
on  sociologists,  and  the  solution  of  "  the  problem  of  pure  sociology,"  the  problem 
spoken  of  in  the  second  paper  as  being  "  to  describe,  to  explain,  and  to  forecast 
the  evolution  of  human  occupation,"  in  the  wide  sense  there  given  to  this  word, 
can  be  attained  only  by  founding  sociology  as  a  whole,  and  the  various  special 
sciences  which  it  includes,  upon  physiological  psychology,  which  is  the  youngest 
or  latest  to  take  its  place  among  the  positive  sciences,  not  by  including  phy- 
siological psychology  as  one  of  the  specialisms  embraced  by  sociology,  conceived 
as  constituted  by  a  purpose  of  its  own.  Sociology  as  a  science  is  rather  a 
specialism  under  physiological  psychologo'  than  the  latter  a  specialism  under  it.  I 
mean  that  only  by  basing  it  on  physiological  psychology  can  it  acquire  a  scientific 
character,  the  character  of  a  positive  science. 

The  reason  for  this  view,  briefly  stated,  is  this :  All  branches  of  human 
occupation  or  endeavor  consist  of  some  mode  or  modes  of  consciousness,  as 
well  as  of  some  mode  or  modes  of  physiological  energy ;  they  are  describable 
as  what  they  are  only  by  terms  of  consciousness.  Now,  it  is  physiolog^ical 
psychology  which  specially  studies  the  laws  of  this  connection  between  physio- 
logical energy  and  consciousness.  It  is  a  positive  science,  though  as  yet  in  its 
infancy,  standing  at  and  covering  the  meeting-point  of  the  purely  physical, 
including  physiological,  sciences  and  those  which  are  commonly  taken  as  purely 
mental  or  psychical,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  logic,  ethics,  and  aesthetics,  with 
their  subdivisions  or  dependencies.  The  ultimate  scientific  explanation  of  all 
branches  of  human  endeavor  must  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  be  sought  in  physio- 
logical psychology.  This,  of  course,  I  need  hardly  remark,  postpones  to  a  remote 
period  the  foundation  of  sociology  if  it  claims  the  strict  rank  of  science. 

But  if  sociology  is,  on  these  grounds,  not  per  se  a  science,  neither  is  it, 
nor  indeed  any  positive  science,  or  even  sjrstem  of  sciences,  a  philosophy.  It 
is  not  generalizing,  organizing,  unifying,  or  systematizing  that  makes  science 
philosophical,  or  gives  it  a  philosophical  character.  What,  then,  constitutes  the 
difference?  I  should  answer:  A  total  change  in  the  point  of  view.  In 
philosophy  we  make  consciousness,  awareness,  thinking,  knowing,  experience,  as 
distinguished  from  the  things  thought  of,  known,  experienced,  or  of  which  we  are 
conscious  or  aware,  our  object  of  study.  They,  the  former,  it  is  of  which  all 
knowledge  consists ;  they  are  our  only  evidence  for  anything  whatever,  for 
existence  of  any  and  every  kind,  including  their  own.  And  we  are  driven  forward 
to  this  philosophical  line  of  inquiry  simply  by  adopting  the  experiential  method, 
so  called,  and  not  altogether  unfairly  called  the  English  method ;  for  we  have 
not  pushed  that  method  to  its  limits  until  we  analyze  experience  itself  in  its 
character  of  experience,  and  that  without  making  any  assumptions  to  begin  with, 
not  even  that  of  a  conscious  being,  as  its  bearer  or  experiencing  subject,  the  nature 
and  existence  of  which  must  be  learned,  like  everything  else,  from  the  content  of 
consciousness  or  experience  iteslf.  This  evidential  character  of  consciousness  is 
that  which  gives  philosophy  the  widest  possible  scope  among  all  the  branches  of 
human  inquiry. 

MR.    J.   A.    BOBSON. 

I  shall  expect,  in  attending  these  meetings  of  the  Sociological  Society  for 
some  time  to  come,  to  hear  gentlemen  who  will  get  up  and  deny  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  sociology.  That  has  been  done  this  afternoon  ;  I  expect  it  will  be  done 
again  ;    and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  some  support  is  given  to 
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this  view  from  the  two  papers  with  which  this  discussion  was  initiated.  These 
papers  appear  to  me  to  fail  —  admirable  as  they  are  in  many  respects  —  in  one 
particular.  They  fail  to  distinguish  the  conditions  of  a  science  of  sociology  from 
that  science  itself.  They  lay  stress  upon  two  services  which  may  be  rendered  by 
what  they  call  the  study  of  sociology.  One  of  these  services  is  to  enrich  the 
separate  social  sciences.  And  I  notice  that  Professor  Durkheim  in  his  paper  lays 
it  down  flatly  that  it  is  necessary  that  sociology  become  a  body  of  particular 
sciences.  If  so,  there  is  no  science  of  sociology.  It  is  quite  true  that  one  of  the 
great  services  which  can  be  rendered  by  a  study  of  social  phenomena  will  be 
that  it  will  assist  in  improving  the  organization  of  the  separate  specialisms.  It 
will  give  a  stimulus  or  direction  to  study  in  those  separate  sciences,  and  in  that 
way  there  will  be  a  distinct  service  conveyed,  and  progress  in  those  separate 
sciences  is  certainly  a  most  important  condition  for  the  growth  of  sociology  —  so 
important  that  we  shall  have  a  clear  correlation  of  the  sciences  which  are  directly 
contributory  to  sociology.  I  do  not  quite  agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  delegate 
to  sociology  the  systematization  of  all  the  sciences.  I  still  think  that  that  belongs 
to  philosophy.  Admitting  that  sociology  will  contribute  to  the  formation  of  two 
important  conditions  for  the  study  of  sociology  itself,  these  conditions  are  not 
sociology.  We  require  to  recognize  that  sociology,  not  as  it  is  recognized  in  a 
somewhat  perfunctory  way  in  these  papers,  but  we  want  to  know  that  is  the  body 
of  that  solidarity.  We  may  not  be  in  the  position  to  claim  that  sociology  can 
become  at  an  early  date  an  exact  science,  but  the  difference  between  that  admis- 
sion and  the  admission  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  laws  in  social  phenomena  — 
which  is  the  position  taken  by  one  who  has  addressed  you  —  is  a  very  far  step 
indeed.  I  think  we  must  admit  that  there  is  even  now,  with  our  imperfect  knowl- 
edge, sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  movements  of  social  phenomena, 
something  which  we  may  call  laws.  It  is  open  to  anybody  to  question  these  laws 
and  say  they  do  not  rank  as  laws,  but  that  must  always  be  a  question  of  degree ; 
and  those  of  us  who  believe  that  there  do  exist  now  several  solid  and  substantial 
hypotheses  which  bring  an  amount  of  explanation  to  bear  on  phenomena,  entitle 
sociology  to  rank  as  a  science. 

One  other  point :  Besides  the  insistence  on  the  sociological  units  there  is  also 
a  great  need  for  the  development  of  a  more  stable  and  fitting  terminology.  How 
far  from  psychology  and  biology,  and  how  far  from  the  lower  sciences,  are  we 
going  to  draw  it?  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  have  to  face  in  starting 
on  a  new  science  that  we  are  compelled  to  use  instruments  of  language  which  are, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  not  adapted  to  the  new  study  —  instruments  which  have 
performed  service  in  other  sciences,  and  which  we  have  to  transfer  until  we  have 
either  broadened  and  altered  them,  or  until  we  have  cast  them  aside  in  favor  of  a 
better  kind  of  terminology  which  must  be  created  ab  initio. 

These  appear  to  me  to  be  the  great  needs  not  recognized  in  the  papers. 

MR.    L.   T.    HOBHOUSE. 

I  would  not  rise  at  all  at  this  late  hour,  if  it  were  not  that  I  wished  to  say 
a  little  more  on  behalf  of  the  two  papers  which  deserve  rather  more  cordial  recog- 
nition than  they  have  received  from  the  greater  part  of  the  speakers  to  whom  we 
have  listened.  I  think  it  has  hardly  been  realized  sufficiently  that  those  papers 
refer  to  the  position  of  sociology  at  the  present  moment.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
endeavor  to  lay  down  an  ideal  of  what  sociology  is  to  be  in  the  future,  but  to 
state  what  it  is  at  the  present  juncture  of  affairs.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that 
sociology  must  be  a  body  of  truth  which  is  an  illumination,  a  social  science ;  but 
does  this  body  of  truth  at  present  exist?  It  is  easy  to  say  that  there  are  certain 
workable  hypotheses,  but  we  should  be  very  sorry  if  we  had  to  identify  ourselves 
with  hypotheses  of  any  particular  school.  It  is  a  question  which  is  not  always 
easy  to  answer,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  '  sociology  '  ?  "  without  going  at  once  into 
very  disputed  methods.  I  think  the  papers  endeavor  to  give  a  simple  and  clear 
answer  to  that  question.  They  endeavor  .to  say  what  sociology  is  at  the  present 
moment,  in  what  form  it  exists,  in  what  sense  it  is  a  realized  science  and  not  a 
future  science ;   not  merely  a  hypothesis,  but  what  actual  realized  scientific  matter 
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is  in  existence  sufficient  to  form  a  basis  for  a  sociological  society.  Tbey  tell  tis 
that  there  is  such  a  body  of  truth  in  a  number  of  specialisms,  and  they  go  on  to 
say  that  these  specialisms  are  suffering  from  the  want  of  co-ordination. 

All  that  seems  to  me  to  he  a  matter  of  considerable  value,  and  I  think  it  is 
distinctly  a  fruitful  line  to  lay  before  the  Sociological  Society.  I  believe  that 
anyone  who  wishes  to  study  the  subject  will  proceed  on  the  method  of  the  papers 
before  us.  He  will  endeavor  to  acquire  such  competent  knowledge  of  a  certain 
number  of  specialisms  as  to  enable  him  to  bring  them  together  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison.  He  will  study  them,  and  in  the  process  he  will  find  much  irrelevant 
detail  which  will  dismiss  itself,  and  a  great  core  of  other  matter  will  come  for- 
ward ;  and  the  student  will  soon  find  himself  led  by  the  subject  itself  to  con- 
centrate himself  on  that  part  of  it  which  is  necessary  to  bring  them  all  together. 

As  soon  as  the  point  of  view  is  stated,  other  considerations  arise.  Are  you 
to  call  these  philosophy  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  "  philosophy  "  on  the  one  hand, 
and  "sociology"  on  the  other?  I  should  agree  with  Mr.  Hodgson  in  saying  that 
philosophy  is  more  comprehensive  than  sociology ;  that  it  endeavors  to  ;{ive  us  a 
view  of  reality  as  a  whole.  If  I  understood  the  papers  before  us,  they  only  speak 
of  a  synthesis  of  the  social  sciences,  not  of  all  sciences,  and  therefore  they  are 
within  their  right  in  speaking  of  the  social  sciences.  I  do  not  think  they  can  be 
charged  with  any  confusion.  Then,  again,  the  question  arises :  Is  sociology  a 
natural  science  or  not.''  That  is  only  a  more  philosophical  form  of  putting  the 
question  as  to  whether  there  do  or  do  not  exist  sociological  laws.  It  should  be 
known  that  the  conception  of  law  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  nature  of  metaphor. 
You  have  to  analyze  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  law,"  and  know  in  what  sense  you 
are  going  to  apply  it  to  sociology.  If  you  think  you  are  going  to  get  sociological 
laws  in  studying  young  women  in  France,  or  by  asking  whether  there  is  going  to 
be  a  revolution  in  the  eleventh  year  before  the  end  of  every  century,  you  are 
starting  with  a  sort  of  tabula  rasa  of  the  mind,  or  mind  as  a  blank,  in  regard  to 
analysis.     You  do  not  know  what  sort  of  explanation  you  are  going  to  look  for. 

I  do  not  agree  with  every  word  of  the  papers  before  us,  but  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  they  have  indicated  for  us,  in  a  way  that  certainly  deserves  our  thanks, 
what  sociology  actually  claims  to  be,  and  have  indicated  the  next  steps  which 
investigation  ought  to   take. 

MR.    J.    M.    ROBERTSON. 

While  deeply  interested  in  the  study  of  sociology,  I  confess  to  a  certain 
reluctance  to  approaching  it  on  the  methodological  side  taken  in  this  discussion. 
I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  a  biological  friend  who  considers  that  an 
orderly  discussion  should  set  out  with  definition.  There  are  cases  where  definition 
should  be  the  first  step,  and  there  are  cases  where  it  should  not.  I  think  our  dis- 
cussion might  be  more  luminous  and  more  fruitful  if  we  handled  some  of  the 
problems  of  sociology.  Dr.  Hodgson  has  told  us  that  sociology  can  never  become 
an  exact  science  until  it  is  founded  in  psychology.  I  challenge  that  at  once.  I 
clearly  recognize  that  psychology  may  be  a  help.  Take  the  question :  Why  did  the 
Reformation  break  out  at  such  and  such  a  time  and  place?  In  answering  such 
a  question  as  this,  undoubtedly  physiological  psychology  will  give  us  help. 
Sociology  is  the  science  of  history.  It  will  deal  with  a  certain  type  of  experience. 
It  is  the  type  of  experience  collected  for  us  in  the  histories  of  societies.  And,  I 
take  it,  other  sciences  will  similarly  help.  Then,  as  to  whether  sociology  is  to  be 
a  body  of  special  sciences  or  a  unification  of  them,  we  get  help  from  them,  but 
sociology  will  make  its  own  classification  of  the  other  sciences.  It  will  use  them 
for  sociological  purposes.  Sociology  will  look  to  almost  every  one  of  the  sciences 
for  some  help.  When  it  carries  its  research  a  certain  distance,  it  will  come  into 
biology,  chemistry,  etc.  It  will  use  these  sciences,  but  it  will  clearly  be  a  science 
of  itself. 

Dr.  Hodgson's  account  of  the  matter  did  not  even  look  at  the  historical 
factor.  To  exclude  the  factor  of  history  from  the  purview  seems  to  me  to  confuse 
the  methodological  problem  at  the  outset.  There  is  no  such  difficulty  in  finding 
sociological  solutions  to  problems  as  has  been  suggested.     Dr.  Reich  was  pessi- 
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mistic.  He  said  that  sociologists  could  not  help  him  in  solving  the  problems  of 
history,  and  particularly  as  to  why  the  Reformation  occurred  when  and  where  it 
did.  1  think  they  do.  I  think  Comte  would  help  him  ;  Buckle  would  help  a  little  ; 
and  Spencer  would  help,  though  he  is  unhistorical.  You  can  get  certain  rational 
statements  of  a  cause  to  show  why  the  Reformation  broke  out  in  Germany  at  the 
time  that  it  did.  I  would  remind  him  that  there  is  always  an  x  in  the  other 
sciences.  H,0  is  water,  but  you  have  an  x  there.  You  have  the  phenomena  of 
reaction.  You  may  get  the  same  chemical  elements,  but,  being  in  different  arrange- 
ments, you  get  extremely  different  results.  That  is  the  x.  There  is  no  more  x  in 
sociology  than  in  any  other  science.  When  we  wish  to  understand  how  history 
happened  in  the  way  it  did,  we  go  about  that  business  in  the  spirit  of  a  scientific 
man.  There  is  a  justification  for  taking  the  physical  science  as  a  type  or  model 
for  social  sciences.  The  sociologist  had  a  peculiarly  stern  aversion  to  the  physical 
sciences.  He  had  to  get  rid  of  rhetoric  —  absolute  empty  verbalisms.  The 
explanations  of  race  —  where  did  the  Romans  get  them  from  ?  Something  in  the 
Roman  mind  and  character.  That  is  a  verbal  explanation  which  would  never  arise 
if  men  followed  the  model  of  physical  science.  Let  me  remind  Dr.  Reich,  who 
says  we  cannot  get  explanations  and  laws,  that  he  himself  gave  us  the  case  of 
slavery.  Discover  the  effect  of  slavery  on  the  minds  of  master  and  man,  and  it 
will  be  a  case  for  all  time.  H  it  is  a  correlation  about  which  you  may  be  sure, 
you  get  what  is  possible  in  the  way  of  law  in  social  things.  There  must  be  law  in 
the  broad  and  general  sense  of  the  term,  if  there  be  law  at  all. 

While  I  do  not  at  all  indorse  Dr.  Ingram's  somewhat  extreme  admiration  of 
Comte,  I  would  say  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  the  sociologist  did  discuss 
Comte.  There  was  good  sociology  done  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  a  whole 
group  of  writers.  H  we  were  to  discuss  Comte,  we  should  get  to  conclusions  a 
great  deal  quicker.  I  did  study  Comte  with  the  greatest  interest.  I  found  his 
historical  explanation  verbalist.  Chivalry  did  one  thing,  the  church  another,  and 
woman  did  the  third,  and  so  forth ;  which  is  verbalist.  I  think  the  metaphysical 
method  lingered  into  Comte's  system.  I  think  we  must  admit  that  Comte  left 
the  whole  question  a  stage  advanced,  and  that  his  method  was  better  than  any 
previous  method  ;  and  while  we  detect  errors,  the  natural  course  of  sociology  is 
to  rise  on  stepping-stones  and  to  derive  a  great  deal  of  profit  from  criticism  as 
well  as  study. 

The   following  communications  were  presented : 

FROM    DR.    BEATTIE    CROZIER,   AUTHOR   OF   "  HISTORY    OF    INTELLECTUAL   DEVELOPMENT." 

As  I  am  in  hearty  agreement  with  so  much  that  is  said  by  Professor 
Durkheim  and  Mr.  Branford,  the  points  I  would  venture  to  submit  will  be  brought 
out  best,  perhaps,  by  marking  out  those  aspects  of  the  problem  in  which  I  differ 
from  them  ;  principally,  I  think,  from  Professor  Durkheim,  for  with  Mr.  Branford 
I  am  almost  entirely  in  agreement.  Broadly  speaking,  then,  sociology  may  be 
defined  as  the  science  of  general  civilization,  or  of  civilization  in  general ;  and 
before  it  can  have  a  definite  status  of  its  own,  and  the  specialisms  that  fall  under 
it  can  be  worked  with  advantage,  its  function  in  relation  to  these  specialisms 
must  be  clearly  determined.  In  my  judgment,  sociology  performs  a  double  func- 
tion in  reference  to  these  specialisms :  at  once  a  controlling  and  a  receptive 
function ;  a  controlling  function,  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  it  that  we  must  look  for  the 
general  laws  and  principles  which  are  to  guide  the  specialisms  in  arranging  and 
distributing  the  material  with  which  they  severally  deal ;  a  receptive  function, 
inasmuch  as  it  must  be  continually  perfecting  these  laws  in  their  application  to 
detail  by  the  reports  of  fresh  facts  that  are  being  constantly  sent  up  to  it  by  these 
specialisms.  Its  function  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  brain,  which,  while 
controlling  and  co-ordinating  the  action  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body,  is  in 
turn  affected  by  them  ;  or  to  the  central  government  of  a  country,  which,  while 
guiding  and  controlling  the  action  of  the  various  provinces  and  municipalities,  is 
in  turn  modified  in  its  action  by  them.  In  other  words,  while  sociology  is  distinct 
from  the  specialisms,  it  is  not  separable  from  them  ;  while  in  and  among  them,  as 
it  were,  it  is  not  of  them.  For  its  laws,  although  mingling  in  all  the  work  o(^4hese 
specialisms,  are  not  drawn  from  the  specialisms,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  to  be 
introduced  into  them  as  a  seminal  principle  before  they  can  become  fruitful  and 
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eflfective.  And  it  is  here  that  I  diflfer  from  Professor  Durkheim,  who  appears  to 
think  that  the  laws  of  sociology  are  to  be  got  only  by  generalizations  from  the 
specialisms,  for  whose  reports  in  consequence  they  have  to  wait,  as  we  have  to 
wait  for  the  milk  before  we  can  skim  off  the  cream.  I  contend,  on  the  contrary, 
that  just  as  the  laws  of  psychology,  although  bound  up  with  physiological 
processes,  and  in  their  action  affected  by  them,  require  a  separate  method  for  their 
discovery,  viz.,  that  of  introspection ;  so  sociology,  although  not  to  be  separated 
from  the  specialisms  dealing  with  human  evolution,  draws  its  laws  from  other 
quarters,  viz.,  from  psychological  penetration,  from  insight  into  the  world  of  today, 
and  the  relation  of  its  institutions  to  the  human  mind.  For  example,  the  effect  of 
slavery  on  the  mind  and  character  of  both  master  and  slave  is  to  be  determined 
by  direct  penetration  and  insight  into  the  condition  of  slavery  as  it  exists  around 
us.  Once  discovered,  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  definite  law  which  will  hold  good  for 
any  time  or  place  in  the  world's  history,  and  so  belongs  to  sociology  as  a 
science ;  but  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  at  any  given  time  or  place  slavery 
would  work  beneficially  or  the  reverse  in  comparison  with  alternative  organiza- 
tions of  society  is  a  question  of  the  collateral  conditions,  and  must  wait  for  its 
solution  until  the  reports  of  the  specialisms  dealing  with  the  details  of  the 
country  or  period  in  question  are  sent  in.  While,  therefore,  I  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Durkheim  that  sociology  must  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  facts  disinterred 
by  the  historical  specialisms  —  ethics,  psychology,  politics,  political  economy, 
anthropology,  folk-lore,  social  statistics,  etc. ;  wihile  I  also  agree  that  these 
specialisms  have  now  found  the  right  road  on  their  own  account,  viz.,  the  method 
of  history,  comparative  study,  and  evolution,  as  distinct  from  the  old  theological 
or  metaphysical  methods,  I  disagree  with  him  in  his  belief  that  sociology  has  to 
wait  for  the  specialisms  to  come  up,  and  then  to  extract  its  laws  from  them  by 
skimming  them  off  as  generalizations.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  the  laws  of 
sociology  have  to  be  determined  in  the  first  instance  quite  apart  from  the  historical 
specialisms,  viz.,  by  general  insight  and  penetration  into  social  life  around  us,  by 
philosophical  speculation  in  a  word,  and  then  projected  into  the  specialisms ;  the 
entire  process  being  first  the  discovery  of  the  laws  in  a  crude  general  way,  then 
these  laws  to  be  carried  with  us  as  a  lamp  wherewith  to  ransack  and  illuminate 
the  garret  of  the  specialisms ;  the  new  facts  discovered  forming  an  ever-increasing 
aureole  of  lesser  laws  surrounding  the  major  ones,  and  giving  a  more  delicate 
scientific  shading  to  their  original  bareness  and  crudity,  and  so  on. 

And  this  leads  us  to  ask :  What  are  the  elements  which  these  laws  of 
sociology,  when  discovered,  are  supposed  to  connect  and  weave  into  a  unity? 
The  answer  is :  Certain  great  general  factors  which  are  common  to  every  age  and 
condition  of  the  world,  and  which,  like  the  x,  y,  and  z's  of  algebra,  resume  them 
and  sum  them  up  —  such  as  religion,  government,  philosophy,  science,  physical 
conditions,  material  and  social  conditions,  and  the  like.  And  the  first  problem 
of  sociology  is  to  determine  what  these  are  both  in  number  and  character,  neither 
lumping  together  those  that  have  a  separate  sphere  of  operation,  nor  separating 
those  that  can  be  handled  as  one.  (I  may  say  in  passing  that  I  have  myself  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  all  of  those  just  mentioned.)  When  these  factors  are  deter- 
mined, we  then  have  to  find  the  laws  of  their  connection  and  how  they  act  and 
interact  on  each  other ;  and  this,  as  I  have  said,  cannot  be  got  arithmetically,  as 
it  were,  by  generalizations  from  the  concrete  facts  supplied  by  the  specialisms, 
but  only  by  direct  penetration  and  psychological  insight,  as  in  a  calculus,  where  cer- 
tain abstract  factors  have  to  be  determined  as  functions  of  others,  varying  directly 
or  indirectly  with  them,  and  united  with  them  by  certain  laws.  If  then  we  ask 
how  sociology  stands  at  the  present  time  in  reference  to  all  this,  we  may  say  that 
there  are  some  half-a-dozen  competing  systems  in  the  field  which  differ  from 
each  other  either  in  the  number  of  factors  with  which  they  operate,  the  way  in 
which  these  factors  are  connected,  or  in  both ;  but  as  to  which,  if  any,  of  these 
is  the  true  system,  has  scarcely  yet  been  debated,  much  less  settled.  Buckle,  for 
example,  operates  with  two  factors,  viz.,  physical  science  and  physical  geography, 
or  practically  with  one  only,  physical  science ;  making  the  progress  not  only  of 
knowledge,  but  of  civilization  in  general,  depend  entirely  on  this,  and  wiping  out 
at  a  stroke  religion,  government,  philosophy,  and  literature,  as  mere  obstructions ; 
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lumping  them  all  together  in  a  kind  of  outer  darkness,  as  in  a  picture  by 
Rembrandt,  with  no  determined  relations  at  all  beyond  the  merely  negative  one  of 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  Carlyle,  too,  selects  a  single  factor  as  all-important, 
viz.,  the  moral  force  of  individuals,  of  heroes  and  great  men,  degrading  all  the 
other  fat:tors  of  philosophy  of  science,  and  the  organized  machinery  of  religion 
and  government,  as  well  as  the  material  and  social  conditions  of  men  and  nations 
into  better  or  worse  appendages  merely  ;  and  leaving  their  positive  functions  a 
mere  blank,  without  attempt  at  scientific  determination  or  co-ordination.  Hegel, 
again,  in  his  Philosophy  of  History  also  settles  on  one  factor  as  all  important,  in 
his  case  that  of  philosophical  concepts  or  categories ;  figuring  all  the  other  factors 
as  being  dragged  along  in  the  train  of  these  by  a  chain  of  logical  necessity  as  if 
they  were  a  kind  of  baggage  ;  as  if  men  could  act  in  this  world  from  no  motives 
but  philosophical  conceptions  alone.  These  three  sociologists  may  be  called  the 
specialists  of  principles,  in  the  same  way  that  the  ordinary  specialists  are 
specialists  of  facts;  and  fall  therefore  under  Professor  Durkheim's  censure  of 
those  who  would  interpret  all  social  phenomena  in  terms  of  one  specialism,  as 
of  political  economy,  or  of  the  religious  interpretation  of  history,  or  what  not. 
Comte,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  nearly  all  the  factors  I  have  mentioned,  but 
while  he  draws,  in  my  judgment,  the  true  law  of  relationship  between  religion 
and  physical  science,  he  fails,  I  think,  owing  to  his  confusing  of  concomitants 
with  causes,  and  putting  causes  for  effects,  to  give  proper  weight  to  the  material 
and  social  conditions  of  men  and  nations,  or  else  he  leaves  their  relationships 
confused.  But  this  is,  of  course,  only  an  opinion  of  my  own  on  which  I  have  no 
right  to  dogmatize,  and  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  discussion  of  a  sociological 
society.  And  now  for  Herbert  Spencer  —  what  shall  we  say  of  his  work  ?  His 
position  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  here  I  am  obliged  again  to  differ  from  Professor 
Durkheim,  who  seems  to  think  that  Spencer  by  positing  the  differentiation  of 
social  types  helped  to  rectify  the  general  conceptions  of  the  Comtist  sociology.  In 
my  judgment,  on  the  contrary,  Spencer  has  done  nothint?  whatever  toward 
establishing  a  science  of  sociology  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  as  we  have  above 
defined  it.  For  if  we  consider  it,  the  single  law  of  sociology  under  which  he 
worked  was  that  of  evolution  in  general,  and  as  that  is  common  alike  to  the 
organization  of  the  planets  and  stars  and  the  growth  from  the  egg  of  the  chick, 
it  is  too  general  for  human  purposes.  The  fact  that  societies  in  their  progress 
through  the  ages,  like  everything  else,  split  and  differentiate,  passing  from  a 
homogeneous  to  a  heterogeneous  condition,  and  integrating  while  they  differentiate, 
is  rather  a  statement  of  facts,  and  a  careful  sorting  of  them  under  the  general 
law  of  evolution,  than  a  compend  of  laws  connecting  the  definite  social  factors  of 
religion,  government,  science,  material  and  social  conditions,  etc.  However  true, 
therefore,  it  may  be,  it  cannot  fulfil  the  function  of  a  science  of  sociology,  whereby 
one  or  more  elements  or  factors  of  a  society  are  given,  others  may  be  in  a  meas- 
ure anticipated  or  predicted  —  the  only  true  test  of  a  science.  What  Spencer 
really  accomplished  was  rather  excellent  pieces  of  special  work,  such  as,  for 
example,  his  tracing  of  the  different  stages  passed  through  in  the  evolution  of 
the  conception  of  God,  or  the  gods  and  of  morality,  among  savage  and  civilized 
races ;  but  all  this,  original  and  suggestive  as  it  was,  like  everything  else  of  his, 
formed  rather  the  material  on  which  a  science  of  sociology  could  operate,  than 
any  part  of  the  science  itself. 

The  above  were  among  the  main  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  establish  a 
science  of  sociology  when  I  first  entered  on  the  study  of  it  some  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Of  my  own  small  contribution  to  the  subject  it  would  be  unbecoming 
in  me  to  say  anything,  but  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  express  my  entire 
agreement  with  Mr.  Branford  in  what  he  states  to  be  the  task  imposed  on  the 
sociologist  at  the  outset.  He  lays  it  down  that  the  sociologist  must  (i)  construct 
a  reasoned  account  of  the  existing  phase  of  that  interaction  of  the  sciences  and  of 
the  arts  which  we  call  contemporary  civilization,  (a)  that  he  must  reconstruct 
the  corresponding  phases  which  historically  have  preceded  and  developed  the  con- 
temporary phase,  and  (3)  that  he  must  work  out  ideals  of  more  ordered  develop- 
ment for  the  future.  Now  these,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  are  preci^ly  the 
problems  which  I  have  myself  attempted  to  work  out  —  the  first  in  my  Civilisation 
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and  Progress,  the  second  in  the  first  volume  of  my  History  of  Intellectual  Develop- 
ment, to  be  continued  in  the  second  volume,  and  the  third  in  the  third  volume  of 
that  work. 

And  if,  in  conclusion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  the 
tasks  that  lie  before  a  young  sociological  society,  it  would  be  this:  that  just  as 
when  Darwin  announced  his  law  of  evolution,  botanists,  geologists,  palxontologists, 
and  zoologists  with  one  accord  laid  down  for  a  while  their  hammers  and  scalpels, 
their  microscopes  and  lenses,  to  take  part  in  the  fray  until  it  was  once  for  all 
settled  whether  the  law  of  natural  selection  and  its  corollaries  was  the  law  under 
which  they  were  in  future  to  work ;  so  before  the  specialisms  connected  with  the 
evolution  of  man  and  his  civilization  can  become  fruitful  and  effective,  they  must 
pause  for  a  time  and  give  themselves  up  to  determining  under  what  system  of 
sociology  they  are  to  work ;  whether  under  one  or  another  of  those  I  have 
mentioned,  or  under  none  of  them,  but  under  some  other  more  true  and  com- 
plete which  has  yet  to  see  the  light.  Until  this  is  done,  the  specialisms  of  history, 
psychology,  ethics,  religion,  political  economy,  etc.,  must  one  and  all  continue  to 
wander  in  the  dark,  wasting  much  of  their  time,  and  laboriously  losing  their  way. 

FROM     H.    OSMAN     NEWLAND,    FELLOW    OF    THE    ROYAL    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY. 

The  introduction  of  this  subject  should  sound  the  depths  of  the  Sociological 
Society  and  determine  its  capacity  to  harmonize,  adjust,  and  systematize  the  con- 
flicting schools  or  modes  of  thought  which  are  represented  in  its  heterogeneous 
membership.  If  these  papers  be  representative,  the  society  will  not  be  found 
wanting  either  in  its  theoretical  or  practical  work. 

The  day  has  passed  when  a  Comte  or  a  Spencer  could  aspire  to  be  the 
alpha  and  the  omega  of  sociology,  and  the  day  is  passing,  let  us  hope,  when  the 
specialists  can  interpret  the  complex  phenomena  of  society  in  the  terras  of  their 
own  specialisms,  when  the  abstract  idealist  can  make  of  sociology  a  new  creed, 
and  when  practical  statesmen  can  disregard  both  the  technical  specialist  and  the 
idealist.  The  time  has  arrived,  in  short,  for  the  creation  of  a  new  class  of 
specialist  —  the  sociologist  per  se  —  which  shall  combine  something  of  the  old 
scientist,  something  of  the  idealist,  and  something  of  the  practical  statesman, 
but  without  claiming  genetic  relationship  to  any  one  of  these  classes. 

The  new  sociologist  will  have  to  recognize  that  it  is  impossible  to  study 
human  society  in  the  seclusion  of  solitude.  He  must  be  ready,  like  the  practical 
statesman,  to  devise  expedients  to  meet  present  emergencies,  while  he  scrutinizes 
the  past,  which  the  practical  man  too  often  despises,  and  evolves  ideals  for  the 
future,  which  the  practical  man  is  content  to  leave  to  posterity.  As  a  practical 
man  the  new  sociologist  will,  however,  be  likely  to  fall  more  easily  into  the 
pitfalls  and  prejudices  which  everywhere  surround  him,  unless  he  possess  the 
culture  of  the  specialist.  In  short,  he  will  have  to  preserve  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  the  independence  of  solitude.  Can  such  a  class  be  evolved?  Undoubtedly. 
Hitherto  discussion  and  dissemination  of  the  conflicting  ideas  of  the  specialists, 
the  idealists,  and  the  practical  statesmen  have  been  unorganized.  Now,  not  these 
ideas  alone,  but  their  exponents,  are  organized  upon  a  common  basis.  Compromise 
must  take  place,  and  the  new  sociology  be  evolved  therefrom. 

FROM    PROFESSOR  J.   CHAPMAN,   PROFESSOK  OF   ECONOMICS,   THE  VICTORIA   UNIVERSITY, 

MANCHESTER. 

The  papers  seem  to  me  satisfactory. 

FROM    J.    H.    HARLEY,    M.A. 

The  relation  of  philosophy  to  sociology  seems  a  priori  to  the  relation  of 
the  whole  to  the  part  >  but  of  late  sociology  has  become  almost  convertible  with 
philosophy.  At  an  earlier  date  the  philosopher  was  "  the  spectator  of  all  time 
and  existence,"  and  philosophy  laid  bare  the  methodology  of  the  absolute  thought ; 
but  so  soon  as  that  is  given  up  it  becomes  apparent  that  knowledge  must  be  limited 
to  the  world  of  humanity,  though  "  value  judgments  "  in  the  sense  of  Ritschl  may 
claim  the  authority  of  emotion  to  go  somewhat  beyond  reasoned  knowledge.  lo 
this  sense  it  becomes  important  to  have  a  general  science  of  sociology  which  shall 
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rigidly  scrutinize  the  implications  of  the  special  sciences  included  under  that 
name.  Durkheim,  however,  seems  to  leave  the  special  sciences  spreading  all 
over  the  field  of  the  general  sciences  without  suggesting  some  general  principle 
which  gives  them  all  their  due  place  and  limits  their  relation  to  the  whole. 

FROM     HON.    BEKTRAND    RUSSELL,    AUTUOK    OF    "  PRINCIPLES    OF    MATHEMATICS,"    ETC. 

The  only  point  on  which  I  distinctly  disagree  is  the  statement  that  "  a  con- 
trolling science  of  sociology  is,  as  Comte  shows,  a  necessary  postulate  of  science 
itself."     To  my  mind,  this  view  involves  a  confounding  of  origin  and  validity. 

FROM    PROFESSOR  A.   S.   PRINGLE-PATTISON,   PROFESSOR   OF   LOGIC   AND    METAPHYSICS    IN 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  subscribing  to  all  that  is 
said  in  the  first  paper.  The  inclusion  of  human  phenomena  within  the  unity  of 
nature  means,  I  presume,  simply  the  establishment  of  laws  in  social  phenomena, 
and  is  not  intended  to  obscure  important  differences  that  may  exist  between 
human  phenomena  and  other  phenomena  of  nature. 

The  second  paper  is  probably  more  severely  condensed  and  difficult  to  follow. 
The  sixth  paragraph  in  particular  remains,  after  repeated  reading,  very  obscure  to 
me.  But  if  I  understand  the  rest  of  the  paper  aright,  it  seems  to  me  quite 
correct,  though  I  should  not  favor  the  adoption  of  the  "  generalized  statement "  in 
the  last  paragraph  as  a  "  definition  "  of  sociology.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
intended,  but  for  such  a  purpose  something  less  highly  generalized  would  seem 
to  me  more  suitable. 

FROM    RIGHT    HON.    JAMES    BKYCE,    M.P. 

Though  unable  to  agree  with  the  ascription  of  a  very  high  value  to  what 
Comte  did  for  sociological  inquiries,  and  still  less  able  to  concur  in  Durkheim's 
estimate  of  Spencer's  work  —  for  he  seems  to  me  to  have  contributed  little  beyond 
formulas  —  I  am  quite  at  one  with  Mr.  Branford's  contention  that  it  is  of  great 
consequence  to  have  an  endeavor  now  made  to  map  out  the  whole  field  covered 
by  the  various  sciences  that  deal  with  man's  activities  as  a  moral  and  intellectual 
being,  so  as  to  show  the  relation  of  sociology  in  its  widest  meaning,  to  the 
biological  sciences  on  one  side  and  to  history  on  the  other,  which,  indeed  (as  Mr. 
Branford  observes),  may  in  a  sense  be  deemed  a  branch  of  sociology,  or  sociology 
studied  by  one  method.  Such  a  mapping  out  may  well  be  fruitful  and  suggestive, 
for  it  would  set  in  a  clear  light  the  interdependence  of  the  several  branches  of 
sociology,  indicating  how  each  may  profit  by  the  development  of  the  others,  and  if 
it  be  abstract  in  one  sense,  it  is  eminently  practical  in  another. 

FROM    DR.   J.    H.    BRIDGES. 

Mr.  Durkheim  admits  that  to  Comte  is  due  the  establishment  of  the  idea 
of  extending  natural  law  to  human  societies.  But  he  thinks  that  Comte's  actual 
constructive  work  was  characterized  "  by  general  views  and  a  certain  indifference 
for  factual  detail  and  the  researches  of  specialists,"  and  that  he  set  the  example  of 
seeking  the  laws  of  social  evolution  "  by  speculative  rather  than  by  observational 
methods."  During  the  last  half-century  there  has  been,  Professor  Durkheim 
maintains  with  perfect  justice,  a  revolutionary  change  in  many  special  branches 
of  research.  This  change  consists  in  the  introduction  of  the  historical  and  the 
comparative  method  in  application  to  the  evolution  of  institutions.  The  problem 
before  us  is  to  incorporate  these  renovated  specialisms  into  the  science  of  soci- 
ology ;  to  arrest  the  threatened  isolation  of  general  sociology  from  these  important 
branches  of  research  which  are  rising  everywhere  so  vigorously,  and  which  threaten 
to  overlap  each  other,  and,  so  to  speak,  to  crowd  each  other  out. 

If  in  the  few  remarks  that  follow  I  speak  principally  of  Comte,  it  is  not 
as  a  matter  of  literary  interest,  not  because  as  an  avowed  disciple  of  Comte  I 
wish  to  take  every  possible  opportunity  of  thrusting  his  name  forward,  but  io 
order  to  call  attention  to  a  special  section  of  his  work  on  Positive  Philosophy 
which  appears  to  me  to  throw  light  on  the  problem  proposed  for  our  consideAtion 
by    Professor    Durkheim.      1    am    referring    to    chap.    48    of    his    work,    entitled 
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"  Principal  Characteristics  of  Positive  Method  in  the  Rational  Study  of  Social 
Phenomena."     It  occupies  128  pages  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Littre's  edition. 

Professor  Durkheim  speaks  of  Comte's  constructive  work  as  being  "  philo- 
sophical "  (that  is,  I  suppose,  metaphysical),  rather  than  scientific  ;  as  characterized 
by  "  general  views  and  indifference  to  factual  details  and  the  researches  of 
specialists,"  and,  again,  "  as  using  speculative  rather  than  observational  methods." 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  some  danger  of  misconception  here  —  a 
misconception  which  it  is  important  to  avoid  —  because  it  relates  not  merely  to 
our  judgment  of  Comte  (a  matter  in  which  some  of  us  here  may  not  be  interested), 
but  to  our  whole  method  of  procedure  in  this  society. 

This  chapter  of  Comte  to  which  I  am  referring  deals  with  methods  of 
observation  in  sociology.  The  whole  purpose  of  his  work  being  to  raise  political 
and  social  theory  above  the  level  of  speculation  spun  fromi  some  individual  brain, 
and  lift  it  to  the  plane  of  scientific  observation,  the  first  question  with  him,  as  it 
must  be  with  us,  is  what  to  observe,  and  how  to  observe. 

Now,  if  there  is  one  lesson  which  the  history  of  scientific  discovery  forces 
on  the  student,  it  is  the  impossibility  of  observing  accurately,  of  observing  to  any 
good  purpose,  without  a  guiding  theory  —  in  other  words,  without  a  working 
hypothesis.  This  is  true  even  in  the  advanced  stages  of  a  well-established  science ; 
but  the  truth  applies  with  far  greater  force  to  a  science  in  its  early  stages.  Here 
there  is  a  sort  of  vicious  circle.  Without  a  theory  you  cannot  observe ;  and  yet 
without  observation  you  have  no  right  to  a  theory.  Comte  dwells  on  the  difficulty 
that  besets  the  sociologist  —  a  difficulty  much  greater  sixty  years  ago  than  now,  but 
still  extremely  real  —  of  producing  laws  and  observations  simultaneously.  Never- 
theless, this  difficulty  has  to  be  faced.  Without  a  rational  working  hypothesis 
you  may  pile  up  enormous  accumulations  of  alleged  facts,  but  they  will  be  of 
little  use,  and  indeed  often  worse  than  useless,  because  they  will  often  incumber 
the  process  of  scientific  discovery. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  he  has  been  armed  with  such  a  provisional  hypoth- 
esis as  to  the  interdependence  and  the  succession  of  social  events,  the  means 
of  exploration  open  to  the  sociologist  are,  says  Comte,  more  numerous  and  more 
various  than  in  any  other  science.  "  He  is  not  limited  to  the  immediate  inspection 
or  direct  description  of  events :  the  consideration  of  apparently  insignificant 
customs,  the  examinations  of  monuments  of  every  sort  and  kind,  the  analysis  and 
comparison  of  languages,  and  numberless  other  modes  of  research  of  greater  or 
less  importance,  provide  sociology  with  useful  channels  of  positive  research. 
In  a  word,  a  rational  observer,  ade4uately  trained,  will  be  able,  after  sufficient 
practice,  to  transmute  spontaneous  impressions  received  from  most  of  the 
'occurrences  of  every-day  social  life  into  valuable  indications  of  sociological  truth. 
Penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  universal  interdependence  of  the  various  aspects 
of  the  social  state,  he  will  be  able  to  see  the  connction  of  these  familiar  social 
events  with  the  highest  generalizations  of  the  science." 

From  this  literal  translation  of  words  used  by  Comte  more  than  sixty  years 
ago,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  looked  forward  hopefully  to  the  appearance  of  many 
of  those  important  specialisms  to  which  Professor  Durkheim  and  Mr.  Branford 
are  now  calling  our  attention.  Professor  Durkheim  speaks  of  the  revolution  that 
has  been  effected  during  the  last  half -century,  amounting,  he  says,  to  a  creation  or 
re-creation  of  these  specialisms  as  departments  of  sociology ;  and  he  remarks  that 
one  of  the  chief  factors  of  this  change  has  been  the  introduction  of  the  historical 
and  the  comparative  method.  Here  I  find  myself  in  entire  agreement  with 
Professor  Durkheim.  But  I  would  point  out  that  in  the  important  chapter  of 
Comte  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  both  these  methods  are  fully  expounded, 
and  that  the  first  of  them  —  the  method  of  social  filiation  —  is  for  the  first  time 
brought  into  logical  prominence,  as  one  of  the  most  potent  instruments,  perhaps 
on  the  whole  more  potent  than  any  other,  in  sociological  research.  It  is  in  the  use 
of  this  method  that  Comte  is  principally  distinguished  from  Spencer,  who,  in  ignor- 
ing it,  made,  as  I  believe,  a  retrograde  step  in  science.  In  any  case  no  candid 
reader  of  the  chapter  of  Comte's  work  to  which  I  have  referred  can  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  small  justice  is  done  to  him  by  the  assertion  that  he 
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sought  to  "  discover  the  general  laws  of  social  evolution  by  speculative  rather  than 
observational  methods."  Like  every  true  philosopher  (I  use  that  word  in  the  sense 
in  which  Newton  and  Faraday  used  it),  he  speculated.  But  his  speculations  were 
founded  on  observation  ;    and  they  acknowledged  observation  as  their  test. 

We  come  then  to  the  question  raised  by  both  of  the  papers  before  us  —  the 
systematization  of  sociological  specialisms.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  want  of 
correlation  of  such  specialisms,  and  that  many  of  them  overlap.  It  is  admitted 
that  they  need  to  be  penetrated  with  the  sociological  conception  of  unity.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  admitted  also  that  they  are  spontaneously  moving  toward  this 
directing  idea,  only  too  slowly.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Branford  suggests 
that  the  main  requirement  at  the  present  moment  is  "  an  abstract  mapping  of  the 
existing  field  of  verified  and  verifiable  sociological  knowledge."  I  do  not  know 
if  I  apprehend  his  meaning  rightly ;  but  I  own  to  some  apprehension  lest  pre- 
mature classification  may  increase  rather  than  diminish  our  confusion.  I  would 
rather  postpone  it,  or  I  would  at  least  regard  any  such  attempt  at  classification  as 
essentially  provisional,  until  there  is  somewhat  more  agreement  as  to  what  I  will 
call  the  central  principles  of  sociological  science ;  principles  that  may  be  regarded 
as  holding  the  same  position  in  sociology  as  in  the  century  of  Galileo  and  Newton 
was  held  by  the  laws  of  motion  in  dynamical  science. 

One  of  these  laws  is  insisted  on  by  Professor  Durkheim  as  a  necessary  work- 
ing hypothesis ;  namely,  the  interdependence  and  unity  of  all  social  phenomena ; 
the  consensus  of  the  social  organism.  There  remains  the  work  of  analyzing  the 
succession  or  filiation  of  social  states  —  what  Comte  called  social  dynamic,  as 
opposed  to  social  static.  In  the  development  of  these  central  conceptions,  the 
aid  afforded  by  the  special  branches  of  research  to  which  attention  has  been  so 
rightly  called,  will  become  more  and  more  obvious  and  prominent,  and  thus  the 
unification  so  much  desired  by  all  will  be  gradually  attained  —  not  all  at  once 
perhaps,  but  gradually  and  surely. 

FROM    VICOMTE   COMBE   DE   LESTRADE,    LATJKEATE   OF   THE    INSTITUTE   OF    FRANCE. 

At  the  Congress  of  the  International  Institute,  held  at  the  Sorbonne,  in 
1003,  one  of  the  speakers  expressed  the  hope  that  the  relevant  sciences  would 
coexist  with  sociology,  "  as,"  he  said,  "  coexisting  with  physics  are  barology, 
hydro-dynamics,  acoustics,  etc."  It  is  quite  evident  that  physics  is  only  the 
totality  of  these  branches  of  knowledge,  and  does  not  exist  outside  of  them,  and 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  physics  that  is  not  barology,  hydro-dynamics, 
acoustics,  etc.  If  this  comparison  was  anything  else  than  a  means  of  reaching 
a  means  of  intelligibility,  if  it  aimed  at  exactness,  it  would  tend  to  reduce  sociology 
to  nothing,  and  to  render  it  but  a  collective  name.  Sociology  tends  to  develop 
the  different  scientific  specialisms  which  are  essentially  sociological,  and  to  give 
them  a  sociological  orientation ;  in  other  words,  to  transmit  to  other  sciences  its 
essence,  its  mission.  But  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  learned  public  will  be  led  to 
believe,  if  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Durkheim  and  Mr.  Branford  are  accepted,  that 
sociology  —  incapable  of  performing  the  superb  task  that  its  originators  assigned 
to  it  —  is  retiring  from  the  scientific  arena,  and  is  dividing  among  the  specialist 
sciences  that  are  older  than  itself  the  domain  which  it  had  conquered,  and  which 
it  has  not  known  how  to  hold. 

Certain  sociologists  will  refuse  to  give  up  the  stronghold  of  their  science. 
Outside  of  the  specialisms  of  more  or  less  sociological  character  —  and  even  if 
they  did  not  exist  —  sociology  exists ;  the  specialisms  are  the  tools  which  serve  it, 
which  augment  its  efficiency,  but  which  neither  create  it  nor  form  it.  Wherever 
there  is  a  community,  there  exists  a  collective  psychology.     And  that  is  sociology  I 

FROM   R.  DARESTE,  MEMBER  OP  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PRANCE. 

Social  sciences,  such  as  law,  morals,  political  economy,  are,  in  short,  branches 
of  what  is  called  today  "  sociology,"  and  the  latter  cannot  neglect  them.  I  admit 
that  there  are  very  intimate  relationships  between  them,  in  that  they  ought  recip- 
rocally to  explain  each  other ;  but  before  determining  these  relationships  with 
scientific  precision,  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to  allow  the  specialists  to  work  each 
in  his  own  sphere.     For  example,  the  history  of  law  has  made  immense  progress 
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in  a  century  and  will  certainly  continue  to  do  so,  on  condition  that  it  remains 
•elf-contained  and  does  not  abandon  the  study  of  facts  and  texts,  and  above  all 
that  it  does  not  place  itself  at  the  service  of  any  system  whatever.  Philosophy 
will  come  later,  when  the  specialist  sciences  have  progressed  further.  It  will 
profit  from  their  work  and  will  produce  synthesis.  It  will  indicate  if  the  evolution 
of  human  society  is  subjected  to  constant  laws,  and  in  what  measure.  At  the 
present  moment  this  question  seems  to  me  premature,  and  I  fear  it  will  only 
trouble  and  disconcert  researches  that  are  being  made  on  all  sides  and  which 
ought  to  be  accomplished  independently. 

FROM     PROFESSOR    J.     H.     MUIRHEAD,    PROFESSOR    OF     PHILOSOPHY,    THE     UNIVERSITY 

OF    BIRMINGHAM. 

I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  Professor  Durkheim's  very  able  analysis  of 
the  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  absence  in  the  minds  of  workers  in  particular 
fields  of  what  he  calls  "  the  sociological  conception  of  unity."  But  I  could  have 
wished  that  he  had  made  it  clearer  what  this  conception  is  which  is  to  give  birth 
to  the  "  sentiment  of  their  solidarity."  The  value  of  Mr.  Branford's  paper  seems 
to  me  to  lie  in  his  suggestions  on  this  head.  He  seems  to  regard  the  historical 
and  analytic  work  of  sociology  as  secondary  in  importance,  and  the  science  to  be 
concerned  "  ultimately  and  supremely  with  ideals."  This  statement  raises  the 
whole  problem,  for  if  this  is  so,  the  unity  that  both  writers  desire  must  be  looked 
for  in  some  common  agreement  as  to  what  is  meant  by  an  ideal ;  how  it  is  pos- 
sible ;  how  it  operates ;  whence  it  derives  its  contents  —  questions  of  psychology, 
individual  and  social,  and  of  general  philosophy.  In  this  view  I  entirely  agree ; 
but  it  involves  the  paradox  that  the  more  fully  we  recognize  it,  the  more  difficult 
we  shall  find  it  to  treat  society  as  continuous  with  nature  in  the  sense  assumed  by 
Professor  Durkheim  in  his  opening  sentences.  Comte,  it  will  be  remembered, 
denied  the  possibility  of  a  psychology  in  the  modern  sense,  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  he  should  assimilate  sociology  with  the  natural,  or  physical,  sciences.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  harm  in  defining  sociology  as  the  aggregate  of  sciences  which 
treat  of  social  phenomena  from  whatever  point  of  view  commends  itself  to  the 
specialist ;  but  both  papers  seem  to  seek  for  some  more  unified  conception  of  it, 
and  the  direction  in  which  Mr.  Branford's  seems  to  point  is  doubtless  the  right 
one :  the  utilization  of  the  results  of  these  sciences  in  constructing  a  reasoned 
account  of  contemporary  civilization,  and  in  working  out  ideals  of  more  ordered 
development  for  the  future.  Professor  Durkheim's  own  admirable  monograph  on 
The  Division  of  Social  Labour  is  an  example  that  occurs  to  me  of  how  this  may 
be  effected.  So  soon  as  a  considerable  body  of  work  of  this  philosophical  kind 
has  accumulated,  it  cannot  fail  to  react  on  the  labors  of  specialists  in  particular 
fields,  part  of  whose  aim  will  then  be  to  render  their  work  available  for  such 
co-ordination  ;  and  in  this  way  the  solidarity  Professor  Durkheim  seeks  will  be 
gradually  achieved. 

FROM    DR.    J.    S.    TAYLER,    AUTHOR    OF    "  TEMPERAMENTS  :      A    STUDY    IN    SOCIAL 

EVOLUTION." 

There  is  one  point  I  should  like  briefly  to  allude  to,  and  that  is  the  need  for 
determining  the  relative  importance  of  the  many  different  social  sciences  as 
sources  for  supplying  information  for  sociological  investigation.  All  such  sciences 
are  not  of  equal  relative  value  in  this  matter ;  some  cover  largely  the  same  ground 
as  sociology  does,  deal  with  the  same  facts,  often  grouping  them  into  wide 
generalizations  which  differ  only  in  aspect  and  outlook,  but  not  in  principle,  from 
like  generalizations  in  our  main  subject ;  others  only  touch  the  boundaries  of  the 
work  we  have  in  hand. 

If  we  do  not  treat  the  more  important  contributing  sciences  more  fully  than 
the  less  important,  we  shall  lose  sight  of  the  greater  issues  which  have  to  be  con- 
sidered to  make  our  work  scientific.  We  can  easily  give  our  investigations  a 
predominantly  industrial,  medical,  legal,  philosophical,  or  moral  coloring,  without 
desiring  to  do  so,  if  we  merely  let  our  studies  be  guided  by  the  views  that  the 
majority  of  us  hold  as  a  result  of  our  daily  habits  and  occupations.     In  proportion 
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as  any  one  of  the  contributing  subjects  takes  a  disproportionately  large  place  in 
our  scheme,  so  will  the  true  sociological  character  of  sociology  be  lost.  It  seems 
to  me  therefore  necessary  approximately  to  determine  what  are  the  major  social 
sciences  that  ought  to  be  studied  very  fully  by  sociological  investigators,  and 
what  are  minor,  that  can  be  treated  more  briefly. 

FROM    PROFESSOR   J.    S.    NICHOLSON,    PROFESSOR   OF    POLITICAL    ECONOMY,    THE    UNIVER- 
SITY OF  LDINBL'RGU. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  understand  the  argument  of  the  papers.  As  I 
understand  it,  I  agree  that  sociology  must  be  founded  on  particular  social  sciences, 
each  of  which  requires  its  own  evidences  and  methods,  while  at  the  same  time 
efforts  should  be  made  toward  unity  and  co-ordination.  But  the  chief  danger 
seems  to  me  that  the  unification  may  be  a  priori  and  premature.  An  economist 
would  no  doubt  be  the  better  for  some  knowledge  of  every  other  social  science. 
I  was  much  interested  lately  in  discussing  with  a  folklorist  the  influence  of 
superstitions  on  the  origins  of  property,  and  even  on  the  origin  of  the  cultivation 
of  land.  In  the  same  way  as  an  economist  I  have  been  interested  in  archaeology, 
anthropology,  etc.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  sociology  founded  on  the  particular 
social  sciences  must  wait,  and  that  at  present  an  independent  sociology  would  only 
be  a  priori  anticipation. 

FROM     PROFESSOR    SORLEY,     PROFESSOR    OF     MORAL    PHILOSOPHY,     CAMBRIDGE. 

I  have  time  only  for  the  briefest  comment  on  the  very  interesting  abstracts 
kindly  forwarded. 

Professor  Durkheim  lays  stress  upon  two  points :  the  need  for  a  synthesis 
of  the  different  departments  of  social  investigation  ;  and  the  importance  of  the 
fundamental  postulate  that  the  facts  with  which  the  science  of  society  deals  must 
be  included  "  within  the  unity  of  nature,"  the  evolution .  hypothesis  being  appli- 
cable to  human  society  as  it  is  to  the  physical  and  to  the  biological  world. 
With  the  latter  point  he  begins ;  and  on  it  I  should  like  to  make  a  single  remark, 
not  by  way  of  objection,  but  perhaps  as  supplementing  what  he  says. 

In  this  regard  the  sociologist  has,  I  think,  two  things  to  do.  In  the  first 
place,  he  may  show  how  far  the  processes  of  social  growth  correspond  to  the 
processes  of  cosmical  and  o2  biological  evolution.  He  has  also,  in  the  second 
place,  to  show  the  special  modus  operandi  of  evolution  in  the  social  sphere. 

Evolution  was  an  almost  fruitless  hypothesis  in  biology  until  Darwin  laid  his 
finger  upon  natural  selection  as  its  method.  In  doing  this  he  did  not  merely 
bring  biological  evolution  into  line  with  cosmical  evolution.  He  showed  that 
biological  evolution  derived  its  direction  and  effectiveness  from  a  principle  which 
applies  to  living  beings  only,  and  not  to  inorganic  matter.  He  distinguished  the 
method  of  biological  evolution  from  the  method  of  cosmical  evolution. 

The  sociologist  has  to  consider  whether  the  passage  from  the  animal  world 
to  human  society  does  not  involve  a  similar  distinction.  Natural  selection  is 
found  operative  in  social  evolution  ;  but  I  think  it  can  be  abundantly  shown  that 
it  is  neither  the  sole  nor  the  chief  operative  force.  Subjective  selection  and 
social  selection  are  both  present ;  social  selection  is  always  more  or  less  sub- 
jectively determined  ;  and  the  purposive  factor  which  they  both  involve  becomes 
increasingly  intelligent  as  development  proceeds.  When  we  speak  of  social  evolu- 
tion as  governed  by  natural  selection,  we  are,  I  think,  more  often  than  not,  misled 
by  an  analogy  which  conceals  a  fundamental  difference  of  character. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  any  longer  necessary  to  contend  that  the  evolution 
hypothesis  applies  to  social  processes.  That  is  now  admitted.  What  remains  to 
be  done  is  to  analyze  the  method  of  social  evolution  for  its  own  sake,  instead  of 
simply  transferring  uncritically  to  social  science  the  conception  of  biology.  The 
point  that  needs  careful  examination  is  the  method  of  social  evolution  as  com- 
pared and  contrasted  with  the  method  of  biological  evolution. 

FROM    ALFRFO    FOUILLts,    MEMBER    OF    THK    INSTITUTE    OF    FRANCE. 

The  ideas  upon  the  present  subject  which  have  been  submitted  in  th<^'papert 
of  Professor  Durkheim  and   Mr.   Branford  are  worthy  of  our  closest  attention. 
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They  seem  to  me  to  be  profoundly  true ;  at  the  aame  time  tbey  seem  to  me  to 
stand  in  need  of  being  complemented  by  some  others. 

According  to  my  own  conception  of  this  science,  a  genuine  sociology  must 
take  account  not  only  of  all  the  social  phenomena,  which  have  their  origin,  so  to 
say,  in  the  action  of  individuals,  but  also  of  these  social  phenomena  which  have 
their  origin  in  society  itself :  those  phenomena,  I  mean,  which  result  from  the 
very  existence  of  a  society  and  from  the  consciousness  which  that  society  has  of 
itself  and  of  its  own  tendencies,  purposes,  and  ideals.  The  true  sociologist  there- 
fore will  have  before  his  mind  from  the  beginning  the  conception  of  society  as 
something  which  is  not  merely  the  medium  in  which  things  happen,  not  merely  the 
environment  and  theater  for  the  play  of  individual  actions,  but  as  itself  an  actor 
or  agent,  and  an  agent  which  consciously  reacts  upon  itself. 

I  would  submit,  therefore,  that  sociology  must  take  cognizance  of  all  those 
phenomena  which  are  not  explicable  merely  by  a  reference  to  the  action  of 
individuals  as  such,  but  which  must  be  explained  ( i )  by  a  reference  to  those 
laws  of  reciprocal  action  according  to  which  certain  psychological  conditions  at 
the  one  part  are  set  up  by  certain  psychological  actions  exercised  at  the  other  — 
states  of  consciousness  determining  states  of  consciousness  through  the  medium 
of  society ;  and  (2)  by  a  reference  to  those  laws  of  self- reaction,  or  the  reflexive 
action  of  the  (social)  self  upon  itself,  by  which  it  comes  that  the  collective  con- 
sciousness realizes  certain  ideas  by  the  very  fact  of  conceiving  them.  In  other 
words,  sociology,  as  it  appears  to  me,  views  its  subject-matter  under  the  two 
collective  processes  of  mutual  determinism  and  auto-determinism.  It  seeks  to 
give  an  account  of  the  functions  and  the  organs  of  the  social  being :  their  origins, 
their  forms,  the  consciousness  which  they  have  of  themselves,  and  the  reactions 
resulting  from  the  fact  of  that  consciousness.  Of  course  it  will  be  necessary,  in 
following  this  quest,  to  separate  and  allow  for  the  material  particularities  or  the 
special  historical  relations  of  given  social  facts,  and  also  to  leave  out  of  view  the 
moral  value  of  their  ends  —  this  question  belonging  properly  to  the  science  of 
ethics. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  most  essential  characteristic  of  the  social  state 
is,  as  I  regard  it,  this  :  that  of  being  submitted  to  a  continual  course  of  modification 
by  the  process  of  its  own  ideas  and  ideals  of  itself,  that  of  involving  a  continuous 
determinism  and  trend  of  the  idea-forces  and  of  sentiment-forces,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  may  also  say  that  it  is  in  a  perpetual  act  and  state  of  auto-determination. 
This  conception  of  the  play  of  idea-forces  (to  use  a  term  which  I  applied  here  a 
long  while  ago)  seems  to  me  to  be  too  little  taken  into  account  by  sociologists  and 
philosophic  thinkers  :  yet  it  affords  us,  for  the  study  of  society,  a  point  of  view 
which  is  indispensable  and  complementary  to  all  the  others.  It  allows  us  also 
to  recognize  a  certain  kind  of  liberty  as  belonging  to  society  in  the  exercise  of  its 
higher  functions.  This  liberty,  however,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  understood  as 
meaning  what  is  called  free  will.  I  only  mean  to  say  that  society  is  not  at  any 
time  a  thing  made  and  finished  by  other  or  vanished  agencies,  but  is  itself  a  living 
organization  which,  in  the  exercise  of  its  higher  functions,  is  perpetually  in  the 
act  of  making  itself.  And  from  this  process  of  social  auto-determinism  there 
results  an  ever-increasing  flexibility  of  function,  and  even  of  structure,  which  in 
turn  throws  open  a  way  into  an  infinity  of  variation. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Comte 
and  Spencer  and  transfer,  bodily  and  ready-made,  the  conceptions  and  the  methods 
of  the  natural  sciences  into  the  science  of  society.  For  here  the  fact  of  conscious- 
ness entails  a  reaction  of  the  whole  assemblage  of  social  phenomena  upon 
themselves,  such  as  the  natural  sciences  have  no  example  of.  Yet  the  complexity 
of  the  determinism  exercised  by  this  reactive  function  does  not  hinder  it  from 
being  a  determinism  all  the  same :  an  extremely  fluid  determinism,  it  is  true,  and 
highly  susceptible  to  disturbing  influence,  pressure,  or  impact ;  but  yet  subject  to 
the  law  of  causation  and  consequently  involving  a  small  number  of  fundamental 
laws  of  determination,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  secondary  laws.  Those  laws 
will  be  found  to  have  affinities  in  two  diverging  directions  —  on  the  one  side  will 
be  those  with  an  affinity  to  biological,  and  on  the  other  side  those  with  an  affinity 
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to  psychological  law.     But  they  will  always  have,  this  notwithstanding,  their  own 
originality  of  formula  and  their  own  specific  value. 

It  is  very  true,  as  Mr.  Branford  says,  that  sociology  must  (i)  describe  in  the 
present,  (2)  explain  by  the  past,  and  (3)  project  in  the  future,  the  evolution  of 
social  life.  But  I  would  submit,  as  a  complement  to  this,  that  when  the  object  of 
our  contemplations  is  human  society,  then  prevision,  or  attempting  to  project  the 
future,  is  no  mere  anticipative  visualizing  of  things  that  will  be,  independently  of 
our  action  or  the  action  of  human  kind  —  we  are  not  in  the  position  of  an 
astronomer  who  forecasts  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  In  human  society  the  act  of 
looking  forward  already  modifies  and  determines  the  object  looked  at.  Vision  is 
then  not  entirely  passive  any  more,  but  is  itself  act  and  energy  —  because  it  is 
thought,  and  because  the  idea  of  an  end  as  possible  and  desirable  is  itself  a  force 
capable  of  furthering  the  realization  of  that  end.  Sociology  ought  therefore  to 
guard  carefully  against  the  tendency  to  crystallize  that  which  is  essentially  fluid 
and  moving,  the  tendency  to  consider  as  given  fact  or  dead  data  that  which  creates 
itself  and  gives  itself  into  the  world  of  phenomena  continually  by  the  force  of  its 
own  ideal  conception. 

FROM     PROFESSOR     J.     BURY,     PROFES.SOR     OF     HISTORY,     CAMBRIDGE. 

Sociology,  I  should  say,  is  concerned  with  two  closely  related  subjects,  the 
evolution  of  societies  and  the  relations  of  interdependence  among  the  various 
social  phenomena,  which  themselves  form  the  subjects  of  special  sciences.  It 
would  thus  be  outside  and,  in  a  sense,  above  them,  and  deal  with  the  material 
which  they  provide.  I  do  not  quite  know  whether  it  is  suggested  that  the  methods 
at  present  pursued  by  these  special  sciences  is  faulty  and  ought  to  be  reformed, 
or  whether  it  is  merely  proposed  that  something  should  be  done  to  enforce  the 
doctrine  that  special  investigations  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  general  socio- 
logical aspects  of  their  own  subjects. 

PBOM    RBNi   WORMS,    GENERAL    SECRETARY    OF   THE    INTERNATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF 

SOCIOLOGY. 

The  social  sciences  must  not  remain  isolated.  For  each  of  them  studies 
society  only  from  a  particular  aspect,  and  cannot,  therefore,  give  a  complete  con- 
ception. Therefore,  they  must  unite  in  order  to  give  an  entire  picture.  This 
task  devolves  on  sociology.  The  social  sciences  analyze  society,  each  from  its 
own  point  of  view.  Sociology  produces  its  synthesis.  Thus,  it  does  not  absorb 
the  social  sciences,  but  is  the  crown  of  their  work.  Sociology  cannot  dispense 
with  the  social  sciences,  because  it  derives  all  its  materials  from  them,  and,  in 
their  turn,  the  social  sciences  need  sociology,  for  by  its  synthetic  views  it  provides 
them  with  guiding  ideas.  Sociology  may,  therefore,  be  called  the  philosophy  of 
the  social  sciences.  According  to  modern  interpretation,  philosophy  is  a  synthesis 
of  the  sciences.  Sociology  accomplishes  this  synthetic  task  in  the  social  world, 
as  biology  and  cosmology  accomplish  it  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds.  I 
have  shown  in  detail  how  it  operates  in  Vol.  I  of  my  book  entitled  Philosophy 
of  the  Social  Sciences  (published  fifteen  months  ago),  and  of  which  Vol.  II  is 
now  in  the  press. 

PROM   PROFESSOR  LEVY  BRUHL,   PROFESSOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY,  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PARIS. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  abstract  of  the  two  papers  on  sociology. 
As  to  the  first  one,  I  can  say  that  I  fully  agree  on  the  main  points  with  Mr. 
Ehirkheim  on  the  scope  and  definition  of  sociology,  as  with  his  methodological 
principles.  Mr.  Branford's  views  are  newer  to  me,  and  they  deserve  a  careful 
and  minute  examination,  for  which  more  time  is  necessary  than  I  could  just  now 
afford.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  problem,  the  importance  of  which 
Mr.  Branford  also  emphasizes,  to  ascertain  what  are,  and  what  ought  to  be,  the 
relations  between  sociological  theory  and  practice.  My  views  on  the  question  —  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  my  own  work  —  are  stated  in  my  book.  La  morale  et 
la  science  des  mcturs. 

I  think  much  is  to  be  expected  from  the  discussion  that  will  take  place  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Sociological  Society  on  June  20,  and  I  regret  not  to  be  able  to  take 
part  in  it. 
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The  Understanding  of  Witnesses  and  the  Imagination. —  Regarding  what 
people  hear  when  they  are  expecting  an  answer,  my  parrot  has  taught  me  a  great 
deal.  This  very  clever  and  accomplished  creature  is  distinguished  by  its  ability 
to  speak  very  distinctly,  to  imitate  cries  of  certain  animals,  and  to  say  many 
things,  as,  for  example,  "  good  morning "  and  "  good  evening,"  always  at  the 
right  time.  This  gives  certain  simple  folks  the  impression  that  they  often  hear 
what  is  really  quite  impossible.  For  example,  a  workman  was  busy  one  day  in  the 
room,  and  having  been  twice  wished  "  good  morning "  by  the  parrot,  at  length 
returned  the  greeting ;  whereupon  the  parrot  is  credited  with  having  replied : 
"  It  is  well  that  you  reply  at  last !  ''  The  bird  certainly  said  something,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  man  mistook  for  the  above  reply. 

A  servant  knowing  that  we  were  about  to  set  out  on  a  vacation  trip,  and 
that  the  bird  was  to  be  put  into  a  box  and  taken  along,  addressed  these  words  to 
it :  "  Poor  fellow,  now  you  will  be  packed  up  again ;  "  whereupon  the  parrot, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  servant,  replied :  "  Yes,  indeed,  we  set  out  day 
after  tomorrow."  The  bird  must  of  course  have  made  nobody  knows  what  other 
remark. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  in  either  case  that  the  people  concerned  intended 
to  report  what  was  untrue.  They  knew  that  the  bird  was  able  to  accomplish 
feats,  and  now  they  assumed  that  it  had  made  the  appropriate  reply  in  an  aston- 
ishing fashion.  They  failed  to  correct  the  impression  because  they  did  not 
know  how  far  the  performances  of  a  parrot  can  go ;  they  unconsciously  corrected 
what  they  had  understood  imperfectly  into  that  which  conveyed  an  appropriate 
meaning,  and  thus  the  significant  reply  was  supposed  to  have  been  actually  heard. 

A  parallel  criminal  case  is  that  of  some  players  at  nine-pins,  who  called  to  a 
passer-by  to  join  them,  as  they  needed  an  "  even  number."  The  latter,  however, 
offered  no  reply,  but  passed  on,  whereupon  the  players  called  him  names  for  his 
rudeness,  when  "  he  turned  about  and  poured  a  perfect  flood  of  abuse  upon  the 
players,"  who  ran  aftei  him  and  administered  a  drubbing  to  him.  It  afterward 
transpired  that  the  unfortunate  individual  was  a  deafmute,  who  neither  heard 
the  invitation  to  join  in  the  game,  nor  the  taunting  words  of  the  players,  nor 
was  able  in  return  to  use  abusive  language  himself. 

The  psychological  explanation  is  here,  as  in  the  stories  of  the  parrot  and  in 
a  thousand  other  cases,  the  same :  one  is  expecting  a  given  occurrence,  and  if  it 
does  not  take  place,  one  nevertheless  believes  that  it  does  occur.  Thus,  in  the 
last-mentioned  case :  the  players  have  insulted  the  stranger ;  ordinarily  a  man 
who  is  insulted  replies  with  insults  ;  therefore  the  players  not  merely  assumed, 
but  were  quite  convinced,  as  were  also  the  witnesses  who  appeared  in  court,  that 
the  man  had  insulted  them.  In  the  same  way  in  the  case  of  the  parrot :  people 
know  that  the  bird  is  able  to  return  proper  answers  to  questions  with  which  it 
has  been  drilled ;  but  how  far  the  powers  of  the  creature  can  go  uneducated 
people  do  not  know,  and  therefore  they  assume  that  it  can  give  an  answer  to 
other  simple  questions  :  and  if  the  parrot  makes  any  reply  at  all  to  a  question 
or  an  expression,  people  hear  in  it  that  which  they  suppose  to  be  the  correct 
answer. 

In  the  case  cited  the  error  was  detected  by  the  circumstance  that  the  man 
accused  of  using  insulting  words  was  a  deafmute,  and  that  it  is  impossible  that 
a  bird  can  have  spoken  as  the  people  maintained.  In  how  many  thousand  other 
cases  do  we  accept  testimony  as  creditable,  merely  because  the  thing  asserted 
is  possible,  and  because  nothing  happens  to  be  known  to  disprove  the  correctness 
of  the  assertion  ?  —  Hans  Grosz,  "  Das  Verstehen  der  Zeugen  und  die  Einbildung," 
in  Archiv  fur  Kriminal-Anthropologie  und  Kriminalistik,  April  7,   1904. 

E.  B.  W. 

Trusts  and  Trade  Unions.  —  Although  the  successive  rising  upon  our  indus- 
trial horizon,  first,  of  combinations  of  labor,  and,  more  recently,  of  combinations 
of  capital,  has  attracted  widespread  and  serious  attention,  nevertheless  the 
relations  between  the  trusts  and  the  unions  have  not  hitherto  been  adequately 
investigated.  Although  at  first  it  seemed  likely  that  the  new  capitalistic  combi- 
nations would  provoke  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  trade  unions,  yet,  as  time  passed. 
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and  labor  sentiment  crystallized,  it  became  evident  that  in  many  quarters  labor 
regarded  the  recent  changes  as,  in  part  at  least,  a  "  legitimate  development  and 
natural  concentration  of  industry."  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  set 
forth  certain  facts  which  may  throw  light  on  this  complex  situation,  and  which 
perhaps  warrant  more  definite  conclusions  concerning  the  mutual  relations  of 
trusts  and  trade  unions. 

It  is  sometimes  maintained  that  the  growth  of  trusts  has  fostered  that  of 
trade  unions  ;  this  view  does  not  seem  to  be  warranted  by  the  facts,  which  point 
in  the  opposite  direction.  For  while  the  strength  of  the  trade  unions  has  acted  as 
a  contributory  cause  in  the  federation  of  employers,  the  trust  once  organized  has 
been  little  inclined  to  permit  the  spread  of  unionism  into  new  fields  under  its 
management. 

In  certain  cases,  however,  very  friendly  relations  have  existed  between  trusts 
and  their  organized  employees.  The  National  Glass  Company  has  been  a  notable 
example  of  this  condition.  It  is  an  undoubted  advantage  to  employers  to  be  able 
to  count  upon  a  common  level  of  wages  which  may  serve  as  a  fixed  basis  for 
prices.  It  is  a  further  advantage  for  them  to  be  able  to  bargain  for  the  use  of 
all  the  skilled  labor  in  the  industry,  thereby  saving  themselves  from  competing 
concerns  in  a  very  effective  way.  The  unions  on  their  side  find  it  convenient  to 
deal  with  a  single  corporation  rather  than  with  a  score.  Among  the  tin-plate 
workers,  about  95  per  cent,  of  whom  are  organized,  the  movement  toward  consoli- 
dation was  thoroughly  approved ;  and  in  the  railroad  world  the  brotherhoods 
appear,  on  the  whole,  to  approve  of  consolidation,  while  the  companies,  on  their 
side,  generally  regard  the  brotherhoods  with  approval. 

There  are  industries,  however,  where  these  friendly  relations  between  trust 
and  trade  union  give  place  to  indifference  or  open  hostility,  as  in  the  well- 
known  conflict  between  the  tobacco  trust  and  the  Tobacco  Workers'  International 
Union.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  conditions  are  not  uniform  throughout  the  indus- 
trial world.  And  in  seeking  to  explain  the  differences  noted,  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  strength  of  the  trade  union  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  situation. 
In  seeking  what  determines  the  relative  strength  or  weakness  of  the  union,  we 
find  that  there  is  commonly  one  all-important  factor,  the  skill  of  the  workers. 
It  is  only  the  more  skilled,  and  therefore  the  less  numerous,  workmen  who  can 
effectively  organize  their  trades,  and  maintain  their  advantage  through  apprentice- 
ship regulations. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  group  of  trusts  which  are  indifferent  or  hostile  to 
organized  labor,  the  labor  employed  is  of  a  lower  grade.  Unskilled  labor  implies 
a  weak  union,  and  the  trust  is  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  its  position  to  draw 
labor  from  other  sources.  Where  the  organization  of  the  trust  antedates  that 
of  its  employees,  the  former  is  apt  to  crush  out  any  attempt  at  the  introduction 
of  unionism  into  its  works. 

It  would  seem  that  two  distinct  dangers  lurk  in  the  present  tnist-trade-union 
situation.  The  first,  in  the  case  of  ihe  strong  unions  of  skilled  laborers,  is  that 
trust  and  union  will  join  hands  in  a  monopoly  of  the  industry  and  its  output,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  consumer,  a  condition  which  may  call  for  legislative  regula- 
tion of  apprenticeship  rules  and  other  matters.  The  second  danger  is  present 
in  the  power  of  the  trusts  employing  unskilled,  unorganized  labor,  to  impose 
unfair  conditions  upon  workmen  who  are  increasingly  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
trust  which  employs  them.  In  both  cases  the  movement  toward  greater  public 
interference  with  industry  will  be  strengthened. —  Mabel  Atkinson,  in  Yale 
Review,  May,  1904. 

E.  B.  W. 

Anti-Trust  Remedies  under  the  Northern  Securities  Decision.  —The  impor- 
tance of  the  Northern  Securities  decision  is  in  its  constitutional  aspect.  It 
decides  two  constitutional  questions  of  wide  bearing:  first,  that  the  constitutional 
right  of  any  person  to  buy  and  hold  any  piece  of  property  does  not  enable  one 
corporation  to  purchase  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  another  against  the 
will  of  the  sovereignty  by  whose  permission  the  latter  conducts  its  operations ; 
and,  second,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation  over  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
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merce  is  so  broad  that  the  ownership  of  the  stock  of  corporations  engaging  ia  that 
commerce  is  subject  to  federal  regulation,  to  some  extent  at  least. 

Each  state  can  regulate  the  membership  and  powers  of  its  own  corporations. 
But  the  present  decision  seems  to  indicate  that  all  state  corporations  engaging 
in  interstate  or  foreign  transportation  do  so  by  the  implied  permission  of  the 
nation ;  and  that  that  implied  permission  can  be  subjected,  to  a  certain  degree  at 
least,  to  restrictive  regulation.  I  see  no  reason  why  Congress,  if  it  so  willed, 
could  not,  under  this  decision,  prohibit  any  corporation  whatever  from  holding 
stock  in  any  interstate  transportation  company  ;  although  it  should  not  do  so,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  ever  will. 

Since  1893  New  Jersey  has  conducted  a  very  lucrative  btisiness  in  the  char- 
tering of  holding  companies.  Of  course,  if  the  several  states  in  which  these  holding 
companies  operate  should  see  fit,  they  could  enact  that  no  corporation  can  hold 
in  the  future  more  than  a  given  proportion  of  the  stock  of  their  own  chartered 
corporations,  thus  making  the  control  of  these  local  corporations  not  purchasable 
by  holding  companies.  The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  is  limited  by  the  consti- 
tution to  corporations  engaged  in  transportation,  either  pure  and  simple,  or  com- 
bined with  the  work  of  production,  as  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
Without  going  into  the  question  of  interstate  commerce  and  the  sort  of  national 
legislation  desirable  in  that  connection,  I  will  confine  my  attention  to  the  question 
of  legislation  by  the  several  states  in  the  matter  of  the  holding  company. 

I  believe  we  have  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  corporation  organized  "  for 
control  "  to  warrant  us  in  condemning  it  as  on  the  whole  contrary  to  the  public 
interest,  inasmuch  as  it  has  proved  a  most  effective  instrument  of  fraud  upon 
stockholders,  investors,  and  the  outside  public.  The  complexity  of  organization 
is  such  as  effectively  to  keep  the  stockholders  and  investors,  as  well  as  the  outside 
public,  in  ignorance  of  what  they  ought  to  know.  Concealment  of  profits  in  the 
treasuries  of  "  subcompanies  "  as  a  part  of  a  plan  to  buy  out  all  but  the  insiders, 
and  the  payment  of  dividends  out  of  capital  antecedent  to  a  mysterious  "  selling 
movement "  on  the  part  of  the  insiders,  are  among  the  abuses  practiced. 

As  the  holding-corporation  system  has  been  developing,  publicity  has  been 
diminishing.  Difficulties  are  piled  in  the  way  of  one  seeking  to  investigate  what 
is  actually  behind  the  illusory  annual  report.  But  there  is  now  no  reason  why 
the  state  should  guard  from  the  real  owners  of  a  corporation  the  secrets  of  its 
managers.  If  a  corporation  large  enough  in  its  capitalization  to  be  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  whole  public  is  not  able  to  compete  in  the  open,  then  there  is  no 
sufficient  natural  demand  for  its  existence  to  justify  its  survival. 

The  minority  stockholder  in  a  great  "  trust  "  is  especially  at  a  disadvantage  in 
protecting  himself  in  the  event  of  some  suddenly  proposed,  though  carefully 
devised,  plan,  which  those  on  the  inside  are  prepared  to  rush  through  the  stock- 
holders' meeting  against  the  feeble  protests  of  the  smaller  stockholders,  who  are 
unorganized  and  in  the  dark  as  to  where  to  find  each  other  out. 

The  right  way  to  remove  an  evil  is  to  remove  its  cause.  Account  books  should 
be  opened,  not  closed.  It  should  be  a  criminal  act  tor  a  director  to  speculate  in 
the  stock  of  his  own  company.  He  should  be  held  as  strictly  to  his  duty  as  is 
the  executor  or  trustee  under  a  will.  He  should  account  to  the  company  for  all 
profits  made  by  him  as  a  result  of  secret  information.  He  should  be  responsible 
for  all  damage  caused  to  the  investor  by  any  prospectus,  report,  or  public  statement 
whose  issuance  and  whose  falsity  he  should  have  known. —  Edward  B.  Whitney,  in 
Yale  Review,  May,  1904.  E.  B.  W 

The  Moral  Values  in  the  Life  of  the  Working-man.  — Everyone  feels  that, 
among  the  items  which  make  up  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  there  are  values  which 
cannot  be  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  which  are  nevertheless  of  the  greatest 
worth  in  the  progress  of  the  nation.  Counsel,  instruction,  cheer,  the  example  of 
a  sober  and  well-regulated  life,  the  friendly  visit,  the  encouraging  word  —  these  are 
bequests  no  less  rich  in  social  value  than  those  which  can  be  reduced  to  figures, 
and  summed  up  in  an  annual  report.  What  a  difference  in  social  value  there  is 
between  the  workman  of  intelligence  and  sound  morals,  and  the  workman  who  is 
ignorant,  brutal,  and  debauched  1 
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It  is  this  personal  element  which  has  generally  given  value  to  the  great  public 
institutions  of  rescue  and  relief  which  have  marked  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
which,  unfortunately,  is  today  less  present  among  people  of  superior  culture  than 
among  the  more  modest  members  of  society  who  remain  faithful  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  family,  of  brotherly  friendship,  and  of  patriotic  unity.  The  rise  of  the 
day-nursery  in  1844  marked  a  stage  in  the  development  of  this  beneficence  of  per- 
sonal effort.  Our  schools  today  have  taken  a  larger  task  than  the  teaching  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  they  offer  an  apprenticeship  in  moral  and 
economic  living,  in  which  the  school  savings  bank  aids  not  a  little  in  rearing  for 
the  France  of  tomorrow  a  race  of  independent  and  honest  citizens. 

The  scholars'  mutual  aid  society,  by  which  some  misguided  politicians  would 
supplant  the  school  savings  bank,  requires  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  weekly  or 
monthly  in  return  for  which  aid  in  time  of  sickness  is  secured.  But  while  the 
savings  bank  is  a  constant  source  of  training  in  foresight  and  independence,  the 
mutual  benefit  organization  provides  only  the  one  act  of  foresight  involved  in 
making  the  contract,  and  furthermore  is  open  to  the  serious  objection  that  there 
is  ever  present  the  temptation  to  fall  back  on  charity  or  the  state  under  pretense  of 
being  unable  to  continue  the  payments.  Thus  dependence  on  charity,  rather  than 
independence  and  foresight,  is  the  result. 

There  is  a  perfectly  simple  way  in  which  the  school  may  afHliate  the  scholar 
with  the  mutual  aid  societies,  and  that  is  by  presenting  him,  upon  his  departure 
from  the  school,  with  a  certificate  book  of  the  mutual  aid  society.  The  trouble 
with  our  mutual  benefit  societies,  however,  is  that  for  some  time  they  have  been 
becoming  mere  industries  and  nothing  more  ;  all  fraternity,  all  personal  touch,  has 
been  removed  from  their  workings.  And  this  tendency  in  France  is  largely  due 
to  an  opinion,  current  in  certain  quarters,  that  these  institutions  of  individual 
foresight  are  mere  palliatives,  calculated  to  make  the  people  believe  that  they  can 
by  their  own  efforts  procure  the  amelioration  of  their  lot,  whereas,  it  is  maintained, 
this  result  can  be  achieved  only  by  a  social  revolution,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  state 
absorbing  all  individual  forces. 

Society  has  often  thought  it  could  best  perform  its  duty  when  it  had  created 
an  asylum  for  the  aged  who  are  without  family  or  resources.  But  such  institu- 
tional treatment  has  proved  on  trial  decidedly  less  attractive  and  successful  than 
the  system  whereby  pensioners  are  made  members  of  families,  who  for  the  slight 
remuneration  which  they  receive  are  glad  to  make  a  real  place  in  the  home  for  the 
old  and  helpless. 

The  recent  savings-bank  crisis  in  France,  which  after  eighteen  months  has 
only  in  the  early  days  of  the  present  year  been  calmed,  is  attributed  by  many  to  the 
report  spread  abroad  among  the  people  that  the  funds  held  on  deposit  were  to  be 
laid  hands  on  for  philanthropic  purposes,  or,  in  other  words,  that  individual  thrift 
among  the  working  classes  was  to  be  exploited  for  purposes  of  public  benevolence. 
The  savings  bank  must  be  based  on  absolute  confidence  on  the  part  of  depositors. 
The  principles  professed  and  practiced  for  almost  a  century  in  England,  where  this 
institution  is  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  agency  of  the  moral  life  of  the  people, 
should  be  rigidly  adhered  to  in  the  administration  of  similar  funds  in  France. — 
A.  DE  Malarce,  "  Les  valeurs  morales  dans  la  vie  de  I'ouvrier,"  in  Journal  des 
£conomistes,  April,  1904.  E.  B.  W. 

The  Poor  Man's  Banker.  —  With  the  increasing  need  for  the  temporary 
use  of  money  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  the  practice  of  making  loans  gratuitously 
or  on  moderate  terms  came  to  possess  the  virtue  of  a  charitable  action.  Hence 
sprang  up  throughout  Giristendora,  from  Italy  to  England,  the  prototypes  of  those 
Monts  de  Piiti  which  still  constitute  the  chief  mechanism  of  credit  for  the  poorer 
strata  of  society  in  the  Latin  countries.  The  system  rests  upon  the  principle  that 
the  business  of  lending  on  articles  pledged  as  security  should  be  vested  in  public 
bodies,  upon  terms  as  to  rate  of  interest  and  period  of  repayment  fixed  by  the 
state,  and  that  the  element  of  private  profit  should  be  eliminated. 

The  extent  of  the  business  done  by  the  forty-six  Monts  de  PiSti  of  France  and 
Algiers,  each  of  which  is  established  by  the  decree  of  the  president  of  the  republic 
and  the  consent  of  the  communal   authorities,   may  be   seen   from   the  total  of 
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£31980,176  loaned  upon  4,474,172  articles  during  the  year  1897.  Taking  France 
aa  a  whole,  only  6.3  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  loans  is  repaid. 

Monts  de  Piiti  abound  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  Italy  than  in  France, 
numbering  556  in  1896,  but  their  transactions  are  much  smaller  in  amount.  In 
about  half  of  them  £2  constitutes  the  maximum  loan.  The  Teutonic  countries  of 
the  continent  occupy  a  position  intermediate  between  the  Latin  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries.  Pawnbroking  is  in  private  hands,  but  pawnbrokers  have  to  sus- 
tain the  competition  of  loan  offices  managed  by  municipalities.  In  both  Austria  and 
Holland  there  are  such  publicly  conducted  loan  offices  which  adopt  the  principle  of 
charging  low  interest  on  small  loans  and  higher  rates  for  larger  sums. 

The  two  Anglo-Saxon  countries  stand  alone,  inasmuch  as  pawnbroking  has  not 
yet  formed  a  feature  of  state  or  municipal  enterprise  in  either  country.  The 
United  S&tes,  democratic  republic  though  she  be,  authorizes  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  for  small  sums  than  for  larger  amounts. 

In  spite  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  business  of  pawnbroking  is  open,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  parties  to  a  transaction  is  almost  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  other,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  arguments  upon  this  question 
usually  assume  that  ease  in  borrowing  money  must  necessarily  be  an  advantage  to 
the  poor.  There  are  dangers  to  be  pointed  out  on  the  side  of  an  easy  and  cheap 
borrowing  of  money,  for  the  pawnshop  certainly  offers  temptations  to  improvidence, 
and  may  well  be  called  the  bank  of  the  unthrifty.  Certainly,  if  we  are  to  substitute 
another  banker  for  the  poor  man  in  place  of  his  "  uncle,"  it  should  be  the  credit 
bank  in  preference  to  the  Mont  de  Piiti. —  Charity  Organization  Review,  April, 
1904.  E.  B,  W. 

American  Municipal  Councils.  —  With  all  the  current  discussion  of  muni- 
cipal problems,  there  is  a  striking  lack  of  definite  information  concerning  the 
primary  facts  of  municipal  organization.  As  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
supplying  this  lack,  this  paper  dealing  for  the  most  part  with  the  structural 
organization  of  municipal  councils  has  been  prepared.  The  cities  studied  are  those 
having  a  population  of  25,000,  according  to  the  census  of  1900. 

Number  of  chambers. —  In  the  early  days  city  councils  were  always  single 
bodies,  but  at  one  time  or  another  most  of  the  large  cities  have  had  a  bicameral 
council.  At  present  about  one- third  of  the  cities  of  over  25,000  population  have 
the  latter  system,  while  of  the  smaller  cities  the  proportion  is  less,  and  of  the 
cities  of  over  300,000  inhabitants  it  is  greater.  Of  cities  of  the  latter  class  about 
one-half  have  bicameral  councils ;  this  comprises  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  and  Pittsburg. 

Number  of  members. —  In  this  respect  there  is  naturally  a  wide  difference 
between  large  and  small  cities ;  but  there  is  seldom  any  definite  relation  between 
the  size  of  a  city  and  the  size  of  its  council.  Philadelphia  with  41  members  in  one, 
and  149  in  the  other,  branch  of  its  council  comes  first ;  with  Boston,  with  88  mem- 
bers, second  ;    New  York,  with  79,  third  ;    and  Chicago,  with  70,  fourth. 

Term  of  service. —  The  prevailing  term  is  two  years.  In  New  England,  how- 
ever, annual  elections  for  the  whole  membership  are  the  rule.  Although  the  most 
general  period  is  two  years,  elections  of  aldermen  are  frequently  held  every  year, 
one-half  of  the  board  going  out  of  office  each  year.  Due  to  the  shortness  of  the 
term  and  the  absence  of  a  tendency  to  re-elect  members,  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  acquiring  experience  in  municipal  affairs. 

Mode  of  election. —  Members  are  chosen  for  the  most  part  by  wards  or  dis- 
tricts, one  or  two  members  being  usually  elected  by  each.  This  election  of  alder- 
men from  the  different  localities  of  a  city  is  objected  to  on  the  grounds  that  more 
attention  is  paid  to  district  than  to  city  interests,  that  ward  lines  are  purely 
artificial,  and  that  gerrymandering  and  unequal  representation  is  made  possible. 
It  is  of  special  significance  that,  in  the  largest  cities  at  least,  the  districts  with 
relatively  small  and  decreasing  population,  which  thus  have  an  excessive  represen- 
tation in  the  councils,  are  often  districts  where  the  worst  elements  of  the  population 
are  to  be  found.  The  unequal  representation  which  this  system  produces  may  be 
seen  in  the  figures  for  some  of  our  larger  cities.  New  York's  thirty-five  districts, 
for  example,  range  in  population  from  about  26,000  to  122,000;    in  Chicago  the 
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extremes  are  11,000  and  106,000;  in  Philadelphia,  about  7,000  and  65,000.  In 
Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Ohio  additional  members  are  elected  from  the  city  at  large. 
Where  there  is  a  bicameral  council  the  smaller  body  is  frequently  elected  by  the 
whole  city  instead  of  by  wards. 

Minority  representation. —  Under  a  general  ticket  system  of  voting  one  party 
is  almost  certain  to  elect  all  of  the  members  chosen  at  one  election,  and  a  large 
minority  of  voters  —  or  even  a  majority,  if  the  election  is  decided  by  a  plurality  — 
may  have  no  representation  in  the  council.  To  obviate  such  a  result,  various 
schemes  of  voting  have  been  devised  ;  and  several  of  them  have  been  put  into 
operation,  but  only  in  a  few  places,  and  usually  to  be  abandoned  after  a  few  years. 

Compensation. —  Most  American  cities  pay  their  council  member  a  salary. 
This  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  large  cities ;  in  New  York  $2,000  a  year  is  paid,  in 
Chicago  $1,500.  Philadelphia  is  the  only  city  of  the  first  rank  which  pays  no 
salary.  In  the  smaller  cities  the  amount  is  usually  between  $200  and  $400,  or 
from  $2  to  $5  per  meeting. 

Social  standing  of  councilors. —  Few  attempts  have  been  made  to  study  this 
point  in  detail,  but  in  Boston  it  has  been  noted  that  since  1822  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  in  the  amount  of  the  property  interests  of  members  of  the  city 
council. 

Control  over  administration. —  In  general,  municipal  councils  in  most  states 
have  very  limited  powers  in  the  creation  of  administrative  offices.  Their  charters 
usually  provide  rather  definitely  for  the  city  officers,  and  others  may  be  appointed 
only  to  perform  duties  derived  naturally  and  reasonably  from  the  provisions  of  the 
charter.  The  control,  however,  which  investigation  of  departments  by  council 
committees  gives,  is  further  strengthened  by  the  power  which  the  council  possesses 
in  the  matter  of  appropriations. 

Ordinance  power. —  It  has  been  fixed  by  judicial  decision  that  city  ordinances 
must  be  reasonable  and  fair,  and  consistent  with  the  laws  and  public  policy  of  the 
state. —  John  A.  Fairlie,  in  Political  Science  Quarterly,  June,  1904. 

E.  B.  W. 

Factory  Education :  A  Statement  of  the  Case.  —  The  American  com- 
munity has  not  yet  discovered  a  practicable  means  of  equipping  sons  of  workingmen 
for  broad,  serviceable  lives  as  workingmen.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  seeming 
exception  of  the  agricultural  college,  the  training  given  is  directed  rather  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  technique  and  the  resources  of  agriculture  in  America, 
than  toward  the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  American  farmers. 

In  our  elementary  schools,  education  is  carried  on  from  tTie  cultural  point  of 
view.  It  does  not  seek  to  cultivate  particular  aptitudes  in  the  child,  but  to  supply 
a  certain  minimum  of  knowledge  and  training  with  which  the  child  may  be  able 
to  enter  the  competitive  life  of  a  modem  society.  On  attaining  the  statutory  age 
the  child  is  theoretically  prepared  to  earn  his  living,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  struggle  for  a  livelihood  must  commence  at  this  point.  With  the  limited  infor- 
mation derived  from  attendance  on  a  grammar  or  parochial  school,  the  boy  finds 
himself  submerged  in  the  detail  of  a  manufacturing  plant.  The  work  he  does  is 
simply  work,  non-developing  at  best,  and  at  worst  stultifying.  His  position  does 
not  give  him  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  special  skill,  and  with  it  a  stronger 
economic  position  and  the  chance  for  mental  growth. 

The  limit  of  society's  concern  seems  to  be  reached  when  the  boy  has  been  fur- 
nished with  the  traditionally  necessary  equipment  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sup- 
posed antitoxin  to  bad  citizenship  on  the  other.  But  the  problem  arises :  Can 
society  aflford  to  look  on  the  probable  waste  of  capacity,  that  results  from  the 
year-long  performance  of  meaningless  and  repetitious  tasks,  thus  indifferently? 
There  is  involved  not  only  the  waste  of  productive  energy,  which  is  a  matter  of 
industrial  and  commercial  expediency,  but  there  is  also  involved  the  restriction  of 
moral  development. 

In  the  long  run  the  performance  of  the  work  of  machine-tending  by  automatic 
machines,  and  the  increase  of  leisure  among  the  working  class,  and  its  use  for 
purposes  of  self-education,  may  be  expected  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  protjem. 
But  for  the  present  —  and  the  matter  is  an  immediate  and  pressing  one  —  help  must 
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be  sought  principally  from  within  the  factory.  Manufacturers  are  coining  to  feel 
their  responsibility  in  this  matter,  and  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  educating  the 
men  upon  whom  they  must  in  a  large  measure  depend  for  commercial  success. — 
Henry  BRuiRE,  in  The  Commons,  June,  1904.  E.  B.  W. 

Intervention  under  the  Old  and  the  New  Regimes.—  Interventionism, 
which  is  the  application  of  the  principles  of  social  economy,  is  chronologically 
antecedent  to  the  formation  of  that  science,  but  not  logically  so.  A  certain  meas- 
ure of  provisional  theory  must  always  precede  practice. 

In  ancient  times  the  citizen  belonged  altogether  to  his  city,  and  the  mass  of 
producers  belonged  to  the  richest  citizens.  In  the  Middle  Ages  production  wa« 
carried  on  by  the  domestic  and  craft  systems,  with  very  narrow  markets  and 
restricted  trade  between  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  public  powers  first 
intervened  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  production,  or  to  sanction  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  corporations,  for  up  to  the  time  of  Louis  XI.  these  had  enjoyed 
almost  complete  independence. 

With  the  growth  of  the  market,  and  the  greater  distance  and  interval  between 
producers  and  consumers,  the  producer  tended  to  become  more  impersonal  and 
his  wares  possessed  less  and  less  individuality.  Thus  economic  relations  ceased 
to  be  private  affairs  and  became  matters  of  public  concern ;  a  third  factor,  the 
state,  entered  the  economic  arena.  But  in  the  guaranteeing  of  rights,  the  state 
overlooked  the  journeymen  and  apprentices.  They  were  destined  to  wait  through 
long  centuries  for  the  protection  of  our  modern  legislation.  The  spirit  of  the 
modern  movement  of  organized  labor  is  not  at  all  based  on  memories  of  the 
regime  of  the  mediaeval  corporation  which  reactionary  politicians  wish  to  restore. 

The  intervention  of  the  state  was  not  for,  but  against,  the  workers,  so  long 
as  this  regime  lasted,  as  witness  the  ferocious  laws  of  Henry  VIII.  against 
apprentices  and  journeymen  who  escaped  from  their  masters.  Under  Elizabeth 
an  increase  in  wages  above  a  certain  maximum  was  a  criminal  offense,  punishable 
for  both  master  and  workman.  The  difference  between  the  economy  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  of  our  own  day  is  clearly  visible  when  we  consider  that  today  it  is  the 
establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  rather  than  a  maximum  which  is  the  vital 
question. 

During  the  second  epoch  of  the  old  regime,  a  period  of  expanding  trade  and 
widened  markets,  intervention  was  still  unmindful  of  the  working  class.  In  1787 
the  workmen  of  Lyons  were  still  held  to  their  day  of  eighteen  hours ;  and  about 
the  same  time  a  statute  of  Louis  XVI.  fixed  at  fourteen  hours  the  day's  work  of 
the  tool-makers  and  farriers  of  Versailles. 

The  French  Revolution  with  its  verbal  abstractions  and  its  generalizations 
invoked  the  individualistic  principle,  and  by  the  law  of  1791  proclaimed  that  to 
be  free,  contracts  ought  to  be  individual.  Between  the  individual  patron  and  the 
individual  workman  the  state  alone  could  step,  the  state  born  of  the  will  of  all, 
theoretically  organized  and  ruled  by  all,  offering  in  the  name  of  all  its  sanction 
to  free  contracts.  It  was  thus  that  the  principle  of  negative  liberty,  of  non- 
intervention of  the  state,  was  established. 

In  France  public  opinion  at  length  forced  the  adherents  of  this  verbal  liberal- 
ism to  promulgate  the  law  of  1841  regarding  the  work  of  women  and  children. 
The  facts  of  industrial  life  did  not  seem  to  correspond  to  the  economic  theory. 
As  Sismondi  says,  in  spite  of  the  implicit  faith  which  the  students  of  political 
economy  accorded  their  masters,  they  were  nevertheless  forced  to  demand  new 
explanations  for  phenomena  which  were  becoming  farther  and  farther  removed 
from  the  rules  established  by  the  masters.  It  was  John  Stuart  Mill  who  first 
pointed  out  the  illuminating  fact  that  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  subordinated 
to  the  prevailing  state  of  civilization,  a  thing  which  changes  constantly,  and  thus 
the  laws  of  economic  distribution  can  never  be  fixed  and  unmodifiable. 

The  founders  of  economic  interventionism  both  in  France  and  Germany  per- 
ceived the  fact  that  economic  science  is  a  social  science,  and  in  Germany 
especially,  socialist  criticism,  both  through  fear  and  persuasion,  was  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  interventionist  movement,  which  found  ardent  support  in  the 
so-called   socialists   of   the   chair,   and   was   finally   realized   in   the   program   of 
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Bismarck.  But  in  spite  of  appearances  more  brilliant  than  substantial,  there  is 
little  real  interventionism  in  France  today. —  EuciNE  FouRNiiRE,  "  L'lnterven- 
tionisme  de  I'ancien  regime  et  du  regime  moderne,"  in  Revue  socialiste,  May, 
1904.  E.  B.  W. 

Results  of  Ne^o  Education .  —  The  people  of  the  South  and  of  the  North 
ytrho  have  been  contributing  liberally  toward  the  education  of  the  black  man  have 
a  right  to  know  what  the  influence  of  education  upon  us  is.  I  believe  that  you 
will  have  to  agree  with  me  that  whatever  kind  of  education  the  negro  has 
received,  so  far,  has  paid.  The  difference  between  the  five  million  natives  of 
South  Africa  who  will  labor  one  or  two  days  in  the  week  and  the  seven  or  eight 
millions  of  my  people  in  the  southern  part  of  our  country  who  labor  as  a  rule  six 
days  in  the  week,  is  that  the  former  have  never  come  into  close  enough  touch 
with  white  civilization  to  have  wants  awakened  for  whose  satisfaction  they  will 
work,  while  the  southern  negro  has  ambitions  which  it  takes  six  days'  work  to 
realize. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  all  history  there  has  been  a  parallel  to  the  progress 
made  by  the  American  black  man.  After  only  forty  years  of  freedom  he  is  vastly 
less  illiterate  than  the  Spaniard,  the  Italian,  or  the  South  American.  The  negro 
is  also  making  progress  in  contributing  toward  his  own  education,  the  expense  of 
which  in  some  districts  is  largely  met  by  the  direct  and  indirect  taxes  which  he 
pays.  Between  1877  and  190T  the  amount  per  capita  spent  upon  negro  education 
in  the  South  rose  from  $1.09  to  about  $2.21,  or  over  100  per  cent. 

From  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  has  paid  to  educate  the  black  man.  The 
well-educated  negro  is  almost  never  a  criminal.  Of  the  colored  people  in  the 
penitentiaries  of  the  South  90  per  cent,  are  entirely  without  trades  of  any 
character;  and  61  per  cent,  of  them  are  wholly  ignorant.  Mr.  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  who  knew  the  negro  in  slavery,  and  who  has  followed  his  career  since, 
states  that  from  his  own  observation  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  the  negro  industrially, 
morally,  mentally,  from  every  point  of  view,  is  making  progress  at  a  tremendous 
rate ;  and  he  asserts  further  that  there  is  no  reason  why  any  American  citizen 
should  be  discouraged  by  reason  of  the  progress  of  the  negro  people.  We  must 
be  judged  more  and  more  by  the  best,  and  not  by  the  worst,  that  can  be  known 
of  us. 

The  South,  all  things  considered,  is  the  most  encourag^ing,  the  most  satis- 
factory, habitat  for  the  black  man,  and  it  naturally  follows  that  we  should  seek  in 
a  straightforward  and  manly  way  to  gain  the  friendship  and  the  confidence  of  the 
people  by  whose  side  we  are  to  live.  The  negro  problem  is  to  be  solved  finally  by 
sympathetic  co-operation  between  the  two  races ;  and  nowhere  more  than  in  the 
South,  in  spite  of  wrongs  and  discouragements,  are  opportunities  of  an  economic 
character  to  be  found. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  I  claim  that  the  education  of  the  black  man 
has  been  a  valuable  investment.  We  find  evidence  throughout  the  South  that  is 
tangible,  that  is  indisputable,  that  shows  that  the  negro  has  got  upon  his  feet. 
But  in  measuring  our  progress,  you  must*  not  think  so  much  of  "  the  heights  to 
which  we  have  risen,  as  of  the  depths  from  which  we  have  come." 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  race  as  a  whole  will  be  making  progress ; 
the  records  show  that  in  Louisiana  last  year  only  one-fourth  of  the  black  children 
attended  any  kind  of  a  school,  and  those  who  did  attend  were  in  school  for  only 
about  four  months  during  the  year.  More  encouraging  is  the  noble  work  done  by 
young  men  and  women  who  have  gone  out  from  Tuskegee  and  other  schools,  and 
have  planted  themselves  in  the  most  degraded  and  illiterate  communities  which 
they  have  gradually  revolutionized  intellectually  and  economically,  by  their  patient, 
heroic  endeavors. 

Usefulness  will  constitute,  in  my  opinion,  the  g^reatest  protection  that  the 
negro  can  have.  In  proportion  as  our  people  are  taught  to  do  a  common  thing  in 
an  uncommon  manner,  to  do  it  better  than  anybody  else,  in  the  same  proportion 
will  the  race  problem  be  solved,  and  that  is  my  ambition  for  the  black  man  — 
salvation  through  his  economic,  industrial,  and  moral  training. —  Boo^br  T. 
Washington,  in  Ethical  Record,  May,  1904.  E.  B.  W. 
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THE  SUBJECT-MATTER  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

The  proposition  to  be  developed  in  this  paper  is  that  the 
subject-matter  of  sociology  is  the  process  of  human  association} 

Ever  since  Comte  proposed  the  name  "  sociology,"  and  parallel 
with  all  subsequent  attempts  to  give  the  term  a  definite  content, 
one  mode  of  attack  upon  the  proposed  science  has  been  denial 
that  it  could  have  a  subject-matter  not  already  pre-empted  by 
other  sciences.  This  sort  of  attack  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
seemingly  hopeless  disagreement  among  sociologists  about  the 
scientific  task  that  they  were  trying  to  perform.  If  sociology  has 
had  anything  to  say  about  primitive  peoples,  for  instance,  it  has 
been  accused  of  violating  the  territory  of  anthropology  and  eth- 
nology. If  it  has  dealt  with  evidence  recorded  by  civilized  races, 
it  has  been  charged  with  invading  the  province  of  the  historian. 
If  it  has  touched  upon  the  relations  of  social  classes  in  modern 
times,  the  political  scientist  or  the  economist  has  warned  it  to 
cease  infringing  upon  his  monopoly.  Thus  sociology  has  seemed 
to  workers  in  other  sciences  either  a  pseudo-science,  attempting  to 
get  prestige  in  their  own  fields  by  exploiting  quack  methods,  or  a 
mere  collector  of  the  waste  thrown  aside  by  the  more  important 
sciences.  At  the  same  time,  sociologists  themselves  have  uninten- 
tionally done  not  a  little  to  confirm  this  impression.  As  has  been 
hinted  above,  their  failure  to  agree  upon  a  definition  of  their 

'  Professor  Ross  implies  precisely  this  view,  though  he  does  not  directly 
declare  it  (American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  201  ff.). 
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science,  or  upon  precise  description  of  their  task,  has  seemed  to 
afford  ocular  proof  that  their  alleged  science  was  merely  a  name 
with  no  corresponding  content.^ 

Has  sociology  a  material  of  its  own  ?  Jealous  friends  of  the 
older  sciences  promptly  answer  "  No ! "  Friends  of  the  new 
science  as  confidently  answer  "  Yes,"  but  they  have  not  always 
been  able  to  justify  the  answer  to  each  other  or  even  to  themselves. 

The  formula  adopted  above  is  not  an  individual  variation  of 
the  many  alternatives  already  proposed  as  a  fair  field  for  a  science 
of  sociology.  It  is  rather  an  interpretation  of  all  the  efforts,  both 
within  and  without  the  older  sciences,  which  have  been  prompted 
by  a  more  or  less  distinct  feeling  that  there  are  important  reaches 
of  knowledge  about  human  conditions  not  provided  for  in  the 
programs  of  the  older  sciences.  Instead  of  leading  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  nothing  to  do  which  the  older  sciences  do  not 
properly  attempt,  if  the  heterogeneous  labors  of  the  sociologists 
are  reviewed  with  a  little  care  they  furnish  abundant  evidence, 
both  that  there  is  unoccupied  territory,  and  that  these  unsys- 
tematized surveys  have  each  actually  been  doing  some  of  the 
necessary  work  of  plotting  the  ground.  The  proposition  which 
we  are  now  supporting  is  not  that  the  sociologists  ought  to  fix 
upon  a  new  material  as  the  subject-matter  of  their  science.  In 
fact,  the  sociologists  have  long  ago  instinctively  fixed  upon  their 
material,  and  its  distinctive  character  is  gradually  beginning  to 
appear.  The  subject-matter  upon  which  the  sociologists  are 
engaged  is  the  social  process  as  a  whole.  This  is  to  be  sharply 
distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  from  mere  knowledge  of  isolated 
phenomena,  or  classes  of  phenomena,  that  take  place  among  men ; 
and  it  is  also  to  be  distinguished  from  mere  knovv ledge  of  imme- 
diate relations,  that  may  be  abstracted  from  the  whole  complex  of 
relations  which  make  up  the  entire  fabric  of  human  life.     The 

*The  most  recent  betrayal  of  this  judgment  may  be  seen  in  a  discussion  of 
two  papers  by  Mr.  Victor  Branford  and  Professor  Durkheim  on  "  The  Relation 
of  Sociology  to  the  Social  Sciences  and  to  Philosophy  "  {vide  American  Journal 
OF  Sociology,  Vol.  X,  pp.  134  ff.  and  256  ff.).  The  differences  of  opinion  and 
vagueness  of  view  betrayed  in  the  discussion  fairly  reflect  the  prevailing  state 
of  mind  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  sociology,  even  among  persons  who  have 
given  more  than  casual  attention  to  recent  sociological  literature. 
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former  kind  of  knowledge  is  description,  narrative,  story,  tradi- 
tion, that  does  not  rise  to  the  generality  of  science.  The  latter 
kind  of  knowledge  may  be  organized  into  science  of  a  certain 
order  of  generality.  This  has  occurred,  schematically  at  least, 
in  the  case  of  the  accepted  social  sciences  —  ethnology,  history, 
economics,  etc.  The  sociologists  are  attempting  to  develop  a 
general  science,  which  will  have  relations  to  the  special  social 
sciences  analogous  with  the  relations  of  general  physics  to  the 
special  physical  sciences,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  various 
physical  technologies  on  the  other ;  or  analogous  with  the  relations 
of  general  chemistry  to  subdivisions  of  chemistry ;  or  the  relations 
of  general  biology  to  subordinate  sections  of  biology. 

Comparisons  of  this  sort  are  so  loose  that  they  might  easily 
prejudice  the  case  under  discussion.  They  are  merely  illustra- 
tions, necessarily  inexact,  but  presenting  certain  instructive  paral- 
lels. Let  us  suppose  that,  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  science  of  physics,  investigators  had  acquired  considerable 
amounts  of  knowledge  about  groups  of  physical  phenomena 
determined  by  relatively  superficial  marks.  Let  us  suppose  that 
one  type  of  physicists  had  specialized  upon  gravitation,  with  the 
least  possible  attention  to  all  other  phases  of  physical  phenomena. 
Suppose  another  type  had  in  the  same  way  confined  attention  to 
the  phenomena  of  light;  another,  to  those  of  magnetism;  etc. 
Suppose  that  in  each  case  the  knowledge  gained  by  such  abstrac- 
tion had  been  carefully  systematized.  This  whole  body  of  knowl- 
edge would  doubtless  have  had  a  certain  value.  Obviously  that 
value  would  have  been  narrowly  limited,  however,  because  such 
arbitrary  isolation  of  things  that  are  essentially  related  is  possible 
only  so  long  as  insight  into  the  real  facts  is  rudimentary.  Modern 
physics  could  not  come  into  existence  until,  by  some  means  or 
other,  students  of  these  things  had  learned  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
the  unity  of  their  phenomena,  resting  in  an  underlying  unity  of 
substance  manifesting  the  phenomena.  That  is,  there  could  be 
only  superficial  arrangements  of  amateurish  observation,  not 
resj^ectable  science,  until  a  unifying  conception  gave  coherence  to 
the  details  observed.  Thus  the  conception  of  matter,  and  of  the 
molar  and  molecular  processes  of  matter,  might  have  arisen  after 
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a  long  history  of  such  unconcerted  specialization  as  we  have  sup- 
posed. These  conceptions  would  presently  serve  as  bonds  of  con- 
nection between  the  scattered  workers.  They  would  serve  as 
clues  to  common  interests  between  them.  They  would  lead  to 
meanings  previously  undiscovered  in  the  phenomena,  and  they 
would  promote  further  investigation  of  the  phenomena.  Thus,  in 
place  of  desultory  pursuit  of  knowledge  about  interesting  physical 
facts,  there  would  arise  a  science  of  physics.  Although  actual 
development  of  physics  has  not  literally  followed  this  order,  the 
essential  development  has  involved  virtually  the  above  stages. 
Consciousness  of  a  subject-matter,  on  the  one  hand  manifesting 
diverse  phenomena,  and  on  the  other  hand  strictly  delimited  from 
other  subject-matter,  has  been  a  precondition  of  a  science  of 
physics  at  once  comprehensive  and  independent. 

We  may  vary  the  form  of  the  illustration  in  the  case  of  chem- 
istry. Suppose  something  like  our  present  knowledge  of  chemical 
occurrences  had  grown  up  before  there  was  any  such  generaliza- 
tion as  "matter"  or  "atomic  phenomena."  Suppose  some  men 
had  by  some  sort  of  intuition  grouped  the  metals  together,  and 
had  observed  their  behavior  under  different  circumstances.  Sup- 
pose others  had  studied  salts,  others  acids,  etc.  Again  we  should 
have  had  a  certain  grade  of  knowledge,  in  a  certain  system  of 
arrangement,  but  we  should  have  had  no  science  of  chemistry. 
There  must  first  have  arisen  a  conception  of  an  order  of  phe- 
nomena common  to  all  matter,  and  conforming  to  laws  varying 
merely  in  details  according  to  the  composition  and  circumstances 
of  the  particular  portions  of  matter  in  question.  Otherwise  more 
or  less  interesting  information  about  capriciously  distinguished 
sorts  of  matter  could  never  attain  the  dignity  of  a  science  of 
chemistry. 

The  like  is  true  of  biology,  and  the  literal  history  of  biology 
has  perhaps  more  obviously  conformed  to  the  logical  necessity  we 
are  citing  than  the  history  of  physics  or  chemistry.  The  "  natural 
history  "  still  found  in  many  schools,  harks  back  to  conceptions  of 
the  orgfanic  world  which  are  logically  neither  more  nor  less 
respectable  than  the  traditional  English  farmer's  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom  into  "  game,  vermin,  and  stock."    No  matter  liow 
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patiently  one  type  of  men  studies  plants,  and  another  reptiles,  and 
another  fishes,  and  another  birds,  and  another  beasts,  and  so  on, 
neither  one  nor  all  of  them  could  go  much  beyond  advertising 
the  need  of  a  biological  science  which  did  not  exist.  In  order 
that  dilettantish  natural  history  might  pass  over  into  positive 
biology,  it  was  necessary  that  all  observation  of  living  nature 
should  submit  to  control  by  an  antecedent  conception  of  organic 
matter  and  laws  of  the  variation  of  its  phenomena.  In  a  word, 
whatever  the  chronological  order  of  occurrence  of  the  ideas,  all 
the  concrete  and  special  knowledge  that  goes  to  make  up  our 
present  sciences  has  been  unified  at  last  around  some  central  con- 
ception of  subject-matter  and  appropriate  method.  We  may 
express  the  fact  for  our  present  purposes  in  the  formula :  Physics 
is  the  science  of  matter  in  its  molar  and  molecular  processes; 
chemistry  is  the  science  of  matter  in  its  atomic  processes ;  biology 
is  the  science  of  matter  in  its  organic  processes.  In  each  case  the 
comprehensive  science  has  the  task  of  organizing  details  which 
may  already  have  been  studied  separately  by  several  varieties  of 
scholars.  The  same  logical  methods  which  have  arrived  at  these 
generalizations  make  irresistibly  toward  the  conviction  that 
coherence  and  unity  of  knowledge  about  human  experience 
demand  a  science  of  men  in  their  associationcl  processes.  Many 
of  these  processes  have  long  been  studied  in  detail,  but  study  of 
them  in  their  correlations  is,  as  in  the  case  of  chemical  and  vital 
processes,  the  work  of  a  distinct  order  of  science,  with  a  peculiar 
object  of  attention.  To  the  range  of  generalization  which  the 
needed  general  science  comprehends  in  the  present  case  the  men 
who  have  most  felt  the  need  apply  the  name  sociology. 

Without  referring  to  details  which  might  further  guard  this 
summary  comparison,  our  present  interest  is  in  the  fact  to  be 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  sociology.  The  phenomena  presented  by 
human  beings  have  been  studied  in  ways  which  are  on  the  same 
logical  plane  with  the  treatment  of  organic  phenomena  by  the 
obsolete  types  of  "natural  history."  Not  to  mention  the  lesser 
social  sciences,  conventional  history  and  economics  and  ethics,  as 
represented  by  still  extant  types  of  thinkers,  are  sometimes  as 
fragmentary  and  unvital  and  uncentered  as  a  "  science  "  of  gfarden 
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vegetables  or  of  draft  horses  would  be,  if  not  correlated  with 
larger  knowledge.  The  sociologists  represent  a  protest  against  this 
situation.  The  protest  has  been  long  in  developing  out  of  the 
spontaneous,  inarticulate  stage.  It  is  rapidly  finding  its  voice. 
The  formula  which  we  are  emphasizing  expresses  the  implicit 
assumption  of  all  the  sociologists  who  are  to  be  taken  seriously. 
If  they  could,  they  would  materially  weaken  the  force  of  the 
names  used  to  designate  the  conventional  divisions  of  sciences 
pertaining  to  man.  The  past  and  present  convenience  of  these 
names,  and  of  the  academic  classifications  for  which  they  stand,  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  obstructions  which  they  oppose  to  the 
progress  of  real  knowledge.  They  interfere  with  discovery  that 
all  serious  students  of  society  are  investigating  phases  of  the  same 
subject-matter.  The  supreme  need  in  the  human  sciences  at  the 
present  moment  is  to  make  out  what  that  one  subject-matter  is, 
and  how  the  different  kinds  of  research  are  related  to  it.  This 
central  and  circumferential  reality  appears  to  the  sociologists  as 
the  associational  process. 

Wherever  there  are  human  beings  there  are  phenomena  of 
association.  Those  phenomena  constitute  a  process  composed  of 
processes.  There  can  be  no  convincing  science  of  human  life  till 
these  processes  are  known,  from  least  to  greatest,  in  the  relation 
of  each  to  each  and  to  all.  Knowledge  of  human  life  which  stops 
short  of  this  is  at  best  a  fragment,  and  at  worst  a  fiction.  Hence 
we  assert  that  studies  of  selected  phases  of  human  affairs,  no 
matter  how  ancient  and  awful  the  tradition  that  sponsors  them, 
are  logically  in  the  class  of  pseudo-sciences,  until  they  take  their 
place  within  the  plexus  of  sciences  which  together  interpret  the 
whole  process  of  human  association. 

Men  who  call  themselves  by  either  of  the  names  that  signify 
attachment  to  either  of  the  traditional  divisions  of  knowledge,  are 
at  liberty  to  define  their  intellectual  interests  for  themselves,  and 
to  shap)e  their  individual  pursuits  accordingly.  Thus  certain  inter- 
ests may  posit  a  "  science  "  of  archaeology ;  others,  a  "  science  "  of 
epigraphy;  others,  a  "science"  of  cartography;  others,  a 
"science"  of  numismatology;  and  so  on,  up  to  history  and 
law  and  economics.     Each  type  of  men  may  cultivate  tteir 
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peculiar  section  of  knowledge  as  though  it  outranked  every  other 
kind  of  knowledge.  Not  group  provincialisms,  however,  but  the 
reality  of  objective  relations,  must  determine  at  last,  whether  a 
selected  portion  of  knowledge  is  relatively  a  fragment  or  a 
whole,  relatively  insignificant  or  important.  No  incident,  phase, 
machinery,  institution,  product,  stage,  or  program  of  human  life, 
is  central  enough  to  clothe  knowledge  of  it  with  more  than  the 
rank  of  a  tributary  science.  The  process  that  is  taking  place 
among  men,  through  the  ages  and  across  the  ages,  is  the  largest 
whole  of  which  men  can  have  positive  knowledge.  This  whole 
consequently  fixes  the  goal  of  complete  science  of  human  life.  No 
less  than  this  whole  is  contemplated  by  the  sociologist  as  his  aim. 
He  necessarily  represents  a  desired  generalization  of  knowledge 
which  is  farther  than  any  other  scientific  program  from  actual  or 
probable  completion.  Sociology  thus  defined  is,  and  must  remain, 
more  a  determining  point  of  view  than  a  finished  body  of  knowl- 
edge. At  the  same  time,  and  by  virtue  of  both  these  sides  of  its 
case,  sociology  exposes  the  relativity  and  the  partialness  of  any 
body  of  knowledge  which  comprehends  less  than  the  full  sweep  of 
the  social  process.  Whatever  be  the  appraisal  of  the  fractional 
sciences  in  the  subjective  estimate  of  their  promoters,  the  objec- 
tive importance  of  each  of  them  is  measured  by  the  kind  and 
amount  of  tribute  it  can  bring  to  knowledge  of  the  human  process 
as  a  whole. 

These  conceptions  have  been  expressed  in  such  general  terms 
that  repetition  in  less  abstract  form  may  not  be  superfluous.  Wher- 
ever two  or  more  human  beings  are  within  each  other's  ken,  there 
is  set  up  between  them  action  and  reaction,  exchange  of  influence 
of  some  sort  or  other.  That  influence,  on  the  one  hand,  molds  the 
individuals  concerned,  tending  to  make,  unmake,  remake  them 
without  end;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  composes  those  indi- 
viduals into  more  or  less  rigid  group-relationships,  perhaps  after 
having  decomposed  previous  relationships  to  another  g^oup.  This 
reciprocating  process,  growing  infinitely  complex  as  the  circle  of 
association  widens,  and  as  the  type  of  individual  becomes  more 
and  more  evolved  —  including  besides  its  form,  the  content  of  the 
process,  first  in  the  evolving  objective  conditions  within  which  the 
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association  takes  place,  second  in  the  developing  consciousness  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  process  —  this  is  the  human  reality, 
and  all  knowledge  of  human  conditions  is  abortive  in  the  degree 
in  which  it  fails  to  fill  out  a  complete  expression  of  this  reality. 

Let  us  suppose  the  savage  man  A,  and  the  savage  woman  B,  of 
the  horde  X.  Their  wants  are  few.  Food  is  plenty.  B  supplies  it 
for  A,  who  eats  till  he  is  satisfied  and  treats  his  food-getter  with 
tolerable  gentleness.  But  the  food  grows  scarce.  The  horde 
breaks  up  into  foraging  pairs.  A  and  B  wander  beyond  their 
usual  haunts,  and  encounter  the  savage  man  C  of  horde  Y.  They 
had  never  met  before.  To  an  impartial  observer  there  is  little  to 
distinguish  the  savage  A  from  the  savage  C.  Up  to  date  all  the 
ferocity  which  we  associate  with  the  word  "  savage  "  may  have 
been  dormant  in  both.  In  each  other's  presence  new  factors  of 
stimulation  and  response  begin  to  operate.  E^ch  wants  food. 
Each  wants  the  woman.  Each  wants  to  eliminate  the  other. 
Treating  the  woman  as  merely  a  passive  factor,  we  have  in  action 
rudiments  of  the  universal  process  of  association,  viz.,  antithesis 
of  individuals,  stimulus  of  one  by  the  other  through  the  medium 
of  common  or  conflicting  wants,  self-assertion  by  the  opposing 
individuals,  resulting  reconstruction  of  the  individuals  themselves. 
That  is,  they  fight,  one  prevails,  and  is  transformed  from  a  socially 
indifferent  personality  into  a  master:  the  other  yields,  and  is 
transformed  from  a  socially  indifferent  personality  into  a  slave. 
Tlie  group  is  changed  from  a  diad  into  a  triad.  Both  A  and  B, 
we  may  suppose,  become  subject  to  C,  while  the  relation  of  neither 
A  nor  B  to  C  is  precisely  identical  with  the  previous  relation  of 
A  and  B  to  each  other. 

This  process  of  individual  and  group  reaction,  remaking  both 
the  individuals  and  the  groups,  extends  from  the  savage  group 
of  two  or  more  to  the  most  comprehensive  and  complex  group 
of  groups  which  ultimate  civilization  may  develop.  It  is  inces- 
sant. It  is  perpetually  varying.  It  is  the  main  movement, 
within  which  migrations,  race-mixtures,  wars,  governments, 
constitutions,  revolutions,  reformations,  federations,  civilizations, 
are  merely  the  more  or  less  important  episodes,  or  situations,  or 
factors.    This  whole  process  is  the  supreme  fact  within  the  regch 
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of  human  knowledge.  It  is  the  final  interpreter  of  each  and  every 
lesser  fact  which  may  attract  human  attention.  Since  this  process, 
from  beginning  to  end,  from  component  to  completeness,  in  its 
forms  and  in  its  forces,  in  its  origins,  its  variations,  and  its  ten- 
dencies, is  the  subject-matter  which  sociology  proposes  to  investi- 
gate, the  relation  of  every  other  science  to  sociology  is  fixed,  not 
by  the  dictum  of  any  scientist,  but  by  the  relation  which  the 
subject-matter  and  the  methods  of  other  sciences  bear  to  knowl- 
edge of  the  entire  social  process. 

To  make  the  point  more  precise,  we  may  distinguish  the  work 
of  sociology  in  turn  from  that  of  ethnology,  of  history,  and  of 
economics.  Before  passing  to  these  specifications,  or  illustrations, 
we  must  provide  for  all  necessary  corrections  of  the  personal  equa- 
tion. We  will  not  assume,  whether  to  the  advantage  or  the  dis- 
advantage of  either  science,  that  any  single  man,  still  less  a  single 
fragment  of  his  work,  fairly  represents  the  whole  of  his  science. 
We  will  not  even  venture  to  assume  that  our  use  of  the  material 
to  be  cited  for  illustration  gives  all  the  credit  due  to  the  writer 
from  which  it  is  taken.  His  own  views  of  the  final  correlation 
of  that  material  with  other  subjects  of  knowledge  may  be  quite 
unobjectionable.  Our  purpose  is  merely  to  illustrate  the  point 
that  the  same  objective  material  may,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
appears  in  a  g^ven  version  of  one  of  these  sciences,  have  no 
interest  for  sociology  whatever,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  viewed  in  such  relations  as,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to 
furnish  subject-matter  for  one  of  these  sciences  and  also  for 
sociology.  To  express  the  case  from  the  point  of  view  of 
desirability,  as  I  see  it,  and  of  ultimate  adjustment,  as  I  predict 
it,  there  will  presently  be  no  apparently  statical  dualism  or  mul- 
tipleism  between  the  subject-matter  of  the  other  human  sciences 
and  sociology.  When  every  student  of  human  life  realizes  that 
the  reality  which  he  tries  to  know  is  a  one,  not  a  many,  each  will 
regard  the  material  of  his  immediate  science,  not  as  belonging  to 
his  science  instead  of  belonging  to  another  science,  but  as  being 
to  some  extent  the  common  material  of  several  sciences,  or  at  most 
as  held  in  trusteeship  by  his  science  for  its  final  use  in  the  com- 
plete science. 
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In  this  spirit  I  would  cite  for  illustration,  first,  the  little  book, 
Deniker's  Tlie  Races  of  Man.^  The  author  states  his  purpose  as 
follows :  "  My  object  ....  has  been  to  g^ve  ....  the  essential 
facts  of  the  twin  sciences  of  anthropology  and  ethnography." 
(Preface) .  In  carrying  out  this  purpose  a  chapter  each  is  devoted 
to  the  following  subjects:  "Somatic  Characters;"  "Morpho- 
logical Characters ; "  "  Physiological  Characters ;  "  "  Ethnic  Char- 
acters ; "  "  Linguistic  Characters ; "  "  Sociological  Characters  " 
(a  chapter  each  on  "  Material  Life,"  "  Psychic  Life,"  "  Family 
Life,"  and  "  Social  Life " ) ;  "  Classification  of  Races  and 
Peoples ; "  "  Races  and  Peoples  of  Europe ; "  "  Races  and  Peoples 
of  Asia ; "  "  Races  and  Peoples  of  Africa ; "  "  Races  and  Peoples 
of  Oceania ; "  "  Races  and  Peoples  of  America." 

Without  passing  judgment  upon  the  expressed  or  implied 
correlations  in  which  the  author  views  this  material,  we  may 
repeat  our  abstract  propositions  in  terms  of  the  particulars  which 
he  schedules.  If  there  be  a  science  or  sciences  that  are  content  to 
discover,  describe,  compare,  and  classify  such  details  as  these,  and 
therewith  to  let  the  matter  rest,  such  sciences  may  be  credited  with 
a  preserve  of  their  own,  from  which  sociology  holds  itself  uncon- 
cernedly aloof.  With  these  details,  simply  as  details,  or  merely  as 
foils  reciprocally  to  display  each  other  as  curiosities,  sociology 
has  no  manner  of  interest.  If  the  items  thus  considered  are  the 
subject-matter  of  any  science,  sociology  is  not  likely  to  disturb 
either  its  possession  or  its  title. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  one  of  these  details  has  occurred 
somewhere  along  in  the  course  of  the  process  in  which  rudi- 
mentary men  and  rudimentary  human  associations  evolve  into 
developed  personalities  and  complex  associations.  With  the  whence, 
and  the  how,  and  the  why,  and  the  whither  of  this  process  soci- 
ology is  supremely  concerned.  If  any  of  the  details  in  question 
can  be  brought  into  such  visible  relation  with  this  social  process, 
and  in  the  precise  measure  in  which  they  can  be  made  to  shed  light 
upon  the  process,  they  come  within  the  ken  of  sociology.  Thus 
the  most  spectacular  detail,  like  a  racial  peculiarity,  or  a  cere- 
monial anomaly  which  remains  unaccounted  for,  may  be  the  chief 

*  London,  1900. 
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pride  and  the  center  of  attraction  in  an  ethnological  museum.  It 
would  have  no  value  at  all  for  sociology.  If,  however,  it  could  be 
made  to  yield  never  so  slight  evidence  about  the  facts,  or  the 
forms,  or  the  forces,  or  the  conditions,  or  the  laws  of  the  social 
process,  to  just  that  extent  it  would  come  to  be  the  common 
material  of  sociology  and  of  the  science  which  exhibits  it  in  the 
museum. 

In  the  same  way  we  may  distinguish  between  the  object  of 
attention  in  sociology  and  the  subject-matter  beyond  which  cer- 
tain types  of  mind  do  not  pry  in  studying  histor)'.*  Let  us  refer 
to  one  of  the  most  respected  among  English  historians.  In  his 
Cottstitutional  History  of  England,  Vol.  I,  chap,  ix,  "The 
Norman  Conquest,"  Bishop  Stubbs  presents  the  subject  under 
the  following  minor  titles :  "  Complex  Results  of  the  Conquest ; " 
"  State  of  Normandy; "  "  Growth  of  Feudalism; "  "  Feudal  Ideas 

*  As  I  have  implied  above,  the  point  of  view  which  we  are  explaining  assumes 
that  when  studies  of  the  social  reality  are  properly  centered,  we  shall  no  longer 
speak  as  though  the  ethnologists  were  studying  one  thing,  the  historians  another, 
the  economists  another,  the  sociologists  another,  etc.,  etc.  We  shall  perceive  that, 
if  we  are  using  a  valid  method,  so  far  as  we  are  actually  contributing  to  real 
knowledge,  rather  than  practicing  an  art,  or  indulging  in  play,  we  are  in  fact  all 
studying  the  same  thing.  Our  particular  task  will  require  primary  attention  to 
certain  fragments  or  aspects  of  the  one  thing.  It  will  always  be  understood, 
however,  that  our  results  have  to  be  completed  by  assimilating,  within  the  entire 
report,  the  whole  made  up  by  correlation  of  the  results  of  all  research.  Accord- 
ingly I  am  trying  to  avoid  a  use  of  language  which  carries  the  old  implications. 
I  do  not  want  to  say,  "  ethnology  deals  with  this  subject-matter,  history  with  that, 
economics  with  the  other,  etc."  I  want  to  say  rather  that  certain  material  with 
which  historians  concern  themselves  may  be  treated  by  the  historians  in  such  a 
way  that  it  satisfies  no  general  human  interest,  and  for  that  reason  has  no  value 
for  the  sociologist.  That  same  material  may  be  treated  by  other  historians  in 
such  a  way  that,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  both  explains  and  is  explained  by  the  whole 
social  process.  If  the  former  occurs,  there  is  no  fellowship  between  such  nis- 
torians  and  the  sociologists.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  the  names  "  historian  "  and 
"  sociologist "  would  be  appropriate  merely  as  indicating  where  the  two  types  of 
scholars  respectively  place  the  primary  emphasis  in  their  work.  The  historian 
would  be  he  who  puts  most  stress  upon  discovering  the  facts  of  past  situations. 
The  sociologist  would  be  he  who  puts  most  stress  upon  the  correlation  of  these 
facts  with  knowledge  of  the  social  process  in  general.  This  line  of  cleavage 
between  types  of  historians  was  brought  out  very  clearly  in  a  discussion  at  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Association  and  the  American  Historical 
Association  at  New  Orleans,  December,  1903  (vide  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Economic  Association.  Third  Series,  Vol.  V,  No.  i.  Part  II). 
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of  the  Conquest; "  "  National  Policy  of  William; "  "  Introduction 
of  Feudal  Usages ; "  "  Maintenance  of  Old  Forms ; "  "  Results  of 
Changes  of  Administrators;"  "Subordinate  Changes:  in  Judi- 
cature, in  Taxation,  in  Ecclesiastical  Affairs;"  "Transitional 
Character  of  the  Period." 

We  are  citing  an  author  who  is  among  the  least  liable  to  the 
charge  of  belonging  to  the  former  of  the  two  types  just  indicated.** 
We  are  not  criticising  his  work,  but  abstracting  from  it,  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration,  a  series  of  familiar  topics  which  may  be 
treated  by  either  of  two  contrasted  methods.  On  the  one  hand, 
if  the  items  in  the  series  were  treated  by  the  one  type  of  historian, 
a  minimum  of  relationship  would  appear  between  either  of  them 
and  the  others,  or  anything  else.  Each  topic  would  be  discussed 
very  much  as  a  landscape  painter  snatches  from  an  environment 
an  "effect"  and  puts  it  on  canvass.  Volumes  full  of  such 
detached,  impressionistic  sketches  would  go  no  farther  toward 
making  a  science  of  history  than  an  equal  bulk  of  description  of 
detached  pieces  of  rock,  culled  from  different  parts  of  the  world, 
would  go  toward  making  a  science  of  geology.  No  one  with  the 
least  impulse  toward  generalization  can  imagine  that  information 
of  that  fragmentary  sort  is  science.  It  may  be  worth  getting  for 
other  purposes  than  science,  and  individuals  may  be  as  well  within 
their  rights  in  busying  themselves  with  this  sort  of  litter,  as  those 
who  really  devote  themselves  to  science.  In  itself,  left  in  the 
uncriticised,  unorganized,  heterogeneous  condition  of  facts  set 
side  by  side,  with  no  discrimination  of  relative  worth,  information 
about  the  past  is  of  no  more  scientific  value  than  the  same  number 
of  miscellaneous  items  in  the  newspaper  today. 

In  the  modern  literature  classed  as  "  history  "  we  accordingly 
find  quaint  and  curious  information  in  all  stages  of  organization, 
from  a  minimum  to  a  maximum  of  coherence.  Our  argument  is 
that  sociology  has  no  part  nor  lot  with  the  type  of  history  which 
is  content  to  find  out  facts  and  there  rest  its  case.  Like  all  genuine 
science,  sociology  is  not  interested  in  facts  as  such.  It  is  interested 
only  in  relations,  meanings,  valuations,  in  which  facts  reappear  in 
essentials.    One  fact  is  worth  no  more  than  another,  if  its  corre- 

*  Vide  note,  p.  291. 
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lation  with  other  facts  is  concealed.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
fact  in  human  experience  has  a  value  of  its  own  as  an  index  of  the 
social  process  that  emerges  in  part  in  the  fact.  In  so  far  as  the 
historian  hunts  down  facts  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  social 
process  revealed  in  the  facts,  his  interest  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  sociologist.  The  difference  between  them  is  again  merely  a 
difference  of  greater  or  less  attention  to  different  steps  of  one  and 
the  same  approach  to  knowledge  of  the  social  reality.  We  might 
imitate  a  verbal  distinction  familiar  in  a  related  field,  and  say  that 
as  ethnography  is  to  ethnology,  so  is  historiography  to  histori- 
ology.  I  would  by  no  means  concede  that  the  subject-matter  of 
sociology  is  confined  to  the  past.  It  is  still  more  concerned  with 
interpretation  of  the  social  process  in  the  present.  This  term 
"  historiology  "  is  suggested  as  a  synonym  for  one  segment  of  the 
arc  of  sociology,  and  merely  as  a  temporary  expedient  in  this 
particular  part  of  the  argument.  To  point  the  contrast  between 
mere  discovery  of  details  of  past  experience,  and  the  work  that 
the  sociologists  want  to  do,  we  may  fairly  call  the  former  histori- 
ography and  the  latter  historiology.® 

The  real  progress  of  the  historians  toward  promotion  of 
science  is  not  in  the  line  of  which  many  of  them  have  recently 
grown  so  proud.  History  does  not  become  more  scientific  by 
shifting  its  attention  from  relatively  insignificant  kings  and  sol- 
diers to  equally  insignificant  common  folks.  History  becomes 
scientific  in  proportion  as  it  advances  from  knowledge  of  details 
toward  reconstruction  of  the  whole  in  which  the  details  have 
their  place.  The  sociologists  have  entered  the  field  of  social 
science  with  a  plea  for  a  fair  share  of  attention  to  that  correlation 
of  knowledge,  notorious  neglect  of  which  has  thus  far  been  the 
paradox  of  our  era  of  "  inductive  science." 

Recurring  to  the  titles  from  Stubbs,  we  may  add  that  investi- 
gation of  such  details  may,  and  indeed  must,  proceed  in  the  first 
instance  with  severe  disregard  of  collateral  details.  The  test  of 
historical  work,  however,  is  not  where  it  begins,  but  where  it  ends. 
It  is  a  misconception  of  fact  and  a  misuse  of  terms  to  speak  of  any 

*  All  this  has  been  anticipated  and  stated  so  conclusively  by  Professor  Ross 
that  there  remains  little  room  for  discussion.     (Vide  loc.  cit.,  pp.  194  ff.) 
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program  that  begins  and  ends  with  details  as  "scientific."  His- 
toriography as  such  is  not  science ;  it  is  merely  a  technique.  The 
output  of  that  technique  is  raw  material  of  science.  There  is  no 
more  scientific  value  in  knowing  merely  that  William  the  Con- 
queror, or  William  the  Red,  or  any  of  their  successors  in  past 
centuries,  did  this  or  that,  than  there  is  in  knowing  what 
Edward  VII.  and  the  Kaiser  did  on  their  yachts  at  Kiel  last 
summer.  We  do  not  reach  science  till  we  advance  from  knowl- 
edge of  what  occurred  to  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  what 
occurred.  On  the  side  of  the  meanings  of  occurrences,  whoever 
follows  connections  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  whether  he  calls 
himself  historian  or  sociologist,  pursues  the  essential  sociological 
interest.^ 

'  Tarde  charges  both  historian  and  sociologist  with  attention  to  the  particular 
in  disregard  of  the  general.  For  instance,  be  says  that  physicists,  chemists,  and 
physiologists  "  show  us  the  subject  of  their  science  only  on  the  side  of  its  charac- 
teristic resemblances  and  repetitions ;  they  prudently  conceal  its  corresponding 
heterogeneities  and  transformations  (or  transsubstantiations)."  He  then  alleges  a 
contrast  in  the  case  of  the  social  sciences  as  follows :  "  The  historian  and  sociolo- 
gist, on  the  contrary,  veil  the  regular  and  monotonous  face  of  social  facts  —  that 
part  in  which  they  are  alike  and  repeat  themselves  —  and  show  us  only  their  acci- 
dental and  interesting,  their  infinitely  novel  and  diversified,  aspect.  If  our  subject 
were,  for  example,  the  Gallo-Romans,  the  historian,  even  the  philosophical  his- 
torian, would  not  think  of  leading  us,  step  by  step,  through  conquered  Gaul  io 
order  to  show  us  how  every  word,  rite,  edict,  profession,  custom,  craft,  law,  or 
military  manoeuvre,  how  in  short  every  special  idea  or  need  which  had  been 
introduced  from  Rome,  had  begun  to  spread  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine,  and 
to  win  its  way  after  more  or  less  vigorous  fighting  against  old  Celtic  customs 
and  ideas,  to  the  mouths  and  arms  and  hearts  and  minds  of  all  the  enthusiastic 
Gallic  imitators  of  Rome  and  Caesar.  At  any  rate,  if  our  historian  had  once  led 
us  on  this  long  journey,  he  would  not  make  us  repeat  it  for  every  Latin  word  or 
grammatical  form,  for  every  ritualistic  form  in  the  Roman  religion,  for  every 
military  manoeuvre  that  was  taught  to  the  legionaries  by  their  officer-instructors, 
for  every  variety  of  Roman  architecture,  for  temple,  basilica,  theater,  hippodrome, 
aqueduct,  and  atriumed  villa,  for  every  school-taught  verse  of  Virgil  or  Horace, 
for  every  Roman  law,  or  for  every  artistic  or  industrial  process  in  Roman  civiliza- 
tion that  had  been  faithfully  and  continuously  transmitted  from  pedagogues  and 
craftsmen  to  pupils  and  apprentices.  And  yet  it  is  only  at  this  price  that  we  can 
get  at  an  exact  estimate  of  the  great  amount  of  regularity  which  obtains  in  even 
the  most  fluctuating  societies."  The  Laws  of  Imitation  ;  English  by  Parsons,  New 
York,  1903,  pp.  8,  9.  Whether  Tarde  is  right  or  not  in  grouping  historians  and 
sociologists  equally  under  this  censure,  our  point  is  substantially  the  one  that  he 
makes :  viz.,  that  knowledge  does  not  pass  from  scraps  into  science  until  its 
regularities  are  recognized  and  their  laws  discovered.  The  sociologists  rather  tb3li 
the  historians  are  making  the  fight  for  use  of  this  theorem  in  the  social  sciences. 
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Happily  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  atomistically  minded 
historiographer  utterly  to  overlook  the  pointings  of  each  event  or 
situation  toward  connections  with  other  events  and  situations. 
Even  a  list  of  topics  like  the  one  we  have  cited  at  random  testifies 
of  this  necessity.  "  Results,"  "  state,"  "  growth,"  "  policy,"  "  in- 
troduction," "  maintenance,"  "  transitional,"  are  all  terms  of  rela- 
tionship. Moreover,  the  relationships  implied  are  not  merely 
those  of  nearness  in  time  or  space,  nor  of  series.  They  are 
relationships  of  working-with,  of  process.  This  process  may  be 
contemplated  merely  within  an  arbitrarily  restricted  area;  e.  g., 
causes  and  effects  so  far  as  they  appear  in  contrasts  between  the 
before  and  the  after  of  relations  of  classes,  of  economic  systems, 
of  constitutional  principles,  of  legal  enactments,  of  social  customs, 
of  religious  conventions  in  a  certain  population.  In  this  case  there 
is  rudimentary,  but  narrowly  restricted,  recognition  that  specific 
knowledge  gets  its  value  by  correlation  with  other  knowledge. 
The  interest  of  the  historian  converges  toward  that  of  the  sociolo- 
gist in  the  precise  degree  in  which  the  former  desires  to  advance 
from  knowledge  of  occurrences  as  such,  not  merely  10  their  imme- 
diate correlations,  but  to  their  last  discoverable  meanings  as 
indexes  of  the  whole  process  of  social  evolution.  At  one  extreme 
is  sheer  interest  in  bare  details.  At  the  other  extreme  is  interest 
that  rates  everything  short  of  dynamic  interpretation  of  the  details 
as  mere  preliminary. 

The  same  distinction  may  be  stated  in  terms  of  discrimination 
between  the  economic  and  the  sociological  interest.  Again,  it 
should  be  urged  with  all  emphasis  that  every  use  of  words  which 
implies  an  exclusive  division  of  subject-matter  among  the  social 
sciences  is  merely  a  convenient  concession  to  a  condition  which 
the  progress  of  science  should  at  least  mitigate.  As  we  have 
said  above,  from  the  sociological  view-point  different  workers  in 
the  social  sciences  are  not  working  on  different  kinds  of  material. 
They  are  merely  carrying  on  different  divisions  of  labor  upon  one 
material.  That  material  is  human  experience  in  general.  The 
total  purpose  of  social  science,  up  to  the  point  where  it  ceases  to 
be  mere  knowledge  and  begins  to  pass  over  into  power,  is  to  dis- 
cover the  meanings  of  human  experience.    Our  present  illustration 
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should  bring  out  another  real  difference  between  degrees  of 
approach  toward  this  end. 

In  his  Grundrlss  der  allgemeinen  Volkswirtschaftslehre,^ 
Book  II,  chap,  vii,  Professor  Schmoller  draws  the  outlines  of  a 
description  of  modern  forms  of  industrial  enterprise.  His  sub- 
titles are  as  follows :  "  The  Conception  of  Industrial  Enterprise 
(Unternehntung) ;"  "Its  Starting-Points,  Trade,  Labor,  Com- 
munity, Family;"  "The  Development  of  Rural  Economic  Enter- 
prise; "  "  Hand  Labor ;  "  "  Movements  in  the  Direction  of  Larger 
Enterprises  and  Organizations  in  Community  and  Corporate 
Form  up  to  1800;"  "Domestic  Industry  (das  Verlagssystem) ;" 
"Modern  Enterprise,  Wholesale  Business,  the  Factory;"  "The 
Social  Problem  of  Large  Business; "  "  Public  Stock  Companies; " 
"The  Newer  Economic  Associations;"  "The  Combinations  of 
Traders  and  Promoters,  Syndicates,  Rings,  and  Trusts ; "  "  Con- 
clusion, Bird's-eye  View  of  the  Social  Constitution  of  Industry, 
Particularly  of  Capitalistic  Enterprise." 

Instead  of  selecting  our  illustration  from  economic  topics 
which  are  extremely  fractional,  as  it  would  be  easy  to  do,  we  pre- 
fer to  take  specimens  of  a  sort  more  representative  of  recent  ten- 
dencies. In  the  above  titles  we  have  references  to  economic 
phenomena  of  highly  developed  and  complex  types.  Correlation 
of  most  intricate  nature  is  implied  in  all  such  analyses.  Can  there 
be  any  room  in  the  premises  for  any  scientific  interest  distinct 
from  and  in  addition  to  the  economic  interest?  The  answer 
depends  entirely  upon  the  extension  which  the  economists  claim 
or  allow  for  their  interest.  As  in  the  case  of  the  historians,  the 
subject-matter  may  be  so  defined  as  to  merge  the  economic  interest 
at  last  completely  with  that  of  the  sociologist.®  On  the  other  hand, 

"Third  edition,  Leipzig,  1900. 

*  For  a  striking  illustration  of  the  tendency  among  recent  economists  to  see 
these  things  essentially  as  the  sociologists  see  them,  vide  Sombart,  Der  modeme 
Kapitalismus,  Vol.  I,  Introduction,  pp.  xxv  ff.  Professor  Sombart  is  not  directly 
discussing  the  relationship  which  we  have  in  mind.  His  argument  virtually 
amounts  to  a  special  application  of  the  general  principle  which  we  are  formulating, 
I.  e.,  to  know  any  economic  relationship  fully,  its  connections  have  to  be  traced 
with  the  whole  process  of  human  activities.  Thus :  "  Was  namlich  von  dem 
Wirtschaftstheoretiker    der    Zukunft    verlangt    werden    wird,    sind    wieder    tange 
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the  economic  interest  may  be  so  circumscribed  that  attention  is 
restricted  to  an  economic  mechanism  merely  as  such,  an  endless 
chain  composed  of  the  main  Hnks,  capital,  labor,  production,  con- 
sumption. In  proportion  as  this  latter  is  the  case,  the  economic 
activities  of  life  are  wrested  by  an  intellectual  tour  de  force  from 
the  real  social  process,  and  are  looked  upon  as  an  entity  suffi- 
cient unto  itself.  From  the  sociological  view-point,  economic 
activities  are  merely  a  division  of  the  manifestations  of  the  human 
process  as  a  whole.  That  process  begins  with  the  power  of  indi- 
viduals to  feel  wants,  and  to  act  in  response  to  the  stimulus  of 
wants.  It  continues  through  limitless  cycles  of  differentiation  of 
wants,  of  individual  types  characterized  by  variations  of  wants,  of 
groupings  of  individuals  incidental  to  effort  to  satisfy  the  wants, 
and  of  institutions  and  other  achievements  deposited  in  the  course 
of  this  incessant  endeavor.  To  the  sociologist  every  type  of  indi- 
vidual, every  combination  of  activities,  every  institution,  whether 
economic,  political,  artistic,  scientific,  or  religious,  is  of  interest, 
not  for  its  separate  self,  but  so  far  as  it  can  shed  or  reflect  light 
about  the  articulations  and  the  motivations  of  the  process  as  a 
whole,  in  which  each  detail  in  its  own  degree  is  an  incident.  With- 
out involving  ourselves  in  a  boundary  dispute  with  the  psycholo- 
gists, we  may  repeat  that  the  sociological  interest  begins  with 
individuals  feeling  wants.  How  do  those  wants  bring  them  into 
contact  with  other  individuals  feeling  wants?  How  do  the  indi- 
viduals thus  in  contact  modify  each  other's  wants?  How  do  the 
wants  of  the  separate  individuals  become  a  species  of  environment, 
conditioning  all  the  individuals  ?  How  does  the  reaction  between 
the  elements,  t.  e.,  individuals,  physical  environment,  and  social 
environment,  become  complex,  and  ever  more  complex,  in  the  pro- 
gressively varying  reaction  of  cause  and  effect  within  the  com- 
bination? How  do  types  of  want,  and  of  individual  and  social 
contact,  and  of  environment  result  from  the  different  stages  of 
this  process  ?  What  significance,  at  any  stage  of  the  process,  have 

Gedankenreihen,  die  heute  ganz  aus  der  Mode  gekommen  zu  sein  scheinen.  Der 
Theoretiker  von  heute  bastelt  fast  immer  ein  beobachtetes  Phanomen  an  die 
nachstliegende  Ursache  an,  wenn  er  es  nicht  vorzieht,  durch  Messung  an  einem 
bereitgehaltenen   (meist  ethischen)    Massstabe  seiner  Herr  zu  werden,  etc.,  etc" 
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details,  or  groups  of  details,  or  systems  of  details,  as  means  of 
interpreting  the  process?  Thus,  from  the  sociological  point  of 
view,  either  a  group  of  economic  facts,  or  the  economic  system  of 
an  age  or  a  civilization,  or  the  economic  theory  of  a  culture  epoch, 
is  each  in  its  way  merely  a  term  in  the  whole  proposition  which 
sociology  is  trying  to  formulate.  The  human  interest  is  in  know- 
ing the  human  whole.  The  sociologists  have  broken  into  the 
goodly  fellowship  of  the  social  scientists,  and  have  thus  far  found 
themselves  frankly  unwelcome  guests.  They  have  a  mission, 
however,  which  will  not  always  be  unrecognized.  Their  part  in 
the  whole  work  of  knowing  the  human  reality  is  to  counteract  the 
tendency  of  specialists  to  follow  centrifugal  impulses  so  far  that 
social  science  will  split  into  fragments  which  cannot  be  reorgan- 
ized into  a  unified  body  of  knowledge.  Sociology  stands  first  for 
the  co-ordinating  stage  in  the  knowing  process.  Recognition  of 
its  legitimacy  and  its  necessity  is  merely  a  question  of  time. 

To  recapitulate :  the  sociologists  are  attempting  to  show  that 
salvation  of  the  social  sciences  from  sterility  must  be  worked  out, 
not  by  microscopic  description  and  analysis  of  details  alone,  but 
by  such  correlation  and  generalization  of  particulars  that  the 
whole  social  process  will  be  intelligible.  The  limits  of  this  paper 
restrict  discussion  to  that  phase  of  sociological  theory  in  which 
intellectual  apprehension  is  uppermost.  From  the  human  stand- 
point no  science  is  an  end  in  itself.  The  proximate  end  of  all 
science  is  organization  into  action.  The  ultimate  interest  of  the 
sociologists,  therefore,  is  in  turning  knowledge  of  the  social  pro- 
cess into  more  intelligent  promotion  of  the  process. 

Albion  W.  Small. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


HAS  ILLINOIS  THE  BEST  LAWS  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  CHILDREN? 

Mr.  W.  L.  Bodine,  superintendent  of  compulsory  education 
of  Chicago,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Juvenile  Court  Record 
for  August,  1904,  makes  the  statement  that  "  Illinois  now  has  the 
best  laws  in  the  country  to  protect  its  children."  Mr.  Bodine's 
position  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  together  warrant  a 
careful  consideration  of  this  statement. 

The  superintendent  of  compulsory  education  of  the  second 
city  in  the  republic  is  in  a  position  to  know  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  the  laws  affecting  the  children  in  his  community.  If  his 
estimate  of  them  is  correct,  the  fact  is  of  great  importance,  par- 
ticularly during  the  present  year  when  a  large  number  of  legis- 
latures will  be  asked  to  consider  and  enact  measures  for  the 
protection  of  children. 

Because  Illinois  is  the  third  great  manufacturing  state  in  the 
Union  (coming  next  after  New  York  and  Pennsylvania),  and 
because  of  the  influence  of  Chicago,  many  states  have  in  times 
past  imitated  the  legislation  of  Illinois  dealing  with  child-labor 
and  compulsory  education. 

If  the  best  laws  in  the  country  are  those  of  Illinois,  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  be  largely  used  as  models  in  framing 
measures  for  other  states.  If,  however,  they  are  not  yet  the  best 
laws,  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  have  them  thus  copied,  and  their 
avoidable  defects  or  omissions  embodied  in  the  laws  of  states 
which  might  otherwise  move  forward  more  rapidly  and  directly 
toward  the  effective  protection  of  all  their  children. 

For  the  sake  of  the  children  of  Illinois,  also,  the  correctness  of 
this  statement  should  be  carefully  considered.  If  there  are  still 
aspects  of  the  Illinois  law  which  compare  unfavorably  with  the 
statutes  of  other  states,  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the 
children  that  the  facts  should  be  known  and  the  defects  remedied. 
For  Illinois  aspires  to  afford  her  children  the  best  protection. 

The  progress  achieved  during  the  past  twelve  years  in  the 
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enactment,  and  even  more  in  the  enforcement,  of  laws  for  the 
protection  of  children  in  Illinois  amounts  to  a  revolution,  and 
has  placed  Illinois  in  1904  where  Massachusetts  has  stood  since 
1894.  The  present  law  of  Illinois  is  copied,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, from  that  of  Massachusetts,  which  it  excels  only  in  respect 
to  the  hours  of  labor  of  children  and  the  inclusion  of  telegraph 
messenger  and  office  boys,  the  latter  excellence  of  the  Illinois  law 
being  offiset,  however,  by  the  fact  that  in  Boston  the  street  occu- 
pations of  children  (peddling,  selling  newspapers,  and  blacking 
shoes)  are  regulated,  as  they  have  not  yet  been  in  the  cities  of 
Illinois.  As  to  the  hours  of  labor,  the  Illinois  law  excels  that  of 
Massachusetts  in  that  it  permits  children  to  work  only  eight 
hours  in  a  day,  forty-eight  hours  in  a  week,  and  not  after  7  p.  m.  ; 
while  Massachusetts  permits  children  to  work  ten  hours  in  a  day, 
fifty-eight  hours  in  a  week,  and  until  9  o'clock  at  night.  Massa- 
chusetts has,  however,  fallen  out  of  the  first  rank  of  the  states  in 
her  care  of  her  children,  being  supplanted  in  that  noble  position 
by  New  York  and  Colorado. 

Is  it  true  that  Illinois  now  has  the  best  laws  in  the  country  for 
the  protection  of  the  children  ? 

There  are  two  objective  tests  which  can  be  applied  in  seeking 
an  answer  to  this  question.  One  test  is  that  which  is  afforded  by 
the  decennial  census  of  the  United  States,  which  reveals  the 
effectiveness  (or  the  incompetence)  with  which  the  states  are 
dealing  with  the  education  of  their  children,  by  revealing  the 
numbers  and  the  percentages  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  fourteen  years,  in  each  of  the  states,  who  can  read  and 
write. 

The  second  test  is  an  annual  one  and  is  applied  locally  by 
each  community  for  itself.  This  is  the  departure  of  the  pupils 
from  the  schools,  their  age,  and  their  recorded  acquirements  at 
the  moment  of  departure. 

Where  pupils  virtually  all  complete  the  work  of  eight  years 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools,  the  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  children  are  thereby  shown  to  be  working  efficiently.  It  is 
claimed  by  citizens  of  Colorado  that  this  is  the  case  in  the  schools 
of  Denver.    Where,  however,  the  pupils  fall  out  of  schoof  after 
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finishing  the  work  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  as 
appears  to  be  common  in  many  large  manufacturing  centers, 
Chicago  among  the  number  (where  only  a  minority  of  the 
pupils  complete  the  work  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  public 
schools),  there  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  children  appear 
to  need  further  amendment. 

Let  us  apply  these  two  objective  tests  to  the  laws  of  Illinois. 
It  is  by  no  means  ancient  history  that  between  1890  and  1900 
Illinois  fell  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  position  in  the  scale  of 
the  states,  when  they  are  graded  according  to  the  ability  of  their 
children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  years  to  read  and 
write.  This  means  that  up  to  the  year  1900  fourteen  states  had 
proceeded  more  eflfectively  with  the  task  of  abolishing  illiteracy 
than  Illinois.  These  states  are  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Oregon,  Ohio, 
Kansas,  Indiana,  Connecticut,  Utah,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Washington,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  New  York.  In  1910 
this  test  will  be  applied  again.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  the  highest 
interest  to  observe  whether  Illinois  will  then  have  regained  the 
points  in  the  scale  of  the  states  which  were  lost  in  1890- 1900. 
If  the  statement  is  correct  that  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  her 
children  are  the  best  in  the  country,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  fact  will  then  manifest  itself  in  the  total  abolition  of 
illiteracy  among  children  of  sound  mind  who  have  been  in  the 
country  as  much  as  one  school  year. 

The  following  tables  show  both  the  actual  number  of  illiterate 
children  in  each  state  in  1900,  and  the  percentage  of  illiterates 
compared  with  the  whole  number  of  children  of  the  age  men- 
tioned, for  both  1890  and  1900.  In  the  first  table  the  second 
column  shows  the  number  of  illiterate  children  in  each  state  in 
1900,  those  states  standing  nearest  the  top  which  have  the  least 
number  of  illiterates,  and  those  states  nearest  the  bottom  which 
have  the  largest  number  of  illiterates. 

CENSUS  1900. 
(Population,  Vol.  II,  Part  II,  Table  65,  p.  422.) 

ILLITERATE    CHILDREN    BETWEEN    THE    AGES    OF    TEN    AND    FOURTEEN    YEARS    IN    EACH 

STATE. 

Alabama    66,072         i.     Wyoming    72 

Alaska    1 ,903         2.     Oregon    175 

Arizona    2,592         3.     Idaho 209 
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Arkansas    26,972 

California    1,279 

Colorado    742 

Connecticut  436 

Delaware   845 

District  of  Columbia 398 

Florida     8,389 

Georgia    63,329 

Hawaii   394 

Idaho    309 

Illinois    4>044 

Indiana     i>453 

Indian  Territory   12,172 

Iowa  883 

Kansas  878 

Kentucky   21,247 

Louisiana 55>69i 

Maine  i,25S 

Maryland   5i8S9 

Massachusetts  i,S47 

Michigan    i>744 

Minnesota    I1365 

Mississippi     44>334 

Missouri    1 1,660 

Montana     374 

Nebraska   4^2 

Nevada    275 

New  Hampshire 557 

New  Jersey  2,069 

New  Mexico   4>3S4 

New  York   4.74° 

North  Carolina 51.190 

North  Dakota 836 

Ohio     2,048 

Oklahoma    1,295 

Oregon   175 

Pennsylvania    6,326 

Rhode  Island    691 

South  Carolina 5i,536 

South  Dakota  472 

Tennessee    36,375 

Texas   35,49i 

Utah  220 

Vermont    287 

Virginia   34,612 

Washington 340 

West  Virginia    5,819 

Wisconsin    1,688 

Wyoming 72 


4- 
5- 
6. 
7- 
8. 
9- 
10. 


13. 
14. 
IS- 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


23- 

24. 

25- 

26. 

27' 

28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 

32- 

33- 
34- 
35- 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39- 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43- 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47- 
48. 
49. 
SO. 
51. 
52. 


Utah    220 

Nevada   275 


Vermont 

Washington    

Montana     

Hawaii    

District  of  Columbia 

Nebraska    

Connecticut    

South   Dakota    

New  Hampshire 


287 
340 
374 
394 
398 
412 
436 
472 

557 
Rhode  Island 691 


743 
836 
845 
878 
883 


Colorado 
North  DakoU 
Delaware    . . , 

Kansas    

Iowa    , 

Maine    1,255 

California  1,279 

Oklahoma  1,295 

Minnesota 1,365 

Indiana    i,453 

Massachusetts    i,547 

Wisconsin i  ,688 

Michigan i,744 

Alaska  i  ,903 

Ohio     2,048 

New  Jersey    2,069 

Arizona 2,592 

Illinois     4,044 

New  Mexico    4,354 

New  York    4,740 

West  Virginia  5,819 

Maryland    5,859 

Pennsylvania   6,326 

Florida    8,389 

Missouri    11,660 

Indian    Territory    12,172 

KentucKy    21,247 

Arkansas 26,072 

Virginia    34,612 

Texas 35,49^ 

Tennessee 36,375 

Mississippi    44,334 

North  Carolina 5i,i9o 

South  Carolina 51,536 

Louisiana     55,691 

Georgia     63,329 

Alabama     66,072 


The   United    States 579.947 


The    United    States 579,947 


PER  CEMT.  ABLB  TO  KBAO  AND  WSITE  AMONG  PERSONS  TEN  TO  FOURTEEN  YEARS  OP  AGE. 

Iowa    99'23.       I 

Massachusetts    99'i7'       2 


1900. 

1 .  Nebraska    99.66 

2.  Iowa    99.63 

3.  Oregon    99-58 

4.  Ohio    99-5 1 

5.  Kansas    99-48 

6.  Indiana     99>45 


Ohio    98.92. 

Kansas    98.86. 

Connecticut    98.79. 

Illinois    98.75. 
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7 

8 

9 

10 

It 

13 
13 
14 
15 


7.  Connectictit    S>9*43 

8.  Utah     99-34 

9.  Massachusetts    99-33 

10.  Michigan     99-30 

I  u  Washington     99-30 

1 2.  Minnesota     99-^9 

1 3.  Wisconsin     99-27 

14.  New  York   99.26 

15.  Illinois    99.18 

16.  Wyoming    99.08 

1 7.  Vermont     99-05 

1 8.  South  Dakota    99.00 

19.  California     98.99 

20.  Pennsylvania     98.99 

31.  New  Jersey    98.81 

22.  Idaho     98.77 

23.  Colorado     98.48 

24.  New  Hampshire   98.31 

35.  District  of  Columbia   98-25 

26.  Rhode   Island    98.12 

27.  Montana     98.07 

28.  Maine    97-92 

29.  North  Dakota   97-65 

30.  Oklahoma     97.26 

31.  Missouri     96.64 

32.  Delaware    95-49 

33.  Maryland    95-36 

34.  West    Virginia    94-74 

35.  Nevada     91.88 

36.  Kentucky    91-S6 

37.  Texas     90-74 

38.  Florida    86.24 

39.  Tennessee     85.08 

40.  Virginia    84.33 

41.  Arkansas     83.80 

42.  New  Mexico    80.07 

43.  North    Carolina    78.25 

44.  Arizona     77.79 

45.  Mississippi     77.62 

46.  Georgia     77.21 

47.  Indian   Territory    75.61 

48.  Alabama     71. 11 

49.  South  Carolina    70.44 

50.  Louisiana     67.12 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  relative  illiteracy  is  not  a  fair  test  of 
the  excellence  of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  children ;  for  the 
agricultural  states  of  the  Northwest,  having  neither  vast  foreign 
immigration  nor  highly  developed  manufacture  and  commerce, 
are  confronted  by  no  such  task  as  the  education  of  the  immigrant 
children  who  flood  Chicago  and  are  tempted  to  remain  illiterate 
by  reason  of  the  opportunities  for  employment  for  all  comers. 
Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  task  of  Washington, 
or  of  Nebraska,  may  be  lighter  than  that  of  Illinois,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  the  present  relation  of  Illinois  to  New  York  ?    Why  should 
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New  York  stand  higher  in  the  percentage  scale  than  lUinois? 
Why  should  it  have,  in  fact,  only  704  more  illiterate  children 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  years  than  Illinois?  New 
York  has  more  immigrants,  more  manufacture,  more  commerce, 
of  the  character  which  absorbs  the  labor  of  children ;  why,  then, 
should  it  have  only  704  more  illiterate  children  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  fourteen  years,  and  stand  higher  in  the  percentage 
table  than  Illinois? 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  its  laws  have  long  been,  and  still 
are,  better  than  those  of  Illinois  in  one  important  particular; 
namely,  the  requirement  that  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  English  before  they  begin 
to  work  in  manufacture.  This  law  has  been  in  force  since  1892, 
For  twelve  years,  therefore,  the  schools  of  New  York  city  have 
been  flooded  with  pupils  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 
years,  eager  to  learn  to  read  and  write  English  in  order  to  be  able 
to  go  to  work.  And  the  results  are  visible  in  the  decennial  census 
of  1900. 

It  is,  however,  not  immigration,  nor  commerce,  nor  manu- 
facture, which  determines  the  amount  of  illiteracy  among  chil- 
dren ;  but  the  excellence  or  the  defects  of  the  laws  of  the  states. 
If  immigration,  manufacture,  and  commerce  made  the  burden  of 
illiteracy  too  great  for  the  laws  to  master.  New  York  should 
stand  at  the  foot  of  all  the  states,  for  it  has  all  three  in  greater 
degree  than  any  other  state.  Instead  of  this,  however,  we  find  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list  of  all  the  states  exactly  those  which  are 
crying  out  for  more  immigration,  commerce,  and  manufacture; 
namely,  the  great  agricultural  states  of  the  South. 

The  second  test  —  the  departure  of  the  pupils  from  the  schools 
and  their  recorded  acquirement  at  the  moment  of  departure  —  can 
be  applied  at  any  moment,  in  any  city,  by  a  scrutiny  of  the  rolls  of 
the  different  classes  in  the  public  schools. 

Colorado  requires  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  first  eight 
years  of  the  public  schools,  or  an  equivalent  in  work  done  in  other 
schools  or  at  home.  The  pupils  must  be  ready  to  enter  the  high 
schools.  An  examination  of  the  rolls,  showing  the  age  and  the 
class  reached  by  all  the  pupils  at  the  time  of  leaving  scbool. 
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would  settle  the  question  of  school  attendance  between  Colorado 
and  Illinois.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  such  an  examination 
might  be  made  in  both  states,  but  especially  in  Chicago. 

Meanwhile  it  is  obvious  that  that  statute  which  requires  them 
to  complete  the  whole  work  of  the  first  eight  years  of  the  schools 
affords  better  protection  to  the  children  than  that  which,  like  the 
statutes  of  Illinois,  merely  requires  pupils  to  attend  school  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  regardless  of  what  they 
learn  or  fail  to  learn,  and  supplements  this  perfunctory  attendance 
by  the  demand  that  such  as  have  not  learned  to  read  and  write 
must  thereafter  attend  a  night  school.  Reading  fluently  and 
writing  legibly  are  very  elastic  terms.  Children  are  sometimes 
described  as  able  to  read  fluently  when  they  can  repeat  in  parrot 
fashion  a  few  lines  of  the  first  reader.  It  is  related  that,  after  a 
change  of  administration  in  New  York  city,  the  reader  used  for 
testing  children  who  came  to  get  their  "working  papers"  was 
changed  by  the  examiner  at  the  office  of  the  board  of  health,  and 
many  children  failed  during  the  next  week  because  they  had  been 
taught  by  their  older  brothers  and  sisters  to  read  just  that  por- 
tion of  the  previous  reader  which  had  been  used  for  years  as  the 
test  for  all  comers.  In  Chicago  the  writer  has  known  many 
pupils  who  dropped  out  of  the  third-year  class  in  the  schools, 
nominally  able  to  read,  but  so  little  habituated  to  reading  that 
after  two  or  three  years  they  had  wholly  lost  the  art. 

New  York,  while  requiring  a  smaller  amount  of  completed 
school  work  than  Colorado,  goes  much  farther  in  this  direction 
than  Illinois ;  for  New  York  requires  that,  before  leaving  school, 
pupils  shall  have  had,  sitice  the  thirteenth  birthday,  130  days' 
attendance  in  school,  in  which  they  must  have  received  instruction 
in  "reading,  writing,  geography,  English  grammar,  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic  up  to  and  including  frac- 
tions.'' This  is  the  work  which  a  child  would  normally  complete 
who  entered  school  at  the  age  of  six  years  and  was  regularly 
promoted  to  the  age  of  twelve  years.  The  statute  having  taken 
effect  in  1903,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  pupils  is  very  large 
who  have  spent  the  years  in  school,  but  have  not  completed  the 
required  work  and  achieved  the  required  promotions. 
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The  immediate  effect  of  this  beneficent  statute  is  to  stimulate 
teachers  to  get  the  pupils  along  more  regularly  and  speedily 
through  the  grades  and  toward  the  completion  of  the  required 
minimum  of  work. 

Equally  marked  is  the  effect  of  the  new  law  upon  the  board 
of  education  and  the  superintendents  as  a  stimulus  toward  pro- 
viding means  for  helping  the  pupils  forward. 

By  the  establishment  of  special  classes  for  the  deaf,  the  dull, 
the  crippled,  and  the  recent  immigrants  over  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  the  normal  children  are  freed  from  the  presence  of  those 
who  might  be  dragging  backward,  and  wasting  the  time  of  the 
teacher  and  the  normal  children,  hindering  their  regular  advance- 
ment. School  nurses  to  the  number  of  forty,  co-operating  with 
the  school  physicians  in  New  York  city,  follow  up  the  pupils 
dismissed  by  reason  of  contagion  or  vermin,  and  get  them  back 
into  school  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  thus  playing  the  part 
of  scientific  attendance  agents,  improving  the  regularity  of  attend- 
ance at  school,  and  helping  the  pupils  to  cover  the  required  work 
before  the  arrival  of  the  fourteenth  birthday. 

Play  centers,  where  the  pupils  spend  in  peaceful,  useful, 
directed  play  the  afternoons,  evenings,  and  Saturdays  (for- 
merly so  fruitful  of  that  idleness  which  leads  to  petty  offending), 
contribute  to  the  intelligence  and  good  behavior  of  the  school 
children  and  to  their  ability  to  cover  the  required  work  before 
reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  It  is  necessary  to  visit  the 
roof  gardens  on  the  school  buildings  in  the  summer  evenings,  and 
to  see  the  thousands  of  children  under  the  direction  of  teachers 
and  caretakers,  dancing  happily  and  decorously  to  the  music  of 
the  bands  furnished  by  the  board  of  education  of  New  York  city, 
before  it  is  possible  to  appreciate  what  New  York  is  doing  for  the 
protection  of  its  children  from  the  temptations  of  the  streets. 

Excellent  as  is  the  effect  of  the  statutory  requirement  of  speci- 
fied school  work  to  be  completed  before  the  child  leaves  school, 
in  stimulating  efforts  of  teachers,  superintendents,  and  members 
of  the  board  of  education,  it  is  perhaps  more  far-reaching  in  its 
influence  upon  parents  of  pupils  who  are  to  be  wage-earners, 
inducing  them  to  keep  the  children  in  school  with  greater  regu- 
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larity  than  ever  before,  in  order  that  they  may  not  miss  the 
required  promotions  and  thus  be  detained  in  school  after  the  four- 
teenth birthday.  The  laws  of  Colorado  and  New  York  by  this 
means  place  a  premium  upon  regularity  in  attending  school  from 
the  day  of  entrance  at  the  age  of  six  years,  saying  virtually  to  the 
parent :  "  Your  child  must  go  to  school  until  the  sixteenth  birth- 
day. If,  however,  you  keep  him  up  to  his  work  so  well  that  he 
completes  a  certain  portion  of  the  curriculum  by  the  time  the  four- 
teenth birthday  arrives,  he  may  then  leave  school  and  begin  to 
work."  Both  states  enforce  fines  and  imprisonment  upon  parents 
who  disobey  the  compulsory-attendance  law.  The  parent  is  thus 
treated  in  both  these  states  according  to  the  methods  of  the  best 
modern  pedagogy  —  the  reward  of  virtue  and  the  penalty  of  evil- 
doing  following  rationally  upon  the  line  of  conduct  selected  by 
the  parent. 

Illinois,  on  the  other  hand,  ends  the  term  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  for  all  who  can  read  and 
write,  and  requires  beyond  that  merely  attendance  at  night  school. 
Thus,  although  parents  are  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment  if 
pupils  play  truant,  exactly  as  in  New  York  and  Colorado,  they 
have  none  of  the  stimulus,  such  as  fathers  in  those  states  enjoy, 
for  getting  the  pupils  forward  through  a  required  amount  of 
school  work.  While  Illinois  punished  three  hundred  parents  in 
one  year  for  the  truancy  of  their  children.  New  York  and 
Colorado  (while  they,  too,  punished  parents  of  truants)  were 
stimulating  thousands  of  fathers,  mothers,  and  children  to  regular 
school  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  children  in  order  that  these 
might  complete  the  allotted  task  by  the  arrival  of  the  fourteenth 
birthday. 

One  of  the  proverbial  diflficulties  in  the  way  of  the  perfect 
enforcement  of  child-labor  and  compulsory-education  laws  is  that 
of  proving  the  age  of  the  child  which  is  alleged  to  be  fourteen  or 
sixteen  years  old,  and  therefore  exempt  from  further  school 
requirements  or  restrictions  upon  its  work,  while  in  truth  the 
child  may  be  but  eleven  or  twelve  years  old.  The  demand  that 
the  child  must,  in  addition  to  being  fourteen  years  old,  have  com- 
pleted a  certain  amount  of  school  work  is  found,  in  practice,  to 
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strengthen  the  age  restriction  of  the  child-labor  law  very  eflFect- 
ively.  Of  what  use  is  it  for  a  parent  to  swear  falsely  that  a  lad  is 
fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  is  eleven,  if  he  must  continue  in 
school  until  he  has  finished  the  work  of  the  first  five  years,  or  the 
first  eight  years?  The  temptation  to  perjury  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents is  thus  reduced,  to  say  nothing  of  the  borrowing  of  passports 
and  other  records. 

New  York  state,  however,  reinforces  the  age  requirement  of 
the  child-labor  law  still  further  by  having  every  child  examined 
by  a  physician  of  the  local  board  of  health,  who  signs  and  files  in 
the  office  of  the  board  a  statement  that  the  child  is,  in  his  opinion, 
of  the  normal  stature  of  a  child  of  fourteen  years,  and  \s  in  good 
health.  This  is  an  excellent  safeguard  for  the  undersized,  anemic 
children  who  are  clever  and  faithful  enough  to  finish  the  work  of 
the  first  five  years  of  the  curriculum  in  five  or  in  six  years,  and 
whose  greedy  parents  would  gladly  turn  the  achievement  to 
account,  not  by  giving  the  child  the  due  reward  of  its  faithfulness 
in  the  shape  of  more  opportunity  for  school  life,  but  by  crowding 
it  into  a  sweatshop  or  the  messenger  service. 

While  two  states,  Colorado  and  New  York,  thus  excel  Illinois 
in  requiring  a  stipulated  amount  of  school  work  of  the  children 
before  letting  them  leave  school,  twenty  states  excel  Illinois  in 
the  length  of  the  term  of  required  school  attendance.  Twelve 
states  require  the  children  to  attend  school  to  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  (unless  the  children  are  at  work  under  restrictions  which,  in 
several  states,  are  rigidly  guarded).  These  twelve  states  are 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Wis- 
consin, and  Wyoming.  Besides  these,  eight  other  states  require 
children  to  attend  school  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  These  are 
Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont, and  Washington.  It  is  an  interesting  item  that  of  these 
twenty  states,  which  require  more  years  of  school  attendance  than 
does  Illinois,  eleven  are  included  in  the  list  of  fourteen  states 
which  in  iqcxd  had  reduced  their  child  illiteracy  more  nearly  to 
zero  than  Illinois  had  succeeded  in  doing.  Thus,  although  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  children  were  able  to  read  and  writi'  at 
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the  age  of  fourteen  years  than  in  Illinois,  these  states  still  kept 
them  longer  in  school. 

When  thus  tested  by  the  two  available  objective  tests  —  the 
decennial  census  and  the  departure  of  the  children  from  school, 
considered  in  connection  with  the  age  at  which  they  are  permitted 
to  go  and  the  acquirement  required  at  the  time  of  leaving  — 
Illinois  appears  not  to  have  the  best  laws  in  the  country  for  the 
protection  of  the  children.  There  are,  however,  some  further 
comparisons  which  can  profitably  be  made. 

A  law  which  far  excels  any  in  force  at  the  present  time  in  its 
effective  defense  of  the  interests  of  childhood  is  the  unique  statute 
of  Colorado  which  defines  the  delinquencies  with  which  a  child 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  may  be  charged,  and  holds  the 
parent,  guardian,  or  other  adult  person  responsible  who  con- 
tributes to  the  delinquency  of  a  child. 

Excellent  as  is  the  truancy  law  of  Illinois,  it  is  limited  in  its 
operation  to  the  seasons  when  the  schools  are  in  session.  But  the 
delinquencies  of  children  know  no  such  limitations.  Boys  commit 
petty  offenses  out  of  school  hours,  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
during  vacation.  Moreover,  the  compulsory-education  law  of 
Illinois  ceases  to  take  effect  upon  a  child  when  he  reaches  the 
fourteenth  birthday,  unless,  being  illiterate,  he  may  be  required 
to  attend  a  night  school  until  he  has  either  learned  to  read  and 
write,  or  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  If  a  boy  in  Chicago 
buys  cigarettes  wherewith  to  stupefy  himself  and  render  his 
school  attendance  useless,  the  truancy  law  is  of  little  value  to 
him.  If  he  spends  the  hours  after  school  in  picking  coal  from 
a  railroad  track,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  it  is  not  the  truancy 
law  which  meets  his  case.  What  such  boys  need  is  the  pro- 
tection of  a  law  which  would  bring  into  court  the  mother  and 
the  cigarette  dealer,  in  the  case  of  the  former;  and  the  railway 
officials  who  fail  to  police  their  tracks,  together  with  the  family 
who  profit  by  the  child's  thefts,  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

The  law  of  Colorado  holds  responsible,  for  all  the  delinquen- 
cies of  all  the  children  until  they  reach  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
all  those  adult  persons  who  contribute  to  such  delinquencies.  If 
a  boy  fetches  beer  for  the  family,  the  man  who  sells  him  the  beer 
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and  the  family  who  send  him  to  fetch  it  are  alike  held  responsible. 
If  a  boy  carries  telegrams  to  a  disreputable  house,  the  operator 
who  sends  him  is  liable  to  a  fine  or  to  jail  for  a  year.  The  boy 
who  steals  rides  on  a  coal  train  involves  the  conductor  in  his 
delinquency;  and  the  junk  dealers  find  it  unprofitable  to  purchase 
junk  from  children  whose  detection  involves  a  year  in  jail  for 
the  adult  participant  in  their  ofl^enses. 

The  child  in  Colorado  thus  has  the  fullest  benefit  of  a  rigid 
compulsory-education  law,  and  also  of  this  wide-embracing 
enforcement  of  adult  responsibility.  Colorado  goes  beyond  the 
enforcement  of  parental  responsibility,  and  includes  with  it  adult 
responsibility.  Whoever  contributes  to  the  delinquency  of  a  child 
is  responsible  before  the  law  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Bodine  makes  the  statement  that  "every  juvenile  cor- 
rective institution  in  Chicago  is  overstuffed  with  boys  who  are 
there  largely  because  their  parents  have  not  taken  enough  interest 
in  their  education."  This  statement,  being  unquestionably  true, 
affords  a  powerful  argument  for  the  prompt  adoption  in  Illinois 
of  the  Colorado  juvenile  delinquency  law,  for  the  purpose  of 
reinforcing  the  compulsory-education  law  through  all  those 
periods  to  which,  by  its  very  nature,  it  cannot  apply;  namely, 
holidays  and  the  two  years  between  the  fourteenth  and  the  six- 
teenth birthdays.  When  all  the  juvenile  institutions  of  Chicago 
are  overcrowded,  it  would  be  folly  to  try  to  get  on  with  one  of  two 
excellent  laws  for  reducing  the  number  of  delinquent  children, 
when  both  laws  can  easily  be  had. 

Mr.  Bodine  makes  the  prophecy :  "  We  shall  always  have  cor- 
rective institutions,  but  the  punishment  of  parents  will  keep  them 
from  being  overcrowded."  The  people  of  Colorado  say  in  effect : 
"  If  we  must  have  corrective  institutions,  let  us  keep  the  children 
out  of  them  as  far  as  possible,  and  fine  and  imprison  adults 
instead."  And  there  appears  to  be  a  certain  fine  justice  in  sup- 
porting the  efforts  of  parents  to  bring  their  children  up  right- 
eously, by  punishing  those  persons  who  defeat  these  efforts.  Why 
should  the  whole  burden  of  punishment  fall  upon  fathers  and 
mothers,  while  offenders  outside  the  family  who  tempt  the  chil- 
dren go  free? 
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Underlying  the  effective  legislation  of  Colorado  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  children  is  the  fact  that  the  voting  constituency  in 
that  enlightened  state  has,  for  eleven  years,  included  all  the 
mothers,  the  teachers,  and  all  the  other  interested  women  in  the 
community.  It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  value  to  the  children 
of  this  vast  body  of  people  in  the  electorate  who  are  by  nature,  by 
training,  and  by  the  usages  of  our  national  life  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  bringing  up  of  children  and  youth.  It  is  a  nobler  form 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  responsibility  of  all  the  adults  for  all 
the  children  in  the  community.  Illinois  has  not,  and  cannot  have, 
the.  best  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  children  until  all  the 
mothers,  teachers,  and  other  women  vote,  and  thus  completely 
share  the  responsibility,  as  they  have  long  done  in  Colorado.  In 
order  to  have  the  best  laws  in  the  country  for  the  protection  of 
the  children,  Illinois  would  need  to  possess,  in  addition  to  its  own 
truancy  law,  and  that  wider  measure  of  Colorado  for  enforcing 
the  responsibility  of  adults  who  contribute  to  the  delinquency  of 
children,  the  complete  enfranchisement  of  the  women. 

The  statutes  of  Illinois  possess  several  points  of  unquestioned 
excellence,  none  of  which  are,  however,  peculiar  to  themselves. 
One  of  the  best  requirements  is  that  children  shall  not  work 
after  7  o'clock  at  night.  This  is  excelled  by  the  Michigan 
statute  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  Children  after  6  p.  m. 
Another  excellent  point  is  the  legal  limit  of  eight  hours  imposed 
upon  the  working  day  of  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
This  provision,  however,  is  found  in  the  laws  of  Colorado,  Ari- 
zona, Montana,  and  Utah,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Illinois.  An 
admirable  provision  in  the  laws  of  Illinois  is  that  which  prohibits 
the  employment  of  children  in  occupations  dangerous  to  the 
health.  This  also  is  common  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
Colorado,  and  several  other  states. 

Among  the  most  important  laws  for  the  protection  of  children 
are  those  which  deal  with  child-labor.  No  form  of  child-labor  is 
more  injurious  than  the  street  occupations.  In  five  years  of  resi- 
dence in  New  York  city  the  writer  has  not  seen  one  girl  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  engaged  in  selling  papers,  or  any  other 
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articles,  upon  the  streets,  or  in  begging.  Can  as  much  be  said  for 
Chicago  ? 

This  absence  of  girls  from  the  street  trades  is  due  to  the  very 
rigid  provision  in  the  penal  code  holding  parents  and  guardians 
responsible  for  girls,  and  guilty  of  cruelty  when  they  are  per- 
mitted thus  to  work  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Under  the 
statute  of  1903,  newsboys  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  are 
required  to  wear  badges  loaned  to  them  by  the  board  of  education 
of  New  York  city.  They  must  not  work  under  the  age  of  ten 
years,  or  during  school  hours,  or  after  10  o'clock  at  night.  They 
must  be  able  to  read  and  write.  They  receive  their  badges  (gratis) 
in  connection  with  licenses,  for  which  the  parents  must  apply  with 
the  children,  and  for  the  children's  compliance  with  which  the 
adults  are  held  responsible.  A  similar  law  of  Massachusetts  is  in 
force  in  Boston,    Have  the  laws  of  Illinois  any  such  provisions? 

There  is  no  good  measure  for  the  protection  of  children  in 
the  laws  of  Illinois  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  laws  of  other 
states  also.  But  there  are  several  excellent  provisions  missing 
from  the  Illinois  laws  which  could  be  embodied  in  them  with 
immense  advantage  to  the  children  of  Illinois. 

To  recapitulate  briefly:  It  appears  that  the  laws  of  Illinois 
for  the  protection  of  children  are  excelled  by  those  of  twenty 
states,  which  require  their  children  to  attend  school  to  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  while  Illinois  permits  all  who  can  read 
and  write  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  merely 
demanding  attendance  at  night  school  of  those  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  read  and  write. 
They  are  excelled  by  those  of  two  states  (Colorado  and  New 
York)  which  require  pupils  both  to  reach  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  and  also  to  complete  a  certain  amount  of  school  work  before 
leaving  school.  They  are  excelled  by  those  of  New  York  in 
numerous  respects,  among  which  one  is  the  requirement  that  chil- 
dren before  beginning  work  shall  be  declared  by  a  physician  of  the 
local  board  of  health  to  be  of  normal  stature  of  a  child  of  fourteen 
years  and  in  good  health;  and  another  is  that  requirement,  which 
has  been  on  the  statute  books  of  New  York  since  1893,  that 
children,  before  beginning  work,  be  able  to  read  and  write.  ^ 
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The  number  of  children  at  work  in  IHinois  grows  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  demand  for  children's  work  presses  unceasingly  as 
the  improvement  of  machinery  renders  the  children  available 
and  the  increasing  immigration  furnishes  them  by  thousands  to 
meet  the  demand.  To  pause  in  the  process  of  improving  the  laws 
for  the  protection  of  the  children  means  the  growth  of  illiteracy 
and  child-labor.  To  gain  upon  these  evils,  new  and  progressive 
measures  must  be  adopted  year  after  year,  as  rapidly  as  public 
opinion  can  be  educated.  To  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  best 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  third  greatest  state  and  the  second  city 
in  the  republic. 

If,  however,  Illinois  is  to  rise  again  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
lost  sixth  place  in  the  scale  of  the  states,  as  shown  in  the  census  of 
1890-1900;  and,  still  more,  if  Illinois  is  to  acquire  that  which  she 
has  never  yet  possessed,  namely,  standing  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
states  which  take  enlightened  care  of  their  children,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  avoid  all  vainglorious  boasting  and  face  the  facts  as 
they  are,  realizing  that  a  large  task  awaits  the  legislature.  For 
it  will  be  necessary  to  enact  comprehensive  measures,  covering 
the  following  twelve  important  points : 

1.  A  required  amount  of  the  work  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
public  schools  to  be  covered  by  all  the  children,  either  in  the  public 
schools  or  in  private  schools,  or  in  some  other  manner  (in  insti- 
tutions or  at  home),  preferably  the  work  of  the  first  eight  years, 
as  in  Colorado. 

2.  Required  school  attendance  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
except  for  children  exempted  after  compliance  with  the  foregoing 
school  requirement. 

3.  A  physician's  examination  of  all  the  children  at  the  time  of 
beginning  work,  and  the  filing  of  a  signed  statement  of  a  physi- 
cian of  the  local  board  of  health  that  at  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tion the  child  is  of  the  normal  stature  of  a  child  of  fourteen  years 
and  in  good  health. 

4.  School  physicians,  with  powers  much  enlarged  beyond 
those  of  the  present  medical  visitors  of  the  Chicago  schools. 

5.  School  nurses  provided  by  the  local  board  of  health. 

6.  Special  classes  in  the  scliools  on  a  large  scale,  not  only  for 
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the  deaf  and  crippled  as  now,  but  for  all  the  recently  immigrated 
children  over  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  for  the  pupils  who  are 
subnormal,  but  not  idiotic. 

7.  Play  centers  under  the  charge  of  the  local  board  of 
education. 

8.  Branch  libraries  in  the  public  school,  to  reinforce  the  school 
work  in  the  English  language. 

9.  Regulation  of  the  street  occupations  for  children  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  girh. 

10.  The  Pennsylvania  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  boys 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  underground  in  mines. 

11.  The  Colorado  law  enforcing  adult  responsibility  for  the 
delinquency  of  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

12.  The  admission  to  the  electorate  of  the  women  of  the  state, 
in  order  that  the  mothers,  the  teachers,  and  the  rest  of  the  women 
interested  in  children  may  help  with  the  enactment  and  the 
enforcement  of  laws  for  the  welfare  of  the  children. 

Florence  Kelley, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  National  Consumers'  League. 
New  Yokk  Citt. 
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DEFINITION  OF  A  SOCIAL  POLICY  RELATING  TO 
THE  DEPENDENT  GROUP.* 

The  subject  of  the  social  treatment  of  dependents  has  been 
approached  through  several  different  disciplines,  according  to 
the  previous  training  and  bias  of  the  investigator  and  writer. 
The  economists  have  dealt  with  the  topic  as  a  problem  of  finance, 
of  public  expenditure,  and  of  production,  wages,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  product  of  industry.  Since  the  money  spent  in  public 
relief  must  be  raised  by  taxation,  and  since  the  method  of  giving 
relief  affects  the  efficiency  of  labor  and  the  rate  of  wages,  the 
economists  were  right  in  giving  serious  attention  to  this  matter.* 
The  Poor  Law  has  naturally  been  treated  by  legfal  writers,  because 
it  was  a  vital  part  of  the  system  of  control  by  governments  in  all 
modern  countries,  especially  in  northern  Europe  and  the  English 
colonies  and  their  offspring.  The  "police  power"  of  the  state 
covers  this  function.^ 

The  older  "  moral  philosophy  "  or  "  moral  science  "  sought  to 
answer  the  question :  "  What  is  our  duty  to  the  very  poor,  and 
how  can  we  best  fulfil  that  duty  ?  "  In  reality,  that  is  one  problem 
of  what  may  be  called  a  branch  of  social  science,  differentiated 
as  "social  technology."  ■*  For  the  steps  that  we  take  in  accumulat- 
ing facts  about  the  Dependent  Group  —  in  the  classification  of 
subgroups,  in  the  determination  of  causes,  in  the  statistical  meas- 
urement of  misery,  and  in  the  definition  of  social  aims  —  all  cul- 
minate and  find  their  supreme  value  in  their  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  this  question :  "  What  is  our  duty  to  the  helpless  poor 
and  how  may  we  best  fulfil  that  duty  ?  " 

'  Read  at  the  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  St.  Louis,  September  23,  1904. 
American  conditions  were  chiefly  considered  in  this  paper. 

'  Here  may  be  mentioned,  among  many,  Malthus,  Chalmers,  J.  S.  Mill,  Fawcett, 
Roscher. 

*See  E.  Freuno,  Police  Power,  1904. 

*My  article,  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  January,  1901. 
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When  we  come  to  deal  with  special  classes  of  dependents,  we 
encounter  a  series  of  professional  disciplines  and  arts.  For 
example,  the  care  of  the  insane  is  a  branch  of  the  medical  art,  and 
only  alienists  who  devote  their  lives  to  this  department  are  trusted 
to  speak  with  highest  authority.  This  is  also  true  of  the  public 
care  of  epileptics.  The  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  idiots,  and 
imbeciles  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  a  pedagogical  specialty,  although 
medicine  and  surgery  lend  important  aid,  as  in  physical  culture, 
the  thyroid  treatment,  etc.  The  care  of  normal  dependent  chil- 
dren is  best  determined  by  considerations  of  general  education, 
and  here  we  are  brought  into  the  field  of  the  teacher  and  to  the 
problems  of  domestic  institutions. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  study  of  the  social  treatment  of  depen- 
dents makes  drafts  on  almost  all  the  funds  of  human  knowledge, 
uses  all  the  methods  and  results  of  investigation,  and  employs  in 
turn  all  the  great  institutional  agencies  of  the  community. 

This  essay  does  not  profess  to  announce  for  the  first  time  any 
new  discoveries  or  results  of  special  original  investigations  as  yet 
unpublished,  but  rather  to  mark  the  present  stage  of  knowledge 
on  the  matter  before  us,  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  points  on  the 
frontier  of  experiment  and  research  where  further  data  are 
needed.  If,  in  thus  restating  the  subject,  some  slight  increment  to 
science  may  be  added,  it  will  be  incidental  to  the  main  purpose  of 
the  exposition. 

Any  attempt  to  describe  even  the  system  of  charity  in  one 
country  would  result  in  a  dry,  tedious,  and  disappointing  sketch. 
The  essential  features  of  modern  methods  fill  a  large  volume,  and 
detailed  accounts  require  many  volumes.'^ 

It  would  seem  expedient  to  select  a  theme  which  will  lead  us 
to  consider  the  most  recent  and  successful  endeavor  of  students  of 
social  science,  ( i )  to  construct  a  special  discipline  which  is  clearly 
marked  off  by  its  subject-matter  and  is  deserving  of  independent 
and  systematic  treatment;  and  (2)  to  consider  a  method  of  tak- 
ing up  particular  problems  of  practice,  so  as  to  guide  experiment 
into  the  most  economical  and  promising  paths. 

*  Modem  Charity  Systems,  by  the  writer  and  others  (The  Macmillan  66.,  1904). 
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I. 

A  social  policy  is  not  aimless  and  irrational,  but  moves  toward 
an  end,  seeks  to  realize  a  good.  Soon  or  late,  social  science,  in  the 
course  of  its  development  and  specialization,  must  encounter  the 
problem  of  values  and  standards  which  does  not  complicate  the 
studies  of  inorganic  nature,  as  chemistry,  physics,  and  astronomy, 
and  only  incidentally  biology.  Thus,  for  example,  we  are  form- 
ing judgments  as  to  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  dependents. 
What  do  we  mean  by  "best"  ?  We  are  really  thinking  of  the 
welfare  of  dependents  and  of  the  people  of  the  community  of 
which  they  are  members.  Many  specific  ends  we  have  in  mind; 
as  the  restoration  of  the  sick  and  the  insane  to  health,  or  the 
mitigation  of  distress  when  cure  is  impossible;  the  improvement 
of  the  touch,  hearing,  sight,  and  skill  of  the  feeble-minded;  the 
proper  nutrition  and  development  of  neglected  infants;  peaceful 
and  quiet  existence  for  aged  men  and  women  in  almshouses ;  and 
many  more  such  purposes.  We  give  social  honor  and  praise  to 
the  rich  men  who  endow  hospitals,  and  to  the  physicians  and 
nurses  who  faithfully  give  their  lives  to  the  sick.  It  is  evident 
that  modem  societies  act  as  if  they  knew  that  such  ends  are 
rational  and  worthy. 

But  there  is  both  theoretical  and  practical  interest  in  the  wider 
scientific  problem:  What  is  the  general  social  end?  For  we 
neither  know  the  full  extent  of  social  obligation,  nor  the  relative 
value  of  a  particular  object  or  institution,  until  we  see  the  specific 
action  in  its  place  in  a  comprehensive  system  of  ends.  Our  theory  is 
incomplete  and  our  system  of  agencies  falls  short,  and  our  devices 
are  either  superfluous  and  exaggerated,  or  halting  and  inadequate, 
until  our  definition  of  the  ultimate  purpose  of  social  action  and 
conduct  is  clear  and  rationally  justified.® 

Since  we  cannot,  here  at  least,  critically  follow  this  argument 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  we  may  assume  what  society  actually 
takes  for  granted,  and  what  we  find  implied  in  all  social  institu- 
tions, laws,  societies,  movements,  governments  —  that  health, 
sanity,  intelligence,  morality,  beauty,  etc.,  are  desirable  for  every 
human  being. 

•See  Stammler,  Wirthschaft  und  Recht. 
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The  standard  by  which  we  judge  a  social  policy  must  be  a  mul- 
tiple standard,  like  the  compensating  pendulum  of  a  reliable  clock. 
The  standard  here  assumed  as  valid  includes  the  following  ideas : 
(i)  Welfare,  well-being  —  analyzed  into  its  various  unanalyzable 
elements  of  health,  wealth,  knowledge,  beauty,  sociability,  ethical 
rightness,  and  religious  faith  —  is  the  most  general  conception 
involved  (analysis  of  A.  W.  Small).  (2)  The  welfare  of  all  men, 
not  of  a  limited  class,  must  be  the  ideal,  the  regulative  principle. 
Neither  the  political  will  of  a  democratic  age  nor  the  authority  of 
an  ethical  philosophy  countenances  any  standard  for  social  con- 
duct which  is  not  universal,  purely  human.  Persons  cannot  ethically 
be  treated  as  means  to  ends  outside  themselves.  No  policy  which 
is  partial  to  a  family,  a  dynasty,  an  order,  a  church,  a  class,  at  the 
expense  of  others,  can  be  defended.  (3)  Therefore  our  standard 
is  set  up  for  the  defense  of  the  helpless  child,  the  undeveloped,  the 
tardy,  the  incapable;  not  because  of  what  they  can  now  do  for 
society,  but  because  they  are  human  and  have  potential  capacity 
for  future  development.  (4)  The  analysis  of  social  ends  shows  that 
we  include  all  qualities  and  kinds  of  the  humanly  desirable.  As 
a  nature-object  every  person  must  have  a  certain  minimum  of 
food  and  shelter,  and,  normally,  the  race-interest  asks  for  provi- 
sion for  propagation,  maintenance,  and  protection  of  healthy  off- 
spring. Hence  the  demand  of  our  standard  that  all  capable 
human  beings  have  a  chance  to  work  and  produce  wealth,  material 
objects  of  desire.  As  a  psychical  person,  one  who  must  find  his 
own  way  in  a  knowable  world,  each  human  being  must  be  taught 
what  he  can  learn  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  his  community, 
and  his  power  to  learn  must  be  developed.  Culture  must  be  many- 
sided,  even  in  an  asylum  for  idiots  or  a  prison  for  the  criminal. 
(5)  Scientific  social  ethics  transcends  merely  qualitative  analysis 
of  social  elements  of  welfare,  and  is  ambitious  to  employ  mathe- 
matics as  far  as  possible  in  the  accurate  and  quantitative  measure- 
ment of  its  standard.  Our  age  is  trying  to  define  at  least  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  life  for  all  citizens.  This  process  has  already 
gone  farther  than  many  citizens  are  aware.  The  standardising  of 
weights  and  measures  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  functions  and 
offices  of  our  federal  government  at  Washington,  and  it  marks  an 
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advance  in  the  technical  arts.  At  many  points^  we  are  seeking  to 
standardize  the  conditions  of  welfare  of  human  beings.  Natur- 
ally we  are  here  concerned  with  a  minimum  standard ;  if  we  can 
discover  and  fix  this  measure,  the  more  capable,  aspiring,  and 
energetic  members  of  society  may  safely  be  left  free  to  enjoy  all 
above  that  level  which  they  can  justly  acquire  and  rationally  use. 

At  this  hour  no  rational  (scientific)  standard  for  the  minimum 
income  of  wage-earners  has  been  generally  accepted,  (i)  The 
rough  rule  of  average  employers  is  "the  law  of  supply  and 
demand ; "  which  law  actually  leads  to  the  destruction  of  human 
life  on  a  gigantic  scale  for  the  sake  of  profits.  It  has  no  final  social 
justification.  (2)  The  gradation  of  wages  according  to  the  rate 
of  profits  is  not  rational  or  equitable.  The  fluctuations  and 
inequalities  under  such  a  rule  would  be  unendurable.®  (3)  The 
rule  of  the  "  sliding  scale,"  which  means  that  the  rate  of  wages 
fluctuates  with  the  price  of  the  commodity  produced,  has  no  ulti- 
mate basis  in  reason,  and  does  not  provide  a  socially  acceptable 
minimum  rate.  (4)  The  rule  of  the  strongest,  in  the  fight 
between  trade  unions  and  employers'  combinations,  which  g^ves 
the  advantage  to  the  party  which  holds  out  longest,  is  simply  a 
barbarous  makeshift,  with  a  rational  standard  far  in  the  dim 
background.  And  where  unions  and  combinations  do  agree  the 
result  is  simply  more  hardship  for  the  consumers,  and  bears  with 
greatest  weight  on  the  very  poor.  (5)  The  only  rational  starting- 
point  is  a  minimum  standard  below  which  public  morality  — 
expressed  in  sentiment,  custom,  trade-union  regulations,  moral 
maxims,  and  law — will  not  permit  workers  to  be  employed  for 
wages. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  discussed  this  minimum  in  relation  to  the 
Industrial  Group,  it  remains  only  to  indicate  the  contribution 
which  charity  work  has  made  to  the  discussion  of  a  standard.  The 
dietaries  of  asylums,  orphanages,  hospitals,  and  prisons  are  the 
outcome  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  in  chemical  and  physio- 
logical laboratories,  in  army  and  navy,  in  camp  and  mine,  as  well 
as  in  these  institutions  of  charity  and  correction. 

'  See  C.  R.  Henderson,  Practical  Sociology  in  the  Service  of  Social  Ethics. 
"  Decennial  Publications  of  the  University  of  Chicago,"  igo2. 

'  The  Outlook,  August,  1904,  article  by  Messrs.  Hand  and  Poole. 
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One  field  for  the  adoption  of  a  standardized  minimum  remains 
to  be  cultivated  —  that  of  adequate  outdoor  relief  to  needy  fami- 
lies in  their  homes.  The  stupid  complacency  with  which  only  too 
many  public  officials  and  private  benevolent  societies  pretend  to 
relieve  the  destitute,  while  leaving  many  of  them  still  partly  to 
depend  on  begging,  theft,  or  vice,  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  state 
of  knowledge  in  this  region.  One  result  of  this  unscientific  guess- 
work, where  measurement  is  already  possible,  is  that  much  public 
money  is  spent  on  the  burial  of  pauper  children  which  should  have 
gone  to  feed  and  nourish  them  into  vigorous  producers  of  wealth. 

Charity,  in  American  cities,  is  far  behind  its  task.  It  does  not 
even  have  knowledge  of  those  who  need  its  aid.  Under  the 
"  Elberfeld  system  "  there  are  friends  of  the  dependent  in  every 
small  district  of  the  city,  and  the  individuals  on  the  border  of 
suffering  can  easily  find  their  way  to  a  helper.  In  America  the 
public  funds  are  frequently  accessible  only  in  one  central  office, 
and  even  when  there  is  outdoor  relief  it  is  limited  in  amount. 

There  are  many  people  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
many  charity  workers,  who  think  that  our  American  charity  is 
very  nearly  adequate.  This  optimism,  I  believe,  is  not  based  on 
facts,  and  is  positively  a  barrier  to  necessary  improvements.  My 
own  conviction  is  based  on  long  personal  observation  and  on  cer- 
tain professional  testimonies  and  statistical  data.  For  example: 
Physicians  who  practice  among  the  poor  frequently  report  sick- 
ness and  mortality  which  arise  from  "  starvation  diseases." 
Teachers  of  public  schools  in  poor  quarters  make  similar  state- 
ments. The  London  and  Chicago  measurements  of  children  in 
reformatory  schools  show  an  enormous  ratio  of  dwarfed,  under- 
fed children.  The  reports  of  boards  of  health  in  American  cities 
contain  evidence  of  the  same  conditions. 

A  very  common  answer  of  some  charity  societies  to  this 
charge  is  that  they  are  able  to  give  relief  to  all  applicants. 
But,  with  these  facts  before  us,  the  answer  is  not  decisive. 
People  by  the  tens  of  thousands  are  trying  to  exist  and  bring 
up  children  in  homes  which  are  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
and  on  food  which  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  growth.    They  do  this  because  they  either  do  itot  know 
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where  to  apply  for  help,  or  because  they  know  that,  unless  actually 
ready  to  perish,  they  will  be  treated  as  able-bodied  and  "not 
needing  relief,"  or  because  they  prefer  to  suffer  from  hunger  and 
cold  and  disease  rather  than  ask  alms. 

I  do  not  claim  that  charity  should  attempt  to  relieve  all  dis- 
tress. No  doubt  the  idleness  and  vices  of  men  produce  much 
misery  which  philanthropy  cannot  reach.  No  doubt  moral  refor- 
mation and  schemes  of  thrift,  insurance,  education,  and  general 
sanitation  will  in  time  remove  many  of  the  causes  of  this  distress. 
But  what  I  urge  is  that  we  do  not  now  realize  the  actual  enormity 
of  suffering  from  poverty,  that  our  methods  of  finding  out  are 
very  inadequate,  and  that  our  optimism  is  as  cruel  as  it  is 
unscientific.  So  long  as  many  influential  charity  workers  are 
teaching  rich  and  well-to-do  people  that  we  are  almost  at  our 
goal  we  shall  never  awaken  the  public  to  put  forth  the  necessary 
effort  to  cope  with  the  overwhelming  evils  of  extreme  need  in 
our  industrial  centers.® 

The  present  efforts  of  the  permanent  census  bureau  of  the 
nation,  supported  by  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  by  the  National  Prison  Association,  and  by  all  experts, 
to  collect  continuous  and  reliable  statistics  relating  to  paupers  and 
criminals  should  be  supported  by  all  citizens.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  funds  will  be  furnished  to  professors  and  students  in  univer- 
sity departments  of  social  science  for  investigations  in  this  field. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  elements  of  welfare  in  the  higher 
regions  of  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral  culture  are  too  refined, 
indefinite,  and  ethereal  to  be  standardized.  But  all  countries 
which  have  compulsory  school  attendance,  at  least  up  to  a  certain 
age,  declare  thereby  that  they  have  adopted  a  minimum  standard 
of  education ;  and  they  compel  competitive  exploitation  of  youth 

*  One  illustration  of  an  attempt  to  fix  a  minimum  standard  may  here  be 
given :  "  Dr.  Frankel,  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York,  in  a  study 
of  income  and  expenditure  of  a  family  just  above  the  line  of  dependency,  shows 
the  disbursements  for  one  month  to  have  been  about  $32,  the  receipts  from  all 
sources  (including  $5  from  lodgers)  during  the  same  period  were  from  $33  to  $35." 
—  Solomon  C.  Lowenstein,  in  Jewish  Charity,  June,  1904,  p.  210.  See  also 
Charles  Booth,  Life  and  Labour;  Rountree,  Poverty:  a  Study  of  Town  Life; 
E.  T.  Devine,  Principles  of  Relief.  Dr.  Devine's  book  was  not  yet  published  when 
this  paper  was  written. 
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to  wait  for  maturity  of  body  and  mind.  Child-labor  laws  are 
themselves  the  definite  legal  expression  of  a  mathematical  meas- 
urement of  a  social  duty. 

The  trade-union  world  is  stating  its  minimum  standard  more 
and  more  definitely,  and  insisting  on  it  with  courage  and  con- 
stancy, though  sometimes  also  with  acts  of  lawlessness  and  atro- 
city which  show  disregard  of  community  welfare.  This  mini- 
mum standard  includes  such  factors  as  the  eight-hour  day,  the 
sanitary  workplace,  protected  machinery,  the  age  of  beginning 
apprenticeship,  and  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  each  branch  of 
industry.  The  effect  of  the  successful  and  general  application  of 
this  standard  upon  the  incapable  and  the  feeble  deserves  our  atten- 
tion ;  but  the  enforcement  of  the  minimum,  being  a  community 
interest,  should  not  be  left  to  trade  unions,  but  should  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  a  matter  of  law  and  governmental  action. 

In  the  maintenance  of  this  minimum  standard  we  are  com- 
pelled to  face  the  problem  of  immigration  of  foreigners  whose 
standard  of  living  is  below  this  minimum.  So  long  as  hordes  of 
this  class  are  permitted  to  come  freely  to  America,  to  live  herded 
in  unfit  habitations,  and  to  compete  for  places  with  our  naturalized 
citizens  who  have  already  won  an  advance,  the  case  is  hopeless  for 
our  own  people. 

Uncritical  and  traditional  requirements  of  ethics  produce  an 
unreasoning  sentimentalism  which  wreaks  injury  upon  the  race. 
The  ethical  demands  of  the  future  will  become  more  exact,  more 
capable  of  explanation  and  justification,  because  they  will  rest 
both  upon  inherited  instincts  of  sympathy  and  also  upon  calcula- 
tions of  the  consequences  of  methods  on  social  welfare  in  our  own 
and  coming  ages.  Many  of  the  moral  standards  of  our  times 
need  to  be  profoundly  modified  by  this  process  of  scientific  testing 
and  experimentation. 

II. 

The  general  form  of  our  present  problem  is  this :  What  is  the 
best  system  and  method  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Depend- 
ent Group,  considered  as  a  vital  part  of  the  entire  community?  It 
is  chiefly  a  problem  of  technique.    This  technique  is  a  mdde  of 
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action  by  a  community.  It  is  known  and  has  its  reasons  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rational  order  of  society.  It  can  be  taught  and  learned, 
for  it  is  taught  and  learned.  Hence  it  is  a  subject  of  science  and 
has  won  proper  recognition  as  a  topic  in  this  Scientific  Congress. 
This  technique  is  learned  originally  as  other  scientific  conclusions 
are  reached  —  by  systematic  observation  of  social  phenomena,  by 
induction  from  facts,  by  performing  experiments  with  methods 
under  varied  conditions,  by  inventing  working  hypotheses  and 
putting  them  to  the  test  of  reality. 

We  are  students  of  causes  in  a  rational  system  of  life;  only 
we  are  trying  to  discover  forces  and  conditions  which  will  bring 
about  a  desired  result,  and  we  are  not  merely  trying  to  explain  a 
fact  completed.  We  set  before  us  not  merely  an  effect  to  be 
accounted  for,  but  a  state  of  society  and  of  persons  which  we 
desire  and  will  to  produce,  on  the  ground  that  we  represent  it  to 
ourselves  as  desirable.  We  are  mentally  adjusting  a  system  of 
means  to  good  ends,  and  not  merely  looking  for  the  process  by 
which  what  actually  exists  once  came  to  be.  One  of  these  pro- 
cesses is  just  as  truly  scientific  as  the  other,  although  the  difficulty 
of  prevision  and  provision  is  greater  than  that  of  explaining  the 
past. 

III. 

ELEMENTS   IN    A    SOCIAL    POLICY    RELATING   TO   THE   DEPENDENT 

GROUP, 

I.  We  need  to  distinguish  as  sharply  as  possible,  both  in 
social  thought  and  action,  the  members  of  this  group  from  those 
who  belong  to  the  Industrial  Group.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  forms  of  mental  confusion  is  that  of  confounding  these 
two  groups  and  so  treating  them  alike.  The  dependents  have  long 
been  played  off  against  the  wage-earners,  and  are  even  now  fre- 
quently used  to  lower  the  standard  of  living  of  the  competent  so 
as  to  reduce  many  of  the  self-supporting  to  beggary,  shame,  and 
demoralization,  with  a  long  train  of  vicious  consequences  through 
heredity  for  the  future  race.  The  typical  historical  example  here 
is  the  national  degradation  which  threatened  the  English  people 
before  the  reform  of  the  poor  law  about  1834,  when  poor  relief 
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was  given  as  a  supplement  to  wages,  with  the  consequence  that  all 
common,  unskilled  laborers  were  fast  becoming  paupers  as  a  con- 
dition of  mere  existence ;  and  pauper  labor  proved  to  be  incapable 
of  producing  wealth  enough  to  supp>ort  the  nation. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  go  so  far  to  discover  flagrant  illustra- 
tions of  the  same  tendency,  even  in  the  fortunate  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  United  States.  There  has  not  been  an  important 
strike  in  the  past  decennium,  involving  large  numbers  of  low- 
skilled  laborers,  when  charity-supported  or  charity-assisted  per- 
sons or  semi-criminals  did  not  offer  themselves  in  crowds  to  com- 
pete with  the  strikers.^**  The  "parasitic  industries"  are  found  in 
all  cities,  that  is,  industries  in  which  the  income  which  supports 
the  family  comes  partly  from  wages,  partly  from  charity,  partly 
from  vice,  and  partly  from  the  physical  and  moral  capital  of  the 
next  generation. 

Under  a  previous  head  the  minimum  standard  of  human  exist- 
ence has  been  defined  as  closely  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
our  present  knowledge  permit.  The  critical  test  lies  here :  those 
who  can  earn  the  minimum  in  competitive  society  belong  to  the 
Industrial  Group;  those  who  cannot  earn  this  minimum  belong 
to  the  Dependent  Group.  This  is  a  rough  measure,  but  it  is  far 
better  than  no  standard,  and  it  is  practically  correct.  In  fact,  it  is 
already  more  or  less  consciously  applied  in  every  instance  when 
public  poor  relief  is  given.  Of  course,  no  thoughtful  person  will 
take  us  to  mean  that  there  is  an  impassable  barrier  between  the 
two  classes,  so  that  dependents  cannot  be  helped  to  ascend  into 
and  remain  in  the  Industrial  Group;  and  there  will  always  be 
some  difficulty  to  decide  the  status  of  those  on  the  border  line. 

The  members  of  the  Dependent  Group,  who  cannot  earn 
even  the  minimum  wage  necessary  to  a  human  existence,  are  now 
actually  supported  by  society;  but  frequently,  and  on  a  large 
scale,  in  such  a  way  and  by  such  methods  as  to  keep  them  down 
and  drag  others  to  their  level.  For  example,  the  products  of 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions  are  sometimes  put  upon 
the  market  in  such  quantities  and  massed  at  such  points  as  to 

"  It  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  professional  "  strike-breakers  "  are  of  the 
vagrant  class,  on  fhe  borderland  between  vice,  pauperism,  and  crime. 
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reduce  the  wages  of  self-supporting  work-people  below  the  level 
of  the  minimum.  In  the  sewing  industries  very  serious  evil  is 
thus  introduced. 

2.  A  social  policy  relating  to  the  Dependent  Group  must  iso- 
late the  Criminal  Group.  One  of  the  plagues  of  public  and  pri- 
vate charity  is  the  anti-social  criminal,  the  sturdy  rogue  and 
vagrant,  the  debased  drunkard,  the  cunning  thief,  who  mix  in  the 
throng  of  the  merely  dependent  and  appropriate  by  impudence  or 
craft  the  fund  intended  for  the  helpless  and  incapable.  At  the 
door  and  desk  of  the  municipal  lodging-house  may  be  seen  daily 
the  sifting  and  judging  process  —  one  of  the  most  delicate  and 
difficult  tasks  which  ever  test  the  judicial  faculties  of  man.  The 
same  problem  often  confronts  the  friendly  visitor  in.  the  homes  of 
the  poor;  as  when  one  is  called  to  help  the  wife  and  infant  chil- 
dren of  a  lazy  or  absconding  husband  and  father. 

Recent  experiments  and  discussions  at  this  dividing  line  have 
shown  that  the  rough  and  ready,  but  overworked,  "work  test," 
even  as  a  "  workhouse  test,"  is  but  one  factor  in  the  best  method. 
One  difficulty  is  that  the  motley  multitude  called  the  "unem- 
ployed "  is  composed  of  unlike  elements  —  the  vagrant,  the  inebri- 
ate, the  petty  unsuccessful  thief,  the  burglar  "  down  in  his  luck," 
the  physical  degenerate,  the  enfeebled  convalescent  just  staggering 
back  from  a  hospital,  the  stranded  country  youth,  the  unskilled 
laborer  seeking  a  job  without  trade-union  card,  and  others;  some 
with  hard  palms  and  thick  muscles,  some  with  deft  but  delicate 
fingers,  some  accustomed  to  cold  and  heat,  some  with  prophetic 
cough  ready  to  perish  with  slight  exposure  to  sun  or  storm. 

In  order  to  treat  with  fairness,  discrimination,  wisdom,  and 
humanity  all  these  "  Unemployed,"  and  to  transfer  to  the  machin- 
ery of  the  criminal  law  those  with  whom  charity  cannot  deal, 
several  tests  are  necessary,  and  a  merely  automatic,  mechanical 
method  is  totally  irrational,  (a)  First  of  all  a  judicious,  firm, 
courageous,  and  humane  agent  is  necessary.  The  evil  of  depend- 
ing entirely  on  a  single  coarse  test,  as  the  stone  pile,  the  bath,  the 
workhouse,  is  that  it  seems  to  make  the  man  unnecessary-.  It  has 
long  been  observed  that  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane  where  all  the 
patients  are  kept  within  steel  cages,  one  or  two  brutal  attendants 
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can  carry  out  the  policy;  but  where  freedom,  fresh  air,  play, 
industry,  and  rational  treatment  are  given,  the  hospital  must  have 
many  gentle,  strong,  and  trained  nurses.  So  exclusive  reliance  on 
a  stone-breaking  test  tends  to  place  surly  and  cruel  keepers  in 
charge  of  all  applicants  for  shelter  and  aid ;  and  thus  the  institu- 
tion designed  for  charity  and  justice  becomes  an  insult  to  honest 
workmen  and  a  discouragement  to  the  sensitive,  without  furnish- 
ing the  quick  insight  which  most  unerringly  discovers  real  crim- 
inals, {b)  The  work  test,  in  many  forms,  is  only  one  useful 
method  which  works  well  under  good  direction,  since  crime  is  as 
parasitic  as  pauperism,  and  the  mark  of  the  parasite  is  that  he 
wishes  to  live  at  the  expense  of  others,  (c)  The  employment 
bureau,  with  a  reliable  record  and  a  sharp  watchcare,  is  another 
means  of  marking  the  industrious  man  and  discovering  the  cheat. 
{d)  In  cities,  and  often  in  towns,  a  certain  amount  of  personal 
guardianship,  a  kind  of  probation  work,  is  necessary  to  hold  a 
moral  weakling  back  from  sliding  down  the  easy  incline  toward 
criminality.  All  this  information  which  is  necessary  for  a  wise 
treatment  must  be  collected  instantly,  by  means  of  messengers 
and  telephone  and  telegraph,  and  from  every  available  source. 
For  the  moment  when  a  man  can  be  helped  and  turned  away  from 
beggary  or  crime  is  the  moment  when  he  is  under  treatment  and 
within  the  grasp  of  the  official.  The  German  Verpiiegungs- 
stationen,  with  their  simple  inns  and  their  system  of  certificates 
and  records,  have  much  to  teach  us. 

But  whatever  the  tests  employed,  in  some  way  the  members 
of  the  Criminal  Group  must  be  distinguished,  known,  and  isolated 
from  the  Dependent  Group.  Charity,  public  or  private,  has  no 
machinery  of  compulsion,  and  ought  not  to  have.  The  steamboat 
is  not  made  to  sail  on  land ;  the  schoolhouse  is  not  constructed  to 
hold  burglars  in  confinement;  and  a  charity  bureau  is  not  fitted 
for  the  task  of  managing  deserting  husbands,  petty  thieves,  and 
confirmed  inebriates.  Society  must  erect  specially  adapted 
machinery  for  dealing  with  this  class  of  men,  and  it  must  have 
agents  trained  for  each  particular  branch  of  its  service. 

3.  Part  of  our  social  policy  must  be  a  better  understanding 
between  the  public  and  private  agencies  of  relief.     So  fdr  as 
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principles  of  administrative  methods  are  concerned,  there  are  no 
radical  differences;  both  must  aim  at  the  real  good  of  the  recipi- 
ents and  of  the  community.  It  is  also  true  that  the  division  of 
labor  need  not  be  the  same  in  every  state  and  every  county  or 
municipality. 

But  the  necessity  of  agreement  and  co-operation  is  easily  illus- 
trated and  demonstrated  from  examples  taken  from  practice. 
Thus  private  charity  sometimes  supports  a  feeble  alien  who  has 
been  rejected  by  the  agent  of  public  outdoor  relief  until  he  has 
gained  the  rights  of  settlement  and  becomes  henceforth  a  public 
charge;  and  this  happens  even  in  states  where  it  is  a  punishable 
offense  to  import  a  pauper  from  one  county  into  another.  This 
understanding  should  go  far  enough,  in  cities  where  there  is  legal 
outdoor  relief,  to  secure  for  the  salaried  agents  the  assistance  of 
voluntary,  unpaid,  friendly  visitors.  Our  public  relief  in  Ameri- 
can cities  sins  against  the  fundamental  principle  of  individual 
treatment,  because  it  refuses  thus  far  to  learn  from  the  German 
cities  which  employ  unpaid  visitors  and  give  to  them,  within 
certain  regulated  limits,  the  responsibility  for  the  distribution  of 
public  funds. 

The  essential  principles  of  division  of  labor  seem  to  be:  (i  • 
the  relief  which  is  required  by  law  is  only  that  which  is  necessary 
to  life  and  industrial  efficiency,  while  private  relief  can  deal  with 
exceptional  cases  and  provide  a  measure  of  comfort;  (2)  public 
relief  is  more  suitable  where  there  can  be  common,  general  regula- 
tions; private  relief  is  more  adaptable  and  can  act  in  exceptional 
ways;  (3)  public  relief  may  properly  provide  for  permanent  and 
universal  demands;  private  relief,  being  optional  and  voluntary, 
may  rise  to  meet  changing  situations,  and  hence  can  more  readily 
try  experiments  for  which  the  voting  public  is  not  ready  to  expend 
money  or  erect  administrative  machinery. 

But  division  of  labor  is  only  one  aspect  of  social  co-operation, 
and  it  really  implies  and  demands  a  conscious  and  concerted  effort 
to  work  for  the  common  welfare.  This  division  of  labor  and  this 
co-operation  require  organs  and  agents  to  make  them  effective. 
In  German  citi(s  the  initiative  is  naturally  taken  by  the  munici- 
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pality ;  in  American  cities  it  must  at  first  be  taken  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  or  some  kindred  association. 

4.  A  social  policy  relating  to  the  Dependent  Group  must 
include  an  extension  of  experiments  with  positive  social  selection. 
Each  year  competent  thinkers  come  nearer  to  agreement  on  this 
principle,  although  it  is  not  so  clear  that  we  have  yet  hit  upon  the 
most  effective  devices  in  its  application.  It  is  more  than  formerly 
assumed  that  persons  who  cannot  improve,  or  at  least  will  not 
degrade,  the  physical  and  psychical  average  of  the  race,  should  be 
prevented,  so  far  as  jxjssible,  from  propagating  their  kind.  Acci- 
dental and  sporadic  deflections  downward  from  the  average  would 
still  occur;  but  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  race-deterioration 
would  cease  at  the  source. 

The  device  of  extermination  by  painless  death  has  not  been 
seriously  discussed  among  the  competent. 

The  device  of  sterilisation  has  been  frequently  suggested,  and, 
in  a  few  instances,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  advantage  to  the  indi- 
vidual, it  has  been  employed.  There  is  nothing  absurd,  cruel,  or 
impracticable  in  this  proposition,  although  it  would  be  helpful 
only  within  a  limited  area  at  best,  and  would  not  make  segregation 
unnecessary,  since  even  a  sterilized  degenerate  can  do  injury  by 
example  and  actions.  It  could  be  useful  only  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  medical  administrator  and  in  the  case  of  persons 
isolated  from  social  contacts. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  with  the  device  of  the  custodial 
colony  for  segregation,  already  in  quite  general  use  with  the 
insane,  the  feeble-minded,  the  epileptic.  The  idea  is  not  absolutely 
new,  but  the  scientific  grounds  and  economic  methods  have  not  yet 
been  worked  out  in  a  way  to  frame  a  cogent  argument  and  appeal 
to  electors  and  legislators.  We  must  still  interpret  the  partial  and 
tentative  experiments  already  made  so  as  to  throw  light  on 
extended  applications  of  the  principle.  Until  the  entire  com- 
munity, or  at  least  the  governing  majority,  has  accepted  this  policy 
with  open  eyes  and  united  will,  we  must  expect  to  pay  the  heavy 
costs  of  neglect. 

Conviction  of  the  importance  of  a  rational  and  humane  policy 
of  social  selection  has  been  diluted,  and  aggressive  effort  ha^  been 
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delayed,  by  certain  widely  accepted  errors.  Thus  we  have  a  large 
number  of  citizens  who  cling  to  the  belief  that  "  natural  selection  " 
is  adequate  and  preferable.  They  speak  of  the  "  evanescence  of 
evil;"  they  cite  the  high  rate  of  mortality  of  starved  and  sickly 
infants;  the  sterility  of  prostitutes;  the  frequent  celibacy  of 
vicious  and  criminal  men;  the  disappearance  of  degenerate 
families;  the  ravages  of  alcoholism  and  disease  among  the 
neurotic  and  inefficient.  Doubtless,  as  was  long  ago  abundantly 
illustrated  by  Malthus,  misery,  pain,  weakness,  vice,  do  tend  to 
extinction  without  any  conscious,  concerted,  and  rational  effort 
of  the  community  through  law.  Why  not  leave  the  weeding-out 
process  to  these  destructive  agents  and  forces? 

False  modesty  has  been  an  important  factor  in  hindering  the 
calm  and  reasonable  discussion  of  the  selective  process.  Ignor- 
ance of  biological  science  has  contributed  to  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  progress.  We  need  to  consider  what  the  waiting,  laisses- 
faire  policy  involves  in  order  to  understand  why  a  humane  society 
will  not  always  stand  by  without  a  positive  effort  to  modify  the 
process  and  reduce  its  cost.  It  would  mean,  first  of  all,  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  fellow-men  who  fail  in  competition 
would  starve  or  freeze  before  our  eyes  in  our  streets.  Among 
these  would  be  innumerable  innocent  little  children,  and  helpless 
old  men  and  women,  unfortunate  and  crippled  veterans  of  the 
army  of  labor.  We  do  not  need  to  depend  on  imagination  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  such  conduct.  It  is  what  Bill  Sykes 
did,  what  miserly  stepfathers  and  heartless  tyrants  have  done. 
The  king  who  heard  that  his  subjects  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  sent 
word  that  they  were  welcome  to  eat  grass,  was  inviting  a  revolu- 
tion—  and  it  came.  Hunger  breeds  despair,  and  those  who  are 
left  on  the  verge  of  starvation  have  nothing  to  risk  when  they  steal 
and  rob,  or  set  the  torch  to  palaces,  and  rob  public  stores  and 
granaries  in  the  glare  of  conflagrations. 

The  instinct  of  sympathy  is  too  deep  and  general  to  permit 
neglect.  The  moral  obligation  of  charity  is  now  with  us  organic, 
institutional,  and  fortified  by  ethical  philosophy.  While  we  can- 
not "  prove  "  it,  as  we  can  a  physical  cause  of  disease,  we  can  show 
to  all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  argument  that  charity 
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is  an  essential  factor  in  a  rational  view  of  life  and  the  universe. 
In  spite  of  the  powerful  and  influential  protest  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  the  civilized  nations  have  gone  on  their  way  of  extending 
the  positive  agencies  of  benevolence.  The  let-alone  policy  is 
impracticable.  Evidence  is  accumulating  to  prove  that  charitable 
support  without  a  positive  general  policy  of  segregation  and 
custody  is,  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  seriously  defective,  the 
certain  cause  of  actually  increasing  misery  by  insuring  the  propa- 
gation of  the  miserable.  We  cannot  go  backward  to  mere  natural 
selection,  the  process  which  was  suitable  with  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal life,  and  inevitable  in  the  stages  of  early  human  culture.  Nor 
can  we  rest  with  merely  mitigating  methods  of  relief.  We  are 
compelled  to  consider  devices  for  direct  elimination  of  the  heredity 
of  pauperism  and  grave  defect. 

Fortunately  we  have  already  discovered  that  an  effective 
colony  method  is  technically  and  economically  possible,  humane, 
and  financially  advisable.  For  example,  it  is  not  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  average  cost  per  year  for  the  support  of  a  feeble-minded 
woman  of  child-bearing  age  in  a  farm  colony  where  all  the 
inhabitants  work,  learn,  play,  but  none  breed.  If  she  were  free  to 
roam,  the  county  or  state  would  have  during  these  same  years  co 
support  the  woman  and  her  defective  illegitimate  children.  The 
future  generations  of  "the  Jukes  family"  are  in  sight,  and  the 
burdens  they  will  bring.  We  know  the  effects  of  these  two 
policies;  they"  spring  to  the  eyes."  The  method  of  segregation, 
as  a  device  of  negative  social  selection,  is  already  at  work  and 
its  results  are  before  us.  Gradually,  tentatively,  carefully,  the 
method  will  be  employed  with  others,  as  they  are  found  to  be 
manifestly  unfit  for  the  function  of  propagation  and  education  of 
offspring :  from  the  insane  and  feeble-minded  society  will  proceed 
to  place  in  permanent  custody  the  incurable  inebriate,  the  profes- 
sional criminal,  the  hopelessly  depraved.  The  marriage  of  con- 
sumptives, and  of  others  with  feeble  constitutions,  will  be  increas- 
ingly diminished  under  pressure  of  enlightened  public  opinion. 

But  the  policy  of  segregation  is  applicable  only  within  rigid 
limitations.  Only  those  members  can  be  cut  off  from  family  life 
and  social  freedom  who  are  manifestly  unfit  for  parenth(56d  and 
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for  contact  with  fellow-citizens  in  competitive  industry.  Many 
of  the  children  of  criminals  may  be  so  nourished  and  taught  in  a 
new  domestic  environment  as  to  become  valuable  citizens.  But 
society  cannot  afford  to  play  the  nurse  and  teacher  for  a  very  large 
horde  of  incapables  and  criminals.  The  cost  would  be  too  great 
and  the  sacrifice  would  fall  on  the  wrong  parties.  It  is  in  the 
improvements  and  reforms  which  promise  the  elevation  of  the 
group  not  yet  either  pauper  or  criminal  that  we  may  most  reason- 
ably hope  to  secure  the  best  returns  for  our  efforts.  Something 
may  be  done  to  compel  parents  now  negligent  to  perform  their 
duties  as  parents  and  make  better  use  of  their  wasted  resources. 
The  extension  of  probation  work  to  parents,  already  begun  in 
some  of  our  juvenile  courts,  is  a  hint  of  what  may  be  done. 

5.  Not  even  a  brief  outline  of  a  social  policy  relating  to  the 
Dependent  Group  can  omit  reference  to  the  agencies  of  "pre- 
ventive and  constructive"  philanthropy.  Omitting  details,  yet 
bearing  in  mind  the  impressive  array  of  inventions  in  this  line, 
let  us  seek  to  define  the  essential  regulative  principles  which  at 
once  inspire  and  direct  these  methods. 

Pauperism  is,  in  great  part,  the  effect  of  known  and  removable 
causes.  These  causes  are  not  obscure,  concealed,  or  beyond  our 
grasp.  They  are  consequences  of  human  choices  which  may  be 
reversed.  The  reception  of  alms,  even  in  cases  of  innocent  mis- 
fortune, is  a  social  injury;  it  lowers  self-respect,  weakens  energy, 
produces  humiliation  and  mental  suffering,  diminishes  productive 
efficiency,  tends  to  the  increase  of  pauperism.  Hence  those  who 
know  most  of  relief  are  most  desirous  of  reducing  the  necessity 
for  it  to  the  lowest  possible  terms. 

The  National  Consumers'  League  and  the  recently  organized 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  represent  a  policy  of  prevention 
which  is  full  of  promise.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  all  competent 
observers,  who  are  not  blinded  by  some  false  conceptions  of  per- 
sonal financial  interest,  that  the  vitality,  industrial  efficiency,  fit- 
ness for  parenthood,  and  intelligent  social  co-operation  of  the 
rising  generation  are  profoundly  affected  by  neglect  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.  In  order  to  prevent  juvenile  pauperism  and 
youthful  vice  and  crime,  the  entire  nation  must  work  steadily  to 
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introduce  and  make  operative  something  like  the  following  pro- 
gram of  legislation  and  administration:*^ 

All  children  must  complete  the  first  eight  years  of  the  common 
school  curriculum  and  attain  a  certain  standard  of  education 
before  they  are  permitted  to  engage  in  bread-winning  occupations, 
and  none  under  sixteen  years  should  be  wage-workers  unless  this 
standard  has  been  reached. 

All  children,  when  they  begin  work,  should  be  examined  by  a 
public  physician,  and  held  back  from  intense  labor  if  in  weight, 
stature,  and  development  of  muscles  and  nerves  they  are  dwarfed. 
Physicians  and  nurses  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  school  children  are  kept  in  good  health. 

All  defective,  deaf,  and  subnormal  children,  as  well  as  the 
crippled,  should  have  proper  separate  and  special  instruction. 

Boards  of  education  should  provide  playgrounds  and  vacation 
schools,  under  careful  supervision,  in  order  to  prevent  the  evils  of 
idleness,  misdirected  energy,  and  vicious  associations. 

Public  libraries  should  extend  their  branch  work,  not  only  to 
different  districts  of  the  city,  but,  by  means  of  home  library 
agencies,  into  the  very  homes  of  the  poor ;  and  the  easy  and  pleas- 
ant use  of  the  English  language  should  thus  be  promoted. 

The  street  occupations  of  boys  should  be  carefully  regulated 
and  supervised,  and  the  employment  of  girls  in  public  ways  should 
be  prohibited. 

Boys  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  should  not  be  permitted 
to  labor  in  mines  or  with  dangerous  machinery. 

If  parents  and  other  adults  are  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
delinquency  of  children,  they  should  be  held  penally  responsible. 

At  the  same  time,  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  should  be  so 
planned  as  to  lead  by  a  natural  transition  from  the  play  and  study 
of  childhood  to  the  specialized  industries  of  maturity,  by  means 
of  evening  schools,  technical  instruction  for  apprentices,  regula- 
tion of  hours  and  shifts,  so  that  youth  may  lay  a  broad  foundation 
for  the  specialization  of  the  factory  and  mill. 

Among  the  methods  of  preventive  philanthropy  is  that  of  new 

"  Suggested  by  the  paper  of  Mrs.  Florence  Kellev,  published  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology. 
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applications  of  the  principle  of  averaging  risks  or  "insurance." 
The  only  nation  which  has  thus  far  developed  a  system  as  com- 
prehensive as  social  need  and  as  our  present  social  science  justify 
is  Germany;  and  any  discussion  which  ignores  that  splendid 
system  must  be  regarded  as  tardy  and  provincial.  No  doubt  each 
country  must  construct  its  own  system,  but  any  legislature  which 
neglects  German  experience  and  success  falls  short  of  the  best 
wisdom. 

Sickness  being  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  dependence,  all  recent 
improvements  in  hygiene  and  sanitary  science,  with  their  practical 
applications  in  municipalities,  must  be  counted  among  the  direct 
means  of  preventing  pauperism.  The  contest  with  tuberculosis 
is  a  familiar  and  happy  illustration  of  labors  in  this  field.*^ 

6.  Philanthropy  would  still  have  a  large  and  even  higher  mis- 
sion if  the  commonwealth  could  by  a  stroke  abolish  pauperism  in 
all  its  present  forms.  Philanthropy  will  never  become  obsolete, 
but  will  merely  move  up  to  higher  levels.  There  will  always  be 
superior  and  inferior;  stronger  men  in  advance,  feebler  men  in 
the  rear;  but  all  will  be  members  of  the  same  community,  knit 
by  economic,  political,  and  moral  ties  into  one  orgfanization. 
Already  the  condition  of  social  dependents  is  far  higher  than  it 
was  a  century  ago.  Where  actual  misery  and  depravity  have  been 
abolished  —  if  that  time  ever  comes  —  there  will  still  be  work  for 
the  most  successful  on  behalf  of  those  less  gifted.  Much  of  our 
charitable  work  is  already  on  this  level.  In  rural  communities  the 
desperate  and  tragical  struggle  with  shameless  pauperism  is  often 
absent ;  there  are  no  "  poor,"  none  dependent  on  public  or  private 
relief ;  yet  in  many  villages  the  higher  charity  has  a  very  earnest 
mission.  There  are  still  spiritual  and  intellectual  dwarfs  to  be 
stimulated;  gossip  dissipates;  low  vice  lurks  in  unsuspected 
places;  and  those  who  lag  in  the  rear  hinder  the  march  of  the 
most  advanced. 

The  philanthropic  measures  which  have  been  developed  in 
presence  of  pathological  phenomena  have  reacted  upon  normal 
activities.    Thus,  for  example,  the  methods  of  studying  and  train- 

"  Other  illustrations  are  given  by  Dr.  E.  Munsterberg  in  his  paper  published 
in  this  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology. 
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ing  the  feeble-minded  and  the  juvenile  offenders,  and  the  vacation 
schools  for  summer  vagrants  among  children,  have  made  sub- 
stantial and  appreciated  contributions  to  the  science  of  education. 

Crises  in  commerce  and  industry  are  felt  to  be  pathological; 
but  a  scientific  study  of  crises  reveals  the  principles  which  should 
regulate  ordinary  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  widespread 
financial  ruin,  as  rules  and  laws  controlling  the  issue  of  currency, 
the  straining  of  credit,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  production  of 
commodities. 

The  labors  of  the  philanthropist  awaken  and  sustain  those 
social  habits  of  thought  and  sympathy  which  elevate  and  ennoble 
family  life,  refine  customs,  and  inform  legislation  with  a  universal 
moral  aim.  Mediaeval  charity  was  full  of  blunders,  but  its  fail- 
ures are  our  warnings,  and  its  spirit  of  devotion  inspires  us 
through  the  literary  monuments  of  its  typical  heroes.  In  a  similar 
way  the  institutions  and  laws  which  public  and  private  charity  are 
now  constructing  will  shine  over  the  waste  of  years  a  veritable 
pharos  for  the  centuries  to  come. 

Charles  Richmond  Henderson. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  POVERTY. 

Poverty  means  a  condition  where  there  is  lack  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  body  is  a 
necessity,  and  the  man  who  does  not  possess  the  means  necessary 
to  such  preservation  is  poor.  Whether  it  be  directly  through 
starvation,  or  indirectly  through  sickness  brought  on  by  insuffi- 
cient nourishment,  poverty  must  necessarily  lead  to  the  extinction 
of  the  physical  life.  The  individual's  instinctive  love  of  life  will 
not  allow  him  to  submit  to  this  result  without  resistance,  and  so  in 
one  way  or  another,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
lives,  he  struggles  against  it.  He  will  either  beg  the  means  of 
subsistence  from  his  fellows,  or,  if  this  fails,  he  will  resort  to 
fraud  or  force  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  it.  This  means  that  he  will 
strive  to  escape  want  by  secret  or  forcible  appropriation  of  the 
necessary  means  of  subsistence.  But  so  far  as  begging  and  force 
fail,  whether  it  be  because  his  fellow-men  are  also  poor,  or  because 
they  take  sufficient  precautions  to  protect  themselves  against  fraud 
and  force,  so  far  the  condition  of  poverty  continues  to  exist,  and 
that  consequence  of  physical  degeneration  makes  its  appearance 
which  penetrates  the  whole  being  through  disease,  through  moral 
neglect,  and  through  embitterment  of  soul.  Where  wider  circles 
of  population  fall  into  this  condition  we  speak  of  collective 
poverty,  in  contrast  to  individual  poverty. 

There  is  this  great  difference  between  poverty  and  all  other 
human  conditions,  that  the  man  who  suffers  from  it  has  at  his 
disposal  no  means  of  resistance  out  of  his  own  power;  that  here 
there  is  no  service  rendered  which  furnishes  a  claim  for  a  counter- 
service,  as  is  the  case  in  all  other  human  relations.  Hence  when 
help  is  rendered  to  the  poor,  be  it  by  the  individual  or  by  society 
in  its  various  forms,  the  question  is  always  of  a  service  without 
return.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  such  service  cannot  without 
further  ceremony  be  left  to  the  general  principles  governing 
economics  and  equity  which  otherwise  regulate  the  relation 
between  service  and  counter-service.    There  are  many  other  points 
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of  view  on  which  the  necessity  of  helping  the  poor  is  based.  They 
may  be  briefly  classified  as  "philanthropic"  and  "police."  The 
spectacle  of  a  human  being  suffering  from  want  is  so  affecting 
that  it  calls  out  the  feeling  of  sympathy  which  impels  his  fellow- 
men  to  help.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  police,  however,  the 
impulse  evoked  is  almost  the  direct  opposite  —  that  of  self- 
protection. 

When  an  indigent,  through  need  of  the  necessary  means  of 
subsistence,  resorts  to  fraud  or  force,  he  can  do  this  only  through 
a  breach  of  the  law.  Society,  which  imposes  a  penalty  on  such  a 
breach  of  its  laws,  must  guard  against  allowing  such  law-breaking, 
committed  through  the  force  of  a  natural  instinct,  to  have  the 
appearance  of  being  justifiable.  Means  must  be  taken  to  antici- 
pate such  an  instinctive  action  by  voluntarily  supplying  the  poor 
man  with  the  means  of  satisfying  his  natural  wants.  The  history 
of  poverty  furnishes  numerous  proofs  of  the  fact  that  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  is  under  all  circumstances  stronger  than  the 
fear  of  penalty.  The  whole  of  the  measures  by  means  of  which 
it  is  sought  to  alleviate  the  many  and  varied  conditions  of  poverty, 
we  designate  "poor-relief."  No  civilized  state  is  without  such 
measures,  although  in  various  countries  they  have  undergone  a 
very  different  development.  Their  foundation  is  laid  by  a  feeling 
of  fellowship,  which  at  first  centers  in  the  church  parish  and  is 
directly  shown  by  the  members  of  the  parish  toward  one  another. 
Hence  the  custom  passes  over,  as  a  religious  exercise,  to  the 
church  itself,  which  comes  to  recognize  a  definite  religious  duty 
toward  the  poor.  It  also  grows  up  out  of  that  feeling  of  fellow- 
ship which  neighbors  have,  manifests  itself  in  the  mutual  help  of 
those  bound  together  by  a  common  occupation  or  calling  into 
orders  of  knighthood,  religious  orders,  merchant  and  trade  guilds, 
unions,  brotherhoods,  and  associations,  and  finds  its  final  com- 
prehensive expression  in  the  recognition  of  the  duty  of  poor-relief 
through  political  organizations,  church,  province,  state.  Yet  its 
actual  development  assumes  very  different  forms.  In  the  Latin 
countries  the  exercise  of  poor-relief  and  charity  continues  to 
center  really  in  the  church.  In  the  Teutonic  countries,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  develops  from  an  ecclesiastical  to  an  ecclesiastico- 
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civil,  and  then  gradually  to  a  completely  civil,  poor-relief.  In 
keeping-  with  this  development,  the  ecclesiastical  poor-relief  in  the 
Teutonic  countries  remains  still  in  a  mere  modest,  supplementary 
position,  closely  confined  within  the  limits  of  those  bound  together 
by  a  common  creed.  The  opposite  is  the  case  in  the  Latin  coun- 
tries. Here  charity,  which  is  administered  through  churches, 
monasteries,  religious  orders,  and  charitable  endowments,  is  sup- 
plemented by  state  and  parish  measures.  The  traces  of  this  his- 
torical development  are  to  be  found  in  numerous  half-way  forms. 
For  example,  even  in  the  England  of  today  the  public  poor-relief 
is  administered  by  unions  which  correspond  to  the  several  church 
parishes.  In  the  French  bureaux  de  bienfaiscnce  and  in  the 
Italian  congregazione  di  caritd,  the  interest  of  the  community  at 
large  finds  expression  in  the  fact  that  the  mayor  is  the  chairman 
of  these  associations. 

To  these  public  and  semi-public  forms  of  poor-relief  there  is 
added  an  immense  number  of  private  charities,  which  either  pur- 
sue precisely  the  same  object  as  the  former,  or  else  supplement 
them  in  some  way  or  other.  Their  promoters  are  either  single 
individuals  or  societies  and  associations.  Above  all  things,  the 
standpoint  of  humanity  is  predominant  among  them,  although 
this  takes  different  forms  of  expression  at  different  periods.  The 
simple  command  to  love  one's  neighbor,  which  makes  it  a  duty  to 
help  one's  suffering  fellow-beings,  expresses  itself  in  almsgiving 
and  penitential  offerings  in  the  mediaeval  church,  where  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  giver  is  the  idea  in  the  foreground,  rather 
than  the  need  of  the  receiver.  The  charitable  foundations  of  the 
cities  that  grew  up  after  the  Reformation  are  the  expression  of  a 
powerful  sense  of  citizenship,  which  feels  itself  able  to  do  more 
for  its  impoverished  members  than  afford  them  mere  sustenance. 
The  period  of  rationalism  which  set  in  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  transformed  the  Christian  idea  of  love  of 
one's  neighbor  into  that  of  pure  humanity.  And  still  today 
impulses  to  relieve  suffering  are  produced  by  motives  of  the  most 
various  kinds.  The  means  to  this  end  are  pouring  in  today  as 
they  have  never  done  before.  The  applied  methods  of  relief, 
especially   where    sickness   and    infirmity   are   concerned,    have 
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reached  a  degree  of  excellence  all  out  of  comparison  with  that  of 
any  previous  period.  How  much  also  poor-relief  has  extended  its 
scope,  increased  its  means,  and  improved  its  methods!  The 
method  of  poor-relief  in  itself,  however,  can  boast  of  no  progress. 
It  was  and  continues  to  be  an  indispensable,  but  always  crude, 
means  of  contending  against  poverty.  So  far  as  we  can  speak 
here  of  progress  at  all,  it  is  not  to  be  found  within,  but  rather 
without,  the  proper  compass  of  poor-relief.  It  begins  at  the 
moment  when  poverty  is  no  longer  reckoned  with  as  a  condition 
established  by  the  will  of  God,  or  as  a  necessary  fact  of  human 
existence ;  and  the  question  is  thus  raised  whether  poor-relief  itself 
cannot  be  absolutely  banished  from  the  world  by  the  absolute 
abolition  of  poverty  itself  and,  without  prejudice  to  the  physical 
and  mental  inequalities  in  natural  gifts  which  divide  men,  by  the 
removal  of  that  monstrous  inequality  which  exists  in  the  things 
of  this  life.  From  this  point  of  view  the  problem  of  poverty  is 
a  problem  of  economics  and  sociology  which  investigates  the 
whole  relationship  of  man  to  man  and  to  nature  about  him,  and 
whose  final  aim  must  be  to  render  to  all  an  equitable  share  in  the 
treasures  that  are  to  be  wrung  from  nature  through  work,  and 
also,  by  the  creation  of  universal  prosperity,  to  banish  poverty 
from  the  world  as  the  very  contradiction  of  such  prosperity. 

With  an  insight  into  this  connection  of  the  matter  there  begins 
a  new  conception  of  social  and  economic  events.  We  hear  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  of  the  great  doctrine  of  individual 
freedom.  All  legal  obstacles  which  set  bounds  to  this  movement 
must  fall.  It  is  taught  that,  as  soon  as  everyone  has  liberty  to 
unfold  his  own  powers,  the  greatest  possible  guarantee  of  uni- 
versal prosperity  is  attained.  But  the  new  economic  develop- 
ment which,  imder  the  banner  of  steam  and  electricity,  leads  the 
way  to  a  new  era  of  discovery  and  invention,  in  reality  created 
colossal  riches  on  the  one  hand,  and  appalling  poverty  on  the 
other.  Poverty  is  not  removed,  but  increased,  and  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  riches  appears  still  sharper  and  more  pressing.  Man's 
ability  to  work  has  become  an  article  of  sale  which,  according  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  displays  a  tendency  toward  con- 
tinuous depreciation  as  population  increases.    So  economic  free- 
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dom  becomes  the  freedom  of  "  sweating,"  which  receives  only  the 
sHghtest  check  from  the  good-will  of  philanthropists.  The  im- 
mense pressure  from  above  calls  forth  the  counter-pressure 
from  below.  As  their  feeling  of  self-consciousness  develops,  the 
laboring  classes  seek  to  realize  themselves  as  a  unity,  and  in  their 
wishes,  needs,  and  point  of  view  to  oppose  themselves  to  the 
employing  class.  One  can  speak  of  this  movement  among  the 
laboring  classes  as  something  quite  new  in  the  history  of  sociology 
and  of  the  world.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  the  struggle  of  the  impoverished  classes  to  improve 
their  social  and  economic  condition  had  no  existence.  But  no 
movement  has  seized  hold  of  such  great  masses  of  people.  First 
of  all,  the  modem  means  of  communication  and  the  press,  together 
with  a  universal  political  freedom  which  has,  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle,  made  gp'eat  advances,  have  been  the  powers  which  have 
given  that  solidarity  to  modern  labor  which  is  its  peculiar  char- 
acteristic. This  movement  of  labor  to  realize  itself  as  a  great  | 
unity  gives  rise  to  the  modem  social  problem  of  which  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  forms  a  part.  As  a  part  of  the  social  problem  if* 
assumes  a  new  aspect.  The  conception  of  poor-relief,  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  term,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  labor  program,  the 
first  principle  of  which  is  self-help;  not  pity,  but  justice;  not  a 
prayer,  but  a  claim. 

This  social  conception  of  the  problem  increases  the  difficulty 
of  treating  it,  because  the  attention  is  now  directed  away  from  the 
outer  appearance  of  poverty  to  its  deep-lying  cause,  and  the 
trouble  now  is  to  find  those  measures  through  which  the  cause  of 
poverty  may  be  counteracted.  We  are  accustomed  to  classify  the 
causes  of  poverty  as  "general"  and  "particular."  The  former 
comprise  events  over  which  the  individual  has  no  influence,  such 
as  the  whole  organization  of  state  and  society,  business  crises, 
wars,  discoveries  and  inventions  which  revolutionize  a  whole 
branch  of  industry,  such  as  especially  the  replacing  of  hand  by 
machine  labor;  further,  destructive  events  of  nature,  such  as 
earthquakes,  conflagrations,  inundations,  epidemics,  etc.  Through 
all  these  causes  numberless  individuals  are  simultaneously  ren- 
dered penniless  and  countless  families  deprived  of  their  bread- 
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winners.  The  particular  causes  of  poverty  are  disease,  infirmity, 
old  age,  etc.,  which  are  again  to  be  distinguished  as  those  for 
which  the  individual  is  responsible  and  those  for  which  he  is  not 
responsible.  For  idleness,  prodigality,  drink  mania  and  unchas- 
tity  he  is  responsible;  for  youth,  old  age,  sickness,  and  infirmity, 
and  death  of  the  bread-winner  he  is  not  responsible.  Yet  a  sharp 
line  of  distinction  is  not  to  be  drawn  here.  A  bad  course  of  life, 
for  which  a  vicious  bringing  up  is  to  blame,  is  something  for 
which,  in  a  higher  sense,  the  individual  is  not  responsible.  More- 
over, a  similar  consideration  will  show  us  how  the  individual  case 
broadens  into  the  general.  Take,  for  example,  the  problem  of 
criminality  among  the  young — a  problem  which  has  lately  been 
the  subject  of  esf>ecially  earnest  consideration,  and  which  is  bound 
up  with  domestic  conditions.  In  like  manner,  the  sickness  of  the 
individual  assumes  a  general  importance  when  the  condition  of 
dwellings,  the  general  diet,  etc.,  deteriorate  the  health  of  the  popu- 
lation. And  if  the  state  of  dwellings  and  food  have  such  a  result, 
there  forces  itself  to  the  front  the  question  of  wage  and  labor 
conditions  which  do  not  allow  a  sufficient  expenditure  for  food 
and  dwelling.  And  from  this  wage  and  labor  question  we  are 
immediately  led  back  to  the  question  of  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions. In  short,  we  have  an  immense  variety  of  circumstances 
produced  through  causes  the  ultimate  source  of  which  is  hidden 
in  almost  impenetrable  obscurity.  Personal,  physical,  intellectual, 
and  mental  qualities  exercise  a  contributive,  but  not  decisive  influ- 
ence, where  the  determining  circumstances  are  more  powerful 
than  the  will  of  the  individual. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  in  particular  cases  to  press  back  to 
the  ultimate  cause,  yet  the  knowledge  of  the  connection  between 
the  individual  case  and  circumstances  in  general  affords  us  points 
of  view  for  the  measures  that  are  to  be  taken  to  counteract 
poverty.  Indeed,  it  is  this  insight  into  the  indissoluble  connection 
of  the  single  case  with  the  general  which  gives  its  decisive  char- 
acter to  the  efforts  of  today  to  solve  the  problem  of  poverty.  The 
well-worn  comparison  between  poverty  and  disease  here  obtrudes 
itself.  It  is  not  a  piece  of  court  plaster  fastened  over  a  wound 
which  heals  a  disease  whose  causes  lie  within,  but  only  the  treat- 
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ment  of  the  whole  bodily  condition,  the  improvement  of  the  vital 
forces,  the  restoration  of  regular  circulation  of  the  blood,  the 
stimulation  of  the  activity  of  the  heart.  Thus  poor-relief,  as  a 
means  of  protecting  the  poor  from  direct  want,  is  only  the  court 
plaster  which  serves  as  a  temporary  relief,  but  does  not  produce 
a  real  cure.  The  farther  the  measures  taken  to  counteract  poverty 
are  removed  from  this  most  external  measure  of  poor-relief,  the 
more  effective  are  they.  In  the  first  rank  stand  all  those  measures 
which  are  fitted  to  elevate  the  general  condition  of  prosperity. 
Here  belong  all  those  measures  which  concern  public  and  eco- 
nomic life,  commerce,  the  labor  market,  the  administration  of 
justice,  etc.,  and  also  the  question  of  protection  and  free  trade,  the 
conclusion  of  commercial  treaties,  the  extension  of  the  means  of 
communication  by  land  and  water.  In  a  similar  position  stand 
those  measures  for  the  elevation  of  the  public  weal  through  regu- 
lations promoting  health  and  education,  such  as  the  fundamental 
demand  of  universal  free  elementary  schools  and  of  night  schools, 
the  equipment  of  technical,  business,  and  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions, the  procuring  of  a  good  water  supply,  the  removal  of 
garbage,  the  supervision  of  slaughter-houses,  a  good  milk  supply, 
the  promotion  of  physical  training  in  the  schools  and  homes,  the 
furtherance  of  the  building  of  sanitary  dwellings  —  in  short,  those 
measures  which  are  fitted  to  improve  the  mental  and  physical  con- 
dition of  all  the  various  classes  of  population. 

The  second  division  is  formed  by  those  regulations  which  have 
to  do  with  single  occupations  and  classes,  especially  the  agri- 
cultural, artisan,  and  industrial  wage-earning  classes.  Of  first 
importance  here  is  the  regulation  of  the  labor  conditions,  the  legal 
protection  of  labor,  labor  coalition,  and  labor  employment  bureaus. 
Side  by  side  with  legal  regulations,  the  claim  to  the  highest 
importance  lies  with  the  activity  of  the  independent  organizations, 
of  the  artisan  associations  and  trade  unions,  of  producers'  and 
consumers'  leagues,  of  building  societies  —  in  short,  of  all  those 
associations  of  laborers  in  a  common  field  which  are  built  upon 
self-help  as  their  basal  principle,  and  whose  object  is  the  regula- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  labor  and  mutual  encouragement  and 
support. 
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The  third  division  has  so  far  to  do  with  the  causes  of  indi- 
vidual poverty  as  certain  circumstances  can  be  foreseen  which 
render  the  individual,  either  for  a  time  or  permanently,  incapable 
of  earning  his  bread.  Such  especially  are  disease,  accident,  dis- 
ability, age,  widowhood,  and  orphanage.  The  most  important 
measures  in  this  division  are  those  comprised  under  the  different 
forms  of  labor  insurance,  divided  into  sick,  disability,  old-age, 
accident,  out-of-work,  and  survivors'  insurance.  Such  insurance 
may  rest  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  legal  compulsion,  as  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  or  on  the  basis  of  friendly  societies,  as  in  England 
and  America;  which,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  the  first- 
mentioned  countries  also.  Labor  insurance  stands  in  its  effects 
next  to  poor-relief,  in  that  in  single  cases  it  removes  or  mitigates 
the  consequences  of  penury.  It  has  this  difference,  however,  from 
poor-relief  that  here  the  claim  is  based  on  the  ground  of  an 
acquired  right.  On  a  similar  basis  rest  the  claims  on  the  state, 
church,  and  corporations  for  pensions,  retiring  allowances,  or 
maintenance  of  widows  and  orphans. 

Sharply  divided  from  these  measures  for  the  advance  of 
general  prosperity,  of  self-help,  and  of  social  prophylaxis,  there 
exist,  in  the  last  place,  the  measures  against  poverty  which  consti- 
tute poor-relief  proper.  The  man  whom  these  general  measures 
for  the  public  good  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  from  falling  into 
poverty;  who,  in  the  case  of  lost  capacity  to  earn  his  living,  or 
want  of  work,  cannot  fall  back  on  the  help  of  those  upon  whom  he 
has  some  special  claim,  nor  has  the  right  to  claim  help  from 
insurance  —  such  a  man  has  no  other  resource  than  to  accept  out- 
side help,  which  is  offered  by  poor-relief  and  charity  —  a  help 
which  has  this  peculiarity  that  it  stands  outside  the  compass  of 
that  reciprocal  service  which  determines  and  sets  definite  bounds 
to  all  other  economic  relations.  The  results  of  this  peculiar  rela- 
tionship are  plainly  recognizable  on  the  side  of  both  giver  and 
receiver.  The  g^ver  is  inclined  to  limit  his  gifts  to  what  is  only 
absolutely  necessary,  because  he  gives  without  return ;  the  receiver 
is  humiliated  by  the  gift,  because  he  can  do  nothing  in  return. 
Hardness  on  the  one  side,  bitterness  on  the  other,  are  conse- 
quently in  great  measure  bound  up  with  the  exercise  of  poor- 
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relief.  And  where  poor-relief  is  not  administered  in  this  hard 
way,  or  where  it  reaches  a  lavish  or  actually  prodigal  extent,  it 
escapes  indeed  arousing  the  feeling  of  bitterness,  but  produces  in 
its  stead  other,  and  no  less  dangerous,  evils,  above  all  the  evil  of 
accustoming  the  receiver  to  free  g^fts,  of  making  him  covetous,  of 
lessening  his  efforts  to  maintain  himself  out  of  his  own  endeavors. 
Where  poor-relief  so  degenerates  it  becomes  mere  almsgiving, 
which  has  as  its  inevitable  consequence  the  unlimited  increase  of 
tlie  number  of  those  seeking  help.  The  lamentable  fact  that  heads 
of  families  desert  their  wives  and  children  is  really  fostered  by  the 
feeling,  encouraged  through  the  administration  of  adequate  poor- 
relief,  that  sufificient  provision  will  be  made,  without  the  presence 
and  work  of  the  head  of  the  family,  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
dependent  upon  him.  Nay  more:  where  greater  riches  afford 
the  means  of  a  lavish  distribution  of  charity,  the  begging  of  char- 
itable assistance  becomes  a  business  which  supplies  itself  with 
specific  expedients  in  order  to  secure  its  share  of  the  superfluous 
wealth  without  any  effort.  The  appearance  of  poverty  is  feigned. 
Hypocrisy,  lying,  and  cunning  in  written  and  personal  representa- 
tion form  the  stock  in  trade  of  this  beggar  business,  which,  esti- 
mated by  its  moral  quality,  rivals  the  trade  of  the  card  sharper, 
receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and  defrauder. 

Thus  the  conduct  of  society  toward  poverty  continues  to 
oscillate  between  two  evils  —  the  evil  of  insufficient  care  for  the 
indigent,  with  the  resulting  appearance  of  an  ever-increasing 
impoverishment  which  acts  as  an  incentive  to  begging  and  crime ; 
and  the  evil  of  a  reckless  poor-relief,  with  the  resulting  appearance 
of  far-reaching  abuses,  the  lessening  of  the  spirit  of  independence, 
and  the  patronage  of  begging  and  vagrancy.  The  history  of 
poverty  is  for  the  most  part  a  history  of  these  constantly  observed 
evils  and  of  the  efforts  to  remove  them,  or  at  least  to  reduce  their 
dimensions.  No  age  has  succeeded  in  solving  this  problem.  In 
the  early  Christian  church  the  duty  of  poor-relief  was  based  upon 
the  love  of  one's  neighbor,  and  the  members  of  this  community 
looked  upon  each  other  as  brothers  and  sisters  whose  duty  it  was 
to  render  help  to  one  another.  Thus  it  was  possible  for  a  limited 
circle  and  for  a  limited  time  in  some  measure  to  avoid  both 
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these  evils.  But  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  church,  now  become  a 
public  power,  encouraged  and  increased  jxDverty  to  an  appalling 
extent,  without  being  able  in  a  corresponding  degree  to  meet  the 
problem  of  helping  the  indigent.  The  state  authorities  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  especially  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  in  spite  of  their  stringent  laws 
against  begging,  remained  powerless  to  contend  with  beggary  and 
vagrancy.  The  other  course  which,  with  overflowing  love  and 
compassion,  sought  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  the  poor,  which  finds 
expression  in  the  Gilbert's  Act  of  England  with  its  system  of 
allowances,  or  the  French  law  of  1811  concerning  the  anonymous 
reception  of  children,  plainly  showed,  in  the  appalling  increase  of 
the  number  of  able-bodied  persons  demanding  support  and  of 
deserted  children,  where  a  too  charitable  conception  of  the  admin- 
istration of  poor-relief  must  lead.  Today  we  stand  face  to 
face  with  the  same  problem.  Public  poor-relief  and  private 
charity  wage  the  thousand-year-old  battle  over  the  successful 
administration  of  poor-relief  and  the  prevention  of  its  abuses,  and 
reap  today  precisely  the  same  experience  as  was  reaped  in  times 
past  —  that  human  nature,  in  spite  of  all  economic  and  technical 
advance,  in  this  respect  has  undergone  no  change.  Hence  also 
arises  the  very  noteworthy  fact  that  the  most  modern  poor-relief 
directs  its  attention  more  than  ever  to  the  simple  administration 
of  poor-relief  in  the  early  Christian  church,  and  that  the  much- 
talked-about  "Elberfeld  system"  is  nothing  else  at  bottom  than 
an  attempt  to  revive  that  old  form  of  administration  on  systematic 
lines.  Thus  there  stands  in  the  foreground  of  all  discussion  con- 
cerning the  proper  form  of  poor-relief  the  question  of  organiza- 
tion. If  poor-relief  is  to  help  the  needy  according  to  his  need,  and 
have  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  undeserving,  it  must  have  for  this 
purpose  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  those  who 
apply  for  help.  This  knowledge  can  be  obtained  only  through 
direct  examination  in  the  home  of  the  indigent,  through  observ- 
ing his  mode  of  life,  his  household  management,  the  conduct  of 
his  family,  etc.;  and  must  be  supplemented  by  inquiry  in  other 
directions,  of  the  employer,  neighbors,  fellow-tenants,  etc.^.  This 
makes  necessary  a  special  equipment  for  examination  which  shall 
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stand  in  fitting  relation  to  the  number  of  those  seeking  help.  In 
this  regard,  the  greatest  success  is  displayed  by  the  communities 
which  are  able  to  raise  a  sufficient  number  of  volunteer  helpers 
who  enter  into  intercourse  with  the  indigent  in  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  love.  Herein  lie  the  roots  and  the  power  of  the  Elber- 
feld  system,  already  referred  to.  The  paid  helper  is  perhaps  better 
trained,  but  he  lacks  that  vital  element  of  love  which  distinguishes 
the  voluntary  helper.  It  is  true  that  the  voluntary-assistance  office 
must  have  rooted  itself  in  law  and  custom,  as  has  been  predomi- 
nantly the  case  in  German  communities.  This  custom  hardly  exists 
in  England  and  America.  Hence  the  predominance  of  indoor 
over  outdoor  poor-relief  in  both  these  countries.  In  its  place, 
however,  America  and  England  can  point  to  a  very  g^eat  develop- 
ment in  the  sphere  of  private  charity,  which  centers  in  the  chari- 
table organizations  and  societies,  and  offer  here  wider  oppor- 
tunities not  only  to  volunteer  helpers  but  also  to  paid  workers  who 
are  trained  by  various  plans  and  now  by  highly  developed  schools 
of  philanthropy.  The  most  valuable  assistance  rendered  by 
woman  makes  itself  conspicuous  in  the  sphere  of  private  charity, 
and  leads  to  the  demand,  now  advanced  alike  in  all  civilized  states, 
that  in  public  poor-relief  woman  shall  have  equal  rights  and  duties 
with  man. 

The  method  of  rendering  assistance  is  closely  bound  up  with 
the  question  of  the  organization  of  poor-relief.  The  German 
preference  for  outdoor  relief  is  without  doubt  a  result  of  the  old 
custom  of  employing  the  help  of  volunteer  assistants.  In  England 
the  great  reform  of  1834  established  as  the  very  test  of  indigency 
the  readiness  of  the  applicant  for  help  to  enter  an  institution  in 
which  he  had  to  forego  his  freedom  of  movement  and  many  of  his 
accustomed  enjoyments  of  life.  Whether  this  demand  is  expe- 
dient or  not  is  today  a  matter  of  much  dispute.  The  transactions 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities,  and  the  reports  of  state 
boards  and  of  the  English  Central  Poor  Board,  contain  numerous 
discussions  of  the  matter.  That  the  number  of  those  receiving 
assistance  is  lessened  by  a  stringent  application  of  the  principle  is 
without  doubt.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  remains  doubtful 
whether  in  this  way  adequate  relief  is  in  all  cases  afforded,  and 
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whether  it  is  not  much  more  true  that  the  rendering  of  money 
assistance  to  the  indigent  restores  him  more  quickly  to  a  condition 
of  independence,  and  that  the  poorhouse  tends  to  make  him  a 
permanent  subject  of  poor-relief.  Moreover,  it  has  often  been 
observed  that  a  strict  application  of  the  principle  of  indoor  relief 
leads  to  an  increase  of  those  two  evils  already  mentioned  —  the 
want  of  those  who  are  in  real  need,  but  whose  pride  is  too  great 
to  allow  them  to  enter  the  poorhouse ;  and  the  resort  of  the  others 
to  begging  and  vagrancy,  which  they  find  more  comfortable  and 
profitable.  More  than  this,  neither  England  nor  America  would 
be  in  a  position  consistently  to  carry  out  its  system  of  indoor 
relief,  were  it  not  richly  supplemented  by  private  charity  which 
mitigates  the  severities  of  the  system.  Moreover,  an  increasing 
insight  into  the  connection  between  poverty  on  the  one  hand,  and 
disease  and  immorality  on  the  other,  in  all  civilized  countries,  and 
not  least  in  America  and  England,  has  had  the  result  of  so  nar- 
rowing the  sphere  of  indoor  relief  that  all  those  classes  of  indi- 
gents are  refused  admittance  which  need  special  medical  attend- 
ance, and  for  whose  moral  welfare  dangers  are  to  be  feared  from  a 
stay  in  the  workhouse.  Above  all  is  this  true  of  the  sick  and  the 
young.  In  its  relation  to  the  children  especially  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  system  of  family  relief,  and  the  separation  of  children 
from  adults,  noteworthy.  In  sick-relief  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance  to  render  the  relief  at  the  right  moment  to  insure  the 
cure  of  the  patient  and,  where  possible,  to  seize  the  disease  at  a 
stage  in  which  restoration  of  the  power  of  earning  his  own  living 
may  be  successfully  accomplished.  In  this  respect  the  movement 
for  combating  the  evil  of  tuberculosis  is  especially  of  far-reaching 
importance. 

The  question  of  good  organization,  as  well  as  the  question  of 
adequate  relief,  is  handled  by  general  efforts  of  the  most  various 
kinds,  in  which  public  poor-relief  and  private  charity  take  part  in 
different  ways.  This  very  diversity,  however,  conceals  two  serious 
dangers  —  lack  of  unity  on  the  one  side,  and  overlapping  on  the 
other.  To  counteract  these  dangers  it  is  necessary  that  the 
directors  of  public  poor-relief  and  the  different  representatives  of 
private  charity  should  associate  with  one  another  for  the  purpose 
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of  devising  a  systematic  and  mutually  complementary  relief. 
Information  about  the  indigent,  as  it  is  sought  in  the  "charity 
organization  societies,"  in  the  offices  centraux  des  oeuvres  de  bien- 
faisance,  in  the  Vereinen  gegen  Verarmung,  and  in  the  informa- 
tion bureaus,  directs  the  indigent  to  the  place  where  he  can  best 
find  help,  and  leads  to  the  discovery  of  those  persons  who  misuse 
poor-relief  and  charity.  Information  about  charitable  institutions, 
as  given  in  the  digests  and  directories  of  great  cities,  show  what 
measures  are  available,  and  how  they  can  properly  be  made  use  of. 
Beyond  this  activity,  exercised  almost  exclusively  by  private 
parties,  the  need,  at  any  rate,  makes  itself  felt  for  a  definite  deter- 
mination of  the  proper  management  and  application  of  the  means 
of  poor-relief  and  charity.  And  here  very  different  possibilities 
are  open.  The  whole  public  poor-relief  may  be  placed  under  one 
central  board  of  control  which  is  authorized  permanently  to 
supervise  all  the  institutions  and  establishments  that  stand  under 
it,  to  vote  the  estimates,  to  censure  abuses,  and  to  compel  their 
redress  by  the  authority  of  the  law.  The  most  stringent  form  of 
supervision  is  exercised  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  Eng- 
land, with  the  assistance  of  general  inspectors,  local  inspectors, 
and  auditors.  All  boards  of  poor-relief  are  required  to  furnish 
regular  returns,  which  render  possible  general  poverty  statistics  at 
once  of  scientific  and  practical  utility.  In  France,  so  far  as  one 
can  speak  of  a  public  system  of  poor-relief — that  is,  as  far  as 
care  for  children,  aliens,  and  the  diseased  is  concerned  —  the 
supervision  lies  with  a  special  department  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior  —  the  directeur  de  V assistance  publique.  He  has  as  an 
advisory  board  the  conseil  superieur  de  I'assistance  publique, 
which  undertakes  an  exhaustive  examination  of  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  poverty  and  charity,  and  expresses  its  judgment  upon  them. 
In  Belgium,  a  proposed  law  provides  for  a  similar  institution. 
In  Italy,  in  accordance  with  a  law  wihch  went  into  force  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  central  government  board  —  the  consiglio  superiore 
di  assistanza  e  beneficenza  pubblica — and  besides  for  each 
separate  province  a  provincial  board  of  commissioners  —  cotn- 
missione  di  assistenza  e  di  beneficenza  pubblica  —  are  created.  The 
latter  is  authorized  to  exercise  direct  supervision  over  the  local 
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boards  of  management,  and  to  interfere  in  their  action ;  while  the 
intention  is  that  the  functions  of  the  central  board  should  be  more 
of  an  advisory  nature.  In  the  new  laws  of  certain  Swiss  cantons 
and  of  the  Austrian  crown  lands  the  institution  of  inspectors  of 
poverty  has  been  recently  introduced.  In  Germany  there  is  no 
such  central  authority  in  charge  of  poverty.  The  supervision  of 
poverty  here  forms  a  part  of  the  general  government  supervision 
whose  duty  it  is  to  guard  against  all  pernicious  measures,  whatso- 
ever they  may  be. 

In  the  United  States,  of  late  years,  public  opinion  has  taken  a 
very  lively  interest  in  this  question,  from  the  point  of  view  as  to 
whether  such  supervision  is  desirable  and  permissible.  One  must 
place  over  against  this  the  institutions  of  the  Old  World,  where 
the  old  absolutism  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  self-govern- 
ment, from  which  in  modern  times  it  seeks  to  free  itself.  The 
exact  opposite  is  the  case  in  the  United  States,  where  from  first  to 
last  constitution  and  government  are  based  on  democratic  prin- 
ciples. The  result  is  that  an  encroachment  here  on  the  part  of 
central  government  authorities  would  be  viewed  beforehand,  from 
the  standpoint  of  political  freedom,  with  much  greater  distrust. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  universally  agreed  that  the  government 
authorities  have  the  right  to  remedy  public  evils  and  abuses  from 
the  standpoint  of  state  protection,  and  to  exercise  supervision 
over  state  institutions  proper.  The  problem  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult when  the  question  is  raised  concerning  the  supervision  of  the 
remaining  public  institutions,  and  those  which  receive  aid  from 
public  funds;  and  still  more  difficult  when  purely  private  charity 
comes  to  be  considered.  The  question  has  been  answered  in  the 
United  States,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  in  very  different 
ways.  First  of  all,  a  "  State  Board  of  Charities  "  was  founded  in 
Massachusetts  in  1863.  New  York  and  Ohio  followed  in  1867. 
They  bear  very  different  names.  Thus  the  above-mentioned  State 
Board  of  Charities  is  in  Washington  and  Wisconsin  designated 
the  "  State  Board  of  Control ; "  in  Iowa,  "  Board  of  Control  of 
State  Institutions;"  in  Maryland,  "Board  of  State  Aid  and 
Charities ;  "  and  so  on.  Already  in  the  names  which  they  bear  the 
essential  difference  makes  itself  felt,  for  which  the  Ohio  and  Iowa 
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systems  form  the  respective  types.  In  the  one  case  it  assumes  the 
form  of  a  control,  accompanied  by  the  power  of  compelling,  by 
government  authority,  the  adoption  of  measures  of  improvement. 
In  the  other  case  there  is  simply  a  supervision,  with  the  authority 
of  exercising  advisory  powers  solely.  In  some  states  the  author- 
ity is  intrusted  to  several  boards.  Thus  there  exist  in  Massachu- 
setts a  State  Board  of  Charities;  in  Maryland  and  New  York, 
besides  this,  a  special  Commission  in  Lunacy.  In  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  supervision  of  private  charities,  the  fact  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  here  voluntary  contributions  are  in 
question,  and  that  as  a  rule  everyone  must  be  allowed  to  spend  his 
means  in  his  own  way.  Yet  it  is  only  right  to  remember  that,  just 
as  the  state  interferes  in  the  management  of  insurance,  banking, 
and  manufacturing,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  society, 
so  also  the  welfare  of  society  is  concerned  with  certain  spheres  of 
private  charity.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  care  of  children 
and  the  housing  of  sick,  old,  and  helpless  people  in  institutions. 
The  movement  toward  such  a  conception  of  the  matter,  however, 
has  received  a  severe  check  through  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  of  New  York,  which  denied  that  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  in  New  York  had  the  right  of  supervising  the  measures 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  As  an 
actual  fact,  in  consequence  of  this  decision  more  than  half  of  the 
charitable  societies  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  supervision  of 
the  board. 

In  the  countries  of  the  Old  World  this  question  receives  very 
different  answers.  While  in  Giermany  again  the  supervision  of 
private  charity  is  only  a  part  of  state  supervision  in  general,  in 
England  charitable  endowments  in  particular  are  assigned  to 
charity  commissioners,  whose  influence,  however,  is  rather 
limited.  In  France  the  very  vigorous  fight  over  this  question 
keeps  pace  with  the  fight  over  the  bounds  between  church  and 
state.  In  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  the  powers  of  supervision  of  the 
state  authorities  have  been  greatly  widened  by  the  law  of  1890, 
and  by  the  institution  of  the  new  central  boards  of  control  already 
mentioned.  All  these  measures  point  to  where  the  highest  impor- 
tance lies.    This  is  not  simply  in  a  supervision  which  shall  secure 
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the  remedy  of  whatever  abuses  exist,  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
well-organized  administration;  but  in  furnishing  the  instrument 
of  this  administration  with  the  most  successful  modes  of  manage- 
ment ;  in  studying  and  making  known  new  methods,  especially  in 
the  sphere  of  insanity  and  of  disease,  as  well  as  of  the  protection 
of  children ;  and  in  general  in  elevating  poor-relief  and  charity  to 
a  higher  stage.  And  as  the  bounds  between  public  relief  and 
private  charity  have  never  been  completely  defined,  there  enters, 
side  by  side  with  the  activity  of  the  government,  a  very  active 
private  propaganda  waged  by  the  great  charitable  societies,  and 
also  by  societies  confined  to  the  several  departments  of  charitable 
effort.  Here  belong  the  English  Poor  Law  Conferences — an 
annual  assembly  of  those  who  administer  public  relief,  to  take 
council  on  all  questions  to  which  poor-relief  gives  rise ;  and  also 
the  "  Congres  national  d'assistance  publique  et  de  bienfaisance 
privee  "  in  France,  and  the  "  Congresso  di  beneficenza  "  in  Italy. 
In  Germany  it  is  the  German  Association  for  Poor-Relief  and 
Charity  which,  during  its  twenty-five  years  of  existence,  has  in 
the  most  thorough  manner  discussed  all  questions  that  appertain 
here,  and  has  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence  on  state  legisla- 
tion, on  the  control  of  poor-relief  in  the  cities,  and  on  the  develop- 
ment of  private  charity.  In  the  United  States,  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  and  the  State  Confer- 
ences possess  an  equal  importance.  Very  real  service  is  also 
rendered  by  the  Charity  Organization  Societies  and  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association.  International  congresses  for  poor- 
relief  and  charity  have  been  repeatedly  held,  for  the  most  part  in 
connection  with  the  world's  expositions,  such  as  in  1856  in  Brus- 
sels, in  1857  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  1862  in  London,  in 
1889  and  1900  in  Paris,  etc.  At  the  international  congress  held  in 
Paris  in  1900  it  was  decided,  through  the  appointment  of  a  stand- 
ing committee,  that  an  international  congress  should  be  convoked 
at  intervals  of  five  years.  The  next  will  take  place  in  Milan  in 
1905. 

In  this  connection  there  is  still  one  point  that  deserves  atten- 
tion. The  distinction  between  public  and  private  poor-relief  rests 
on  the  fact  that  the  one  is  regulated  by  law,  and  the  expense,  com- 
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ing  out  of  the  means  of  the  rate-payer,  may  be  contested ;  while 
private  relief  is  voluntary,  and  is  administered  out  of  voluntary 
contributions.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  between  public  and 
voluntary  relief  is  not  so  prominent  in  practical  administration  as 
theoretical  considerations  would  lead  one  to  think.  Moreover,  in 
countries  of  which  voluntary  poor-relief  is  characteristic  the  civic 
authorities  place  very  considerable  public  means  at  the  disposal  of 
those  who  manage  this  voluntary  relief ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  poorer  communities  of  Germany  or  England  the  public 
relief  falls  far  short  of  the  demands  made  upon  it.  Moreover, 
the  prevalence  of  voluntary  relief  does  not  exclude  the  state  or  the 
community  from  appropriating  means  for  single  objects.  Thus 
in  France  the  care  for  children  and  the  insane  devolves  upon  the 
departements,  and  the  care  for  the  sick,  on  the  local  communities, 
to  which,  however,  the  state  grants  considerable  assistance.  On 
the  whole,  the  participation  of  the  state  and  its  greater  associa- 
tions in  the  burden  of  poor-relief  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
modern  development  of  public  relief.  The  whole  body  of  modem 
legislation  on  poor-relief  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria 
provides  for  considerable  state  and  provincial  aid  for  poor-relief, 
and  lays  on  the  state  or  the  province  direct  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  certain  classes  of  poor,  for  example,  especially  the  insane, 
the  infirm,  and  idiots.  Moreover,  a  marked  tendency  to  introduce, 
or  at  least  to  extend  the  sphere  of,  public  relief  makes  itself  evi- 
dent in  the  Latin  countries,  as  in  the  French  law  of  1895  concern- 
ing the  care  of  the  sick,  in  the  Italian  law  of  1890  on  public 
charity,  and  in  the  proposed  legislation  in  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  which  has  not  yet  been  discarded. 

These  efforts  to  increase  the  sphere  of  public  relief  are  at  first 
surprising,  and  appear  to  stand  in  contradiction  to  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  —  to  counteract  poverty 
rather  by  methods  of  prevention  and  by  measures  calculated  to 
increase  prosperity  in  general.  Yet  here  there  is  no  contradiction, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  poor-relief  on  its  side 
has  imbued  itself  with  a  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  all  such 
measures  of  prevention,  and  is  directing  its  efforts  to  become  what 
we  today  are  accustomed  to  call  "  social  relief."    The  legislation 
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on  the  education  of  abandoned  children,  the  oldest  of  which  dates 
back  scarcely  twenty  years,  rests  on  the  principle  of  this  knowl- 
edge. It  administers  poor-relief  to  the  children,  with  the  aim  of 
preventing  the  young  who  g^ow  up  under  the  direction  of  this  law 
from  falling  in  future  years  into  a  condition  of  poverty.  A  like 
tendency  is  displayed  by  the  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  children,  the  juvenile  courts,  the  promotion  of  immigration  to 
Canada,  the  equipment  of  school  ships,  etc.  The  care  for  disease 
has  a  far  wider  aim  than  the  mere  care  of  the  patient.  It  searches 
out  the  lurking-places  of  disease  in  order  to  tear  it  out  by  the 
roots.  It  is  no  wonder  that  new  problems  have  everywhere 
sprung  up,  where  the  light  of  new  sanitary  and  social  knowledge 
has  lit  up  the  corners  and  holes  of  poverty,  and  where  the  young 
science  of  sociology  has  taught  us  to  understand  economic  and 
social  phenomena.  One  need  here  only  call  to  mind  the  very 
recent  movement  for  attacking  tuberculosis  and  the  abuse  of 
alcohol.  At  the  same  time,  this  movement  against  tuberculosis 
beyond  all  others  makes  very  manifest  how  far  we  are  still 
removed  from  a  healthy  condition  of  affairs,  and  how  today,  in 
spite  of  every  effort,  millions  of  our  fellow-beings  still  live  in  such 
unfavorable  conditions  in  respect  to  lodging,  food,  and  education, 
that  they  fall  victims  in  frightful  numbers  to  this  disease.  No  one 
who  knows  the  circumstances  can  help  seeing  that  all  these  meas- 
ures, such  as  dispensaries,  sanatoriums  for  consumptives,  and 
administration  of  poor-relief,  have  no  importance  in  comparison 
with  the  possession  of  permanent  and  remunerative  employment, 
which  renders  possible  the  procuring  of  sanitary  dwellings  and 
sufficient  nourishment,  and  strengthens  the  power  of  resistance 
against  that  frightful  disease.  But  just  this  knowledge  points  us 
the  way,  not  indeed  of  solving  the  problem  of  poverty,  but  of 
bringing  ourselves  in  some  degree  nearer  its  solution,  in  that  we 
see  in  this  knowledge,  which  has  grown  up  out  of  the  social  sub- 
soil of  our  time,  the  most  important  sign  of  progress,  and  in  that 
we  place  the  furthering  of  general  prosperity  and  the  elevation  of 
the  working  classes  before  even  the  very  best  measures  of  poor- 
relief  and  charity. 
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And  here  we  must  not  be  led  astray  by  the  fact  that  today 
these  measures  still  demand  an  immense  expenditure  of  public  and 
private  means,  and  that  in  the  immediate  future  the  question  will 
be  rather  of  an  increase  than  of  a  diminution  of  this  expenditure. 
And  so  far  as  we  strive  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  in  this  sphere, 
and  to  effect  improvement,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
poor-relief  and  charity  must  always  be  content  with  the  most 
humble  position  among  those  measures  which  are  directed  against 
poverty.  He  who  helps  the  needy  to  help  himself  does  better  than 
he  who  supports  the  poor.  The  most  earnest  effort  of  every  true 
friend  of  the  poor  must  always  be  directed  toward  making  poor- 
relief  itself  superfluous.* 

EmIL   MiJNSTERBERG. 
Beslik. 

^  A  paper  read  in  the  Social  Science  Department  of  the  Congress  of  Arts  and 
Science,  St.  Louis,  September,  1904. 


METAPHYSICAL  ELEMENTS   IN  SOCIOLOGY. 

I. 

Ever  since  the  appearance  of  the  Cours  de  philosophie  positive 
of  Auguste  Comte,  and  the  Principles  of  Sociology  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  the  scientific  mind  has  been  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  a  body  of  phenomena  which  needed  an  explanation  pecuHar  to 
themselves.  Some  aspect  of  this  body  had,  of  course,  been  treated 
in  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  in  later  political  philos- 
ophies. But  the  awakening  of  the  spirit  of  scientific  investigation 
brought  with  it  the  demand  that,  just  as  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness in  individuals  were  being  considered  according  to 
scientific  principles,  so  the  phenomena  which  were  the  objective 
results  of  the  activities  of  those  conscious  individuals  should  also 
be  studied.  Psychology  was  for  a  long  time  simply  a  part  of  a 
philosophy.  Modern  thought,  in  securing  for  psychology  a  place 
in  scientific  research,  has  been  able  to  make  it  a  definite  branch  of 
learning,  occupying  a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  knowledge  between 
the  physical  sciences  and  philosophy,  with  a  method  of  investiga- 
tion all  its  own.  Sociology  seems  at  present  to  be  undergoing  the 
formative  period  which  psychology  has  undergone;  it  seems  to 
be  slowly  working  out  its  place  in  the  realm  of  thought.  Much 
has  been  said  concerning  the  relationship  of  sociology  to  the 
various  sciences,  but  little  concerning  its  relation  to  philosophy. 
In  view  of  the  unique  place  which  psychology  holds  in  reference 
to  philosophical  thought,  and  in  view  of  the  very  vital  relationship 
between  the  material  with  which  the  two  sciences  have  to  deal,  it 
might  prove  to  be  worth  our  while  to  look  into  the  relationship  of 
sociology  to  philosophy;  to  ask  whether  there  is  a  metaphysical 
element  in  sociology,  and,  in  case  there  should  be  one,  to  ask  what 
it  is,  and  whether  it  is  a  necessary  one,  or  whether  it  can  be  suc- 
cessfully eliminated. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of  sociology  to  meta- 
physics we  are  called  upon  at  the  outset  to  consider  the  province 
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of  metaphysics,  and  the  data  upon  which  it  is  based ;  then  to  ask 
ourselves  the  same  question  with  reference  to  sociology.  With 
that  before  us,  we  are  ready  to  pass  to  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
relationship  between  the  two  disciplines,  in  reference  both  to  the 
content  involved  and  the  point  of  view  taken  by  the  knowing  sub- 
ject in  his  relation  to  that  content. 

Metaphysics  deals  with  what  is  or  exists.  It  starts  from 
experience,  since  in  any  investigation  we  must  start  with  what  is 
nearest  and  best  known  to  us.  Its  problem,  then,  is  to  attempt  to 
find  out  the  nature,  meaning,  and,  more  specifically,  the  final 
significance  of  reality.  These  are  considerations  which  from  the 
standpoint  of  science  do  not  emerge ;  for  science  is  content  simply 
with  taking  the  phenomena  themselves.  Metaphysics,  however, 
when  it  looks  into  the  nature  of  reality,  seeks  to  find  out  the  form 
that  reality  takes,  whether  it  be  material,  conscious,  and  so  on. 
But  this  is  merely  one  part  of  the  metaphysical  problem.  Science 
tries  to  get  a  generalized  law  of  the  behavior  of  things,  but  it 
does  not  concern  itself  with  the  question  of  how  and  why  this  law 
of  behavior  came  to  be  what  it  is.  Metaphysics  takes  up  the 
search  at  this  point  and  seeks  some  inner  principle  from  which 
this  law  of  behavior  springs.  This  is  the  search  for  the  meaning  of 
reality;  that  is,  e.  g.,  certain  actions  of  an  individual  are  under- 
stood only  when  we  know  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is,  of  what  sort 
the  character  is  which  regulates  those  actions.  When  we  inquire 
into  the  final  significance  of  reality,  we  try  to  get,  not  alone  the 
spring  of  all  things,  but  also  their  final  goal  reduced  to  unity; 
in  other  words,  to  understand  reality  in  the  light  of  some  all- 
comprehending  unity. 

Does  experience  give  us  reality  ?  is  the  first  question ;  and  an 
examination  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  confronted 
by  a  contradiction  if  we  hold  that  behind  phenomena  there  is  a 
reality  which  is  entirely  simple  and  unrelated ;  for  such  a  simple, 
unrelated  reality  could  give  itself  no  manifestation,  and  therefore 
there  would  be  no  phenomena.  If  the  real  cannot  be  simple  and 
unrelated,  then  we  must  hold  that  the  real  must  be  thought  of  as 
internally  complex;  and  not  only  that,  but  that  it  is  of  its  very 
nature  to  manifest  itself  in  phenomena,  and  so  become  the  con- 
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tent  of  experience.  Thus  the  reahty  of  the  phenomenal  world 
and  of  our  experience  may  be  established ;  and  not  alone  this,  but 
it  is  also  shown  that  the  world  of  reality  has  an  inner  nature 
which  can  be  conceived  of  after  the  analogies  of  experience.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  reality  must  be  thought 
of  as  coextensive  with  finite  experience,  for  that  would  lead  to  the 
denial  of  much  which,  on  other  grounds,  we  shall  find  we  are  con- 
strained to  assert  as  real.^ 

Having  fixed  the  point  of  departure  and  aim  of  metaphysical 
thought,  any  such  investigation  must  next  determine  the  point 
of  view  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  its  method,  which  is  insepara- 
bly connected  with  it.  eMtaphysics  arises  out  of  a  fundamental 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  subject  for  explanation  deeper  than 
that  given  by  science,  and  is  found  to  culminate  in  making  its 
central  principle  one  other  than  that  of  science.  The  individual 
may  look  at  his  world  as  entirely  external  to  himself,  and  so  he 
sees  a  plurality  of  events ;  but  he  cannot  get  farther  than  generali- 
zation and  causal  reference.  The  other  and  more  direct  mode  of 
approach  is  through  appreciation.  By  appreciation  I  mean  a 
sympathetic  identification  of  the  subject  or  individual  with  the 
world  in  which  the  individual  sees  himself  as  an  agent  realizing 
his  world  in  an  experience  which  is  individual  for  himself.  He 
thinks  himself  as  part  of  the  stream  of  the  world-process,  and  so 
looks  at  the  rest  of  this  stream  as  like  himself  in  that  it  can  be 
realized  by  him  just  as  he  realizes  his  own  experience;  or,  in 
other  words,  he  is  at  fellowship  with  the  world,  so  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  subject  and  object  is  no  longer  an  absolute  one. 
In  science  this  distinction  is  fundainental.  This  appreciative 
experience  might  be  said  to  be  somewhat  analogous  to  the  indi- 
vidual's sense  of  his  own  individuality  in  that  he  feels  that  he  is 
himself,  and  that  there  is  something  about  that  experience  which 
he  cannot  communicate  to  others  by  putting  it  into  terms,  but 
which  experience  is  intensely  real  to  him,  and  to  him  and  for  him 
only.  It  involves  a  feeling  of  unity,  or  rather  of  correlation  of 
purpose,  in  himself  and  the  world.  As  far  as  the  place  of  appre- 
ciation in  the  interpretation  of  the  objective  world  is  concerned, 

'  Ormokd,  Foundations  of  Knowledge,  Part  I,  chap.  a. 
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naturalistic  mechanism  can  give  no  meaning  at  all,  for  it  can  give 
only  an  infinite  multiplicity  of  related,  inert  atoms  which  are  both 
centerless  and  aimless.^  Therefore,  teleology  and  real  meaning 
in  the  world  of  objective  experience  are  gotten  only  through 
appreciation.  Appreciation  grasps  unities,  not  particulars.  An 
idealized  and  greatly  extended  example  of  this  is  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Royce  when  he  speaks  of  a  community  of  spiritual  beings 
"who  were  so  aware  of  their  comon  relation  to  the  true  Self  that 
their  life  together  was  one  of  intimate  spiritual  communion,  so 
that  the  experience  of  each  was  an  open  book  for  all  of  them."  ' 
In  such  a  suppositious  environment  the  most  intimate  experience 
of  any  one  of  the  individuals  would  be  immediately,  or  at  will,  the 
experience  of  any  other  individual,  without  using  any  medium  of 
communication ;  this  would  apply,  not  only  to  present,  but  also  to 
past  experience  as  well. 

The  next  question  is  to  fix  our  starting-point  from  the  side 
of  sociology.  We  must  first  ask  ourselves  what  constitutes 
society.  Different  answers  have  been  given  to  this  question ;  and 
whether  society  is  or  is  not  an  organism,  or  some  other  thing, 
does  not  concern  us  here.  What  we  want  now  is  the  notion 
"  society  "  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms.  Society  implies  human 
individuals  interacting.  This  interaction  of  human  individuals 
demands  the  more  elementary  conception  of  conscious  wills,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  environment  both  physical  and  psychical,  on 
the  other.  Now,  the  province  of  sociology  is  to  study  the  phe- 
nomena resulting  from  the  interaction  of  these  conscious  wills 
both  on  each  other  and  on  the  environment.  It  must  try  to  get  at 
the  influences  which  bring  about  these  phenomena,  and  not  merely 
describe  them  through  generalization  —  for  that  would  be  only  a 
shorthand  register  of  events  —  but,  as  far  as  possible,  to  interpret 
them  as  a  whole.  Since  societary  phenomena  are  very  complex, 
sociology  is  confronted  with  a  problem  of  great  intricacy,  as  it 
must  seek  to  arrive  at  some  unitary  view  of  society.  This  com- 
plexity seems  to  make  it  necessary  to  make  sociology  superior  to 
various  subsidiary  and  special  social  sciences  whose  province  it  is 

*Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  Vol.  II,  pp.  134  ff. 
'Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy,  pp.  395,  396. 
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to  investigate  a  particular  class  or  portion  of  societary  phenomena, 
and  formulate  certain  conclusions,  empirically  derived,  which 
shall  be  of  use  to  sociology  proper  in  coming  to  some  explanatory 
principle  for  society  as  a  whole.  What  is  meant  here  may  be 
brought  out  by  a  more  or  less  concrete  case.  Sociology  must 
unify  the  results  of  these  special  social  sciences,  but  it  may  happen 
that  extreme  specialization  will  distort  the  perspective  of  the 
investigator;  or  it  might  be  that  certain  phenomena  might  be 
assigned  by  some  special  social  science  to  grounds  which  soci- 
ology would  see  to  be  inaccurate ;  e.  g.,  ascribing  certain  phenom- 
ena to  racial  grounds,  which  phenomena,  however,  are  by  another 
one  of  the  special  social  sciences  found  to  occur  in  mobs  which  are 
heterogeneous  as  far  as  race  is  concerned.  Therefore  it  is  the 
further  business  of  sociology  to  resolve  such  inconsistencies  and 
to  correlate  the  results  of  the  special  sciences  with  reference  to  a 
fundamental  unity.  Just  as  biology  includes  morphology,  zool- 
ogy, embryology,  and  others,  so  must  sociology  embrace  the 
special  social  sciences,  as,  e.  g.,  the  general  group  of  the  political 
sciences  including  political  economy,  the  philosophy  of  law,  the 
theory  of  the  state;  or  the  group  including  archaeology,  com- 
parative philology,  and  the  comparative  study  of  religions;  or 
such  sciences  as  criminology,  etc.  That  sociology  has  a  very 
extensive  and  complex  field  to  study  is  further  shown  by  examin- 
ing recent  works  on  sociology  and  noting  what  the  various 
authors  have  made  out  to  be  the  central  principle  in  sociology. 
Each  of  these  writers  has  made  out  a  strong  case  for  his  own 
theory  —  so  strong,  in  fact,  that  one  conclusion  that  can  surely  be 
drawn  is,  that  these  principles,  even  if  inadequate,  are  of  such 
importance  that  an  adequate  sociological  theory  must  include 
them  as  moments.  Some  of  these  theories  have  put  down  soci- 
ology as : 

1.  Philosophy  of  History  (P.  Barth,  Die  Philosophie  der  Geschichte  als 
Sociologie). 

2.  An  Application  of  Biology  (Schaffle,  Bau  und  Leben  des  socialen 
Korpers;  Lilienfeld,  Gedanken  iiber  die  Socialwissenschaft  der  Zukunft; 
Ren6  Worms,  Organisme  et  soci(ti) . 

3.  Consisting  in  the  Description  of  Social  Facts  (by  statistics:   Quetelet, 
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Sur  I'homme  et  diveloppement  de  ses  facuUis,  ou  essai  de  physique  sociale; 
De  Greef,  Introduction  d  la  sociologic;  Galton,  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty 
and  its  Development;    Pearson,  Grammar  of  Science). 

Or  they  have  made  the  principle  which  should  be  sufficient  to 
explain  social  phenomena : 

I.  Association  (Izoulet,  La  citi  moderne). 

a.  Division  of  Labor  (Durkheim,  De  la  division  du  travail  social). 

3.  Imitation  (Tarde,  Les  lois  de  I'imitation) . 

4.  Struggle  of  the  Races  (Gumplowicz,  Der  Rassenkampf) . 

5.  Consciousness  of  Kind  (Giddings,  Principles  of  Sociology). 

Consequently  we  are  prepared  for  Mr.  Lester  Ward's  state- 
ment of  what  is  involved  in  sociological  investigation.    He  says : 

By  pure  sociolog>',  then,  is  meant  a  treatment  of  the  phenomena  and  laws 
of  society  as  it  is,  an  explanation  of  the  process  by  which  social  phenomena 
take  place,  a  search  for  the  antecedent  conditions  by  which  the  observed  facts 
have  been  brought  into  existence,  and  an  setiological  diagnosis  that  shall  reach 
back  as  far  as  the  state  of  human  knowledge  will  permit,  into  the  psychologic, 
biologic,  and  cosmic  causes  of  the  existing  social  state  of  man.* 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  pure  sociology  must  confine  itself 
exclusively  to  what  is,  and  not  to  what  ought  to  be,  which  latter 
is  the  province  of  applied  sociology.  This  latter  part  may  not  be 
neglected  any  more  than  pure  sociology  (since  it  necessarily  puts 
the  value-judgment  central,  it  is  very  vitally  connected  with 
appreciation).  Compare  this  with  Professor  Giddings's  state- 
ment when  he  says  that  sociology 

is  a  science  that  tries  to  conceive  of  society  in  its  unity,  and  attempts  to 
explain  it  in  terms  of  cosmic  cause  and  law.    To  accomplish  such  explanation 

it  must  work  a  subjective  interpretation  in  terms  of  physical  process 

The  subjective  process  and  the  objective  must  be  shown  to  be  inseparable,  each 
being  at  all  times  conditioned  by  the  other.' 

It  will  now  be  our  problem  to  consider  a  number  of  the  con- 
ceptions employed  in  sociological  discussion,  and  to  examine  them 
to  find  out  whether  they  involve  anything  that  is  philosophical, 
either  in  content  or  in  point  of  view.  Mr.  Bosanquet  has  pointed 
out  with  great  clearness  that  philosophy  has  been  dealing  with 
sociological  problems  in  that  it  has  investigated  the  state  and 
other  of  the  higher  manifestations  of  the  self  in  its  relation  to  its 

*  Pure  Sociology,  p.  4. 
'Principles  of  Sociology,  p.  16. 
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environment;  and  so  has  sought  to  get  rather  the  higher  capa- 
bilities and  possibiHties  of  the  self,  its  real  inner  nature,  than  to 
find  out  its  particular  state  of  manifestation  at  any  particular 
time.  Sociology,  on  the  other  hand,  has  busied  itself  with  facts  as 
they  came  before  its  observation,  and  with  correlating  them  with 
stages  of  association  that  are  commonly  called  lower.®  Just  as 
in  psychology  you  cannot  explain  the  higher  processes  by  exactly 
the  same  terms  used  in  explaining  the  lower,  and  as  "chem- 
istry can  say  something  of  all  material  substances  but  it  can 
say  less  in  proportion,  as  of  those  which  have  biological  sig- 
nificance," so  sociology,  having  largely  given  its  attention  to  the 
lower  forms,  has  fallen  short  of  the  mark  when  it  comes  to  treat 
of  the  higher,  more  complex  self-manifestations  in  a  complex 
environment,  and  thus  has  failed  to  achieve  the  unity  sought  for. 
On  these  grounds,  may  we  not  conclude  for  our  purpose  here  that 
the  unity  that  sociology  seeks  can  be  achieved  only  when  we  take 
into  account  the  element  of  possible  self-development,  and  so  the 
ideal  ?  This  would,  of  course,  introduce  philosophy  directly  into 
the  middle  of  our  search  for  the  social  desideratum,  viz.,  unity. 

The  work  of  Messrs.  Giddings,  Ward,  Tarde,  and  Baldwin 
has  shown  very  conclusively  that  the  psychological,  and  therefore 
subjective,  factor  is  of  prime  importance  in  sociological  investiga- 
tion ;  so  that  present  appearances  seem  to  warrant  the  opinion  that 
the  most  fruitful  field  for  the  search  for  the  unifying  principle  of 
societary  phenomena  is  to  be  just  this.  It  is  significant  to  note 
M.  Tarde's  building  all  sociological  explanation  around  the  prin- 
ciple of  imitation,  and  that  Professor  Giddings  makes  conscious- 
ness of  kind  central. 

Let  us  take  up,  in  the  first  place,  the  primary  units  of  societary 
phenomena,  viz.,  conscious  individuals.  Now,  to  understand  the 
phenomena  arising  from  the  interaction  of  these  individuals  (for 
that  is  the  problem  of  sociology)  we  must  understand  the  indi- 
viduals. To  enter  into  such  a  discussion  fully  would  take  us  too 
far  afield,  and  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  several  of  the  more 
evident  points.  A  conscious  individual  is  a  vastly  more  complex 
unit  than  the  atom  or  the  molecule  which  is  the  unit  of  physical 

'Mind,  N.  S.,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  2  flF. 
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science,  in  that  it  is  a  regular  microcosm  of  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  volitions;  and  the  motives  from  which  it  acts  can  very  sel- 
dom, or  at  least  not  always,  be  detected  from  the  actions  them- 
selves. 

Some  sociologists  hold  that  the  only  valid  sociology  is  one 
which  treats  the  subject-matter  exactly  as  the  data  of  the  physical 
sciences  are  treated.  But  Professor  Baldwin  has  pointed  out  that 
social  progress  takes  place  according  to  a  dual  law  —  habit  and 
accommodation;  with  the  result  that  when  we  are  studying  social 
progress,  in  order  to  get  the  law  of  that  development,  we  must 
remember  that  when  any  advance  (accommodation)  has  taken 
place,  and  habit  sets  in,  the  basis  for  the  next  development  is  not 
the  same  as  served  for  the  last  stages;  and  so  to  understand  social 
progress,  the  investigator  may  not  confine  himself  merely  to  the 
bare  functional  phenomena,  but  he  must  consider  how  the  change 
in  the  matter  of  the  process  modifies  the  function.  Then,  in  turn, 
the  function  modifies  the  matter,  and  thus  by  this  dialectical 
movement  social  progress  takes  place.'^  This  points  out  clearly 
that  the  methods  which  obtain  for  physical  processes  are  not  ade- 
quate for  the  interpretation  of  phenomena  of  this  sort.  Further- 
more, in  view  of  the  above,  we  can  say  that  the  mere  laws  of 
physical  science  are  insufficient,  since  the  situation  to  be  investi- 
gated is  so  complex.  M.  Tarde,  in  his  chapter  on  "  Archaeology 
and  Statistics,"  points  out  that  statistics  can  deal  only  with  imi- 
tations and  their  regularity,  but  that  it  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
"inventions'"  which  must  precede  the  imitations  and  without 
which  the  imitations  would  not  exist  (p.  137).  "Only  imitation, 
and  not  invention,  is  subject  to  law  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  " 
(p.  142).  It  is  not  as  though  you  had  matter  acting  according  to 
the  law  of  motion,  as  physics  would  hold ;  what  you  really  have  is 
conscious  selves  acting  according  to  teleological  law.*  Perhaps 
it  is  possible  for  these  units  to  be  endowed  with  a  certain  capri- 
ciousness,  a  certain  individuality  of  their  own  in  reacting.  Thus 
by  this  very  nature  of  theirs  —  since  they  are  wills  —  they  make 
an  extremely  complex  situation,  and  at  the  same  time  an  inde- 

'  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,  3d  ed.,  p.  494. 
•  GiDDiNCS,  Elements  of  Sociology,  p.  350. 
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scribable  one ;  for  we  cannot  get  at  those  units  entirely,  since  they 
each  have  their  individual  descriptions  and  appreciations,  and, 
furthermore,  since  we  cannot  get  at  those  appreciations  descrip- 
tively. But  as  these  appreciations  are  an  essential  and  determin- 
ing element  in  the  make-up  of  these  units,  a  real  explanation  of 
some  social  processes,  or,  in  the  extreme,  of  all  societary  processes, 
goes  beyond  description  and  into  appreciation.  The  reason  for 
this  appears  when  we  come  to  consider  the  real  nature  of  social 
phenomena  and  ask  ourselves  whether  in  the  last  analysis,  they  do 
not  all  go  back,  for  their  explanation,  to  a  sense  of  value,  to  a 
worth-attitude  out  of  which  the  action  arose.  Take  even  such 
empirical  concepts  as  those  of  economics;  e.  g.,  What  is  it  that 
regulates  values  r  Some  will  say  it  is  demand.  What,  then,  regu- 
lates demand?  Demand  has,  of  course,  many  purely  objective 
determinations ;  but  when  we  get  to  those  which  are  final,  we  find 
that  we  are  on  the  plane  of  values.  Or  again,  M.  Tarde's  discus- 
sion comes  to  the  conclusion  that  imitations  are  the  imitations  of 
some  inventions;  that  imitation  presupposes  an  invention  as  its 
temporal  prius.  But  in  the  last  analysis  the  invention  rests  upon 
a  worth-attitude,®  for  without  that  there  would  be  no  incentive  to 
invention ;  invention  would  not  exist.  All  social  actions  in  which 
there  are  ethical  or  aesthetic  moments  have  this  worth-ingredient. 
Similar  examples  might  be  multipHed.  We  might  then  say  that 
when  I  interpret  your  social  acts,  what  I  really  do  is  to  interpret 
those  in  terms  of  your  worth-consciousness  which  I  attribute  to 
you  on  the  basis  of  my  own  experience,  and  which  I  conceive  of 
as  being  like  my  own  in  its  general  make-up.  When  I,  therefore, 
put  this  into  terms  which  shall  be  socially  available,  when  I  try  to 
explain  such  actions,  to  interpret  them  in  a  scientific  way,  what  I 
am  constrained  to  do  is  to  use  appreciatively  descriptive  terms. 
Professor  James  does  this  constantly  in  describing  the  experience 
of  religious  enthusiasts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  worth- 
content  is  appreciative,  since  it  is  always  purposive.  Professor 
Urban,  who  has  been  doing  considerable  work  in  this  field  —  t.  e., 
the  consciousness  of  value  —  holds  that  appreciative  description 
of  feeling  or  worth-attitudes   is  distinguished   from   scientific 

*  For  our  parpose,  the  terms  "  worth  "  and  "  value  "  are  synonymous. 
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description  by  its  purpose.  While  the  latter  differentiates  modi- 
fications of  feeling  in  order  to  connect  them  causally  with  corre- 
sponding differences  in  sensation  and  ideal  content,  and  com- 
municates them  only  indirectly  through  these  connections,  the 
former  discriminates  their  meanings,  and  communicates  these 
differences  in  terms  of  projected  ideals  which  are  common  to  the 
consciousness  with  which  the  individual  communicates,^ •*  This 
would,  of  course,  place  a  strong  appreciative  element  at  the  heart 
of  such  a  science,  and  involve  it  in  a  considerable  debt  to  meta- 
physics. Professor  Royce  thinks  that  our  perception  of  the  reality 
of  another  self  is  in  no  wise  gotten  by  description,  since  we  can- 
not describe  what  it  is  that  gives  us  the  sense  of  reality  with 
reference  to  his  ideals,  his  aims,  etc.  The  answer  that  he  gives  to 
the  question  of  how  we  get  the  sense  of  the  reality  which  we 
attribute  to  a  friend,  the  genuine  external  existence  that  we 
attribute  to  the  appreciation  of  the  existence  of  our  fellows,  is 
that  "  all  this  is  unintelligible  except  in  so  far  as  we  recognize  that 
we  seemingly  isolated  and  momentary  beings  do  share  in  the 
organic  life  of  one  Self."  ^^  There  is,  however,  a  genuine  "  com- 
munion of  spirits,"  and  upon  this  is  founded  description. 

An  objector  may  protest  against  the  term  "matter"  used 
above.  But  this  will  not  alter  the  situation;  for  analyze  that 
matter  into  whatever  you  will,  whether  it  be  vortices  of  motion 
or  what  not;  by  the  very  nature  of  your  investigation  you  are 
cut  out  from  calling  them  mind,  and  consequently  they  are  still 
describable,  and  so  cannot  be  the  subject  of  appreciation,  with  the 
result  that  the  difference  in  method  —  or,  in  other  words,  between 
the  appreciative  and  the  descriptive  points  of  view  —  is  still 
unresolved. 

Or,  looking  at  the  question  from  another  side,  we  have  seen 
that  these  individuals  which  are  the  social  units  are,  in  the  last 
analysis,  conscious  wills.  Now,  a  sociology  working  on  the 
basis  of  physical  causation  would  say  that  these  wills,  and  con- 
sequently the   societary  phenomena   resulting   from   them,   are 

**  This  is  taken  from  a  personal  letter  to  the  present  writer. 
**  Spirit  of  Modem  Philosophy,  pp.  405-8. 
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entirely  the  result  of  mechanical  causation.*^  But  our  ordinary 
experience  —  upon  which  a  physical  science  is  based  —  would  say 
that  those  wills  are  free.  Here  there  is  a  contradiction,  both  sides 
of  which  arising  either  from  ordinary  experience  generalized,  or 
else  from  ordinary  experience  directly,  with  the  result  that  we  are 
involved  in  the  metaphysical  question  of  freedom.  In  fact,  some 
mention  of  the  question  in  books  on  sociology  has  very  recently 
come  under  the  writer's  observation. 

After  holding  that  philosophy  is  insight  and  wisdom  rather 
than  knowledge  and  understanding,  that  philosophy  seeks  an 
insight  into  principles  of  things,  and  that  its  progress  is  measured 
by  the  depth  of  the  insight,  Mr.  Mackenzie  says  that  scientific 
investigation  is  often  "  too  narrow  and  too  wide  "  to  be  adequate. 

He  [the  scientist]  limits  himself  to  particular  aspects  of  things  which  arc 
meaningless  apart  from  their  relation  to  the  whole,  as  if  its  nature  were 
exhausted  by  the  treatment  of  these  particular  aspects." 

This  is  in  direct  line  with  Mr.  Bosanquet's  contention  that  the 
sociologists  who  confine  themselves  to  the  extreme  scientific  view 
of  the  province  and  method  of  investigation  have  busied  them- 
selves entirely  with  the  lower  manifestations  of  the  self,  and  have 
entirely  neglected  its  possibilities,  and  so  the  field  where  the 
desired  unity  is  most  likely  to  be  found.  Furthermore,  this  is 
supported  by  Hegel's  contention  that  anything,  in  order  to  be 
understood,  must  be  conceived  of  as  being  related  to  its  "other." 
In  fact,  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  phenomena  for  them  to  be 
relative.  In  the  above  contention  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  largely 
pointed  out  the  general  defect  which  applies  in  particular  to  the 
sort  of  sociology  which  wants  to  make  the  subject  entirely  positive 
and  exact;  the  defects  of  the  sociology  which  thinks  its  whole 
function  is  classification  and  generalization.  Take  one  of  these 
sociologies,  grant  them  even  that  they  can  g^ve  a  causal  explana- 
tion of  societary  phenomena  without  being  inconsistent  with  their 
postulate  of  method  of  procedure,  and  let  us  see  how  far  they  get. 
Let  us  see  how  far  social  forces  reproduce  exactly  physical  forces. 
The  first  glance  reveals  the  fact  that  social  force  does  not  act 

"  Vide  GiDDiNGS,  Principles  of  Sociology,  pp.  365,  366. 
"Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy,  p.  45. 
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exclusively  in  an  internal  manner,  but  that,  just  as  soon  as  you 
have  social  force  manifesting  itself,  its  effect  is  different  qualita- 
tively from  the  cause,  in  that  an  increment  has  been  added  from 
the  inner  store  of  the  unit  itself,  viz.,  the  self  which  is  acted  upon. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  the  psychological  doctrine  of  apper- 
ception. Now,  it  can  be  asked :  Does  this  not  violate  conserva- 
tion of  energy  strictly  interpreted?  Moreover,  the  same  social 
force  does  not  produce  the  same  social  effect  in  every  social  unit. 
True,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  found  that  individuals  affected  by 
practically  the  same  environment  will  probably  react  in  the  same 
general  zi'ay.  Does  not  this  difference  of  individual  reactions 
indicate  that  to  understand  sociological  reactions  we  cannot  con- 
fine ourselves  exclusively  to  the  mechanical  methods  of  physical 
science?  The  present  writer  does  not  propose  to  hold  that  soci- 
ology is  a  philosophy;  but  what  is  maintained  here  is  that 
sociolog}',  while  being,  in  the  general  significance  of  the  term,  a 
science,  is  in  reality  a  teleological  science,  or  one  that  needs 
teleological  methods,  or  the  method  of  philosophy,  to  supplement 
the  mechanical  so  that  higher  synthesis  may  be  reached. 

In  reference  to  the  causation  involved  in  societary  phenomena, 
Mr.  Bosanquet  points  out  that  social  causation,  and  the  bringing 
of  social  facts  under  law  and  rational  coherence,  are  very  different 
from  natural  causation.  In  the  former  case  it  is  largely  motived 
cause. 

The  distinction  between  determination  by  law  and  determination  by  the 
presentation  of  law,  and  the  relation  of  a  conscious  motive  embodied  in  a 
political  order  to  the  facts  and  modes  of  behavior  existing  in  natural  sur- 
roundings and  economic  arrangements,  are  stated  with  perfect  balance  and 
clearness  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Many  one-sided  constructions  of  social 
causation  might  never  have  been  attempted  had  due  attention  been  paid  to 
their  ideas." 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  reading  of,  and  a  little  reflection  upon, 
Schopenhauer  would  bring  about  the  same  result.^* 

"M»»J,  N.  S.,  Vol  6,  p.  7. 

"  World  as  Will  and  Idea,  trans,  by  Haldane  and  Kemp,  Books  II  and  III ; 
Ueber  die  vierfache  Wurzel  des  Satzes  vom  zureichenden  Grunde,  3d  ed.,  chaps. 
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Let  US  consider  for  a  moment  what  a  sociologist  has  to  say 
about  this.     Professor  Giddings  holds  that 

the  sociologist  deals  not  only  with  causes  that  are  not  merely  physical,  but 
also  with  many  that  are  not  merely  psychical.  They  are  as  much  more  com- 
plex than  the  merely  psychical  as  the  psychical  are  more  complex  than  the 
merely  physical. 

He  calls  them  sociological.  He  makes  social  causation  different 
from  other  causation  just  as  "protoplasm  is  different  from  cer- 
tain quantities  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon."** 
Then,  later,  the  most  explicit  statement  of  his  notion  of  social 
causation  is  found  when  he  says : 

Specifically,  sociology  is  an  interpretation  of  social  phenomena  in  terms 
of  psychical  activity,  organic  adjustment,  natural  selection,  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy." 

Here,  I  take  it,  he  has  given  what  he  considers  to  be  the  compon- 
ent parts  of  this  social  causation;  but  I  fail  to  see  how  this 
explains  it  at  all,  for  he  is  simply  enumerating  its  factors ;  and  he 
has  said  that  just  the  difference  between  social  causation  and 
other  causation  is  that  between  products  and  factors,  and  cites 
protoplasm  as  an  example.  He  has  contended  for  natural  causa- 
tion according  to  conservation  of  energy;  but  here,  by  his  own 
statement,  his  analysis  of  social  causation  is  not  adequate,  for 
combining  those  elements  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbon  artificially  will  not  give  protoplasm,  showing  that  there  is 
something  additional  present.  When  he  leaves  these  chemical 
elements  and  gets  to  protoplasm,  he  has  left  chemistry  and  is  in 
another  science  —  biology,  a  science  which  investigates  a  higher 
stage  of  cosmic  evolution  than  chemistry.  But  just  as  the  biolo- 
gist no  longer  cares  directly  for  these  chemical  elements,  but  con- 
cerns himself  with  the  investigation  of  protoplasm,  its  move- 
ments and  their  results,  so  here  Professor  Giddings,  having  once 
realized  the  fact  that  the  causation  of  the  sociologist  is  not 
physical  merely  nor  psychical  merely,  but  sociological,  ought  to 
keep  to  his  assertion  and  work  on  the  basis  of  that,  instead  of 
going  back  to  physical  processes  and  forces.  That  he  does  go 
back  to  interpretation  in  terms  of  physical  forces  is  shown  when 
he  says: 

^'Principles  of  Sociology,  pp.  416  ff.  "Ibid.,  p.  419. 
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If  social  will  is  conditioned  by  natural  selection,  not  less  is  the  power 
to  convert  will  into  deed  conditioned  by  the  conservation  of  energy ;  *• 

and  then  goes  on  to  insist  that  all  social  process  is  subject  to  the 
principle  of  conservation  of  energy,  as  when,  e.  g.,  he  says : 

If  the  available  energy  of  the  environment  is  wasted  or  in  any  way 
diminished,  the  social  activity  also  must  diminish.  The  evolution  of  new 
relationships  of  conscious  association,  and  the  accompanying  development  of 
personality,  will  be  checked. 

It  is  exactly  analogous  to  a  case  in  which  the  biologist  should 
attempt  to  explain  life-movements  by  calling  them  movements  of 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  etc.,  and  by  translating  them 
into  terms  of  the  movement  of  these  elements,  which  would  be  an 
altogether  fruitless  task  as  far  as  real  advancement  in  science  is 
concerned. 

»  Professor  Giddings  does  not  seem  to  be  self-consistent  here. 
We  are  entirely  ready  to  admit  that  sociological  causation  is 
something  unique,  that  it  involves  more  than  purely  physical 
causation,  just  as  protoplasm  involves  more  than  the  above- 
mentioned  chemical  elements.  And,  consequently,  we  further 
contend  that,  since  this  sociological  causation  is,  so  to  speak,  a 
new  product,  the  mode  of  interpretation  which  it  demands  must 
be  different  from  that  demanded  by  purely  physical  causation; 
in  other  words,  that  description  must  be  supplemented  by  a 
moment  of  appreciation.  Or,  even  admitting,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  Professor  Giddings's  second  diagnosis  of  social 
causation  as  physical  process  is  a  correct  one,  it  in  no  wise  vitiates 
the  present  contention  that  in  an  explanatory  examination  of 
social  phenomena  there  is  a  moment  of  appreciation.  That 
moment  of  appreciation,  we  would  hold,  is  still  present  in  what 
he  calls  interpretation  "  in  terms  of  psychical  activity ; "  for  some 
of  the  factors  entering  into  social  phenomena  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  require  appreciatively  descriptive  terms  in  order  that  they 
may  become  more  than  merely  private  inner  experiences,  and  so 
be  used  at  all  in  the  determination  of  the  causes  of  the  phenomena 
in  which  they  figure. 

There  is  not  alone  a  distinction  between  the  causation  of 
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sociology  and  natural  causation,  but  there  is  also  a  distinction  to 
be  made  between  the  various  kinds  of  evolution  —  cosmic, 
organic,  and  social  or  mental  (the  latter  including  the  social). 
The  difference  between  the  integration  of  matter  and  the  dissipa- 
tion of  motion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  adaptation  to  environment, 
on  the  other,  is  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  no  further  comment. 
The  difference  between  organic  and  social  evolution  is  not  so 
obvious,  although  of  prime  importance.  Mr.  Ward  expresses  the 
distinction  in  a  formula  to  this  effect:  "the  environment  trans- 
forms the  animal,  while  man  transforms  the  environment;"** 
meaning  that  in  organic  evolution  the  animal  is  passive,  while 
man  reacts  on  his  environment  so  rigorously  as  to  change  it,  so 
that  in  the  interaction  of  the  two  there  is  a  constant  spiral  dia- 
lectic. Man  reacts  upon  his  environment,  and  by  his  reaction 
changes  it;  it,  in  turn,  in  its  changed  form  reacts  upon  him, 
bringing  about,  not  alone  a  change  in  him,  but  also  a  reaction  by 
him ;  so  that,  through  every  action  of  man,  it  is  in  so  far  changed, 
and  so  presents  an  ever  richer  and  more  complex  front.  Pro- 
fessor Venn,  in  somewhat  different  connection  and  under  differ- 
ent circiunstances,  brings  out  practically  the  same  point  when  he 
says  that  when  the  objects  under  observation  are  conscious 
individuals,  any  conclusion  which  predicts  future  occurrences  on 
the  basis  of  generalizations  of  past  experience  will  be  invalidated 
just  so  soon  as  it  is  published,  since  by  that  fact  of  publication  it 
affects  those  individuals  on  the  basis  of  which  it  was  made.*® 
The  reason  for  this  would  be  that  just  as  soon  as  the  conclusion  is 
made  and  falls  into  the  hands  of  some  individual  whose  actions 
it  discusses,  that  very  consciousness  of  the  uniformity  of  actions 
in  one  direction  or  another  will  add  another  ingredient  to  the 
causal  antecedents  of  that  action.  If  it  tells  the  individual  that 
nine  out  of  ten  men  do  a  certain  thing — a  fact  that  he  has  never 
before  known  —  it  may  lead  him,  by  reason  of  his  desire  to  do  the 
conventional  thing,  to  perform  that  action;  when  before  seeing 
the  statement  he  would  have  been  inclined  to  do  the  opposite. 
Or,  if  he  be  an  individual  of  the  "  contrary  "  type,  he  may  refrain 

^Purt  Sociology,  p.  i6.  ^Empirical  Logic,  pp.  575  ff.  " 
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from  that  action  simply  because  the  majority  of  men  perform  it 
This  is  directly  in  line  with  the  contention  above  (pp.  361  ff.)  to 
the  effect  that  social  process  reacts  upon  and  effects  changes  in 
the  social  matter.  Furthermore,  social  evolution  is  spiritual 
evolution ;  and  we  must  note  another  difference  between  spiritual 
evolution,  on  the  one  hand,  and  cosmic  and  organic  evolution,  on 
the  other,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  two  proceed  by  slow  and 
gradual  accretions,  with  only  slight  variations  arising  for  natural 
selection  to  work  upon.  But  spiritual  evolution  proceeds  by  leaps 
and  jumps,  as  history  very  conclusively  shows,  in  so  far  that 
social  progress  cannot  be  accounted  for  without  considering  the 
prophets  and  geniuses  who  were  the  great  forerunners  of  epoch- 
making  movements,  and  then  the  slow  approximation  to  their 
standards  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people;  and,  therefore, 
not  alone  must  the  formula  for  social  evolution  take  these  facts 
into  account,  but  it  shows  also  that  when  we  attack  the  problem 
of  social  evolution  we  must  come  to  it  armed  with  more  than  the 
evolutionary  formula  current  in  natural  science,  if  we  wish  to 
explain  anything  in  the  societary  world. 

The  position  just  taken  that  every  individual's  reaction 
changes  the  environment  brings  with  it  another  point.  Examine 
the  principle  which  M.  Tarde  puts  central  in  all  societary  phe- 
nomena—  the  principle  of  imitation  —  and  it  must  be  conceived 
of  in  internal,  and  not  in  external,  terms  in  order  to  make  it  valid. 
Mr.  Bosanquet  says: 

Imitation  is  a  bald  and  partial  rendering  of  that  complex  reciprocal 
reference  which  constitutes  social  co-operation.  To  say  that  imitation  is  char- 
acteristic of  society  is  like  saying  that  repetition  is  the  soul  of  desigfn." 

Imitation  cannot  be  made  a  solely  external  process ;  for  its  nature 
will  not  permit  it.  To  make  it  such  would  be  almost  like  a  man 
holding  a  hammer  on  a  rivet  and  another  striking  it,  and  then 
calling  that  process  imitation.^^  In  societary  processes  this  con- 
tact must  be  stated  in  inner  terms.  What  is  meant  by  this  will 
be  somewhat  explained  in  the  next  paragraph  but  one. 

"Af»»d,  N.  S.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  7. 

"  For  a  further  consideration  of  this,  see  Part  II,  the  discussion  of  Imitation. 
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Professor  Giddings  says: 

[By  consciousness  of  kind]  I  mean  a  state  of  consciousness  in  which  any 
being,  whether  high  or  low  in  the  scale  of  life,  recognizes  another  conscious 
being  as  of  like  kind  with  itself." 

It  is  about  the  subjective  principle,  he  believes,  that  all  social 
phenomena  involving  volition,  and  so  motives,  arrange  them- 
selves. Does  not  this  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  con- 
scious reciprocal  relationship  between  the  self  and  its  "other" 
which  Hegel  so  forcibly  pointed  out  in  his  Logikf^*  In  fact, 
this  ejective  other-consciousness  is  recognized  by  present-day 
psychology  as  a  necessary  stage  in  the  development  of  the  self- 
notion. 

When  Professor  Small  says  that  "subjective  interpretation*' 
may  mean  either  of  two  things  " — one  of  which  is :  "  the  reading 
of  the  interpreter's  personal  equation  into  the  thing  in  question, 
and  that  in  this  sense  it  deserves  no  further  notice"*®  —  I  am 
inclined  to  take  issue  with  him,  and  for  this  reason :  our  problem 
is  to  explain  social  phenomena ;  consequently  we  cannot  rest  with 
mere  description.  If  we  cannot  rest  with  description,  we  must 
study  these  phenomena  more  in  their  internal  nature  by  reducing 
them  to  their  elements.  In  the  present  case  these  elements  are, 
in  the  first  place,  conscious  selves,  and  then  their  interactions 
upon  each  other  and  upon  their  environment ;  the  most  important 
factor  in  societary  phenomena,  however,  being  the  interaction  of 
these  selves  upon  each  other.  Now,  when  we  deal  with  such  con- 
scious plienomena  involving  interacting  wills,  we  can  no  longer 
assume  the  external,  independent  attitude.  For  the  experiences 
which  are  the  immediate  antecedents  and  causes  of  these  particular 
phenomena  are  to  be  found  in  the  subjective  experience  of  the 
individuals  involved.  But  I,  as  an  investigator,  cannot  get  at 
those  causes  directly,  since,  by  reason  of  each  of  us  being  indi- 
viduals, I  cannot  have  his  experiences  transferred  to  me,  nor 
mine  to  him.     Therefore,  the  only  way  for  me  to  get  at  those 

^PrincipUs  of  Sociology,  p.  17.  *^  Mind,  N.  S.,  Vol  VI,  p.  8. 

■  In  his  Elements  of  Sociology,  Professor  Giddincs  uses  the  term  "  eject- 
ive interpretation  "  in  place  of  the  present  term,  "  subjective  interpretation." 
"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  V,  p.  639. 
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experiences,  and  to  be  able  to  get  any  causal  explanation  at  all,  is 
to  examine  my  own  consciousness  when  it  has  led  to  similar 
actions,  and  conclude  that  his  inner  experience  leading  to  those 
actions  was  similar  to  my  own. 

There  is  another  way  of  getting  at  that  experience  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  g^ven  phenomena.  The  subject  of  these  actions 
tells  me  why  he  acted  thus ;  what  it  was  that  influenced  his  will 
into  just  that  volitional  discharge.  But  just  as  soon  as  he  tells 
me,  he  has  put  his  experience  into  words  which  are  merely  media 
of  exchange  or  coin  of  the  realm  of  inner,  subjective  experience, 
and  so  those  words  are  translated  back  into  inner  subjective 
experience  by  me  (into  appreciatively  descriptive,  and  not  scien- 
tific, terms), -^  so  that,  whichever  way  it  is  looked  at,  that  notion 
of  appreciative  interpretation,  or  understanding  others  by  reading 
my  own  experience  into  them,  is  indispensable.  Consequently,  to 
get  at  societary  fact  it  is  a  necessary  preliminary  that  the  subject 
connect  himself  vitally  with  the  world  of  his  investigation,  so  that 
he  feels  himself  as  part  of  that  world,  as  having  fellowship  with 
it.  And  here  we  are  beyond  doubt  in  the  world  of  appreciation, 
and  so  in  the  preserves  of  metaphysics.  Furthermore,  Professor 
Small  seems  to  put  an  unfair  interpretation  on  Professor  Gid- 
dings's  statement  when  he  calls  this  reading  in  of  subjective 
experience  the  reading  in  of  the  personal  equation,  since  the  term 
"personal  equation"  has  acquired  a  bad  meaning,  owing  to  its 
standing  for  a  lack  of  scientific  exactness.  Now,  this  meaning  of 
the  term  is  entirely  inapplicable  to  Professor  Giddings's  term 
"  subjective  interpretation." 

The  discussion  which  has  gone  before  may  be  utilized  in 
advancing  another  point,  which  has  no  doubt  become  clear  by  this 
time,  viz.,  that  the  interaction  between  individuals  which  furnishes 
the  phenomena  for  sociology  is  in  reality  an  internal  interaction, 
and  not  simply  external  contact,  such  as  is  treated  by  physical 
science,  and  such  as  is  required  by  physical  causation.  It  was 
pointed  out  above  that  the  causation  involved  in  sociology  is  of  a 
different  sort  from  that  involved  in  natural  causation ;  that  there 
is  an  internal  element  present.    The  formula  for  social  evolution 

"  For  a  characterization  of  appreciatively  descriptive  terms  see  p.  356. 
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was  found  to  be  vastly  different  from  that  for  cosmic  evolution. 
We  saw  that,  in  order  to  understand  the  causes  of  social  phenom- 
ena by  going  to  individuals,  we  were  required  to  get  into  terms 
of  fellowship  with  the  object  of  our  investigation,  so  that  the 
interaction  from  that  point  of  view  is  found  to  be  internal.  The 
conception  that  all  interaction  is  and  must  be  internal  has  been 
current  In  philosophy  since  Lotze.**  Professor  Giddings  realizes 
the  necessity  of  such  a  conception  when  he  says : 

I  have  never  thought  or  spoken  of  mere  contact,  whether  hostile  or 
friendly,  as  constituting  association  or  a  society.  It  is  association  if,  and 
otUy  if,  accompanied  by  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  creatures 
implicated  that  the  creatures  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  are  like  itself." 

This  involves  a  recognition,  though  not  necessarily  conscious,  of 
certain  appreciatively  descriptive  terms  as  descriptive  symbols 
whereby  appreciative  experiences  are  characterized,  and  only 
after  such  recognition  can  these  terms  be  used. 

Professor  Small  says :  "  Tlie  social  fact  is  the  incessant  rela- 
tion between  three  chief  factors :  nature,  individuals,  and  institu- 
tions or  modes  of  association  between  individuals."  ^  Now,  what 
is  this  more  or  less  than  the  field  of  metaphysics?  Metaphysics 
investigates  the  nature,  meaning,  and  final  meaning  of  nature, 
individuals,  and  the  modes  of  association  between  individuals. 
Now,  if  the  social  fact  is  the  "  incessant  relation  "  between  these 
three,  then,  in  order  to  understand  that  relation  —  and  to  under- 
stand that  relation  is  the  problem  of  sociology — we  must  first 
understand  what  the  inner  nature  of  those  three  is ;  for  interaction 
that  is  external  is  a  conception  that,  as  Lotze  has  pointed  out, 
involves  all  sorts  of  difficulties;  leaving  internal  interaction  as 
the  only  tenable  alternative.  But  since  sociology  deals  with  inter- 
action, and  interaction  demands  the  knowledge  of  the  inner  nature 
of  the  things  interacting,  then  this  interaction,  which  is  the  object 
of  sociological  investigation,  cannot  be  understood  unless  we 
have  arst  investigated  the  inner  nature  of  the  things  interacting, 
and  which  from  our  starting-point  are:  nature  and  individuals. 

"  LoTZK,  Melaphysic,  Book  I. 

^Annals  of  the  Atnerican  Academy  of  Political  emd  Social  Science,  VoL  V, 
P-  750. 

"American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  V,  p.  788. 
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Hence,  metaphysical  investigation  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  able 
truly  to  get  at  the  interrelations  which  sociology  has  for  its 
province:  for  those  interactions  are  such  only  by  reason  of  the 
inner  nature  of  the  things  concerned. 

Sociology  deals  with  selves,  and  these,  in  turn,  lead  us  to  con- 
ceive of  the  social  situation  as  an  interplay  of  wills."*  Now,  if 
this  is  the  case,  then  the  ultimate  term  in  sociological  discussion 
is  will.  Taking  the  other  side,  metaphysical  discussion  leads  to 
the  outcome  that  interaction  of  things  must  be  conceived  of  in 
terms  of  behavior ;  i.  e.,  the  expression  of  an  inner,  might  we  say, 
motivity  or  activity,  after  the  analogy  of  the  self.  But  since 
transeunt  action  is  impossible,  and  some  internal  spring  is 
demanded,  this  can  be  stated  only  in  terms  of  will.  And  so  in 
the  metaphysical  sphere  our  ultimate  term  is  will.  As  to  whether 
this  will  is  blind,  or  conscious  and  intelligent,  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  discuss.  But,  that  aside,  we  have  reduced  our  two  fields 
—  viz.,  sociology  and  metaphysics  —  in  the  last  analysis,  to  the 
same  terms. 

Now,  having  gotten  to  the  same  ground-principle — or, 
rather,  our  metaphysical  investigation  having  brought  us  ana- 
lytically to  this  fundamental  term  —  it  is  its  business  to  follow  out 
this  term  or  principle  in  its  various  manifestations.  By  this  I 
mean :  an  adequate  investigation  cannot  be  content  with  analysis 
to  an  ultimate  principle.  The  analysis,  if  not  accompanied  by  any 
other  process,  will  leave  us  with  an  abstraction ;  and  so  one  must 
proceed  to  the  verification  of  the  result  of  the  analysis  by  tracing 
the  principle  thus  dissected  into  its  phenomenal  manifestations, 
and  thereby  making  "eine  weitere  Erorterung." 

Applying  this  to  the  case  at  hand,  our  metaphysical  analysis 
has  brought  us  to  a  will-conception  as  ultimate.  Just  as  physics, 
having  gotten  the  conception  of  energy,  proceeds  to  study  energy 
in  manifestation,  and  it  is  this  latter  that  furnishes  much  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  science  —  always  bearing  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  original  conception  of  energy  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  other  part  of  the  science  is 
simply  the  working  out  of  the  principle  —  just  so  here.    We  have 

"  Baldwin,  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,  3d  ed.,  p.  37. 
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gotten  will  as  our  ultimate  principle ;  and  when  we  find  the  prin- 
ciple most  adequately  manifested  in  conscious  individuals  and 
their  activities,  we  find  out  that  we  are  in  the  field  of  sociology, 
and  have  gotten  there  by  undertaking  a  metaphysical  investigation 
and  not  stopping  at  mere  analysis,  but  by  making  it  a  complete 
and  exhaustive  investigation.  In  other  words,  we  have  followed 
out  the  principle  of  specification  as  well  as  that  of  homogeneity. 

Now,  taking  the  problem  the  other  way,  we  can  start  with 
sociological  facts  and  analyze  them,  and  we  find  that  the  stages 
in  the  process  will  be :  institutions,  individuals ;  and  that  resolved 
further  will  give  us  the  interaction  of  conscious  wills;  and  so  we 
have  gotten  to  the  principle  which  was  found  to  be  primary  in 
the  other  method  of  considering  the  problem. 

Does  not  the  very  nature  of  sociological  investigation  demand 
the  point  of  view  of  appreciation  rather  than  observation  ?  Obser- 
vation takes  in  mere  cause-and-effect  relations.  But  in  socio- 
logical investigation  these  causes  are,  we  have  seen,  of  a  different 
sort;  for  we  cannot  really  understand  social  phenomena  if  we  do 
not  read  our  own  individual  experience  into  that  of  others.*^  So 
that  the  contention  is :  by  reason  of  its  material,  the  point  of  view 
of  observation  unsupplemented  as  a  method  for  sociology  will 
not  be  adequate. 

If  you  make  your  investigation  entirely  from  the  spectator's 
point  of  view,  you  will  miss  some  of  the  richest  elements  in  the 
content  of  sociological  study.  To  get  an  adequate  and  explana- 
tory notion  of  societary  phenomena,  a  certain  amount  of  appre- 
ciative penetration  will  be  necessary.  Now,  if  you  go  on  the  view 
of  the  indifference  of  subject  and  object,  or  the  scientific  method, 
then  this  cannot  be  included.  The  metaphysical  method,  however, 
demands  community  and  fellowship ;  and  so  here  the  metaphysical 
method  is  more  applicable  than  the  purely  scientific;  and  so  the 
knowledge  of  sociology  is  metaphysical  rather  than  physical. 

The  outer  manifestations  of  society  whicli  the  sociologist 
classifies  of  course  belong  to  the  world  of  description.  But  when 
we  get  to  the  real  study  of  social  phenomena,  and  want  to  get  the 
inner  springs  of  sociality  —  or,  to  speak  in  a  physical  analojy, 

"GiDDiNcs,  Elements  of  Sociology,  pp.  341  if. 
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the  "energetics"  of  sociality  —  we  must  go  to  appreciation;  for 
it  seems  to  me  that  those  motives  or  inner  springs  which  lead  to 
the  interaction  of  conscious  wills,  and  which  are  such  an  essential 
and  self-expressive  part  of  human  life  and  activity,  are  beyond 
the  sphere  of  description.  They  are  part  of  our  private  selves,  but 
are  indispensable  in  the  search  for  social  causality. 

Mr.  Ward  says  that  the  subject-matter  of  sociology  is  human 
achievement;  *'  but  what  men  do  is,  after  all,  their  natures  work- 
ing themselves  out;  so  that  the  explanation  comes  back  to  the 
selves  of  the  individuals,  and  so  is  appreciative.'*  It  is  a  getting 
behind  phenomena ;  and  this  is  practically  what  he  says  when  he 
holds  that  in  pure  sociology  the  object  pursued  is  the  inner  nature 
of  society.''^  Now,  the  inner  nature  of  society  is,  of  course,  the 
individuals. 

Just  so  soon  as  society  is  more  than  a  mere  aggregate  of  indi- 
viduals, just  so  soon  as  there  is  some  organization,  there  must  be 
some  purpose  or  aim  of  which  it  is  the  fulfilment.  Such  an  aim 
in  the  lower  forms  of  organization  can  arise  on  entirely  empirical 
grounds ;  but  when  the  case  of  the  higher  forms  comes  up,  purely 
empirical  grounds  will  be  found  insufficient,  and  for  explanation 
we  must  go  back  to  the  inner  nature  *®  of  the  individual  in  whom, 
potentially,  this  form  has  existed;  and  so  we  are  again  in 
appreciation. 

In  the  sphere  of  what  Mr.  Ward  calls  "  practical "  sociology, 
or  Dr.  Stuckenberg  "  sociological  ethics,"  the  judgment  of  value 
asserts  itself  very  strongly.  In  the  lower  departments  of  pure 
sociology  there  was  much  classifying  and  generalizing,  and  so 
exact  description;  but  here  description  becomes  inexact  and 
shades  over  into  appreciation.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  normal 
thought-process,  similar  to  the  shading  of  the  judgment  of  truth 
into  the  judgment  of  value.  In  this  side  of  the  question,  sociology 
takes  in  the  possibilities  of  development,  and  so,  on  the  basis  of  an 

"Pure  Sociology,  p.  15. 

**  For  detailed  argument  for  an  appreciative  moment  in  the  self  see  Part  II 
of  this  article. 

"  Op.  cit.,  p.  4. 

"  Mackenzie,  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy,  p.  34. 
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assumed  ideal  unity,  eflForts  are  made  to  approximate  it.  This  is 
essentially  a  philosophical  procedure. 

Mr.  Bosanquet  says : 

The  point  of  view  taken  by  M.  Bemes  (Revue  de  mitaphysique  et  de 
morale,  March,  1895)  seems  to  recognize  a  double  tendency  in  the  body  of 
science,  such  that  the  purely  speculative  —  or,  in  our  language,  the  indifferent 
—  nature  of  mathematics  finds  its  complement  at  the  other  extreme  of  the 
series  in  what  for  him  is  the  practical  spirit  of  sociology;  the  intermediate 
group  of  the  natural  sciences  being,  as  I  understand  him,  the  chief  meeting- 
ground  of  these  two  tendencies,  neither  of  which  can  be  wholly  absent  in  any 
scientific  endeavor.  It  is  a  detail  of  terminology  that  M.  Benies's  phrase 
"practical"  seems  to  me  to  approach  in  actual  significance  the  philosophical 
expression  "  speculative."  It  means,  as  I  read  him,  not  the  spirit  of  an  art 
devoted  to  immediate  action,  but  rather  the  spirit  of  a  philosophy  which 
divines,  through  the  will  no  less  than  through  the  intellect,  the  impulse  and 
the  indications  of  a  partially  unrealized  unity  in  the  world  which  demands 
realization."' 

Mr.  Bosanquet  here  adds  that,  if  sociology  admits  the  validity  of 
such  an  impulse,  and  applies  itself  to  the  discovery  of  laws  and 
forces  which  shall  be  capable  of  doing  justice  to  this  treatment, 
then  a  greater  part  of  the  distinction  between  it  and  philosophy 
will  be  done  away. 

After  saying  that  the  role  of  mere  observer  of  facts  is  always 
a  humble  one,  and  that  the  really  living  element  in  the  sciences  is 
what  the  mind  puts  into  the  observation  and  which  is  not  the 
object  of  observation,  Mr.  Mackenzie  says : 

And  if  this  is  the  case  even  with  regard  to  those  sciences  which  are 
directed  most  entirely  to  phenomena  that  are  capable  of  being  externally  per- 
ceived, it  must  hold  to  a  much  greater  extent  when  the  object  is  not  any 
collection  of  facts,  but  rather  a  stream  of  tendency  and  aspiration.  And  when 
to  this  is  added  that  we  who  observe  the  stream  are  ourselves  a  portion  of  it, 
and  that  our  modifications  of  it  may  become  a  factor  in  the  modification  of  its 
course,  it  becomes  clear  that  a  purely  empirical  study  of  society,  however 
useful  and  even  indispensable  it  may  be  as  an  adjunct  to  other  inquiries, 
cannot  of  itself  be  made  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  philosophy  of  life." 

When  he  uses  the  term  "philosophy  of  life,"  he  seems  to  mean 
about  the  same  thing  that  Messrs.  Ward,  Giddings,  and  Small 
mean  when  they  talk  of  sociology  —  meaning  an  explanation  of 
societary  phenomena. 

"Mind,  N.  S.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  4.  "Op.  cit.,  p.  13. 
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Mr.  Ward  argues  for  a  wide  perspective  on  the  part  of  the 
sociologist,  since  the  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  mountain 
viewed  from  a  distance,  which  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  symmetry, 
but  when  we  are  climbing  it  we  see  nothing  but  underbrush  and 
fallen  logs.  What  the  sociologist  wants  to  and  must  do  is  to 
view  societary  phenomena  as  a  unity,  so  as  to  see  the  gjeat  uni- 
formities and  progressions  in  it.  These  he  cannot  see  unless  he 
has  a  wide  perspective.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  philosophy  does 
just  this.  To  inquire  into  the  particular  processes  and  phenomena 
is  the  province  of  the  special  physical  sciences,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  the  investigation  of  particular  societary  phenomena  is  the 
province  of  the  special  social  sciences.  Just  so,  as  philosophy 
goes  beyond  the  special  sciences  and  looks  into  the  general  move- 
ments of  things  —  i.  e.,  the  unity  and  general  teleolog^cal  flow  of 
things  —  so  does  sociology  go  beyond  the  particular  social  facts 
and  views  the  association  of  individuals  in  its  great  relationships 
and  trends  of  development.  Now,  it  might  be  said :  "  Well 
enough,  but  you  have  not  gotten  beyond  Spencer's  notion  of  the 
unification  of  the  sciences,  and  so  where  is  your  appreciative 
method?"  And  so  we  shall  have  to  examine  the  nature  of  the 
concept  of  unity  which  sociology  so  confidently  uses. 

Unity  is  a  principle  which  is  felt  rather  than  described.  We 
can  cognize  identity,  but  unity  must  be  conceived  of  after  the 
analogy  of  the  subject;  though  you  might  cog^tively  have  a  sort 
of  collocation  which  might  pass  for  unity.  When  you  have  unity 
you  have  the  notion  of  an  organism,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Ward 
is  advocating.  Unity  is  not  altogether  appreciative,  but  largely 
so,  and  its  essential  nature  is  appreciative.  When  he  says  that 
this  unity  is  gotten  by  generalization,  he  does  not  mean  exactly 
what  is  ordinarily  meant  by  the  term. 

As  intelligence  develops,  the  ability  to  generalize  increases,  and  the  stage 
is  at  length  reached  at  which  the  mind  sees  much  that  the  senses  cannot  appre- 
hend. With  the  progress  of  science,  this  power  is  enormously  enhanced  and 
the  true  interpretation  of  nature  begins.* 

Now,   this  true  interpretation   of  nature   must  be   philosophy. 

The  ordinary  events  of  life  go  unnoticed,  but  there  are  certain  events 
that  are  popularly  regarded  as  extraordinary,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 

"Ward,  Pure  Sociology,  p.  52. 
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the  newspapers  every  day  devote  more  than  half  their  space  to  them.  One 
would  suppose  that  people  would  learn  some  time  that  tires,  and  railroad 
accidents,  and  mine  disasters,  and  boiler  explosions,  and  robberies,  and  defal- 
cations, and  murders,  as  well  as  elopements,  liaisons  in  high  life,  seductions, 
and  rape,  were  normal  social  phenomena  after  reading  of  every  one  of  these 
and  a  hundred  similar  events  every  day  throughout  the  course  of  a  lifetime. 
But  this  enormous  mass  of  evidence  has  no  effect  whatever  in  dispelling  the 
popular  illusion  that  such  events  are  extraordinary,  and  the  octogenarian 
whose  eyesight  will  permit  still  pores  over  the  daily  news,  as  it  is  called,  with 
tlie  same  interest  as  when  he  was  a  youth.  There  is  nothing  new  in  news 
except  a  difference  in  the  names.  The  events  are  the  same.  It  is  this  that 
Schopenhauer  meant  when  he  said  that  history  furnishes  nothing  new,  but 
only  the  continual  repetition  of  the  same  thing  under  new  names.  And  this  is 
meant  when  we  speak  of  generalization.** 

This  is  certainly  a  search  for  a  unitary  principle  which  is  more 
than  what  is  ordinarily  called  generalization.  Is  not  this  analo- 
gous to  an  individual  manifesting  himself  in  various  ways,  but 
always  remaining  a  unity,  or  viewing  an  individual  from  various 
aspects?  And  when  the  person  feels  this  individuality  and  unity 
in  the  whole  of  societary  phenomena,  is  it  not  just  as  I  perceive 
myself  as  a  family  self,  or  as  a  college  self,  and  all  the  time  I  feel 
the  general  unity  over,  above,  and  through  it  all?  Is  not  Mr. 
Ward's  society,  which  is  a  unity,  a  large  individual  which  the 
finite  person  appreciates  in  the  same  way  as  my  self  of  this 
moment  appreciates  my  individuality,  so  that,  after  all,  the 
subject-object  experience  is  but  transcended  so  that  the  two  are 
felt  as  one  ?  Mr.  Ward  calls  this  the  discovery  of  law  in  history ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  more  than  this,  though  he  does 
not  admit  it  ?  Does  it  not  have  implications  that  he  would  hardly 
like  to  admit  ? 

When  the  sociologist  holds  the  theory  of  a  biological  organ- 
ism as  the  analogue  of  society  as  a  whole,  has  he  not  so  far  forth 
departed  from  a  strictly  empirical  point  of  view,  and  gone  beyond 
his  own  descriptive  experience  or  the  experience  of  others? 
When  he  argues  for  a  view  of  society  as  a  whole  as  an  organism, 
he  no  longer  confines  himself  to  individuals  and  institutions;  and 
his  form  of  argument  is  not  one  that  can  be  called  strictly  scien- 
tific induction,  but  rests  on  rather  vague  analogies,  so  that  i^  rests 

-/Wd..  p.  55. 
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on  probability  rather  than  on  demonstration;  and  its  test  of 
certitude  is  no  longer  a  purely  factual  one,  but  one  that  rests  on 
rational  probability.  This  is  all  the  more  the  case  when  M.  Rene 
Worms,  in  his  Organisme  et  socieie,  argues  that  in  the  world  of 
social  facts  the  individual  is  not  the  only  real ;  for  the  individual 
is  an  aggregation  of  cells  and  still  has  reality ;  and  so  he  argues 
that  the  social  organism  is  an  individual  and  has  reality.  Now, 
this  is  essentially  a  metaphysical  discussion  and  involves  a  meta- 
physical method.  Mr.  Spencer  holds  that  the  elements  in  a 
biological  organism  are  concrete,  but  those  of  the  social  organism 
are  discrete.  But  M.  Worms  holds  that  the  continuity  of  the 
elements  in  the  biological  organism  has  less  of  continuity  than 
have  the  elements  of  the  social  organism;  since,  when  the  bio- 
logical elements  are  separated,  the  orgfanism  perishes;  but  when 
the  elements  of  social  structure  are  separated,  they  tend  to  be 
reunited,  as  e.  g.,  the  unification  of  Italy.  In  comparison,  the 
spaces  between  the  cells  of  the  biological  organism  are  no  farther 
separated  than  the  individuals  in  the  social  org^ism.  He  says 
finally  that  society  is  a  supra-organism  which  possesses  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  individual  organism,  and  more  than  that 
This  point  helps  to  give  the  foregoing  discussion  a  more  general 
application,  as  it  shows  that  the  metaphysical  side  is  not  confined 
to  a  particular  sort  of  sociological  investigation,  since  we  have 
shown  that  the  more  psychological  type  of  sociologists,  like  Pro- 
fessor Giddings,  Mr.  Ward,  and  others,  are  involved  in  meta- 
physical conceptions,  and  here  we  see  that  the  biological 
sociologists  are  also  involved  in  them.  All  these  theories,  espe- 
cially those  resting  on  individual  and  collective  will  or  social  will, 
etc.,  are  supra-scientific  in  that  they  seek  the  inner  meaning 
and  ultimate  nature  of  societary  phenomena  rather  than  tracing 
merely  causal  relationships. 

So  our  conclusion  thus  far  might  be  roughly  stated  by  saying 
that  the  two  disciplines  are  directly  related  in  that  the  causality 
and  evolution  in  sociology  are  different  from  that  involved  in  the 
physical  sciences,  and  so  require  different  treatment.  They  arc 
related  more  particularly  since,  in  order  to  understand  the  imits 
and  the  interaction  in  social  phenomena,  we  are  directly  led  into 
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the    metaphysical    method    and    point    of    view,    viz.,    that    of 
appreciation. 

Metaphysics  has  for  its  province  the  nature,  meaning  and 
final  meaning  of  the  content  of  experience.  But,  taking  the  very 
broad  view  of  sociology  which  the  investigation  seems  to  warrant, 
someone  may  say  that  the  outcome  of  our  argument  is  a  taking 
away  of  the  distinction  between  sociology  and  metaphysics,  and 
hopelessly  mixing  up  the  two.  To  this  we  reply  that  the  objector 
fails  to  distinguish  between  all  the  data  of  experience,  viewed 
under  one  aspect  or  from  one  point  of  view,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  whole  of  experience,  on  the  other  hand.  For,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  whole  of  experience,  and  all  the  data  of  experience  (meaning 
by  "data"  the  groundwork  of  experience),  are  not  necessarily 
identical.  On  the  basis  of  this  distinction  we  can  accept  the  very 
wide  view  of  sociology,  and  admit  that  the  basic  facts  of  sociology 
are:  nature,  individuals,  and  the  modes  of  association  between 
individuals;  and  can  further  demand  that  there  is  involved  a 
metaphysical  investigation  as  to  the  three  facts  mentioned.  And 
we  could  even,  if  it  be  necessary,  admit  that  these  three  factors 
mentioned  are  all  the  data  of  experience,  without  surrendering 
our  position  that  metaphysics  and  not  sociology  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  our  explanation ;  for  these  are  all  the  data  of  experience 
viewed  under  one  aspect,  from  one  point  of  view,  viz.,  the  socio- 
logical. But  the  metaphysical  investigation  at  the  outset,  or 
during  the  sociological,  in  no  wise  exhausts  the  province  of  meta- 
physics. For  metaphysics  deals  not  only  with  the  nature  and 
meaning,  but  also  with  the  iinal  meaning,  of  what  exists ;  and  so 
the  metaphysical  investigation  in  the  sociological  considers  simply 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  these  data,  whereas  the  final  meaning 
can  be  determined  only  at  the  end  of  the  sociological  investiga- 
tion ;  and  not  necessarily  then,  for  even  with  this  broadest  view  of 
sociology  it  embodies  all  the  data  of  experience  only  under  one 
aspect,  namely,  the  sociological;  and  to  get  the  final  meaning, 
which  is  the  further  problem  of  metaphysics  at  this  point,  it  must 
consider  all  the  data  of  experience,  not  only  under  this  aspect,  but 
under  ez'ery  possible  aspect  that  experience  can  suggest.  What 
is  meant  here  is  this :  The  particular  sciences  take  a  selected  body  of 
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phenomena,  some  particular  portion  of  experience,  and  try  to  find 
the  laws  of  its  behavior.  Metaphysics,  on  the  contrary,  may  not 
select  in  this  way.  It  has  the  problem  of  taking  all  the  phenomena 
in  experience,  and  not  merely  getting  the  law  of  their  behavior, 
but  getting  that  law  into  terms  of  some  unitary  principle  which 
shall  be  adequate,  not  alone  for  each  of  the  selected  groups  of 
phenomena  individually,  but  also  for  any  possible  combination 
of  groups  as  well  as  cUl  the  possible  groups  taken  together.  So 
the  metaphysical  investigation  all  along  the  line,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  the  extreme  breadth  of  sociology,  in  no  wise  weaken  the 
necessity  of  the  demand  for  a  metaphysical  investigation  at  the 
end  of  the  sociological ;  and  not  only  at  the  end  of  this  latter,  but 
at  the  end  of  all  the  other  possible  aspects;  nor  does  it  weaken 
the  necessity  for  a  distinction  between  the  two. 

But  the  objector,  who  might  be  a  thinker  holding  to  the 
narrower  view  of  the  field  of  sociology,  might  say  that  this  broad 
field  of  investigation  which  we  are  speaking  about  is  not  sociology 
at  all.  We  in  turn  ask :  What  is  it  then,  if  it  is  not  sociology  ? 
It  certainly  is  not  metaphysics,  nor  is  it  cither  chemistry,  physics, 
or  biology,  psychology,  or  any  other  science  which  has  any  recog- 
nized status.  Its  field,  and  the  data  from  which  it  starts,  are  cer- 
tainly the  data  of  what  he  calls  sociology;  only  that  here  we  do 
not  restrict  ourselves  to  arbitrary  limits,  but  take  the  natural 
limits. 

Philip  H.  Fogel. 

Princeton  University. 

[To  be  concluded.] 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

I.       BEFORE   THE   WAR. 

In  dealing  with  southern  education,  an  adequate  conception 
can  be  gained  only  after  first  making  an  examination  of  the 
industrial  organization  of  the  South.  This  is  owing  to  the  now 
generally  recognized  fact  that  systems  of  education  are  out- 
growths of  and  dependent  upon  the  economic  environment  in 
which  they  originate  and  develop.  The  educational,  like  the 
political,  institution  may  be  designated  a  "superstructure"  in 
that  it  has  at  all  times  reflected  and  been  a  product  of  the  particu- 
lar economic  conditions  existing  in  a  given  social  stage,  being 
shaped  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
organization  of  that  period.  This  interpretation  of  the  place  in 
society  occupied  by  the  educational  institution  puts  the  source  of 
all  improvement  and  development  of  education  in  the  industrial 
life.  While  the  economic  organization  is  thus  the  basic  factor 
in  determining  the  curriculum  of  the  school,  it  exerts  an  influence 
in  yet  another  direction.  Through  the  financial  support  which  it 
affords  or  withholds  it  is  the  source  of  existence  of  the  educa- 
tional system.  Upon  the  sum  appropriated  from  the  social  income 
for  educational  purposes  depend  the  number  and  equipment  of  the 
school  buildings,  the  efficiency  of  the  leaching  force,  and  the 
length  of  the  school  year.  In  other  words,  it  determines  both  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  education. 

In  considering  education  in  the  Soutli,  the  period  taken  for 
review  necessarily  cannot  be  brief,  if  we  are  to  trace  the  surviving 
influences  of  earlier  industrial  forms  and  their  resulting  institu- 
tions. Without  this  attention  to  the  developmental  side,  the 
method  of  action  and  body  of  thought  that  characterize  the  South 
will  not  be  seen  in  their  true  perspective,  and  the  educational  situa- 
tion becomes  an  unsolvable  problem.  The  object  of  this  paper, 
therefore,  will  be,  while  tracing  briefly  the  economic  evolution  of 
the  South,  to  point  out  the  accompanying  growth  and  modifica- 
tions of  education. 

I8a 
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The  industrial  organization  of  southern  society  before  the 
Civil  War  presents  certain  distinctive  features.  The  early  settle- 
ment of  the  southern  colonies  was  almost  entirely  rural.  The 
land  was  held  in  large  tracts  of  several  hundred  acres  and  culti- 
vated by  slave  labor.  The  economic  efYects  of  slave  labor  are 
apparent.  It  compelled  the  South  to  remain  an  agricultural  sec- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  its  agriculture  at  the  expense 
of  a  great  waste  of  resources. 

The  plantation  was  the  industrial  unit.  Ordinarily  all  of  the 
various  things  necessary  for  the  family  and  slaves  of  the  planter, 
aside  from  a  few  imported  luxuries,  were  produced  on  the  planta- 
tion. Not  only  were  the  raw  materials  for  clothing  —  wool, 
leather,  and  cotton  —  produced,  but  these  raw  products  were 
worked  up  into  the  completed  form  for  consumption  on  the  same 
plantation.  The  food  products  —  grain,  corn,  meat,  and  vege- 
tables—  were  also  supplied  by  home  labor.  Thus  to  a  large 
extent  the  plantation  was  a  small  community,  in  some  ways  com- 
parable to  the  English  feudal  estate  —  a  community  in  which  the 
labor  of  the  members  of  the  group  supplied  the  wants  of  the 
group.  As  a  result  of  this  "  domestic  system  of  production,"  the 
circle  of  the  market  for  southern  products  before  i860 — barring 
rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton  —  was  limited. 

Outside  the  slave-owning  class  was  a  large  population  known 
as  the  "poor  whites."  Unwilling  to  work  beside  colored  slave 
labor,  they  lived  by  cultivating  waste  land  or  by  charity.  "  They 
belonged  neither  to  the  ruling  class  nor  to  the  slave  class."^ 

The  towns  and  cities  assumed  comparatively  slight  impor- 
tance. The  South  had  little  export  trade  of  manufactured  articles. 
Its  cotton  went  to  England  and  New  England  cotton-mills.  It 
had  not  reached  the  point  of  working  up  its  raw  products  for 
commercial  purposes.  Hence  as  a  distinctively  manufacturing 
center  the  city  was  quite  unknown,  and  with  the  majority  of  the 
population  engaged  in  agriculture  the  town  exerted  no  dominant 
influence.  The  sentiments  that  characterized  the  rural  population 
permeated  the  towns  and  formed  public  opinion  in  the  South. 

It  is  due  to  this  original  structure  oi  southern  society  that 

*  WoooROW  Wilson,  Division  and  Union,  p.   128. 
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education  developed  along  a  line  entirely  different  from  that  in 
the  northern  states.  The  planter,  highly  individualistic,  with  his 
other  wants  largely  or  wholly  supplied  within  the  circle  of  the 
plantation,  employed  a  private  tutor  or  governess  for  the  early 
education  of  his  children.  For  their  further  training  the  same 
class  frequently  sent  its  sons,  and  sometimes  its  daughters,  to 
Europe  or  the  higher  institutions  of  the  South  or  North. 

The  less  wealthy  families  were  forced  to  adopt  a  method  less 
expensive.  Tliey  originated  a  private  neighborhood  arrange- 
ment. As  many  pupils  as  could  be  conveniently  brought  within 
reach  of  a  central  point  were  provided  with  a  school  building, 
and  a  teacher  —  frequently  some  wandering  pedagogue,  often  of 
little  power,  but  again  sometimes  a  scholar  —  was  put  in  charge. 
These  "old  field  schools"  were  wholly  neighborhood  affairs. 
They  were  also  the  only  place,  aside  from  the  state  universities, 
where  the  people  came  in  direct  contact  with  the  educational 
problem  and  "  had  their  hands  on  education,"  since  the  academies 
and  colleges  were  almost  wholly  of  a  denominational  character. 

Outside  the  "field  school"  was  still  a  comparatively  large 
school  population  unprovided  for — "the  children  of  the  poor." 
These  were  to  be  cared  for  by  the  state.  It  is  evident  that  the 
theory  upon  which  the  South  at  this  period  worked  was  that  all 
I)eople  above  the  "  indigent  class  "  would  school  their  own  chil- 
dren. This  left  to  the  state  the  schooling  of  the  "poor"  and  a 
part  of  the  support  of  the  university.  The  idea  of  a  "poor 
school "  for  poor  children  prevailed  in  all  the  states  of  the  South 
except  North  Carolina.  North  Carolina  had  a  development 
wholly  peculiar  to  herself  and  possessed  something  approaching 
a  common-school  system  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War.^ 

The  "  poor  schools  "  were,  as  a  whole,  most  inefficient  agents. 
Dr.  Orr  says  that  this  "so-called  system  had  no  system  in  it," 
that  it  was  "  full  of  defects,"  and  that  it  was  "lacking  in  a  hun- 
dred of  the  elements  that  make  up  an  efficient  public-school 
system."  * 

Owing  to  the  organization  of  southern  society,  the  origin- 

*A.  D.  Mayo,  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education,  1900,  Vol.  I,  p.  448. 
*  Educational  Needs  of  the  South,  p.  7. 
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ating  and  developing  of  a  common-school  system,  outside  some 
of  the  larger  cities,  was  impossible  at  that  time.  The  sharp  divi- 
sion of  society  into  separate  economic  classes  worked  against 
the  educating  of  the  children  of  all  people  together  and  produced 
a  distinct  form  of  class  education.  This  system  of  education,  it  is 
evident,  gave  to  the  young  of  the  wealthy  the  best  schooling  the 
times  afforded,  while  it  condemned  the  larger  part  of  the  popula- 
tion to  a  condition  of  practical  illiteracy. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  the  system  of  schooling  in 
the  South  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  English  ideas  of  educa- 
tion—  that  is  to  say,  the  aversion  to  public  schools  —  had  been 
transplanted  to  the  South,  and  that  it  was  these  ideas  that  worked 
against  the  early  establishment  of  the  American  common  school 
in  which  the  central  point  is  "that  the  whole  people  educate  all 
children."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  something 
more  fundamental  than  ideas  was  transplanted.  The  primary 
fact  is  that  there  was  the  possibility  for  the  growth  in  the  South 
of  an  organization  of  industrial  society  in  many  respects  closely 
resembling  that  of  England  a  century  and  a  half  ago;  hence  the 
similarity  in  the  educational  institution.  Those  of  the  same 
blood  and  descent  settled  likewise  in  New  England,  but  the  great 
landed  estate  was  there  an  impossibility;  the  town  became  the 
unit  in  society,  and  the  common  school  took  form  sooner.  Efforts 
to  further  the  growth  of  education  were  not  turned  mainly  in 
the  direction  of  elementary  schools.  In  fact,  almost  all  of  the 
southern  states  began  by  first  founding  a  university.  This  was  a 
logical  outcome  of  the  existing  social  organization.  They  started 
at  the  top  and  worked  down  in  education,  so  that  Dr.  Charles 
Dabney's  characterization  of  the  school  system  of  the  South 
today  is  true  of  its  early  years : 

Our  present  educational  system,  as  far  as  we  have  any  at  all,  is  a  column 
with  a  beautifully  carved  capitol  upon  its  top  which  is  altogether  too  large  for 
the  base  and  shaft.* 

Numerous  colleges,  academies,  and  seminaries  were  established; 
but  necessarily  the  mass  of  the  population  was  excluded  from  both 
these  secondary  and  higher  institutions,  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 

*  Charles  W.  Dabnky,  Report  of  Department  of  Interior,  p.  513. 
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As  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  broad  general 
school  system,  it  followed  that  many  of  the  so-called  colleges  and 
universities  received  students  that  were  fitted  only  for  grade  or 
secondary  work. 

In  only  a  few  of  the  southern  states  could  a  common-school 
system  be  considered  as  existing  in  i860.  Kentucky  and  North 
Carolina  had  something  of  a  public-school  system  in  operation, 
but  in  the  other  states,  aside  from  the  universities,  the  attempts 
to  build  up  such  a  system  had  failed. 

The  Civil  War  destroyed  the  old  institutions  of  the  South 
and  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  industrial  and  educational  period. 

II.       WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION. 

The  majority  of  the  lower  schools  of  the  South  closed  at  or 
near  the  beginning  of  the  war.  In  a  few  cases  —  as,  for  instance, 
in  Mobile  —  they  were  kept  open,  but  in  the  territory  in,  or  in 
close  proximity  to,  the  actual  path  of  the  war  there  was  little 
strength  left  to  maintain  the  educational  institution.  Teaching  at 
home  no  doubt  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  during  these 
years. 

The  war  produced  a  revolution  in  the  organization  of  south- 
em  industrial  life.  The  most  marked  change,  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  struggle,  was  necessarily  in  the  agricultural 
regions,  where  the  abolition  of  slavery  forced  the  planter  to 
resort  to  other  methods  of  cultivating  the  land.  For  a  time  he 
attempted  to  till  his  huge  estate  with  the  system  of  hired  labor 
that  prevailed  in  the  North.  This  met  with  small  success,  for 
certain  causes  worked  against  it.  First,  the  prejudice  to  labor 
already  inbred  in  the  white  population  barred  the  majority  of  them 
from  becoming  hired  laborers.  Second,  the  fact  that  the  southern 
employer  of  labor  now  discovered  that  he  had  no  responsibility 
to  care  for  the  negro  except  for  the  actual  time  he  was  working 
left  many  of  the  colored  race  helpless.  Ignorant  of  industrial 
conditions,  the  negro  sought  the  towns,  where  the  labor  market 
was  already  oversupplied.  Taken  as  a  whole,  there  prevailed  a 
thorough  disorganization  of  industry. 

Witli  so  complete  a  destruction  of  earlier  industrial  foriSns 
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went  the  uprooting  of  well-nigh  all  system  of  schools  that  had 
existed.  The  very  fact  of  this  revolution  in  industrial  life  laid, 
however,  the  foundation  for  the  introduction  of  methods  of 
thought  and  a  system  of  schooling  more  in  conformity  with  those 
that  prevailed  in  the  remainder  of  the  United  States. 

We  find  that  within  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  a 
provision  for  universal  education  was  put  into  the  revised  con- 
stitution of  every  state.  But,  notwithstanding  this  provision,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  adequate  equipping  of  a  school 
system  in  the  South  has  been  a  slow  and  painful  process.  The 
difficulties  have  arisen  in  two  directions.  Public  opinion,  still 
reflecting  the  earlier  social  life,  has  in  the  South  been  turned  to 
no  small  extent  against  the  educating  of  all  children  at  the  public 
expense. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  men  of  intelligence  and  influence 
who  are  out  and  out  opposed  to  free  public  education  for  all  the  people.* 

Of  more  immediate  importance  has  been  the  financial  diffi- 
culty. For  a  period  of  years  —  in  fact,  until  the  revival  of  indus- 
try that  arose  in  the  eighties  —  the  South  labored  under  a  burden 
of  debt,  largely  the  result  of  the  "  carpet-bag  rule,"  and  a  chaotic 
industrial  and  political  life.  This  condition  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum the  expenditure  for  education. 

The  period  was  not,  however,  entirely  effortless.  Along  with 
the  attempt  to  reshape  industrial  and  pt)litical  institutions  went 
some  interest  and  work  for  the  building  up  of  a  school  system. 
From  1870  to  1876,  the  close  of  the  period  of  reconstruction, 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  total  expenditure  for  education  from 
$10,385,464  to  $12,033,865  in  the  former  slave  states,  but  the 
relative  increase  of  population  was  so  large  that  the  expenditure 
per  capita  of  school  population  actually  decreased  from  $2.97  to 
$2.84  for  white  children. 

In  1880  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  obtain  federal  aid  for 
schools.  This  move  was  specially  directed  in  the  interests  of  the 
South,  as  several  of  the  southern  states  argued  that  the  limit  of 

•  RoBEPT  Frazer,  "  Virginia's  Educational  Outlook,"  Report  of  Fifth  Confer- 
ence of  the  South,  p.  35. 
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taxation  for  school  purposes  had  been  reached  in  their  case.  The 
reasons  given  by  the  South  for  this  aid  were:  first,  the  unusual 
impoverishment  of  that  section  of  the  country  by  the  war;  and, 
second,  that  education,  one  phase  of  which  is  the  fitting  of  men 
and  women  for  citizenship,  should  not  be  a  state  matter  alone,  but 
also  a  national.  This  subject  was  agitate  J  in  Congress  from  1880 
to  1890.  It  aroused  public  attention,  but  resulted  in  no  definite 
aid. 

III.       THE   PRESENT  RURAL  SCHOOL   PROBLEM. 

Since  the  period  of  reconstruction  and  at  the  present  time 
one  of  the  main  questions  in  southern  education  is  the  condition 
and  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  between  eight-ninths  and  eight-tenths,  or  over  eighty 
out  of  every  hundred  of  the  people  of  the  South  still  live  in  the 
country.  A  comparatively  small  part  of  the  population  is  found 
in  villages  of  one  thousand  inhabitants.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  G.  S.  Dickerman,  ®  the  population  of  the  South  is 
divided  into  14,090,000  in  rural  districts  and  3,029,000  in  places 
of  one  thousand  and  over. 

But  while  the  majority  are  in  the  country  districts,  there  is 
nevertheless  a  great  sparseness  in  population,  and  the  cabins  are 
located  far  apart,  with  much  intervening  undeveloped  land.  As  a 
result  of  this,  the  roads  are  poor,  and  the  school  attendance  is 
consequently  small  and  irregular.  This  difficulty,  felt  throughout 
the  South,  becomes  greatest  in  that  region  extending  down  over 
the  Appalachians. 

There  exist  here  the  same  poverty  the  same  isolation,  the  same  igno- 
rance and  narrowness  of  view,  found  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  only 
greatly  intensified.  Traveling  for  small  children  is  difficult  and  often 
dangerous/ 

Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  take  the  children  to  school  until 
good  roads  have  been  built. 

Other  adverse  conditions  peculiar  to  the  South  confront  the 
rural  schools.  The  South  has  settled  in  its  own  way  that  in  the 
education  of  the  colored  race  separate  schools  be  established. 

'Fourth  Report  of  the  Conference  of  the  South,  p.  16.  ^. 

^Educational  Conditions  in  the  Southern  Appalachians,  p.  11. 
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This  necessitates  all  through  the  South  the  maintaining  of  two 
school  systems  side  by  side,  and  requires  a  division  of  the  already 
inadequate  school  funds,  thus  keeping  the  financial  question 
always  the  most  prominent. 

Resting  upon  the  financial  difficulty  as  a  cause  is  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  teaching  force,  the  first  source  of  weakness  of  the 
rural  school.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  a  profession  which  does 
not  pay  a  living  wage  cannot  attract  to  it  good,  or  even  average, 
material.  The  country  schools  of  the  South  open  but  three,  four, 
or  five  months  in  the  year,  and,  paying  from  $23  to  $31  per 
month,  offer  no  opportunity  to  trained  teachers.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that  the  school  employs  "makeshifts"  —  perhaps  "a  poor 
relative  of  a  director  or  the  farmer's  boys  or  girls,"  Since  the 
ones  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  for  four  months  in  the  year  are 
usually  farmers,  houseworkers,  or  followers  of  some  other  indus- 
try for  the  remaining  eight  months,  it  is  impossible  to  class  them 
in  the  "  teaching  profession." 

There  are  indications  that  the  South  is  becoming  keenly  alive 
to  the  fact  that  the  incompetence  of  the  rural  school-teachers  is 
due  to  the  inadequate  salaries  they  receive  and  the  shortness  of  the 
school  year.  Very  little  can  be  expected  of  teachers  receiving  on 
an  average  but  40  cents  a  day^  —  a  sum  less  than  is  paid  to 
unskilled  labor  in  any  industry.  When  these  two  conditions  — 
low  salaries  and  short  terms  —  are  corrected,  a  third  change 
becomes  necessary  and  for  the  first  time  possible  —  a  movement 
toward  barring  from  the  teaching  force  the  untrained  teacher, 
and  a  consequent  elevating  of  the  plane  of  the  profession.  At 
present  75  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  taught  by  teachers  unable 
to  obtain  a  second-grade  certificate.  The  states  provide  normal 
schools,  but  it  is  evident  that  without  sufficient  compensation  the 
teacher  cannot  take  a  course  of  long  and  expensive  training  for 
her  work.  The  whole  situation  reduces  itself  to  one  of  financial 
support.  The  school  can  demand  no  better  service  than  it  will 
compensate.  The  ability  of  the  teacher  will  not  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  low  salary.  This  condition  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
South,    It  is  a  general  law  in  every  department  of  education  that 

'Southern  Education,  March  19,  1903. 
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there  is  a  direct  proportion  between  efficiency  of  training  and  the 
pecuniary  reward. 

So  urgent  has  become  the  need  for  trained  instructors  that 
attempts  have  been  made  to  give  something  of  immediate 
improvement  to  the  rural  teachers.  During  1903  there  was  held 
at  Knoxville  a  summer  school  for  teachers  offering  courses  in 
kindergarten  and  primary  work,  in  pedagogy,  and  in  the  high 
school  and  college  subjects.  Over  two  thousand  teachers  from  all 
parts  of  the  South  were  enrolled  and  in  actual  attendance. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
offers  a  brief  course  of  professional  training  to  rural  teachers 
who  cannot  take  a  full  year.  This  work  is  under  the  professor  of 
pedagogy,  and  affords  opportunity  for  contact  with  the  practice 
and  observation  school  which  contains  about  four  hundred  chil- 
dren. The  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  has  also  organized  a  summer  school  for  teachers  under  the 
direction  of  the  president,  Mr.  George  Winston. 

Every  educator  recognizes  the  limitations  of  the  work  that  can 
be  so  accomplished.  It  may,  however,  afford  a  valuable  incentive 
and  the  opportunity  for  acquiring  a  new  point  of  view  —  an 
entirely  new  educational  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  that 
is  productive  of  results,  even  though  the  actual  information 
gained  must  necessarily  be  slight.® 

The  second  need  felt  in  the  South  is  for  better  buildings  — 
"the  necessary  physical  equipment  of  the  school."  The  present 
condition  is  described  by  Southern  Education,  the  publication  of 
the  Southern  Education  Board : 

Twenty  out  of  every  one  hundred  of  the  5,653  white  school  districts  in 
North  Carolina  have  a  rude  log  schoolhouse  or  no  public  schoolhouse  at  all.** 

During  the  past  winter  twenty  white  schools  in  one  county  were 
closed  because  the  miserable  schoolhouse  could  not  be  made  com- 

*  Of  much  interest  also  to  the  training  of  southern  teachers  is  the  department 
of  education  recently  instituted  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
The  object  of  this  school,  however,  is  not  the  training  of  rural  teachers,  but 
rather  the  affording  of  special  opportunities  of  scholarship  and  training  for  high- 
school  teachers,  college  instructors,  and  superintendents.  ^. 

^Southern  Education,  May  14,  1903. 
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fortable.     Of  the  schools  in  Dougherty  County,  Georgia,  Pro- 
fessor DuBois  says : 

I  saw  only  one  schoolhouse  there  that  could  compare  in  any  way  with  the 
worst  schoolhouse  I  ever  saw  in  New  England.  Most  of  the  schoolhouses 
were  either  old  log  huts  or  were  churches  —  colored  churches  —  used  as 
schoolhouses." 

The  following  table  offers  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
schoolhouses,  the  average  value  of  each,  and  the  total  value  of 
school  property  in  three  of  the  representative  southern  states  and 
three  of  the  northern : 


Number  of  Schools 

Value  of  Each 

Total  School  Propeitjr 

South  Carolina 

4,918 
7,185 
6,687 
11,916 
13,922 
4,058 

$       201 

426 

256 

7,326 

1,302 

12,069 

t      990,000 

3,063,568 

1,636,055 

87,292,414 

18,223,749 

48,979,7 '9 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 

New  York 

Iowa 

Massachusetts 

A  second  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  wealth  and  school 
expenditure  in  the  same  six  states  i^'^ 


Valuation  of  Real  and 
Personal  Property 

Expenditure  for 

Public  Schools 

(Elxcluding  Debt 

Paid) 

Expended  for  Pub- 
lic Schools  on  Each 
$100  of  True  Valua- 
tion of  Real  and  Per- 
sonal Property 

South  Carolina 

$    400,911,303 

887,956,143 

454,242,688 

8,576,701,991 

2,287,348,333 

2,803,645,447 

$       450,936 
1,526,241 

1,109,575 
17.543,880 

6.382,953 
8,286,062 

II. 2 

Tennessee 

17.2 
24.4 
20.5 
27-9 
29.6 

Mississippi 

New  York 

Iowa 

Massachusetts 

In  North  Carolina  108  new  buildings  were  erected  in  1901, 
and  332  in  1902.  In  the  larger  and  wealthier  districts  the  problem 
of  building  is  easily  solved;  but  in  the  weaker  rural  districts 
there  is  much  difficulty  to  be  encountered,  as  the  school  fund  is 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  school  running.  The  problem  is 
reaching  a  solution  in  many  parts  of  the  South  through  the  ten- 

^  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  p.  i6i. 
"Report  of  Department  of  Interior,  1901. 
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dency  toward  the  consolidation  of  three  or  four  small  districts 
into  one  large  district.  In  North  Carolina  there  was  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  districts  of  557  in  the  years  1902-3.  The  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  of  that  state,  Mr.  J.  Y.  Joyne,  has 
had  prepared  by  able  architects  plans  with  specifications  for  one- 
to  eight-room  buildings,  in  accord  with  the  best  modern  views  on 
sanitation,  light,  and  ventilation;  and  wherever  the  old  building 
is  unsatisfactory  an  effort  is  made  to  erect  a  better  house  in  a 
larger  district.  The  old  demand  for  "a  schoolhouse  in  front  of 
every  man's  door"  has  changed  to  "a  good  school  nine  months 
in  the  year  within  possible  reach  of  every  child." 

So  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  elementary  rural  schools. 
While  the  cities  have  good  high  schools,  there  are  no  public 
secondary  schools  in  the  country  districts  of  the  South,  except  one 
at  Jefferson,  Miss.  The  question  of  rural  high  schools  is  receiv- 
ing careful  study.  It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  unit  of 
education  in  the  South,  like  the  political  unit,  is  the  county.^*  In 
Tennessee  the  county  court  of  any  county  may  establish  a  public 
high  school,  and  may  levy  a  tax  of  not  over  15  cents  on  each  $100 
of  taxable  property  for  its  support.  No  such  schools  have  yet 
been  founded,  however.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  throughout 
the  South  almost  no  expert  supervision  in  the  country  districts. 
The  county  superintendent  is  also  the  victim  of  a  small  salary  and 
a  short  term  of  office. 

Various  methods  of  enlarging  the  funds  for  the  support  of 
nu'al  schools  have  been  proposed.  Federal  aid  has  been  urged. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  majority  of  the  southern  states  still 
expend  a  very  small  sum  out  of  each  $100  of  taxable  property  for 
school  purposes.  The  demand  has  been  urged  for  an  increased 
local  taxation  to  supplement  the  state  and  county  tax.  The 
principle  of  local  taxation  prevails  in  the  cities  and  towns  where 
well-equipped  schools  are  found,  and  also  in  those  states  having 
an  adequate  school  system.  In  many  states  throughout  the  coun- 
try over  75  per  cent,  of  the  school  funds  are  raised  in  this  manner. 
It  would  appear  that  the  solution  of  the  financial  difficulty  of  the 
southern  rural  schools  is  to  be  found  in  this  direction. 

*  Educational  Conditions  in  Tennessee,  p.  7. 
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A  movement  comparable  to  the  westward  mig^tion  of  the 
young  and  energetic  has  gone  on  in  the  South.  The  more  pro- 
gressive element  of  the  country  has  been  drawn  oflf  by  the  towns, 
and  this  has  tended  to  weaken  the  rural  districts  and  leave  them  in 
a  stagnant  condition,  lessening  the  demand  by  the  people  them- 
selves for  good  schools.  The  South  speaks  for  itself  concerning 
its  rural  schools :  "  All  thinking  southerners  know  that  the  public 
schools  are  a  disgrace." ^^  "The  common  school  should  be  the 
very  best  school  that  we  have,  so  far  as  it  goes,  instead  of  being 
the  poorest,  as  it  is  today  in  most  of  the  southern  states."  ** 

But  the  South  is  rapidly  being  aroused  to  the  fact  that  without 
a  foundation  in  well-equipped  public  schools  no  system  of  educa- 
tion can  accomplish  lasting  results  for  any  people ;  and  that  such  a 
system  can  only  be  maintained  through  ample  financial  support. 

IV.       INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

It  is  evident  to  every  observer  that  smce  1880  the  South  has 
passed  through  an  industrial  transformation.  Up  to  that  date 
it  exported  large  quantities  of  raw  material  to  be  worked  up  by 
the  mills  and  factories  of  the  North  or  of  England.  Of  its 
largest  crop,  cotton,  the  South  kept  and  manufactured  in  its  own 
territory  only  about  234,cxx)  bales  —  a  slight  fraction  of  what  it 
produced.  The  iron  ore  that  it  mined  was  sent  to  be  converted 
into  machines  and  implements  in  the  blast-furnaces  of  the  North. 
Its  coal  and  timber  were  still  to  a  large  extent  unutilized  natural 
resources. 

For  the  production  of  these  raw  materials  unskilled  labor 
could  be  used  to  considerable  advantage.  The  industrial  and 
commercial  change  that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty 
years  has  centered  largely  around  cotton.  The  southern  states 
trebled  the  capacity  of  their  cotton-mills  in  the  last  decade,  but 
still  use  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  crop.  A  large  part  of  these 
mills  are  located  near  the  cotton  fields,  mainly  from  Virginia 
to  Alabama,  along  the  "  fall  line."  That  is  to  say,  since  water 
power  is  used  extensively,  they  are  located  at  points  where  the 

'*  Dr.  Charles  Dabney",  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Conference  for  Education, 
p.   42- 

"•J.  W.  Abercrombie,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Alabama. 
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rivers  crossing  from  the  hard  rocks  of  the  Appalachian  belt  to  the 
softer  rocks  of  the  coast  plain  have  formed  falls  and  rapids. 

Certain  advantages  have  been  pointed  out  as  belonging  to 
the  southern  states  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  Not  only  have 
they  the  advantage  of  raw  cotton  at  their  doors,  but  they  have 
also  cheap  fuel  and  cheap  labor. 

Some  conception  of  the  growth  in  the  cotton  industry  can  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that,  while  in  1880  there  were  180  factories, 
in  1900  there  663.  In  1902,  130,000  looms  and  6,250,000  spin- 
dles were  running.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  like  some  of  the  New 
England  mills,  so  nearly  all  the  southern  mills  are  in  the  hands  of 
New  York  commission  houses,  and  that  a  general  movement 
exists  toward  a  combination  or  a  cotton  trust,^® 

In  entering  the  cotton  industry  the  South  has  thus  far  con- 
fined itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  making  of  the  coarser, 
heavier  qualities  of  cotton  goods  —  drills,  shirtings,  and  sheet- 
ing^. For  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grades  of  cotton  a  certain 
amount  of  skilled  labor  is  necessary.  Hence  has  grown  up  a 
demand  for  one  phase  of  industrial  training.  The  textile  school 
has  risen  to  meet  this  want. 

Second  as  a  factor  in  southern  industrial  life  is  the  awakening 
of  the  iron  industry.  This  centers  chiefly  around  Birmingham, 
Ala.  In  this  district,  within  a  small  radius,  are  found,  not  alone 
the  iron  ore,  but  also  the  coke-making  coal  and  limestone  essential 
for  the  process  of  iron-smelting.  This  reduces  greatly  the  cost 
of  iron-making.  As  the  industry  has  developed,  the  demand  for 
skilled  iron-workers  has  arisen,  and  schools  furnishing  courses  in 
mining  and  engineering  have  appeared. 

Finally,  the  South  is  becoming  conscious  of  the  need  of 
better  and  more  scientific  methods  in  farming,  and  the  agricultural 
college  has  gjown  up  as  a  result. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts,  then,  in  southern  education  at 
the  present  time  is  the  rapid  increase  of  technical  and  industrial 
schools  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  recent  economic  development. 
There  are  in  the  South  twenty-eight  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges,  three  state  schools  of  technology  or  mining,  six  local 

"T.  11.  YouMO,  Th*  Amtrican  Cotton  Industry,  p.  119. 
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technical  schools,  and  sixteen  colleges  or  universities  that  have 
technical  departments.^^ 

An  examination  of  a  few  of  these  institutions  will  give  some 
conception  of  the  character  of  their  equipment,  their  method  of 
work,  and  their  educational  standpoint. 

The  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  located  at  Raleigh,  owning  six  hundred  acres  of  land  and 
well-equipped  work  shops,  laboratories,  and  drawing-rooms,  is 
comprehensive  in  its  course  of  work.  It  offers  instruction  in 
agriculture,  embracing  horticulture  and  agricultural  chemistry. 
It  is  well  recognized  in  the  South  that  little  more  can  be  done  for 
agriculture  until  a  generation  is  educated  that  can  read  the  bulle- 
tins and  apply  the  methods  of  science.  The  work  in  engineering 
includes  civil,  mechanical,  mining,  and  electrical  courses. 

The  most  significant  new  development  is  the  opening  of 
courses  in  textile  industry.  This  work  has  developed  through  the 
demand  of  the  cotton-mills  for  designers,  mill  architects,  over- 
seers of  weaving,  and  managers.  Instruction,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  is  given  in  cotton-manufacturing.  The  theories  of 
spinning,  weaving,  designing,  and  dyeing  are  taught.  All  the 
work  is  carried  on  in  the  textile  buildirg  constructed  after  the 
plan  of  a  model  cotton-mill  and  fitted  with  the  most  modern 
cotton-mill  machinery.  As  to  the  character  of  further  instruc- 
tion, since  it  is  recognized  that  the  industries  for  their  develop- 
ment rest  primarily  upon  science,  there  is  an  effort  made  to 
strengthen  the  work  in  all  departments  oi  science;  mathematics, 
physics,  botany,  and  chemistry  receiving  special  attention.  The 
course  in  history  lays  particular  emphasis  upon  the  world's  great 
industries,  their  origin,  development,  and  extent  being  traced.  In 
addition,  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  invention  of  various 
implements  and  machines,  and  the  place  these  have  had  in  the 
evolution  of  industrial  life,  are  made  subjects  of  investigation. 

The  Hampton  Institute,  of  Virginia,  is  unparalleled  in  at 
least  one  particular.  It  has  tried  successfully  the  experiment  of 
educating  together  along  industrial  lines  the  negro  and  the 
Indian.    They  are  instructed  together  in  the  same  class-rooms  and 

"  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV. 
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shops,  and  all  the  indications  are  that  they  work  well  together. 
The  elements  characteristic  of  the  two  races  serve  to  balance  one 
the  other,  the  diversities  in  many  instances  proving  a  help  to  their 
mutual  development.  The  Indian,  reserved,  self-controlled,  slow 
in  speech,  and  defiant,  is  confronted  with  the  vivacious,  buoyant, 
and  demonstrative  neg^o.^*  While  every  attempt  to  educate  the 
Indian  with  white  youth  has  proved  a  failure,  this  school  is  a 
success.  The  methods  used  in  dealing  with  the  students  are  best 
described  by  the  principal  of  the  institution  : 

When  they  come  into  the  school,  we  do  not  put  them  into  books,  we  take 
them  to  our  laboratory.  For  instance,  every  boy  and  girl  is  put  into  the 
chemical  laboratory  and  the  physical  laboratory,  where  they  get  the  first 
principles  of  these  things  so  that  they  shall  know  something  about  air  and 
water  and  soil.  Then  they  begin  to  write  about  these  things,  and  they  begin  to 
talk  about  them,  and  then  gradually  we  introduce  them  to  books ;  but  we  put 
the  doing  of  the  thing  first  all  the  way  through." 

The  laboratory  and  field-observation  method  prevails  in  all 
departments,  and  it  is  from  graduates  of  this  school  that  the 
majority  of  the  southern  colored  schools  are  furnished  with 
teachers. 

Clemson  College,  South  Carolina,  has  a  place  peculiarly  its 
own  among  southern  industrial  schools.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  southern  slavery  had  bred  in  the  white  youth,  both  of  the 
slave-owning  and  "poor  white"  class,  a  contempt  for  labor. 
Clemson  College  has  done  much  to  destroy  this  mental  attitude. 

This  is  one  of  the  southern  schools  that  have  attempted  to 
maintain  other  than  an  entirely  commercial  standpoint  in  its 
industrial  training.  Its  object  is  not  to  make  mechanics  or 
machinists  primarily,  but^®  to  "educate  their  minds,  broaden  their 

**  Southern  Workman,  July,  1903. 

••  H.  B.  Frissel,  Industrial  Report,  Vol.  XV.  p.  80. 

**  "  This  is  not  what  is  sometimes  termed  a  trade  school,  giving  only  element- 
%Tj  academic  studies  and  a  preponderance  of  shop  practice  and  other  manual 
labor.  In  all  the  courses  of  study  offered  here  the  special  features  are  super- 
structures built  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  good  English  education.  With  the 
exception  of  irregularities,  allowed  mature  young  men,  all  the  courses  are  for 
four  years.  We  offer  agriculture,  civil  engineering,  electrical  engineering^^  and 
textile  engineering.  This  present  year  courses  have  been  put  on  in  biology  and 
metallurgy.     Our  main  purpose  in  all  these  courses  is  to  give  a  scientific  training 
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intellects,  and  teach  them  all  the  fundamental  principles,  together 
with  the  practice  in  all  the  different  departments  of  work.  When 
they  get  through,  they  have  such  an  experience  and  knowledge 
of  these  matters  that  any  man  with  the  knowledge  that  we  furnish 
him  can  make  a  man  of  himself  in  any  department  of  life."** 

While  nominally  an  agricultural  school,  this  college  has 
added  well-equipped  departments  in  mechanics  and  textiles.  The 
textile  course  has  developed  since  1898  and  prepares  men  for  all 
phases  of  the  textile  industry.  While  as  yet  the  South  weaves 
only  coarse  goods,  this  school  anticipates  the  time  when  finer 
qualities  will  be  produced,  and  instructs  in  the  use  of  the  Jacquard 
and  Leno  looms. 

The  demand  for  greater  perfection  in  dyeing,  as  well  as  a 
recognition  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  Germans  in  indus- 
trial chemistry,  has  no  doubt  been  an  incentive  for  this  college  in 
developing  that  department  of  science.  The  two  years  of  general 
chemistry  lay  a  foundation  for  industrial  chemistry.  During  the 
past  year  a  number  of  farmers'  institutes  were  held  under  the 
direction  of  this  institution,  with  the  aim  of  bringing  practical 
information  and  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  within  the 
reach  of  the  farmer. 

Numerous  other  schools  might  be  instanced,  but  these  may 
be  viewed  as  in  a  way  representative  of  the  best  elements  found  in 
southern  industrial  education.  Of  the  extent  of  opportunity 
afforded  for  manual  and  industrial  training  the  following  will 
give  some  conception :  Cities  in  which  manual  training  was  given 
in  the  public  schools  in  1901 :  Kentucky  —  Frankfort,  Louisville; 
North  Carolina  —  Asheville,  Durham;  Maryland  —  Annapolis, 
Baltimore.  Manual  and  industrial  schools  in  the  South  in  1901 :" 
Virginia,  i ;  North  Carolina,  5 ;  South  Carolina,  i ;  Georgia,  i ; 

to  the  student,  so  that  he  can  reason  for  himself,  so  that  he  will  know  how  to 
work  out  comprehensive  problems,  in  his  line,  that  he  may  come  in  contact  with. 
We  attempt  to  direct  his  mind  in  its  development  so  that  when  he  gets  away 
from  here  he  can  do  his  own  reasoning  and  thinking  as  well  as  handle  tools  and 
instruments,  if  necessary." —  Mr,  J.  H.  M.  Beaty,  director  of  textile  department. 

"  Mr.  Richard  Simpson,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Qemson 
College. 

"Report  of  Department  of  Interior,  1901. 
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Kentucky,  2 ;  Tennessee,  i ;  Alabama,  2 :  Louisiana.  2 ;  Texas, 
I ;  Maryland,  7. 

It  is  essential  to  examine  the  attitude  of  the  southern  public 
toward  the  problem  of  industrial  training.  To  state  that  its 
importance  is  recognized  is  to  describe  the  condition  mildly.  It  is 
the  demand  of  the  hour.  Unique  conditions  have  met  in  the 
South.  Passing  suddenly  from  the  eighteenth-century  social 
organization  to  modern  industrial  life,  the  problem  arose  of  fitting 
her  people  to  utilize  her  raw  products;  for  it  is  recognized  that 
it  is  a  higher  grade  of  civilization  that  transforms  and  adds  new 
utilities  than  that  which  produces  the  rav/  material. 

The  South  had  been  distinctively  a  cotton-producing  section. 
It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  growth  of  the  cotton-manufacturing 
industry  in  the  South  has  not  rested  primarily  on  proximity  to  the 
cotton  fields.  Germany,  although  importing  practically  all  her 
raw  material,  is  able  to  compete  in  the  world-market.  The  com- 
mercial success  of  Germany  depends  largely  on  her  skilled  cheap 
labor,  that  has  as  a  corollary  an  extremely  low  standard  of  life  for 
the  German  workman.  While  the  South  has  cheap  labor  —  and 
this  was  the  main  reason  for  the  location  of  mills  in  the  South  — 
she  is  deficient  in  skilled  labor.  Hence,  to  enable  her  to  compete 
successfully  and  produce  goods  of  a  higher  grade,  she  makes  a 
demand  for  industrial  training  to  provide  skilled  workmen. 

The  attitude  of  the  southern  public  may  be  thus  summed  up, 
that  it  desires  to  give  men  industrial  training  that  they  may 
become  more  profitable  economic  producers,  and  thus  increase  the 
wealth  of  that  section  of  the  country.  This  is  the  motive  force 
behind  the  movement  for  industrial  education.  It  has  frequently 
been  proved  that  the  educated  workman  is  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ducer. That  education  increases  the  productivity  of  a  people  in 
direct  proportion  to  its  distribution  seems  to  be  shown  by  the 
following  proportions :  "  Education  is  as  14  in  Massachusetts  to 
8.8  in  the  United  States  to  6  in  Tennessee.  Production  is  as  13  in 
Massachusetts  to  8.5  in  the  United  States  to  5.8  in  Tennessee."** 

It  is  claimed  that  the  South  has  reached  the  limit  of  her  pro- 
ductive  power   without   further   industrial   education   and  ^the 

^Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  p.  193. 
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demand  has  arisen  that  such  training  be  provided  by  the  public 
schools  and  that  "special  industrial  schools  adapted  to  the  pre- 
vailing industry  of  each  district  should  be  established  in  all 
industrial  centers."  ^* 

It  is  the  idea  of  man  in  relation  to  social  wealth  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  standpoint  of  the  economist  —  that  is  paramount  in  the 
public  mind. 

Production,  the  gaining  of  control  over  environment,  is  of 
great  import  in  the  social  life ;  yet  a  question  of  equal  importance 
arises  as  to  the  manner  in  which  man  functions  as  a  producer.  If 
an  industrial  education  is  to  produce  mechanical  workmen  able  to 
comprehend  only  the  immediate  processes  with  which  they  are 
concerned,  the  individual  producer  is  narrowed  in  his  conceptions 
and  barred  from  that  element  of  intelligent  appreciation  that 
comes  from  work  executed  with  a  full  realization  of  its  social 
value  and  meaning.  The  division  line  is  between  the  man  taught 
a  "trade,"  capable  of  following  it  automatically,  and  the  indus- 
trially educated  individual  who  has  a  clear  insight  into  the  whole 
industrial  process,  its  origin  and  development,  and  who  with  this 
knowledge  is  able  to  secure  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  the  execution 
of  his  work. 

From  the  educational  standpoint  it  is  clear  that  in  fitting  men 
to  assume  a  place  in  society,  to  share  in  its  industrial  life,  the 
individual  to  be  educated  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  the 
development  of  his  powers  and  inclinations.  This  psychological 
phase  cannot  be  either  neglected  or  made  subordinate. 

Aside  from  the  individual,  there  is  a  distinct  social  effect.  If 
a  class  of  artisans  for  economic  purposes  only  is  produced,  there 
must  result  eventually  a  form  of  social  stagnation,  since  the 
creative  activity  will  make  no  advance  under  a  mechanical  regime. 
The  present  industrial  period  in  its  reaction  from  the  older  classi- 
cal education  shows  a  tendency  to  move  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
give  to  men  only  a  bare  training  of  the  hand  that  possesses  no 
meaning  to  them  other  than  the  increased  power  it  g^ves  to  create 
goods. 

Many  southern  educators  have  recognized  the  result  of  this 

**  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education,  1901,  Vol.  II,  p.  512. 
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attitude  toward  manual  training.  The  demand  is  made  on  the 
part  of  some  that  there  should  be  at  least  a  thorough  secondary 
training  before  there  is  any  specializing  along  industrial  lines. 

I  ag^ec  fully  with  those  who  stand  for  the  importance  of  technical  educa- 
tion in  the  South,  whether  it  be  along  agricultural,  mechanical,  commercial, 
scientific,  or  pedagogical  lines.  But  I  submit  that  in  order  to  get  the  practical 
benefit  of  the  scientific  instruction  offered  by  the  colleges  there  must  be  a 
certain  mental  preparedness  which  cannot  be  gained  short  of  a  high-school 
course.* 

Further,  the  position  is  held  by  others  that,  while  perfection 
of  production  is  desirable,  this  should  be  accompanied  by  greater 
attention  to  the  problem  of  proper  distribution,  if  education  is  to 
develop  all  the  members  in  a  democratic  society  and  thus  make  for 
social  progress. 

There  remains  one  other  phase  of  the  industrial  development 
—  the  relation  of  the  cotton-mill  to  the  school  problem.  Where- 
ever  the  factory  system,  with  its  various  processes,  many  of  them 
adapted  to  slight  strength  and  requiring  little  more  than  a  guiding 
power,  has  grown  up,  there  has  arisen  the  question  of  the  labor  of 
little  children.  The  South  faces  this  problem,  and  speaks  for 
itself  as  to  its  conditions  through  one  of  its  representative  men, 
Mr.  J.  Y.  Joyner :  2« 

Reports  from  twenty-three  counties  in  which  cotton-mills  are  located 
show,  in  the  cotton-mill  districts,  a  total  white  school  population  of  33,280,  a 
total  enrolment  of  14,449  white  children  in  the  schools  of  these  districts,  and 
a  total  average  daily  attendance  of  9,014.  Only  about  two-fifths  of  these 
children,  then,  ever  attend  school,  and  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  children 
of  the  factory  districts  in  the  schools,  three-fourths  of  them  out  of  school. 
This  is  the  average.  In  many  districts  the  attendance  was  much  lower  than 
this. 

The  time  for  action  has  arrived.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  legislation 
upon  this  question  should  be  delayed  no  longer.  No  human-hearted  man  can 
longer  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  the  factory  children.  The  strong  arm  of 
law  must  intervene.  I  earnestly  recommend,  therefore,  the  enactment  of  a 
law  that  shall  accomplish  the  following  purposes : 

I.  That  no  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  allowed 
to  work  in  any  cotton-mill  or  factory  of  any  sort. 

*P.  H.  Saumdeks,  UniTcrsity  of  Mississippi,  in  School  RtvUw,  Fd>rttai7, 
1903. 

"Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  North  Carolina. 
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2.  That  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  and  write 
shall  be  employed  or  allowed  to  work  in  any  cotton-mill  or  factory  of  any  sort. 

3.  That  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  allowed 
to  work  at  night  in  any  cotton-mill  or  factory  of  any  sort. 

To  make  fully  effective  such  a  law,  some  legislation  looking  to  compelling 
these  children  to  attend  the  schools  while  in  session  ought  to  be  enacted. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  recommend  aught  that  would  needlessly  retard  the 
splendid  industrial  development  of  this  state,  but  industrial  development 
bought  with  the  blood  of  children  is  too  dear.  Dwarfed  minds,  shriveled  bodies, 
and  impoverished  souls  are  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  anything  on  earth." 

Professor  P.  P.  Claxton,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  Information  of  the  Southern  Education  Board,  makes  this 
statement : 

I  know  a  mill  town  with  a  school  population  of  more  than  nine  himdred 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  its 
eight  months  of  public  school.  There  is  no  other  school  in  the  town.  In  the 
middle  of  this  town  I  have  seen  boys  and  girls  not  yet  nine  years  old  working 
at  midnight 

In  reference  to  Columbus,  Ga.,  Carleton  B.  Gibson,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  says : 

In  this  town  of  Columbus,  which  is  a  manufacturing  town,  we  have  1 
factory  population  of  several  thousand.  Of  these  people  who  work  in  the 
mills  there  are  perhaps  one  thousand  children  whom  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  bring  into  our  public  schools  in  the  absence  of  any  compulsory- 
education  law. 

The  following  table  shows  the  age  at  which  the  labor  of  chil- 
dren is  prohibited  in  factories  and  the  age  for  compulsory  school 
attendance  in  ten  of  the  southern  states,  wherever  such  laws  exist : 


Age  at  which  Labor  in 
is  Prohibited 

factories 

Aee  of  Compnliory 
Scnool  Attendance 

No  law 

No  law 

12  years 
14  years 
No  law 

8-14  years 
No  law 
No  law 

No  law 

No  law 

No  law 

No  law 

No  law 

No  law 

14,  Kirls,   12,  boys 

No  legislation  on  the  subject 

No  legislation  on  the  subject 

No  law 
7-14  years 
No  law 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 
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In  discussing  the  question  of  child  labor  in  the  South  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  largely  northern  capital  that  is  behind 
the  southern  cotton-manufacturing  industry,  and  that  is  increas- 
ing at  the  expense  of  child  labor.  Social  preservation  alone  would 
demand  that  the  South  protect  its  children  from  conditions  that 
must  bring  physical  and  mental  deterioration  and  premature 
death. 

V.      NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

In  approaching  the  subject  of  negro  education,  the  student  of 
sociology  finds  himself  in  a  much-debated  field.  Many  assertions 
have  been  made,  but  slight  proof  has  been  furnished,  in  these  dis- 
cussions of  the  negro  problem.  The  topic  has  been  one  difficult 
to  divest  of  personality  and  to  treat  in  a  scientific  manner.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  the  subject  is  passing  into  a  new  phase ; 
that  careful  and  able  studies  of  the  negro  race  are  being  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  A  demand  has 
arisen  for  accurate  data,  that  can  be  obtained  only  through  these 
sociological  and  ethnological  investigations,  before  theorizing  is 
carried  any  farther.  Atlanta  University  forms  also  a  center  of 
such  investigations.  These  are  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  "a  careful,  accurate  student  of  the  race 
problem,  who  is  doing  more  than  any  other  worker  in  the  field 
to  supplant  by  scientific  method  guesswork  and  vagaries  —  he 
approaches  the  subject  with  the  best  approved  methods  of  socio- 
logical inquiry."** 

The  extent  of  the  education  of  the  negro  race  during  the 
period  of  slavery  is  difficult  to  state.  How  far  they  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  will  never  admit  of  accurate 
estimation.  Some  slaveholders  taught  their  slaves  to  a  slight 
degree,  but  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  number  doing  so  was 
very  small.  Where  it  was  done  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
laws  of  the  southern  states. 

While  there  had  existed  a  few  schools  for  negroes  before  1830, 
practically  all  these  were  closed  after  that  date,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  slavery  was  becoming  a  decidedly  important  factor  in 
the  industrial  world.     It  was  perceived  that  the  educating  of 

**  Report  of  Department  of  Interior,  1901,  Vol.  I,  p.  77a. 
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the  negro  would  threaten  the  permanency  of  the  institution  of 
slavery. 

In  1832  the  law  in  Alabama  provided  that 

Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  attempt  to  teach  any  free  person  of  color  or 
slave  to  spell,  read,  or  write  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  by  indictment,  be 
fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $250  and  not  more  than  $500. 

The  law  of  1829  in  Georgia  provided  for  a  punishment  of 
fine,  whipping,  or  imprisonment  for  teaching  a  negro  to  read  or 
write.  The  states  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  and  Virginia  enacted  laws  forbidding  the  teaching  of 
negroes.  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee  excluded  them 
from  the  schools. 

While  the  northern  states  enacted  no  laws  forbidding  the 
teaching  of  negroes,  there  was  much  hostility  to  any  such  move- 
ment, and  mob  violence  arose  against  colored  schools  in  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio. 

In  1865  the  Freedman's  Bureau  took  form.  This  bureau  was 
the  most  active  agent  in  founding  the  common-school  system  of 
the  South. 

In  providing  education  for  the  colored  children,  it  has  become 
the  settled  policy  of  the  South  that  equal  but  separate  schools  be 
furnished  for  the  two  races.  The  law  of  the  state  of  Florida  is 
representative  of  the  laws  of  the  other  southern  states:  "White 
and  colored  children  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  same  school,  but 
impartial  provision  shall  be  made  for  both."  ^® 

How  far  these  equal  facilities  are  provided  for  the  two  races 
is  shown  by  the  following  statistics : 

SCHOOL   EXPENDITURE   OF    SIXTEEN    FORMER   SI-AVE    STATES    AND   THE   DISTRICT    OF 

COLUMBIA. 


Year 

EXPRNDITURS  FOR  EaCH 

Race 

School  Population  for 
Each  Rack 

EXPKNDITURK 
FRR  CAPfTA  or 

School  Popu- 
lation 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

1895-96 

1897-98 

iP24,432,222 
24,765,544 

#5,011,362 
6,451,937 

5,679.755 
5,828,980 

2,761,205 
2,844,570 

4-30 
4.25 

1. 81 
2.27 

'School  Laws,  1897,  p.  12. 
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This  table  shows  that  the  expenditure  for  the  negro  child  is 
about  one-half  of  that  for  the  white  child.  In  North  Carolina 
they  are  more  nearly  even  —  $1.17  for  white,  $1.03  for  colored. 
In  Florida  the  proportion  is  $5.92  for  the  white  and  $2.27  for  the 
colored.^*^  It  is  argued  that  the  white  school  represents  a  higher 
grade  of  scholastic  attainment  than  the  colored  school.  This, 
however,  does  not  change  the  point  at  issue. 

The  assertion  is  generally  accepted  as  true  that  the  education 
of  the  negro  has  been  a  heavy  burden  on  the  white  taxpayers. 
I  quote  in  full  from  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior*^ 
in  relation  to  the  state  of  Georgia : 

It  was  estimated  that  the  negroes  of  Georgia  paid  during  1899  $26,3^7.43 
in  direct  tax  and  $89,003  in  polls,  making  a  total  of  $115,530.43  paid  directly 
by  the  race  for  educational  purposes.  The  nature  of  the  indirect  taxation  of 
Georgia  is  such  that  the  negro  is  without  any  shadow  of  question  entitled  to 
his  due  proportion. 

Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad         -         •         -  |2 1 0,000 

Liquor  tax 142,000 

Convict  lease 24,255 

Dividend  from  stocks 2,046 

Shaw  tax 4t692 

Oil  tax               12,503 

The  negro's  pro  rata  share  of  the  school  fund  raised  by  indirect  taxation 
was  $176,898.24,  making  a  total  of  $292,248.67.  The  expenditure  for  negro 
schools,  including  proportional  cost  of  superintendence,  was  $288,128.  This 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  whites  of  Georgia  do  not  contribute  one  cent 
to  negro  education. 

On  the  same  basis  of  calculation,  though  with  confessed  lack  of  definite 
data,  the  conference  shows  a  like  condition  of  things  for  the  entire  South. 
The  negro  is  shown  to  have  contributed  in  thirty  years  $104,530,592  toward 
public  education.  This  sum,  of  course,  includes  his  pro  rata  of  general  funds, 
such  as  land  funds  and  indirect  taxation.  The  total  cost  of  negro  education 
for  the  period  was  $ioi,86o,6ot. 

Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Delaware  give  only  that  portion  of 
the  local  school  tax  paid  by  colored  property-holders  to  colored 
schools.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  state  tax,  since  that  is  equally 
apportioned. 

"Report  of  Department  of  Interior,  1901,  VoL  I.  v 

"  Ibid.,  p.  755. 
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A  question  of  importance  arises  as  to  the  economic  condition 
of  the  southern  negfro.'  An  analysis  of  the  number  of  the  colored 
race  owning  land  shows  that  one-sixth  of  the  negroes  are  tax- 
payers on  their  own  property.  This  includes  mortgaged  farms, 
as  the  fact  of  a  mortgage  does  not  change  the  statistics  of  taxa- 
tion. This  brings  out  the  significant  fact  that  one-fourth  of  a 
million  colored  men  have  changed  within  forty  years  from  chattel 
slaves  to  property-holders.**  Further,  there  are  about  1,059,991 
colored  renters.  These  in  an  indirect  way  also  pay  taxes,  since 
rent  always  includes  taxes.  The  negro  without  doubt  is  entitled 
to  his  equal  share  in  all  educational  benefits.  It  is  plain  that  the 
South  still  rests  largely  on  negro  labor.  Every  state  shows  a 
higher  percentage  of  negroes  than  of  whites  engaged  in  the  occu- 
pations. Of  negroes,  414  out  of  every  1,000  are  employed;  of 
whites,  309  out  of  every  1,000. 

It  is  in  the  South  that  the  problem  of  negro  education  is  to  be 
worked  out.  Over  92  per  cent,  of  the  nine  million  negroes  still 
remain  in  the  South,  segregating  gradually  into  the  "  black  belt " 
in  the  county  and  the  "colored  wards"  in  the  cities.  In  the 
cities  the  question  of  negro  education  is  not  so  difficult.  Here  the 
opportunities  are  more  clearly  equal.  It  is  in  the  rural  districts 
that  the  same  difficulties  that  face  the  white  children  surround  the 
colored  child,  only  greatly  intensified.** 

The  most-discussed  phase  of  negro  education  at  present  is  as 
to  the  relative  value  of  manual  training  and  higher  education. 
This  has  opened  up  the  whole  subject  of  the  intellectual  capacity 
of  the  negro  —  a  subject  far  too  wide  for  discussion  here.  Not- 
withstanding numerous  assertions  denying  anything  but  a  low 
degree  of  mentality  to  the  negro,  colored  youths  have  succeeded  in 
mastering  the  work  required  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  black  men  in  this  country  who  in 
capacity  are  to  be  ranked  with  the  superior  persons  of  the  dominant  race,  and 

*'Ibid.,  p.  760. 

"  The  Kcgro  Common  School,  No.  6  of  the  "  Atlanta  University  Publica- 
tions," gives  a  thorough  study  of  the  rural  schools  in  each  state  of  the  South. 
This  is  edited  by  W.  E.  B.  DuBois. 
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it  is  hard  to  say  that  in  any  evident  feature  of  mind  they  characteristically 
differ  from  their  white  fellow-citizens.** 

It  is  argued  by  many  southern  educators  that  industrial  edu- 
cation—  the  training  to  become  carpenters,  masons,  blacksmiths 
—  should  for  the  present  make  up  the  sum  total  of  a  negro's 
education.  ^'^ 

While  in  no  way  arguing  against  educative  industrial  train- 
ing, the  fact  remains  that  "  the  negro  is  a  man  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  manhood."  Why  then  limit  him  to  developing  the 
mechanical  side  alone  ?  "  The  claim  for  the  higher  education  of 
colored  youth  is  not  based  upon  relative  capacity,  but  upon  their 
ability  to  profit  by  it." 

That  they  are  able  to  profit  by  such  education  seems  proved 
by  the  table  compiled  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Merrill^®  in  answer  to  the 
statement  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner  that  higher  education  is 
doing  the  negro  more  harm  than  good,  and  increasing  his  law- 
lessness and  idleness. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  GRADUATES   OF  FISK   UNI- 
VERSITY. 

College  professors        -------  8 

Principals  of  high  and  normal  schools  -        -        -  12 

Principals  of  grammar  schools  -----  34 

Teachers  ---------  165 

Doctors        ---- 17 

Ministers           --------  iq 

United  States  government  employees  -       -       -       -  9 

Lawyers    ---------  g 

Commercial  pursuits  -------13 

Students   in   professional  schools  -        -        -        -  16 

Wives  at  home 44 

Living   at   home       -------  13 

Unclassified          - 9 

Business  and  homes  not  registered  by  university    -  32 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  northern  university  for  the 
training  of  white  youths  that  presents  a  more  satisfactory  record 
than  this. 

•*  Professor  N.  S.  Shailer  of  Harvard  University. 
"Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  p.  129. 
**  Dr.  F.  C.  Merrill,  dean  of  Fisk  University. 
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Within  the  colored  race  itself  these  two  forces  —  the  one 
standing  for  industrial  training  exclusively;  the  other,  while 
recognizing  the  value  of  manual  education,  still  contending  that 
the  neg^o  youth  should  have  an  equal  opportunity  for  higher  edu- 
cation—  are  represented  respectively  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Washington 
and  Professor  W.  E.  B.  DuBois. 

The  position  of  the  best  white  element  of  the  South  seems  to 
be :  "  The  negro  is  a  man  to  be  educated  for  work,  independence, 
and  citizenship  like  other  men."  *^ 

"  Dr.  Chari.es  Dabney,  president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
VI.      SOUTHERN   EDUCATION    BOARD. 

No  treatment  of  southern  education  would  be  complete  with- 
out a  reference  to  the  scope  and  work  of  the  Southern  Education 
Board.  This  was  organized  in  1901.  It  is  in  a  sense  the  execu- 
tive authority  of  the  popular  gathering  known  as  the  Conference 
for  Education  in  the  South. 

The  purpose  of  this  board  is  to  "  stimulate  sentiment  in  favor 
of  more  liberal  provision  for  universal  education  in  the  public 
schools,  to  reach  the  public  mind  and  quicken  the  public  con- 
science." Its  method  is  to  go  before  the  people  with  its  own 
publications,  and  to  reach  them  through  the  public  press  and  by 
public  speech.  It  is  in  favor  of  negro  education,  and  stands  for 
the  best  and  amplest  training  for  both  races.  Its  policy  is 
co-operation  with  existing  educational  agencies,  not  interference. 
It  is  free  from  all  alliances,  either  political  or  ecclesiastical.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  board  is  in  the  development  of  the  public 
schools,  especially  of  rural  communities.  In  fact,  it  is  a  central 
agency  to  conduct  a  campaign  for  free  education  in  the  South. 

May  Wood  Simons. 

Melrose  Park,  III. 


THE  POSITION  OF  WOMEN   IN   EARLY 
CIVILIZATION.! 

The  position  of  women  in  early  civilization  is  a  subject  which, 
of  course,  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  in  a  single  paper.  All 
that  I  can  do  is  to  present  a  few  general  conclusions,  together 
with  some  illustrative  examples  to  support  those  conclusions. 
The  subject  is  full  of  difficulties.  Not  only  is  the  position  of 
women  among  the  lower  races  variable,  but  our  knowledge  of  the 
matter  is  very  defective.  It  is  seldom  that  a  traveler  gives  us  a 
minute  account  of  the  customary  rights  and  duties  of  women 
among  the  people  whom  he  visits.  Not  infrequently  are  con- 
flicting statements  made  by  different  authorities,  or  even  by  the 
same  writer.  And,  as  regards  the  status  of  women,  as  in  many 
other  points,  we  often  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  European 
visitor  expresses  his  opinion  without  a  full  insight  into  all  the 
facts  bearing  on  the  question  with  which  he  is  dealing. 

The  popular  view  is  that  among  the  lower  races  the  position 
of  women  is  one  of  abject  slavery.  This  opinion  is  no  doubt  cor- 
rect to  some  extent,  so  far  as  certain  savage  peoples  are  concerned. 
Among  many  of  them  the  husband  has  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  wife,  at  least  within  certain  limits  and  under  certain 
circumstances.  The  man  is  often  described  as  the  sole  proprietor 
of  his  wives  and  daughters,  entitled  to  barter  them  away,  or  to 
dispose  of  them  in  any  manner  he  may  think  proper.  Yet  it 
seems  that  even  in  cases  where  the  husband's  power  over  his  wife 
is  said  to  be  absolute,  custom  has  not  left  her  entirely  destitute  of 
rights.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Australian  aborigines,  who  have 
long  been  reputed  to  be  perhaps  the  greatest  oppressors  of  women 
on  earth.  Among  certain  tribes,  at  least,  if  a  man  kills  his  wife, 
her  death  is  avenged  by  her  brothers  or  kindred,  or  the  husband 
has  to  deliver  up  one  of  his  own  sisters  for  his  late  wife's  friends 
to  put  to  death.    Sometimes  he  must  have  the  consent  of  the  tribe 

*  Paper  presented  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Sociological  Society  (London) 
on  April  i8,  1904. 
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for  punishing  or  divorcing  his  wife.  As  Dr.  Nieboer  has  pointed 
out,  there  are  even  cases  in  which  a  wife,  whose  husband  has  been 
unfaithful  to  her,  may  complain  of  his  conduct  to  the  elders  of  the 
tribe,  and  the  husband  may  have  to  suffer  for  his  fault.  In  north- 
west central  Queensland  the  women  themselves  are  on  one  special 
occasion  allowed  to  inflict  punishment  upon  the  men :  at  a  certain 
stage  of  the  initiation  ceremony 

each  woman  caii  exercise  her  right  of  punishing  any  man  who  may  have 
illtreated,  abused,  or  "  hammered "  her,  and  for  whom  she  may  have  waited 
months  or  perhaps  years  to  chastise. 

These  facts  ill  agree  with  Mr.  Curr's  broad  statement  that  among 
the  Australian  natives  "  the  husband  is  the  absolute  owner  of  his 
wife." 

Other  instances  may  be  added  to  show  that  the  so-called 
absolute  authority  of  husbands  over  their  wives  is  not  to  be  taken 
too  literally.  Of  the  Guiana  Indians  Mr.  I.  Thum  observes : 
"  The  woman  is  held  to  be  as  completely  the  property  of  the  man 
as  is  his  dog.  He  may  sell  her  if  he  chooses."  But  in  another 
place  the  same  writer  admits  that  the  women  not  only  influence 
the  men  in  a  quiet  way,  but  that  "  even  if  the  men  were  inclined 
to  treat  them  cruelly  —  though  this  is  in  fact  quite  contrary  to 
their  nature  —  public  opinion  would  prevent  this."  Among  the 
Chippewas  in  North  America  the  women  are  said  to  be  "as 
much  in  the  power  of  the  men  as  any  other  articles  of  their  prop- 
erty ; "  yet,  at  the  same  time,  "  they  are  always  consulted,  and 
possess  a  very  considerable  influence  in  the  traffic  with  Europeans, 
and  other  important  concerns."  The  Russian  traveler  Prejevalsky 
states  that  among  the  Mongols  a  woman  is  "entirely  dependent 
on  her  husband ; "  but  on  a  following  page  he  adds  that  "  in  the 
household  the  rights  of  the  wife  are  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the 
husband."  In  Dr.  Paulitschke's  great  monograph  on  the  Somals, 
Danakil,  and  Gallas  of  northeastern  Africa  the  confusion  reaches 
its  height.  A  wife,  he  observes,  has  no  rights  whatever  in  rela- 
tion to  her  husband,  being  a  mere  piece  of  property;  and  subse- 
quently we  learn  that  she  is  his  equal  and  "  a  mistress  of  her  own 
will." 

Among  many  uncivilized  peoples  the  hardest  drudgeries  of 
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life  are  said  to  be  imposed  on  the  women;  all  the  heavy  work  is 
performed  by  them;  their  life  is  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
toil  and  pain.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  these 
and  similar  statements;  but,  however  correct  they  be,  they  hardly 
express  the  whole  truth.  In  early  society  —  just  as  among  our- 
selves—  each  sex  has  its  own  pursuits.  The  man  is  responsible 
for  the  protection  of  his  family  and  its  support.  His  occupations 
are  such  as  require  strength  and  ability :  fighting,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, the  construction  of  implements  for  the  chase  and  war,  and  the 
building  of  huts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principal  occupations  of 
the  woman  are  universally  of  a  domestic  kind :  she  procures  wood 
and  water,  prepares  the  food,  dresses  skins,  makes  clothes,  takes 
care  of  the  children.  She,  moreover,  supplies  the  household  with 
vegetable  food,  gathers  roots,  berries,  acorns,  and,  among  agricul- 
tural savages,  very  commonly  cultivates  the  ground.  Cattle- 
raising  is  generally  a  masculine  pursuit,  because  it  has  developed 
out  of  the  chase.  Agriculture,  on  the  other  hand,  originally 
devolves  on  the  woman,  because  it  has  developed  out  of  collecting 
seeds  and  plants.  Thus  the  various  occupations  of  life  are  divided 
between  the  sexes  according  to  definite  rules.  And  though  the 
formation  of  these  rules  has  undoubtedly  been  more  or  less 
influenced  by  the  egoism  of  the  stronger  sex,  the  essential  prin- 
ciple from  which  they  spring  lies  deeper.  They  are,  on  the  whole, 
in  conformity  with  the  indications  given  by  nature  itself. 

There  is  nothing  for  which  savages  and  barbarians  have  been 
more  commonly  blamed  than  the  apparently  cruel  practice  of 
using  their  women  as  beasts  of  burden.  As  M.  Pinart  (quoted 
by  Dr.  Nieboer)  remarks,  with  special  reference  to  the  Indians 
of  Panama,  it  may  indeed  seem  strange  to  the  superficial  observer 
that  the  woman  should  be  charged  with  a  heavy  load,  while  the 
man  walking  before  her  carries  nothing  but  his  weapons.  But  a 
little  reflection  will  make  it  plain  that  the  man  has  good  reasons 
for  keeping  himself  free  and  mobile.  The  little  caravan  is  sur- 
rounded with  dangers :  when  traversing  a  savannah  or  a  forest  a 
hostile  Indian  may  appear  at  any  moment,  or  a  jaguar  or  a  snake 
may  lie  in  wait  for  the  travelers.  Hence  the  man  must  be  on  the 
alert,  and  instantly  ready  to  seize  his  arms  to  defend  himself  and 
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his  family  against  the  aggressor.  A  similar  observation  has  been 
made  by  DobrizhoflFer.    He  writes: 

The  luggage  being  all  committed  to  the  women,  the  Abipones  travel  armed 
only  with  a  spear,  that  they  may  be  disengaged  to  Bght  or  hunt,  if  occasion 
requires. 

Moreover,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  reason  for 
allotting  a  certain  occupation  exclusively  to  the  one  sex,  any  such 
restriction  has  subsequently  been  emphasized  by  custom,  and  in 
many  cases  by  superstition.  It  is  a  common  belief  that,  if  a  man 
does  a  woman's  work,  he  himself  will  become  effeminate ;  besides, 
he  will  be  laughed  at  and  called  a  woman.  Among  the  Beni 
Ahsen  tribe  in  Morocco,  the  women  of  the  village  where  I  was 
staying  were  quite  horrified  when  one  of  my  men  was  going  to 
fetch  water;  they  said  that  they  could  not  allow  him  to  do  so, 
because  the  fetching  of  water  was  a  woman's  business.  So,  also, 
among  the  Bakongo,  a  man  would  be  much  ridiculed  by  the 
women  themselves  if  he  wanted  to  help  them  in  their  work  in  the 
field. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  division  of  labor  in  savage  communi- 
ties is  apt  to  mislead  the  traveling  stranger.  He  sees  the  women 
hard  at  work  and  the  men  idly  looking  on;  and  perhaps  it  does 
not  occur  to  him  that  the  latter  will  have  to  be  busy  in  their  turn, 
within  their  own  sphere  of  action.  What  is  largely  due  to  custom 
is  taken  to  be  sheer  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  stronger  sex,  and 
the  wife  is  pronounced  an  abject  slave  of  her  husband,  destitute  of 
all  rights.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  strict  differentiation  of 
work,  however  burdensome  it  be  to  the  woman,  is  itself  a  source 
of  rights.  It  g^ves  her  authority  within  the  circle  which  is  exclu- 
sively hers.  In  the  house  she  is  very  commonly  an  autocrat. 
Even  where  she  is  said  to  be  the  slave  of  the  husband,  custom  may 
prevent  him  from  parting  with  a  single  household  article,  without 
first  asking  the  permission  of  his  wife.  Nay,  in  early  society 
women  are  sometimes  the  only  landowners.  As  already  said, 
they  till  the  ground,  they  sow  the  com.  The  soil,  therefore,  in 
certain  cases  is  regarded  as  theirs. 

The  supreme  authority  which,  among  many  savage  peoples, 
the  husband  is  said  to  possess  over  his  wife,  appears  thus  to  be 
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considerably  modified  by  circumstances  which  have  generally  been 
left  out  of  consideration  by  the  generalizer.  And  we  must  dis- 
tinctly and  emphatically  reject  as  erroneous  the  broad  statement, 
often  met  with,  that  the  lower  races,  taken  as  a  whole,  hold  their 
women  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  subjection.  Among  many 
of  them  the  married  woman,  although  in  the  power  of  the  hus- 
band, is  known  to  enjoy  a  remarkable  degree  of  independence,  to 
be  treated  by  him  with  great  consideration,  and  to  exercise  no 
small  influence  upon  him.  In  several  cases  she  is  even  stated  to  be 
his  equal,  and  in  a  few  his  superior.  In  support  of  this  I  shall 
quote  some  statements  made  by  reliable  observers  in  various 
savage  lands. 

Among  many,  or  most,  of  the  North  American  Indians  the 
position  of  women  appears  to  have  been  anything  but  degraded. 
Says  Mr.  Grinnell : 

The  Indian  woman,  it  is  usually  thought,  is  a  mere  drudge  and  slave,  but,  so 
far  as  my  observations  extend,  this  notion  is  wholly  erroneous.  It  is  true 
that  the  women  were  the  laborers  of  the  camp,  that  they  did  all  the  hard  work 
about  which  there  was  no  excitement  .  .  .  .  ,  but  they  were  not  mere  servants. 
On  the  contrary,  their  position  was  very  honorable.  They  were  consulted  on 
many  subjects,  not  only  in  connection  with  family  affairs,  but  in  more  important 
and  general  matters.     Sometimes  women  were  even  admitted  to  the  councils 

and  spoke  there,  giving  their  advice In  ordinary  conversation  women 

did  not  hesitate  to  interrupt  and  correct  their  husbands,  when  the  latter  made 
statements  with  which  they  did  not  agree,  and  the  men  listened  to  them  with 
respectful  attention. 

Among  the  Navahoes  the  women  "exert  a  great  deal  of  influ- 
ence;" they  "are  very  independent  of  menial  duties,  and  leave 
their  husbands  upon  the  slightest  pretext  of  dislike;"  "by  com- 
mon consent  the  house  and  all  the  domestic  gear  belong  entirely 
to  the  wife."  Among  the  Omahas  the  women  had  an  equal  stand- 
ing in  society  with  the  men;  both  the  husband  and  wife  were  at 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  the  joint  owners  of  the  hut,  robes,  etc, 
so  that  the  man  could  not  give  away  anything  if  his  wife  was 
unwilling.    Mr.  Morgan  says  of  the  Seneca  tribe : 

Usually  the  female  portion  ruled  the  house  and  were  doubtless  clannish  enough 
about  it.  The  stores  were  in  common;  but  woe  to  the  luckless  husband  or 
lover  who  was  too  shiftless  to  do  his  share  of  the  providing.    No  matter  how 
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many  children,  or  whatever  goods,  he  might  have  in  the  house,  he  might  at 
any  time  be  ordered  to  pick  up  his  blanket  and  budge. 

Among  the  Nootkas,  "wives  are  consulted  in  matters  of  trade, 
and  in  fact  seem  to  be  nearly  on  terms  of  equality  with  their 
husbands,  except  that  they  are  excluded  from  some  public  feasts 
and  ceremonies."  The  Thlinkets  and  Kamchadales  held  their 
women  in  much  respect.  Concerning  the  Chukchi,  Nordenskjold 
states : 

The  power  of  the  woman  appears  to  be  very  great.  In  making  the  more 
important  bargains,  even  about  weapons  and  hunting  implements,  she  is,  as  a 
rule,  consulted,  and  her  advice  is  taken.  A  number  of  things  which  form 
women's  tools  she  can  barter  away  on  her  own  responsibility,  or  in  any  other 
way  employ  as  she  pleases. 

Passing  to  other  quarters  of  the  world :    Among  the  Kandhs, 
one  of  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  India,  women 

are  uniformly  treated  with  respect;  the  mothers  of  families,  generally  with 
much  honor.  Nothing  is  done  either  in  public  or  in  private  aflFairs  without 
consulting  them,  and  they  generally  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
councils  of  their  tribes. 

They  have  extraordinary  matrimonial  privileges.  Constancy  to 
her  husband  is  not  at  all  required  in  a  wife,  whereas  infidelit}'  on 
the  part  of  a  married  man  is  held  to  be  highly  dishonorable,  and 
is  often  punished  by  deprivation  of  many  social  privileges.  And 
a  wife  may  quit  her  husband  at  any  time,  except  within  a  year  of 
her  marriage,  or  when  she  expects  offspring,  or  within  a  year 
after  the  birth  of  a  child,  though,  when  she  quits  him,  he  has  a 
right  to  reclaim  immediately  from  her  father  the  whole  sum  paid 
for  her.  Of  the  Todas,  another  people  in  India,  Mr.  Marshall 
states  that  their  women 

hold  a  position  in  the  family  quite  unlike  what  is  ordinarily  witnessed  among 
oriental  nations.  They  are  treated  with  respect  and  are  permitted  a  remark- 
able amount  of  freedom. 

The  same  is  said  of  many  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India.  Tlie 
Bheel  husband  has  always  had  the  credit  of  allowing  his  wife  to 
domineer  over  him. 

A  Kol  or  Ho  makes  a  regular  companion  of  his  wife.  She  is  consulted  in  all 
difficulties,  and  receives  the  fullest  consideration  due  to  her  sex. 
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Among  the  Indo-Chinese  races  equality  of  the  sexes  prevails,  and 
prevailed  long  before  Buddhism  took  any  hold  upon  the  country, 
Mr.  Crawford  maintains  that  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  "  the 
lot  of  women  may  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  more  fortunate 
than  in  any  other  country  of  the  East ; "  they  associate  with  the 
men  "  in  all  respects  on  terms  of  such  equality  as  surprise  us  in 
such  a  condition  of  society."  The  Dyak  shows  great  respect  for 
his  wife,  and  generally  asks  her  opinion ;  he  regards  her,  "  not  as 
a  slave,  but  as  a  companion."  In  Bali  the  women  are  on  a  perfect 
equality  with  the  men.  In  Serang  they  have  equal  rights  with  the 
men  in  all  communal  matters,  and  are,  consequently,  treated  well. 
In  some  parts  of  New  Guinea  the  position  of  women  is  described 
as  one  of  dignity : 

They  have  a  large  voice  in  domestic  affairs,  and  occasionally  lord  it  over  their 
masters.  It  is  not  only  in  domestic  affairs,  but  also  in  the  affairs  of  state,  that 
their  influence  is  felt. 

In  the  Pelew  Islands,  according  to  Kubary,  the  women  are  in 
every  respect  the  equals  of  the  men ;  the  eldest  man,  or  ohokul,  of 
a  family  can  do  nothing  without  taking  advice  with  its  eldest 
female  members.  In  the  Kingsmill  Islands  very  great  considera- 
tion is  shown  women :  they  seem  to  have  exclusive  control  over 
the  house,  and  all  the  hard  labor  is  performed  by  the  men.  In 
Tonga  "women  have  considerable  respect  shown  to  them  on 
account  of  their  sex ; "  they  are  not  subjected  to  hard  labor  or  any 
grossly  menial  work,  and  their  status  in  society  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  men.    In  Samoa  they 

are  held  in  much  consideration  .  .  .  .  ,  treated  with  great  attention,  and  not 
suffered  to  do  any  thing  but  what  rightfully  belongs  to  them. 

Among  the  Line  Islanders 

no  difference  is  made  in  the  sexes ;  a  woman  can  vote  and  speak  as  well  as  a 
man,  and  in  general  the  women  decide  the  question,  unless  it  is  one  of  war 
against  another  island. 

Turning,  finally,  to  the  African  continent,  we  find  that  among 
the  negro  races  the  woman,  though  often  heavily  burdened,  and 
more  or  less  subservient  to  her  husband,  is  by  no  means  without 
influence.     Biittner  observes: 
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When  we  become  more  closely  acquainted  with  family  conditions,  we  notice 
that  there,  as  elsewhere,  husbands  are  under  petticoat  government,  and  those 
most  of  all  who  like  to  pose  before  the  outer  world  as  masters  of  their  house. 
The  women,  including  the  aunts,  have  on  all  accasions,  important  and  unim- 
portant alike,  a  weighty  word  to  contribute. 

The  Monbuttu  women,  according  to  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  maintain 
the  highest  degree  of  independence  with  regard  to  their  husbands : 

The  position  in  the  household  occupied  by  the  men  was  illustrated  by  the 
reply  which  would  be  made  if  they  were  solicited  to  sell  anything  as  a 
curiosity:    "Ask  my  wife:    it  is  hers." 

Hahn  writes  of  the  Khoikoi  ( Hottentots)  : 

In  every  Khoikoi's  house  the  woman,  or  taras,  is  the  supreme  ruler;  the 
husband  has  nothing  at  all  to  say.  While  in  public  the  men  take  the  promi- 
nent part,  at  home  they  have  not  even  such  power  as  to  take  a  mouthful  of 
sour  milk  out  of  the  tub,  without  the  wife's  permission.  Should  a  man  try  to 
exert  supreme  domestic  control  his  nearest  female  relations  will  levy  a  fine 
from  him,  consisting  of  cows  and  sheep,  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  stock  of 
the  wife. 

All  these  statements  certainly  do  not  imply  that  the  husband 
has  no  recognized  power  over  his  wife,  but  they  prove  that  his 
power  is  by  no  means  unlimited.  And  to  these  facts  —  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made  —  numerous  others  concerning 
matrimonial  matters  might  be  added.  Thus,  among  many  savage 
peoples  the  husband  has  the  right  to  divorce  his  wife  only  under 
certain  conditions,  while  the  wife  is  allowed  to  separate  for  some 
special  cause,  or  simply  at  will.  In  certain  parts  of  eastern  central 
Africa  divorce  may  be  effected  if  the  husband  neglects  to  sew  his 
wife's  clothes.  Among  the  Shans  of  Burma  the  woman  has  the 
right  to  turn  adrift  a  husband  who  takes  to  drinking  or  otherwise 
misconducts  himself,  and  to  retain  all  the  goods  or  any  money  of 
the  partnership.  Among  the  Savaras,  an  aboriginal  hill  people 
in  the  south  of  India,  "  a  woman  may  leave  her  husband  whenever 
she  pleases."  Surely,  all  this  is  very  different  from  the  absolute 
dominion  which  hasty  generalizers  have  attributed  to  savage 
husbands  in  general. 

It  will  perhaps  be  argued  that  savages  live  in  polygamy,  and 
that  polygamy  is  degrading  to  the  wife.  But  to  this  may  be 
answered  that  many  savages  are  strictly  monogamous,  and  that 
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among  the  majority  of  them  polygamy  is  an  exception.  Almost 
everywhere  it  is  confined  to  the  minority  of  the  people,  the  vast 
majority  being  monogamous.  Moreover,  where  there  are  many 
more  women  than  men  in  a  community  —  and  this  is  not  infre- 
quently the  case  among  uncivilized  peoples,  owing  to  war  and 
other  causes  —  it  is  questionable  whether,  under  savage  conditions 
of  life,  polygamy  does  not  become  a  necessity.  It  is  also  worth 
noticing  that  among  polygamous  peoples  the  women  themselves 
sometimes  approve  the  custom.  Livingstone  tells  us  that  some 
Makalolo  women,  on  hearing  that  a  man  in  England  could  marry 
but  one  wife,  exclaimed  that  "  they  would  not  like  to  live  in  such 
a  country ;  they  could  not  imagine  how  English  ladies  could  relish 
our  custom,  for,  in  their  way  of  thinking,  every  man  of  position 
should  have  a  number  of  wives,  as  a  proof  of  his  wealth."  In 
equatoriar  Africa  also,  according  to  Mr.  Win  wood  Reade,  the 
women  are  the  stoutest  supporters  of  polygamy:  "If  a  man 
marries,  and  his  wife  thinks  that  he  can  afford  another  spouse,  she 
pesters  him  to  marry  again,  and  calls  him  *  a  stingy  fellow '  if  he 
declines  to  do  so." 

Again,  it  will  be  objected  that  most  savages  purchase  their 
wives,  and  that  this  means  that  the  woman  is  treated  as  a  piece  of 
property.  But  we  must  certainly  not  conclude,  as  some  eminent 
sociologists  have  done,  that  where  women  are  exchangeable  for 
oxen  or  other  beasts,  they  are  "of  course"  regarded  as  equally 
without  personal  rights.  The  bride-price  is  a  compensation  for 
the  loss  sustained  in  the  giving  up  of  the  girl,  and  a  remuneration 
for  the  expenses  incurred  in  her  maintenance  till  the  time  of  her 
marriage.  It  does  not  eo  ipso  confer  on  the  husband  absolute 
rights  over  her.  There  are  peoples  among  which  the  husband's 
authority  is  almost  nil,  although  he  has  had  to  pay  for  his  wife. 
Moreover,  where  the  bona  Me  marriage  by  purchase  prevails  it  is 
considered  disgraceful  for  a  woman  to  be  given  away  for  nothing. 
In  Morocco  it  would  certainly  mean  that  the  girl  is  considered 
good  for  nothing.  When  I  told  my  Moorish  friends  that  in  Chris- 
tian countries  a  man  pays  no  money  at  all  for  his  wife,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  often  gets  money  with  her,  my  friends  apparently  got 
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the  idea  that  our  estimation  of  the  female  sex  is  very  low  indeed, 
and  that  our  men  are  very  greedy. 

To  sum  up:  Among  the  uncivilized  races  the  position  of 
women  varies.  Among  some  it  is  undoubtedly  very  bad ;  among 
others  it  is  extremely  good;  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  much 
better  than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be.  We  now  come  to  a 
very  important  problem,  but  one  extremely  difficult  to  solve: 
Why  are  women  treated  so  differently  in  different  societies  ? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  social  status  of  women  is 
connected  with  the  system  of  tracing  descent.  As  is  well  known, 
among  many  of  the  lower  races  kinship  is  reckoned  exclusively 
through  the  mother.  This  means  that  a  person  is  considered  a 
member  of  his  mother's  clan,  not  of  his  father's,  and  that  property 
and  rank  succeed  in  the  female  line;  for  instance,  that  a  man's 
nearest  heir  is  not  his  own,  but  his  sister's  son.  In  a  few  excep- 
tional cases  the  system  of  maternal  descent  even  implies  that  a 
man's  children  are  largely  in  the  power  of  their  maternal  uncle. 
But  this  system  does  not  imply  that  the  mother  is  the  head  of  the 
family;  and,  however  it  may  have  originated,  no  sociologist 
nowadays  believes  in  Bachofen's  theory  that  the  system  of  tracing 
descent  through  the  mother  is  a  consequence  of  the  supremacy  of 
women.  But  Dr.  Steinmetz,  the  well-known  Dutch  sociologist, 
has  tried  to  show  that  the  husband's  authority  over  his  wife  is, 
broadly  speaking,  greater  among  those  peoples  which  reckon  kin- 
ship through  the  father  than  among  those  that  reckon  kinship 
through  the  mother  only.  The  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Steinmetz, 
however,  are  too  few  to  allow  of  any  general  conclusions,  and  the 
statements  concerning  the  husband's  rights  are  commonly  so 
indefinite  and  so  incomplete  that  I  think  the  evidence  would  be 
difficult  to  produce,  even  if  the  investigfation  were  based  on  a 
larger  number  of  facts.  When  I  compare  with  each  other  peoples 
of  the  same  race,  at  the  same  stage  of  culture,  living  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  under  similar  conditions  of  life,  but  differing  from 
one  another  in  their  method  of  reckoning  kinship,  I  do  not  find 
that  the  prevalence  of  the  one  or  the  other  line  of  descent  mate- 
rially affects  the  husband's  authority.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is 
noticeable  in  Australia,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  India,  where  the 
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paternal  system  among  many  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  is  combined 
with  great  or  even  extraordinary  rights  on  the  part  of  the  wife. 
And  among  the  west  African  negroes  the  position  of  women  is, 
in  all  appearance,  no  less  honorable  in  tribes  like  the  Eboes,  among 
whom  inheritance  runs  through  males,  than  in  tribes  which  admit 
inheritance  through  females  only. 

According  to  another  theory,  the  position  of  women  and  the 
degree  of  their  dependence  among  a  certain  people  are  largely 
influenced  by  economic  conditions.  With  reference  to  the  North 
American  aborigines,  for  instance,  the  observation  has  been  made 
that  where  the  women  can  aid  in  procuring  subsistence  for  the 
tribe  they  are  treated  with  more  equality,  and  their  importance  is 
proportioned  to  the  share  which  they  take  in  that  labor ;  whereas  in 
places  where  subsistence  is  chiefly  procured  by  the  exertions  of  the 
men  the  women  are  considered  and  treated  as  burdens.  Thus,  the 
position  of  women  is  exceptionally  good  in  tribes  that  live  upon 
fish  and  roots,  which  the  women  procure  with  a  degree  of  expert- 
ness  equal  to  that  of  the  men,  whereas  it  is  among  tribes  that  live 
by  the  chase,  or  by  other  means  in  which  women  can  be  of  little 
service,  that  we  find  the  sex  most  oppressed.  Dr.  Grosse,  again, 
emphasizes  the  low  status  of  women,  not  only  among  hunters,  but 
among  pastoral  tribes.  "  The  women,"  he  says,  "  not  being  able 
to  take  part  in  war,  possess  nothing  which  could  command  respect 
with  the  rude  shepherd  and  robber."  Among  agricultural  peoples, 
on  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Grosse  adds,  the  position  of  the  female  is 
generally  higher.  The  cultivation  of  the  ground  mostly  devolves 
on  the  woman,  and  among  peoples  that  chiefly  subsist  by  agri- 
culture it  is  not  an  occupation  which  is  looked  down  upon,  as  it  is 
among  nomadic  tribes.  This  g^ves  the  woman  a  certain  standing, 
owing  to  her  importance  as  a  food-provider. 

Now,  in  these  generalizations  there  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of 
truth ;  but  they  do  not  hold  good  universally  or  without  modifica- 
tion. Among  several  peoples  that  subsist  chiefly  by  the  chase  or 
the  rearing  of  cattle  the  position  of  women  is  exceedingly  good. 
To  mention  only  one  instance  out  of  many,  Professor  Vambery 
observes  that  among  the  nomadic  Kara-Kirghiz  the  female  se^  is 
treated  with  greater  respect  than  among  those  Turks  who  lead  a 
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stationary  life  and  practice  agriculture.  Indeed,  the  general 
theory  that  women  are  more  oppressed  in  proportion  as  they  are 
less  useful  is  open  to  doubt.  Commonly  they  are  said  to  be 
oppressed  by  their  savage  husbands  just  by  being  compelled  to 
work  too  hard ;  and  that  work  does  not  necessarily  give  authority 
is  obvious  from  the  institution  of  slavery.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  notion,  prevalent  in  early  civilization,  that  the  one  sex  must 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  pursuits  of  the  other  sex,  may 
certainly,  especially  when  applied  to  an  occupation  of  such  impor- 
tance as  agriculture,  increase  the  influence  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it.  Considering,  further,  that  the  cultivated  soil  is  not 
infrequently  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  women  who  till  it, 
it  is  probable  that,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  the  agricultural  habits 
of  a  people  have  had  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  general  condition 
of  the  female  sex. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  people's  civilization  may  be  measured  by 
the  position  held  by  its  women.  But  at  least  so  far  as  the  earlier 
stages  of  culture  are  concerned,  this  opinion  is  not  supported  by 
facts.  Among  several  of  the  lower  races,  including  peoples  like 
the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  the  Andaman  Islanders,  and  others  of  a 
very  backward  type,  the  females  are  treated  with  far  greater  con- 
sideration than  among  many  of  the  higher  savages  or  barbarians. 
Travelers  have  often  noticed  that  of  two  neighboring  tribes  the 
less  cultured  one  sets  an  example  in  this  respect  to  the  other. 
"Among  the  Bushmans,"  says  Dr.  Fritsch,  "the  women  are  life- 
companions  ;  among  the  Kaffirs  they  are  beasts  of  burden."  Lewis 
and  Clark  even  affirm  that  the  status  of  women  in  a  savage  tribe 
has  no  necessary  relation  to  its  moral  qualities  in  general : 
The  Indians  whose  treatment  of  the  females  is  mildest,  and  who  pay  most 
deference  to  their  opinions,  are  by  no  means  the  most  distinguished  for  their 

virtues On  the  other  hand,  the  tribes  among  whom  the  women  are  very 

much  debased,  possess  the  loftiest  sense  of  honor,  the  greatest  liberality,  and 
all  the  good  qualities  of  which  their  situation  demands  the  exercise. 

That  the  condition  of  women,  or  their  relative  independence,  is  no 
safe  gauge  of  the  general  culture  of  a  nation  also  appears  from  a 
comparison  between  many  of  the  lower  races  and  peoples  of  a 
higher  civilization,  like  the  Chinese,  Hindus,  Hebrews,  and  civi- 
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lized  Mohammedan  nations.  Among  these  peoples  the  married 
women  are,  or  have  been,  much  more  subjected  to  their  husbands 
than  they  are  among  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  unciviHzed  races. 
The  great  rehgions  of  the  world  have  had  a  tendency  to  treat 
women  as  inferior  beings.  They  attach  much  importance  to  cere- 
monial cleanliness;  nothing  unclean  must  approach  the  deity. 
And  women  are  regarded  as  unclean.  , 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that,  even  where  the  position  of  the 
female  sex  from  a  legal,  religious,  and  social  point  is  disgracefully 
low,  the  women,  in  spite  of  their  physical  weakness,  are  not  quite 
unable  to  influence  the  men,  and  even  to  make  their  husbands 
tremble.  They  have  in  their  hands  a  weapon,  which  is  invisible  to 
the  superficial  observer,  but  which  is  powerful  enough  to  g^ve 
them  a  secret  authority  which  may  be  very  considerable.  They 
have  their  curses,  and  they  have  their  profound  knowledge  of 
magic.  Being  commonly  invested  with  a  certain  mystery,  they 
are  supposed  to  have  the  command  of  mysterious,  magic  powers. 
It  is  said  in  the  Laws  of  Manu,  the  mythical  legislator  of  the 
Hindus,  that  a  man  ought  to  be  kind  to  the  women  of  his  house, 
because  otherwise  they  may  burn  the  whole  house  with  their  fury, 
that  is,  with  their  curses.  And  during  my  stay  among  the  country 
people  of  Morocco,  Arabs  and  Berbers  alike,  I  was  often  struck 
by  the  fear  which  the  women  inspired  in  the  men.  A  woman  is 
looked  upon  by  them  as  quite  a  dangerous  being.  First,  a  man 
may  be  sure  that,  if  he  maltreats  his  wife,  she  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  other  women  of  the  village,  whereas  he  himself  will 
not  be  equally  supported  by  the  other  men.  But  the  chief  danger 
is  of  a  supernatural  kind.  For  instance,  the  wife  only  needs  to 
cut  a  little  piece  of  donkey's  ear  and  put  in  into  the  husband's 
food.  What  happens?  By  eating  the  little  piece  the  husband 
will,  in  his  relations  to  his  wife,  become  just  like  a  donkey;  he 
will  always  listen  to  what  she  says,  and  the  wife  will  become  the 
ruler  of  the  house.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  treat  her  with  kind- 
ness than  to  provoke  her  anger.  In  Mohammedan  countries 
married  women  also  derive  much  influence  from  the  children's 
affection  for  their  mother.  We  must  not  look  upon  the  oriental 
woman  only  as  a  wife;  we  must  also  take  into  account  her  posi- 
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tion  as  a  mother.  The  Berbers  of  the  Atlas  have  a  saying  — 
attributed  to  their  great  sage,  Sidi  Hammu  —  which  indicates  the 
feelings  of  the  men  both  toward  women  in  general  and  toward 
their  mothers.  Sidi  Hammu  said  :  "  Oh  you  women,  you  seed  of 
the  oleander  tree,  I  should  like  to  bum  all  of  you,  if  my  mother 
were  not  one  of  you." 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  my  paper,  I  could  offer  only  a 
fragment.  I  have  emphasized  a  few  points  which,  I  think,  have 
often  been  more  or  less  overlooked.  But  I  have  also  been  anxious 
to  point  out  how  little  we  know  at  present  about  the  real  causes  on 
which  the  position  of  women  in  the  various  human  societies 
depends.  I  dare  say  that  some  twenty  years  hence  we  shall  know 
much  more.  Those  who  are  interested  in  sociology  should  well 
understand  that  sociology  is  still  in  the  making.  But  if  kindly 
taken  care  of,  it  will  no  doubt  grow  rapidly.  Hence  all  soci- 
ologfists  must  hail  with  extreme  gratification  the  foundation  of  the 
society  which  is  now  having  its  first  meeting.  As  a  foreigner,  I 
think  I  may  be  allowed  on  this  occasion  to  pay  to  its  founders  the 
tribute  of  continental  esteem,  and  express  the  conviction,  widely 
shared,  that  the  new  tree  could  not  possibly  have  been  planted  in 
better  soil. 

Edward  Westermarck. 

Helsingposs. 


NOTES  AND  ABSTRACTS. 


The  Development  of  a  People. —  There  still  lingers  a  sort  of  fatalism 
about  the  views  of  many  people  in  matters  of  economic  and  spiritual  development. 
Things  are  judged  to  be  as  they  are  because,  in  the  absence  of  intelligent  study  of 
the  problem,  it  is  thought  that  they  cannot  be  otherwise.  Nowhere  is  there  more 
need  of  real  facts  and  clear  thinking  than  in  answering  the  many  questions  that 
concern  the  American  negro.  All  will  agree  that  every  negro  should,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  every  American,  make  the  best  of  himself ;  but  this  is  only  the  statement 
of  a  very  complex  problem.  What  are  our  standards?  What  is  a  satisfactory 
rate  of  development  for  an  enfranchised  people?  Should  they  be  expected  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  in  a  generation  or  a  century  ?  How  quickly  may  we  expect 
them  to  acquire  habits  of  thrift  and  saving? 

Peoples  in  their  development  pass  through  four  stages ;  not  in  succession, 
for  the  stages  are  more  or  less  simultaneous,  with  shiftings  of  emphasis  as  time 
passes.  These  periods  are :  a  struggle  for  physical  existence,  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  the  education  of  the  young,  and  the  wider  culture-contact  of  spiritual 
intercourse  with  the  world.  One  phase  of  activity  may  not  be  suspended  while 
another  continues,  but  all  in  some  degree  and  in  some  fashion  must  go  on  together. 
Guidance  may  be  given  by  parents,  by  leaders,  by  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  society, 
by  tradition.  Let  us  notice  these  great  means  of  growth  among  the  American 
negroes.  The  pitiful  degradation  of  many  of  the  blacks  in  the  cotton  kingdom  is 
not  to  be  explained  by  the  forces  that  today  are  keeping  them  down,  nor  by 
inherent  inability  to  rise,  but  rather  by  the  nearly  four  centuries  of  slavery  which 
elapsed  between  the  importation  of  the  first  slaves  into  Portugal  and  the  checking 
of  the  slave  trade  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century.  During  these  centuries 
the  great  and  good  of  the  earth  seemed  to  unite  in  the  effort  to  make  prosperous 
the  traffic  in  human  beings.  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  the  thrifty  Dutch,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  James  I. —  all  lent  it  their  support. 

American  slavery  was  not  simply  forced  labor,  nor  toil  without  pay ;  it  was 
the  destruction  of  the  African  family  and  of  all  just  ideals  of  family  life.  The 
effect  of  which  this  was  the  cause  is  seen  in  the  family  life  among  the  colored 
population  today.  But  many  have  risen  above  this  degradation,  although  few 
have  escaped  the  lack  of  foresight  which  the  life  of  slavery  taught  them.  And 
then,  too,  the  complete  break  with  past  centuries  of  tradition  and  tribal  experience 
which  enslavement  meant  has  produced  a  peculiar  lack,  which  the  economic  revolu- 
tion of  emancipation  accentuated,  which  can  only  be  filled  by  the  growth  of  a 
cultured  class  among  them,  who  shall  interpret  the  significance  of  the  twentieth 
century  to  a  people  without  a  past  upon  which  to  build.  Recurring  for  a  moment 
to  the  means  for  a  people's  guidance,  mentioned  above,  we  find  here  a  group  of 
people  in  which  every  one  of  these  great  sources  of  inspiration  is  partially  crippled : 
the  family  group  is  struggling  to  recover  from  the  debauchery  of  slavery  ;  the 
number  of  enlightened  leaders  is  small ;  the  surrounding  and  more  civilized 
white  majority  is  cut  off  from  its  natural  influence  by  the  color  line ;  and  the 
traditions  of  the  past  are  either  lost,  or  are  largely  traditions  of  evil  and  wrong. 
Under  such  conditions  is  the  progress  which  has  been  made  not  surprising? 

In  order  to  secure  negro  advancement,  help  of  several  sorts  is  necessary. 
Trained  guidance  in  matters  of  civilization  and  ideals  of  living  must  be  furnished 
them.  Their  family  life  must  be  elevated  by  bringing  home  to  them  the  morals  of 
sane  and  sanitary  living.  Such  help  can  come  only  from  trained  leaders  of  their 
own  race,  who  shall  be  to  them  priests  and  interpreters  of  civilization.  Further- 
more, the  mass  of  negro  children  must  be  given  the  means  of  a  good  elementary 
education.     A  decent  public-school  system   in  the   South,  aided  by  the  national 
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government,  must  come  in  the  near  future,  if  the  race  problem  is  to  be  settled. 
And,  lastly,  the  negro  youth  must  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  technical  skill 
of  modern  industry. —  W.  E.  Burcuardt  Du  Bois,  in  International  Journal  of 
Ethics,  April,  1904.  E.  B.  W. 

Commercial  Leadership  and  Trade  Morality. —  Americans  in  their  grati- 
fication at  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  nation,  should  not  relinquish  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  great  field  of  international  enterprise.  For  never  yet  in  the  world's 
history  has  industrial  supremacy  taken  up  a  very  permanent  abode  even  with  the 
most  prosperous  of  nations.  Nineveh,  Phoenicia,  Greece,  Rome,  the  Arabs,  all  in 
turn  dominated  commerce.  The  Crusades,  looked  at  from  one  point  of  view,  were 
struggles  for  markets  and  trading-routes.  The  cities  of  Italy  early  achieved  dis- 
tinction, but  gradually  the  Portuguese  wrested  their  commercial  pre-eminence  from 
them,  and  enjoyed  for  a  time  a  leadership  which  the  enervating  effects  of  their 
own  success  compelled  them  to  pass  on  to  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch.  With  the 
rise  of  Holland  manufactures  and  commerce  entered  upon  closer  relations.  Mere 
trading  gave  way  to  vigorous  industrial,  agricultural,  and  financial  enterprises. 
But  Holland  could  not  maintain  her  place  against  such  formidable  rivals  as  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  former,  favored  by  political  and  social  conditions,  as  well 
as  by  situation,  forged  ahead,  and,  thwarting  the  designs  of  Napoleon,  achieved 
under  a  consistent  free-trade  policy  a  most  remarkable  supremacy.  Today  her 
mercantile  marine  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  rise  of  the  United  States  and  of  Germany  has  been  due  to  their  own  vigor 
rather  than  to  the  weakness  of  England.  The  commercial  strength  of  America  is 
commonly  stated  to  lie  in  its  coal  and  mineral  deposits,  and  the  organization  of 
its  industry.  But  a  changing  environment,  the  novelty  of  a  new  continent,  has 
doubtless  afforded  the  secret  of  much  of  our  progrress.  Will  zeal  and  interest  in 
an  unending  series  of  such  material  conquests  continue  ever  fresh  and  strong,  or 
will  the  day  come  when  we  shall  be  glad  to  turn  over  to  China  the  work  of  brute 
production?  An  industrial  China  means  an  unlimited  market  for  American  wheat, 
and  the  thorough  cultivation  of  our  arid  West.  The  question  of  the  "  open  door  " 
in  China  is  only  a  phase  of  the  broader  question  of  government  control  of  com- 
merce. As  long  ago  as  the  Napoleonic  wars  it  was  decided  that  trade  was  not  to 
be  acquired  by  conquest  of  neighboring  nations  equal  in  civilization  to  the  con- 
queror, and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that,  in  the  event  of  the  partition  of  China,  the 
mediaeval  policy  of  exclusive  colonial  trading  privileges  would  be  re-enacted.  The 
increase  of  our  trade  with  Great  Britain  in  spite  of  the  American  Revolution  goes 
to  show  that  trade  follows  the  flag  so  long  as  it  is  compelled  to,  but  that  political 
relations  are  not  at  all  essential  to  commercial  relations. 

It  is  plain  from  this  sketch  of  the  world's  commerce  that  in  modem  times  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  trade  to  be  forced  into  certain  channels  by 
trade  regulation.  The  mediaeval  colonial  empires  were  practically  founded  in 
order  to  rob  weak  peoples  under  the  guise  of  trade.  Modem  colonies  cannot  be 
controlled  on  this  basis.  The  complexity  of  modern  commerce  will  enforce  a  new 
morality,  and  if  this  new  morality  prohibits  the  policy  of  the  closed  door,  and  if 
mere  aimless  display  of  empire  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  conquest,  why,  then 
the  only  rational  excuse  for  the  maintenance  of  colonies  will  be  in  order  to 
moralize  and  police  them,  and  thus  to  gain  trade  advantages  which  will  benefit  the 
power  in  control,  while  they  will  not  be  denied  to  other  countries. —  W.  G. 
LANcwoRTuy  Taylor,  in  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  March  1904. 

E.  B.  W. 

Hugo  de  Vries's  Theory  of  Mutations. —  It  has  often  seemed  as  if  the 
immense  mass  of  facts  which  Darwin  collected  and  arranged  with  so  much  care 
and  skill  was  provisionally  looked  upon  as  sufficient.  The  voluminous  literature 
of  biological  science  shows  that  the  number  of  biologists  who  have  preferred  patient 
experimentation  to  theoretical  speculation  is  very  limited.  Yet  for  those  who  came 
after  Darwin  the  task  should  have  been  to  test,  by  new  experiments,  the  two 
great  groups  of  facts  on  which  descent  and  selection  are  fotinded,  viz.,  the  phe- 
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nomena  of  heredity  and  variability.  The  mutual  interaction  of  these  two  factors 
gives  the  development  in  inorganic  nature  from  the  simple  to  the  complicated. 
During  the  forty  years  since  Darwin  wrote  the  Origin  of  Species  physiologists  have, 
by  experimental  work,  shown  that  heredity  can  be  traced  to  the  minute  particles 
of  matter. 

On  the  variability  side,  it  has  remained  for  Hugo  de  Vries  to  point  out  —  in 
Die  Mutationstheorie,  Leipzig,  1901-3,  just  completed  —  that  Darwin  has  not 
spun  out  the  thread  of  comparative  experimentation.  For  twenty  years  de  Vries 
has  been  making  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  concerning  variability  in  plants. 
His  book  turns  a  new  leaf  in  the  history  of  evolution. 

1.  The  chief  result  which  marks  de  Vries's  work  as  a  step  in  advance  is  the 
conclusion  that,  while  by  means  of  fluctuating  variability  certain  local  and  improved 
races  may  be  bred,  in  nature  new  species  never  arise  through  this  agency,  but  owe 
their  origin  exclusively  to  mutation,  to  discontinuous  variability.  Darwin  recog- 
nized two  kinds  of  variability  —  fluctuating  and  discontinuous.  By  the  Galton 
curve  fluctuating  variability  has  been  shown  to  oscillate  within  limits.  De  Vries 
experimented  with  the  "  sports,"  "  saults,"  the  chance,  single  or  discontinuous 
variations  used  commercially  by  nursery  gardeners,  accepting  "  mutation  "  as  the 
name  for  the  phenomenon  so  described.  Wallace,  who  simultaneously  with  Darwin 
discovered  natural  selection,  insists  that  fluctxiating  variability  is  the  only  source 
of  new  species.    Thus  de  Vries  and  Wallace  differ  essentially. 

2.  With  Darwin  de  Vries  is  less  at  variance.  He  quotes  Darwin  as  saying: 
"  The  formation  of  a  species  I  look  at  as  almost  wholly  due  to  the  selection  of 
chance  variations."  Darwin  also  undoubtedly  suspected  the  existence  of  a  certain 
periodicity.  I  insist  on  this  because  of  statements  by  those  who  bear  a  grudge, 
for  other  than  scientific  reasons,  against  Darwinism.  The  merit  of  de  Vries  is  that 
his  extensive  experiments  have  provided  a  reliable  basis  concerning  a  subject  about 
which  Darwin  had  not  fully  made  up  his  mind. 

3.  Let  us  try  to  picture  what  de  Vries,  with  his  conclusions  on  mutation,  has 
taught  us  on  the  question :  How  have  species  originated  ?  De  Vries  started  with 
one  hundred  species  of  plants.  In  one,  and  one  only,  he  actually  managed  to 
detect  the  act  of  mutation  on  certain  fields  of  Graveland.  This  one  has  continued 
to  do  so  with  perfect  distinctness  during  many  years  in  the  Amsterdam  Botanical 
Garden.  Thus  de  Vries  has  been  able  actually  to  witness  the  very  process  of  the 
origin  of  species  in  nature.  For  later  investigators  will  be  the  task  to  make  out 
how  far  the  laws  which  de  Vries  has  made  out  for  one  genus  of  plant  apply  to 
other  plants  and  animals. 

These  laws  are:  (i)  New  elementary  species  arise  suddenly,  without  transi- 
tions. (2)  New  elementary  species  are  generally  perfectly  stable  from  the  very  first. 
(3)  Most  of  the  new  types  have  all  the  qualities  of  elementary  species,  not  of 
varieties.  (4)  The  elementary  species  usually  appear  in  a  considerable  number  of 
individuals  simultaneously,  or  at  least  within  the  same  period.  (5)  No  important 
relation  whatever  exists  between  individual  variability  and  the  new  qualities  of  the 
elementary  species.  (6)  The  mutations  which  give  rise  to  new  elementary  species 
take  place  in  the  most  various  and  divergent  directions.  The  modifications  con- 
cern all  the  organs  and  are  of  the  most  varied  descriptions.  Part  of  the  new 
types  perish  without  descendants.  Among  the  others  natural  selection  must  wholly 
decide.  (7)  The  phenomenon  of  mutability  appears  periodically. —  A.  A.  W 
HuBRECHT,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly,  July,  1904.  H.  E.  F. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATION » 

We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  the  machinery  of  government 
incorporated  in  the  charters  of  the  early  American  cities,  as  in  the 
federal  and  state  constitutions,  was  worked  out  by  men  who  were 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  the  historians  and  doctrinaires  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  most  significant  representative  of 
these  men  is  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  foresight  and  genius  we 
are  here  to  commemorate,  and  their  most  telling  phrase  is  the 
familiar  opening  that  "  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal." 

We  are  only  now,  however,  beginning  to  suspect  that  the 
present  admitted  failure  in  municipal  administration,  the  so-called 
"  shame  of  American  cities,"  may  be  largely  due  to  the  inadequacy 
of  those  eighteenth-century  ideals,  with  the  breakdown  of  the 
machinery  which  they  provided,  and  further,  to  the  weakness 
inherent  in  the  historic  and  doctrinaire  method  when  it  attempts 
to  deal  with  growing  and  human  institutions. 

These  men  were  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  Puritans  in  their  devotion  to  pure  principle,  but  they  had 
read  poets  and  philosophers  unknown  to  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  and 
represented  that  first  type  of  humanitarian  who  loves  the  people 
without  really  knowing  them,  which  is  by  no  means  an  impossible 
achievement.  "  The  love  of  those  whom  a  man  does  not  know  is 
quite  as  elemental  a  sentiment  as  the  love  of  those  whom  a  man 
does  know,"  but  with  this  difference  that  he  expects  the  people 

*  An  address  delivered  at  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science, 
Department  of  Politics,  September,  1904. 
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whom  he  does  not  know  to  forswear  altogether  the  right  of  going 
their  own  way,  and  to  be  convinced  of  the  beauty  and  value  of 
his  way. 

Because  their  idealism  was  of  the  type  that  is  afraid  of  experi- 
ence, these  founders  of  our  American  cities  refused  to  look  at  the 
difficulties  and  blunders  which  a  self-governing  people  was  sure 
to  encounter,  and  insisted  that  the  people  would  walk  only  in  the 
paths  of  justice  and  righteousness.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore, 
that  they  should  have  remained  quite  untouched  by  that  worldly 
wisdom  which  counsels  us  to  know  life  as  it  is,  and  by  that  very 
modem  belief  that,  if  the  world  is  ever  right  at  all,  it  must  go 
right  in  its  own  way. 

A  man  of  this  generation  easily  discerns  the  crudeness  of  that 
eighteenth-century  conception  of  essentially  unprogressive  human 
nature,  in  all  the  empty  dignity  of  its  "inborn  rights  of  man," 
because  he  has  grown  familiar  with  a  more  passionate  human 
creed,  with  the  modern  evolutionary  conception  of  the  slowly 
advancing  race  whose  rights  are  not  "  inalienable,"  but  are  hard- 
won  in  the  tragic  processes  of  civilization.  Were  self-government 
to  be  inaugurated  by  the  advanced  men  of  the  present  moment,  as 
the  founders  were  doubtless  the  advanced  men  of  their  time,  they 
would  make  the  most  careful  research  into  those  early  organiza- 
tions of  village  communities,  folkmotes,  and  mirs,  those  primary 
cells  of  both  social  and  political  organization  where  the  people 
knew  no  difference  between  the  two,  but  quite  simply  met  to  con- 
sider in  common  discussion  all  that  concerned  their  common  life. 
They  would  investigate  the  craft  guilds  and  artels,  which  com- 
bined government  with  daily  occupation,  as  did  the  self-governing 
university  and  free  town.  They  would  seek  for  the  connection 
between  the  liberty-loving  mediseval  city  and  its  free  creative 
architecture,  that  most  social  of  all  the  arts. 

But  our  eighteenth-century  idealists,  unconscious  of  the  com- 
pulsions of  origins  and  of  the  fact  that  self-government  had  an 
origin  of  its  own,  timidly  took  the  English  law  as  their  prototype, 
"whose  very  root  is  in  the  relation  between  sovereign  and  sub- 
ject, between  lawmaker  and  those  whom  the  law  restrains,"  apd 
which  has  traditionally  concerned  itself  more  with  the  guarding 
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of  prerogative  and  with  the  rights  of  property  than  with  the 
spontaneous  life  of  the  people.  They  serenely  incorporated  laws 
and  survivals  which  registered  the  successful  struggle  of  the 
barons  against  the  aggression  of  the  sovereign,  although  the  new 
country  lacked  both  nobles  and  kings.  Misled  by  the  name  of 
government,  they  founded  their  new  cities  by  an  involuntary 
reference  to  a  lower  social  state  than  that  which  they  actually  saw 
about  them.  They  depended  upon  penalties,  coercion,  compulsion, 
and  remnants  of  military  codes  to  hold  the  community  together; 
and  it  may  be  possible  to  trace  much  of  the  maladministration  of 
our  cities  to  these  survivals,  to  the  fact  that  our  early  democracy 
was  a  moral  romanticism,  rather  than  a  well-grounded  belief  in 
social  capacity  and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  popular  will. 

It  has  further  happened  that,  as  the  machinery,  groaning 
under  the  pressure  of  the  new  social  demand  put  upon  it,  has 
broken  down  from  time  to  time,  we  have  mended  it  by  gfiving 
more  power  to  administrative  officers,  distrusting  still  further  the 
will  of  the  people.  We  are  willing  to  cut  off  the  dislocated  part, 
or  tighten  the  gearing,  but  we  are  afraid  to  substitute  a  machine 
of  newer  invention  and  greater  capacity. 

A  little  examination  will  easily  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  fine 
phrases  of  the  founders,  the  government  became  an  entity  by 
itself  away  from  the  daily  life  of  the  people;  not  meant  to  be  set 
off  against  them  with  power  to  oppress,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tra- 
ditional European  governments,  but  simply  because  its  machinery 
was  so  largely  copied  from  the  historic  governments,  which  did 
distrust  the  people,  that  it  failed  to  provide  the  vehicle  for  a  vital 
and  genuinely  organized  expression  of  the  popular  will.  The 
founders  carefully  defined  what  was  germane  to  government  and 
that  which  was  quite  outside  its  realm ;  whereas  the  very  crux  of 
local  self-government,  as  has  been  well  said,  is  involved  in  the 
"right  locally  to  determine  the  scope  of  the  local  government," 
in  response  to  the  local  needs  as  they  arise. 

They  were  anxious  to  keep  the  strings  in  the  hands  of  the 
good  and  professedly  public-spirited,  because,  having  staked  so 
much  upon  the  people,  whom  they  really  knew  so  little,  they 
became  eager  that  they  should  appear  well,  and  should  not  be 
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given  enough  power  to  enable  them  to  betray  their  weaknesses; 
as  a  kind  lady  may  permit  herself  to  give  a  tramp  five  cents, 
believing  that,  although  he  may  spend  it  for  drink,  he  cannot  get 
very  drunk  upon  so  small  a  sum. 

All  might  have  gone  well  upon  this  doctrinaire  plan,  as  it 
still  does  in  many  country  places,  if  there  had  not  been  a  phe- 
nomenally rapid  growth  in  cities  uix)n  an  entirely  changed  basis. 
Multitudes  of  men  were  suddenly  brought  together  in  response 
to  the  nineteenth-century  concentration  of  industry  and  com- 
merce—  a  purely  impersonal  tie;  whereas  the  eighteenth-century 
city  attracted  the  country  people  in  response  to  the  more  normal 
and  slowly  formed  ties  of  domestic  service,  family  affection,  and 
apprenticeship.  Added  to  this  unprecedented  growth  from  indus- 
trial causes,  we  have  in  American  cities  multitudes  of  immigrants, 
coming  in  successive  migrations,  often  breaking  social  ties  which 
are  as  old  as  the  human  family,  and  renouncing  customs  which 
^may  be  traced  to  the  habits  of  primitive  man.  Both  the  country- 
bred  and  immigrant  city-dwellers  would  be  ready  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  a  new  and  vigorous  civic  life  founded  upon  a  synthesis 
of  their  social  needs,  but  framers  of  our  carefully  prepared  city 
charters  did  not  provide  for  this  expanding  demand  at  the  points 
of  congestion.  They  did  not  foresee  that  after  the  universal  fran- 
chise has  once  been  granted,  social  needs  and  ideals  are  bound  to 
enter  in  as  legitimate  objects  of  political  action;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  only  people  in  a  democracy  who  can  legitimately 
become  the  objects  of  repressive  government  are  those  who  are 
too  underdeveloped  to  use  the  franchise,  or  those  who  have  for- 
feited their  right  to  full  citizenship.  We  have,  therefore,  a  muni- 
cipal administration  in  America  which  is  largely  reduced  to  the 
administration  of  restrictive  measures.  The  people  who  come 
most  directly  in  contact  with  its  executive  officials,  who  are  the 
legitimate  objects  of  its  control,  are  the  vicious,  who  need  to  be 
repressed ;  the  poor  and  semidependent,  who  appeal  to  it  in  their 
dire  need ;  or,  from  quite  the  reverse  reason,  those  who  are  trying 
to  avoid  an  undue  taxation,  resenting  the  fact  that  they  should  be 
made  to  support  that  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is^too 
barren  to  excite  their  real  enthusiasm. 
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The  instinctive  protest  against  this  mechanical  method  of 
civic  control,  with  the  lack  of  adjustment  between  the  natural 
democratic  impulse  and  the  fixed  external  condition,  inevitably 
produces  the  indifferent  citizen  and  the  so-called  "professional 
politician ; "  the  first  who,  because  he  is  not  vicious,  feels  that  the 
real  processes  of  government  do  not  concern  him,  and  wishes  only 
to  be  let  alone;  and  the  other  who  easily  adapts  himself  to  an 
illegal  avoidance  of  the  external  fixed  conditions  by  assuming 
that  those  conditions  have  been  settled  by  doctrinaires  who  did 
not  in  the  least  understand  the  people,  while  he,  the  politician, 
makes  his  appeal  beyond  those  to  the  real  desires  of  the  people 
themselves.  He  is  thus  not  only  the  "  people's  friend,"  but  their 
interpreter.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  often  simple  people  refer 
to  "  them,"  meaning  the  good  and  great  who  govern,  but  do  not 
understand,  and  to  "  him,"  meaning  the  alderman  who  represents 
them  in  these  incomprehensible  halls  of  state,  as  an  ambassador 
to  a  foreign  country  to  whose  borders  they  could  not  possibly 
penetrate  and  whose  language  they  do  not  speak. 

In  addition  to  this  difficulty,  inherent  in  the  difference  between 
the  traditional  and  actual  situation,  is  another,  which  constantly 
arises  on  the  purely  administrative  side.  The  traditional  govern- 
ments which  the  founders  had  copied,  in  proceeding  to  define  the 
vicious  by  fixed  standards  from  the  good,  and  then  to  legislate 
against  them,  had  enforced  these  restrictive  measures  by  trained 
officials,  usually  with  a  military  background.  In  a  democracy, 
however,  the  officers  intrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  this 
restrictive  legislation,  if  not  actually  elected  by  the  people  them- 
selves, are  still  the  appointees  of  those  thus  elected,  and  are 
therefore  good-natured  men  who  have  made  friends  by  their  kind- 
ness and  social  qualities. 

The  carrying  out  of  repressive  legislation,  the  remnant  of  a 
military  state  of  society,  is,  in  a  democracy,  at  last  put  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  have  attained  office  because  of  political  "  pull," 
and  the  repressive  measures  must  be  enforced  by  those  sympa- 
thizing with  and  belonging  to  the  people  against  whom  the 
measures  operate.  This  anomalous  situation  produces  almost 
inevitably  one  result:  that  the  police  authorities  themselves  are 
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turned  into  allies  of  vice  and  crime,  as  may  be  illustrated  from 
almost  any  of  the  large  American  cities  in  the  relation  existing 
between  the  police  force  and  the  gambling  and  other  illicit  life. 
The  officers  are  often  flatly  told  that  the  enforcement  of  an  ordi- 
nance which  the  better  element  of  the  city  has  insisted  upon 
passing  is  impossible;  that  they  are  expected  only  to  control  the 
robbery  and  crime  that  so  often  associate  themselves  with  vice. 
As  Mr.  Wilcox  has  pointed  out  in  The  American  City,  public 
sentiment  itself  assumes  a  certain  hypocrisy,  and  in  the  end  we 
have  "the  abnormal  conditions  which  are  created  when  vice  is 
protected  by  the  authorities;"  in  the  very  worst  cases  there 
develops  a  sort  of  municipal  blackmail  in  which  the  administra- 
tion itself  profits  by  the  violation  of  law.  The  officer  is  thor- 
oughly confused  by  the  human  element  in  the  situation,  and  his 
very  kindness  and  human  understanding  are  that  which  leads  to 
his  downfall. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reasonableness  of  keeping  the 
saloons  in  lower  New  York  open  on  Sunday  was  apparent  to  the 
policemen  on  the  East  Side  force  long  before  it  dawned  upon  the 
reform  administration,  and  yet  that  the  policemen  were  allowed  to 
connive  at  law-breaking  was  the  cause  of  their  corruption  and 
downfall. 

In  order  to  meet  this  situation,  there  is  almost  inevitably 
developed  a  j>olitician  of  the  corrupt  type  so  familiar  in  American 
cities,  who  has  become  successful  because  he  has  made  friends 
with  the  vicious.  The  semi-criminal,  who  are  constantly  brought 
in  contact  with  administrative  government,  are  naturally  much 
interested  in  its  operations,  and,  having  much  at  stake,  as  a  matter 
of  course  attend  the  primaries  and  all  the  other  election  processes 
which  so  quickly  bore  the  good  citizen  whose  interest  in  them  is  a 
self-imposed  duty.  To  illustrate:  It  is  a  matter  of  much  moment 
to  a  gambler  whether  there  is  to  be  a  "  wide-open  town  "  or  not ; 
it  means  the  success  or  failure  of  his  business ;  it  involves  not  only 
the  pleasure,  but  the  livelihood  of  all  his  friends.  He  naturally 
attends  to  the  election  of  the  alderman,  and  to  the  appointment 
and  retention  of  the  policeman ;  he  is  found  at  the  caucus  "ev&ry 
time,"  and  would  be  much  amused  if  he  were  praised  for  the 
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performance  of  his  civic  duty.  But  because  he  and  the  others  who 
are  concerned  in  semi-illicit  business  do  attend  the  primaries,  the 
corrupt  politician  is  nominated  over  and  over  ag^in. 

As  this  type  of  politician  is  successful  from  his  alliance  with 
crime,  there  also  inevitably  arises  from  time  to  time  a  so-called 
reformer,  who  is  shocked  to  discover  this  state  of  affairs,  this 
easy  partnership  between  vice  and  administrative  government. 
He  dramatically  uncovers  the  situation,  and  arouses  great  indig- 
nation against  it  on  the  part  of  the  good  citizen.  If  this  indigna- 
tion is  enough,  he  creates  a  political  fervor  which  constitutes  a 
claim  upon  public  gratitude.  In  portraying  the  evil  he  is  fighting, 
he  does  not  recognize,  or  at  least  does  not  make  clear,  all  the 
human  kindness  upon  which  it  has  grown.  In  his  speeches  he 
inevitably  offends  a  popular  audience,  who  know  that  the  political 
evil  exists  in  all  degrees  and  forms  of  human  weakness,  but  who 
also  know  that  these  evils  are  by  no  means  always  hideous.  They 
resent  his  overdrawn  pictures  of  vice  and  of  the  life  of  the  vicious; 
their  sense  of  fair  play,  and  their  deep-rooted  desire  for  charity 
and  justice,  are  outraged. 

If  I  may  illustrate  from  a  personal  experience :  Some  years 
ago  a  famous  New  York  reformer  came  to  Chicago  to  tell  us  of 
his  phenomenal  success  and  his  trenchant  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  city  "  gambling  hells,"  as  he  chose  to  call  them.  He  proceeded 
to  describe  the  criminals  of  lower  New  York  in  terms  and  phrases 
which  struck  at  least  one  of  his  auditors  as  sheer  blasphemy 
against  our  common  human  nature.  I  thought  of  the  criminals 
whom  I  knew,  of  the  gambler  for  whom  each  Saturday  I  regularly 
collected  his  weekly  wage  of  $24,  keeping  $18  for  his  wife  and 
children,  and  giving  him  $6  on  Monday  morning.  His  despairing 
statement,  "  The  thing  is  growing  on  me,  and  I  can  never  g^ve  it 
up,"  was  the  cry  of  a  man  who,  through  much  tribulation,  had  at 
least  kept  the  loyal  intention.  I  recalled  three  girls  who  had  come 
to  me  with  a  jxiltry  sum  of  money  collected  from  the  pawn  and 
sale  of  their  tawdry  finery,  that  one  of  their  number  might  be 
spared  a  death  in  the  almshouse  and  have  that  wretched  comfort 
during  the  closing  weeks  of  her  outcast  life.  I  recalled  the  first 
murderer  whom  I  had  ever  known  —  a  young  man  who  was 
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singing  his  baby  to  sleep,  and  stopped  to  lay  it  in  its  cradle  before 
he  rushed  down-stairs  into  his  father's  saloon,  to  scatter  the  gang 
of  boys  who  were  teasing  the  old  man  by  giving  him  orders  in 
English  which  he  could  not  understand,  and  refusing  to  pay  for 
the  drinks  which  they  had  consumed,  but  technically  had  not 
ordered. 

For  one  short  moment  I  saw  the  situation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  humbler  people,  who  sin  often  through  weakness  and 
passion,  but  seldom  through  hardness  of  heart;  and  I  felt  that 
such  sweeping  condemnations  and  conclusions  as  the  speaker  was 
pouring  forth  could  never  be  accounted  for  righteousness  in  a 
democratic  community. 

The  policeman  who  makes  terms  with  vice,  and  almost 
inevitably  slides  into  making  gain  from  vice,  merely  represents 
the  type  of  politician  who  is  living  off  the  weakness  of  his  fellows, 
as  the  overzealous  reformer,  who  exaggerates  vice  until  the  public 
is  scared  and  awestruck,  represents  the  type  of  politician  who  is 
living  off  the  timidity  of  his  fellows.  With  the  lack  of  civic 
machinery  for  simple  democratic  expression,  for  a  direct  dealing 
with  human  nature  as  it  is,  we  seem  doomed  to  one  type  or  the 
other  —  corruptionists  or  anti-crime  committees.  And  one  sort 
or  the  other  we  shall  continue  to  have  so  long  as  we  distrust  the 
very  energy  of  existence,  the  craving  for  enjoyment,  the  pushing 
of  vital  forces,  the  very  right  of  every  citizen  to  be  what  he  is, 
without  pretense  or  assumption  of  virtues  which  he  does  not  really 
admire  himself,  but  which  he  imagines  to  have  been  set  up  as  a 
standard  somewhere  else  by  the  virtuous  whom  he  does  not  know. 
That  old  Frankenstein,  that  ideal  man  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
is  still  haunting  us,  although  he  never  existed  save  in  the  brain  of 
the  doctrinaire. 

This  dramatic  and  feverish  triumph  of  the  self-seeker,  see- 
sawing with  that  of  the  interested  reformer,  does  more  than 
anything  else,  perhaps,  to  keep  the  American  citizen  away  from 
the  ideals  of  genuine  evolutionary  democracy.  Whereas  repress- 
ive government,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  has  to  do  with  the 
wicked,  who  are  happily  always  in  a  minority  in  the  community>  a 
normal  gfovemment  would  have  to  do  with  the  great  majority  of 
the  population  in  their  normal  relations  to  each  other. 
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After  all,  the  daring  of  the  so-called  "  slum  politician,"  when 
he  ventures  his  success  upon  an  appeal  to  human  sentiment  and 
generosity,  has  something  fine  about  it.  It  often  results  in  an 
alliance  of  the  popular  politician  with  the  least  desirable  type  of 
trades-unionist,  as  the  reformer  who  stands  for  an  honest  business 
administration  becomes  allied  with  the  type  of  business  man 
whose  chief  concern  it  is  to  guard  his  treasure  and  to  prevent  a 
rise  in  taxation. 

May  I  use,  in  illustration  of  the  last  two  statements,  the  great 
strike  in  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  which  occurred  a  few  weeks 
ago?  The  immediate  object  of  the  strike  was  the  protection  of  the 
wages  of  the  unskilled  men  from  a  cut  of  one  cent  per  hour, 
although  of  course  the  unions  of  skilled  men  felt  that  this  first 
invasion  of  the  wages,  increased  through  the  efforts  of  the  unions, 
would  be  but  the  entering  wedge  of  an  attempt  to  cut  wages  in  all 
the  trades  represented  in  the  Stock  Yards.  Owing  to  the  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  unions  to  accept  the  arbitration  very  tardily 
offered  by  the  packers,  and  to  their  failure  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  the  contract  which  they  made  ten  days  later,  the  strike  in  its 
early  stages  completely  lost  the  sympathy  of  that  large  part  of  the 
public  dominated  by  ideals  of  business  honor  and  fair  dealing,  and 
of  that  growing  body  of  organized  labor  which  is  steadily  advan- 
cing in  a  regard  for  the  validity  of  the  contract  and  cherishing  the 
hope  that  in  time  the  trades  unions  may  universally  attain  an 
af^credited  business  standing. 

The  leaders,  after  the  first  ten  days,  were  therefore  forced  to 
make  the  most  of  the  purely  human  appeal  which  lay  in  the  situa- 
tion itself,  that  thirty  thousand  men,  including  the  allied  trades, 
were  losing  weeks  of  wages  and  savings,  with  a  possible  chance  of 
the  destruction  of  their  unions,  on  behalf  of  the  unskilled,  the 
newly  arrived  Poles  and  Lithuanians  who  had  not  yet  learned  to 
look  out  for  themselves.  Owing  to  the  irregular  and  limited 
hours  of  work  —  a  condition  quite  like  that  prevailing  on  the 
London  Docks  before  the  great  strike  of  the  dockers  —  the 
weekly  wage  of  these  unskilled  men  was  exceptionally  low,  and 
the  plea  was  based  almost  wholly  upon  the  duty  of  the  strong  to 
the  weak,    A  chivalric  call  was  issued  that  the  standard  of  life 
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might  be  raised  to  that  designated  as  American,  and  that  this 
mass  of  unskilled  men  might  secure  an  education  for  their  chil- 
dren. Of  course,  no  other  appeal  could  have  been  so  strong  as 
this  purely  human  one,  which  united  for  weeks  thousands  of  men 
of  a  score  of  nationalities  into  that  solidarity  which  comes  only 
through  a  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  an  absorbing  cause. 

The  strike  involved  much  suffering  and  many  unforeseen  com- 
plications. At  the  end  of  eight  weeks  the  imion  leaders  made  the 
best  terms  possible,  which,  though  the  skilled  workers  were  guar- 
anteed against  reduction  in  wages,  made  no  provision  for  the 
unskilled,  in  whose  behalf  the  strike  had  been  at  first  undertaken. 
Although  the  hard-pressed  union  leaders  were  willing  to  make 
this  concession,  the  local  politicians  in  the  meanwhile  had  seen  the 
great  value  of  the  human  sentiment,  which  bases  its  appeal  on  the 
need  of  the  "under  dog,"  and  which  had  successfully  united  this 
mass  of  skilled  men  into  a  new  comradeship  with  those  whom 
they  had  lately  learned  to  call  compatriots.  It  was  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  any  merely  political  cry,  and  the  fact  that  the  final 
tenns  of  settlement  were  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  at  once 
gave  the  local  politicians  a  chance  to  avail  themselves  of  this  big, 
loosely  defined  sympathy.  They  did  this  in  so  dramatic  a  manner 
that  they  almost  succeeded,  solely  upon  that  appeal,  in  taking  the 
strike  out  of  the  hands  of  the  legitimate  officers  and  using  it  to 
further  their  own  political  ends. 

The  situation  would  have  been  a  typical  one,  exemplifying  the 
real  aim  of  popular  government,  with  its  concern  for  primitive 
needs,  forced  to  seek  expression  outside  of  the  organized  channels 
of  government,  if  the  militia  could  have  been  called  in  to  support 
the  situation,  and  thus  have  placed  government  even  more  dra- 
matically on  the  side  of  the  opposition.  The  comparative  lack  of 
violence  on  the  p)art  of  the  striking  workmen  gave  no  chance  for 
the  bringing  in  of  the  militia,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
politicians,  who,  of  course,  would  have  been  glad  to  have  put  the 
odium  of  this  traditional  opposition  of  government  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  which  has  always  been  dramatically  embodied  in 
the  soldier,  upon  the  political  party  dominating  the  state,  but  not 
the  city.     It  would  have  given  the  city  politician  an  excellent 
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opportunity  to  show  the  concern  of  himself  and  his  party  for  the 
real  people,  as  over  against  the  attitude  of  the  party  dominating 
the  state.  But  because  the  militia  was  not  called  his  scheme  fell 
through,  and  the  legitimate  strike  leaders,  although  they  passed 
through  much  tribulation  because  of  the  political  interference,  did 
not  eventually  lose  control. 

The  situation  in  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  is  an  excellent  epit- 
ome of  the  fact  that  government  so  often  finds  itself,  not  only  in 
opposition  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  people  making  the  demand 
at  the  moment,  but  apparently  against  the  best  instincts  of  the 
mass  of  the  citizens  as  a  whole. 

For  years  the  city  administrations,  one  after  another,  have 
protected  the  money  interests  invested  in  the  Stock  Yards,  so 
that  none  of  the  sanitary  ordinances  have  ever  been  properly 
enforced,  until  the  sickening  stench  and  the  scum  on  the  branch 
of  the  river  known  as  "  Bubbly  Creek  "  at  times  make  that  section 
of  the  city  unendurable.  The  smoke  ordinances  are  openly 
ignored;  nor  did  the  city  meat  inspector  ever  seriously  interfere 
with  business,  as  a  recent  civil-service  investigation  has  demon- 
strated; while  the  water-steals  for  which  the  Stock  Yards  finally 
became  notorious  must  have  been  more  or  less  known  to  certain 
officials.  But  all  of  this  merely  corrupted  a  limited  number  of 
inspectors,  and  although  their  corruption  was  complete  and 
involved  the  entire  administration,  it  did  not  actually  touch  large 
numbers  of  people.  During  the  recent  strike,  however,  twelve 
hundred  policemen  were  called  upon  to  patrol  the  yards  inside  and 
out  —  actual  men  possessed  of  human  sensibilities.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  police  inspector  of  the  district  thoroughly  repre- 
sented the  alliance  of  the  City  Hall  and  the  business  interests,  and 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  discover  anything  which  was  deroga.tory 
to  the  packers,  nor  to  embarrass  them  in  any  way  during  the  con- 
duct of  the  strike.  But  these  twelve  hundred  men  themselves  were 
called  upon  to  face  a  very  peculiar  situation  because  of  the  type  of 
men  and  women  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  strike-breakers,  and 
because  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  strike  these  men  and  women  were 
kept  constantly  inside  the  yards  during  day  and  night.  In  order 
to  hold  them  there  at  all,  discipline  outside  the  working  hours  was 
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thoroughly  relaxed,  and  the  policemen  in  charge  of  the  yards, 
while  there  ostensibly  to  enforce  law  and  order,  were  obliged 
every  night  to  connive  at  prize-fighting,  at  open  gambling,  and  at 
the  most  flagrant  disregard  of  decency.  They  were  there,  not  to 
enforce  law  and  order  as  it  defiaies  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  bulk 
of  healthy-minded  citizens,  but  only  to  keep  the  strikers  from 
molesting  the  nonunion  workers,  which  was  certainly  commend- 
able, but  after  all  only  part  of  their  real  duty.  They  were  shocked 
by  the  law-breaking  whicli  they  were  ordered  to  protect,  and  much 
drawn  in  sympathy  to  those  whom  they  were  supposed  to  regard 
as  public  enemies.  An  investigator  who  interviewed  one  hundred 
policemen  found  only  one  who  did  not  frankly  extol  the  restraint 
of  the  strikers  as  over  against  the  laxity  of  the  imported  men. 
This,  of  course,  was  an  extreme  case,  brought  about  by  the 
unusual  and  peculiar  type  of  the  imported  strike-breakers,  of 
which  there  is  much  trustworthy  evidence,  incorporated  in  affida- 
vits submitted  to  the  mayor  of  Chicago. 

It  was  hard  for  a  patriot  not  to  feel  jealous  of  the  trades 
unions  and  of  the  enthusiasm  of.  those  newly  arrived  citizens. 
They  poured  out  their  gratitude  and  affection  upon  this  first  big, 
friendly  force  which  had  offered  them  help  in  their  desperate 
struggle  in  a  new  world.  This  devotion,  this  comradeship  and 
fine  esprit  de  corps,  should  have  been  won  by  the  government 
itself  from  these  scared  and  untrained  citizens.  The  union  was 
that  which  had  concerned  itself  with  real  life,  shelter,  a  chance  to 
work,  and  bread  for  their  children.  It  had  come  to  them  in  a 
language  they  could  understand,  and  through  men  with  interests 
akin  to  their  own,  and  it  gave  them  their  first  chance  to  express 
themselves  through  a  democratic  vote,  to  register  by  a  ballot  their 
real  opinion  upon  a  very  important  matter. 

They  used  the  referendum  vote,  the  latest  and  perhaps  most 
clever  device  of  democratic  government,  and  yet  they  were  using 
it  to  decide  a  question  which  the  government  presupposed  to  be 
quite  outside  its  realm.  When  they  left  the  old  country,  the  gov- 
ernment of  America  held  their  deepest  hopes  and  represented  that 
which  they  believed  would  obtain  for  them  an  opportunity  for 
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that  fulness  of  life  which  had  been  denied  them  in  the  lands  of 
oppressive  government. 

It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet 
attained  self-government,  when  the  real  and  legitimate  objects  of 
men's  desires  must  still  be  incorporated  in  those  voluntary  groups, 
for  which  the  government,  when  it  does  its  best,  can  afford  only 
protection  from  interference.  As  the  religious  revivalist  looks 
with  longing  upon  the  fervor  of  a  single-tax  meeting,  and  as  the 
orthodox  Jew  sees  his  son  ignoring  the  Yom  Kippur,  and  pouring 
all  his  religious  fervor,  his  precious  zeal  for  righteousness  which 
has  been  gathered  through  the  centuries,  into  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party,  so  a  patriot  finds  himself  exclaiming,  like  Browning's 
Andrea  del  Sarto :  "  Ah,  but  what  do  they,  what  do  they,  to  please 
you  more?" 

So  timid  are  American  cities  in  dealing  with  this  perfectly 
reasonable  subject  of  wages  in  its  relation  to  municipal  employees 
that  when  they  do  prescribe  a  minimum  wage  for  city  contract 
work,  they  allow  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  petty  politician 
and  to  become  part  of  a  political  game,  making  no  effort  to  give 
it  a  dignified  treatment  in  relation  to  cost  of  living  and  to  margin 
of  leisure.  In  this  the  English  cities  have  anticipated  us,  both  as 
to  time  and  legitimate  procedure.  Have  Americans  formed  a 
sort  of  "  imperialism  of  virtue,"  holding  on  to  the  preconceived 
ideas  of  self-government,  and  insisting  that  they  must  fit  all  the 
people  who  come  to  our  shores,  even  although  we  crush  the  most 
promising  bits  of  self-government  and  self-expression  in  the 
process?  Is  the  American's  attitude  toward  self-government  like 
that  of  his  British  cousin  toward  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  save 
that  he  goes  forth  to  rule  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  one 
pattern,  whether  it  fits  or  not,  while  we  sit  at  home  and  bid  them 
to  rule  themselves  by  one  set  pattern?  Both  of  us  many  times 
ruining  the  most  precious  experiments  which  embody  ages  of 
travail  and  experience. 

In  the  midst  of  the  city,  which  at  moments  seems  to  stand  only 
for  the  triumph  of  the  strongest,  the  successful  exploitation  of 
the  weak,  the  ruthlessness  and  hidden  crime  which  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  struggle  for  mere  existence  on  its  lowest  terms,  there 
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come  daily  accretions  of  simple  people,  who  carry  in  their  hearts 
the  desire  for  mere  goodness,  who  regularly  deplete  their  scanty 
livelihood  in  response  to  a  primitive  pity,  and  who,  independently 
of  the  religions  which  they  have  professed,  of  the  wrongs  which 
they  have  suffered,  or  of  the  fixed  morality  which  they  have  been 
taught,  have  an  unquenchable  desire  that  charity  and  simple 
justice  shall  regulate  men's  relations. 

This  disinterestedness,  although  as  yet  an  intangible  ideal,  is 
taking  hold  of  men's  hopes  and  imaginations  in  every  direction. 
Even  now  we  only  dimly  comprehend  the  strength  and  irresistible 
power  of  those  "  universal  and  imperious  ideals  which  are  formed 
in  the  depths  of  anonymous  life,"  and  which  the  people  insist  shall 
come  to  realization,  not  because  they  have  been  tested  by  logic  or 
history,  but  because  the  mass  of  men  are  eager  that  they  should 
be  tried,  should  be  made  a  living  experience  in  time  and  in  reality. 

In  this  country  it  seems  to  be  only  the  politician  at  the  bottom, 
the  man  nearest  the  people,  who  understands  this.  He  often  plays 
upon  it  and  betrays  it,  but  he  at  least  knows  it  is  there. 

This  is  perhaps  easily  explained,  for,  after  all,  the  man  in  this 
century  who  realizes  human  equality  is  not  he  who  repeats  the 
formula  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  he  who  has  learned,  if  I 
may  quote  again  from  Mr.  Wilcox,  that  the  "  idea  of  equality  is 
an  outgrowth  of  man's  primary  relations  in  nature.  Birth, 
growth,  nutrition,  reproduction,  death,  are  the  great  levelers  that 
remind  us  of  the  essential  equality  of  human  life.  It  is  with  the 
guarantee  of  equal  opportunities  to  play  our  parts  well  in  these 
primary  processes,  that  government  is  actually  concerned,"  and 
not  merely  in  the  repression  of  the  vicious  nor  in  guarding  the 
rights  of  property.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Socialist  p>arty  in  all  crowded  centers  is  largely  due  to  their 
recognition  of  those  primary  needs  and  experiences  which  the 
well-established  governments  so  stupidly  ignore,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  preaching  industrial  government  to  an  indus- 
trial age  which  recognizes  it  as  vital  and  adapted  to  its  needs.  All 
of  that  devotion,  all  of  that  speculative  philosophy  concerning  the 
real  issues  of  life,  could,  of  course,  easily  be  turned  into  a  passi®n 
for  self-government  and  the  development  of  the  national  life,  if 
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we  were  really  democratic  from  the  modern  evolutionary  stand- 
point, and  did  we  but  hold  our  town-meetings  upon  topics  that 
most  concern  us. 

In  point  of  fact,  government  ignores  industrial  questions  as 
the  traditional  ostrich  hides  his  head  in  the  sand,  for  no  great 
strike  is  without  its  political  significance,  nor  without  the  attempt 
of  political  interference,  quite  as  none  of  the  mammoth  business 
combinations  of  manufacturers  or  distributors  are  without  their 
lobbyists  in  the  city  council,  unless  they  are  fortunate  enough  to 
own  aldermen  outright.  It  is  merely  a  question  as  to  whether 
industry  in  relation  to  government  is  to  be  discussed  as  a  matter 
of  popular  interest  and  concern  at  the  moment  when  that  relation 
might  be  modified  and  controlled,  or  whether  we  prefer  to  wait  a 
decade  and  to  read  about  it  later  in  the  magazines,  horrified  that 
such  interference  of  business  with  government  should  have  taken 
place. 

Again  we  see  the  doctrinaire  of  the  eighteenth  century  pre- 
ferring to  hold  to  his  theory  of  government  and  ignoring  the 
facts,  as  over  against  the  open-minded  scientist  of  the  present 
day  who  would  scorn  to  ignore  facts  because  they  might  disturb 
his  theory. 

The  two  points  at  which  government  is  developing  most 
rapidly  at  the  present  moment  are  naturally  the  two  in  which  it 
genuinely  exercises  its  function  —  in  relation  to  the  vicious,  and 
in  relation  to  the  poor  and  dependent. 

The  juvenile  courts  which  the  large  cities  are  inaugurating  are 
supplied  with  probation  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  encourage  the 
wavering  virtues  of  the  wayward  boy,  and  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
police  courts  with  their  consequent  penal  institutions — a  real 
recognition  of  social  obligation.  In  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
these  courts,  that  of  Denver,  the  judge,  who  can  point  to  a  remark- 
able record  with  the  bad  boys  of  the  city,  plays  a  veritable  game 
with  them  against  the  police  force,  he  and  the  boys  undertaking  to 
be  "  good  "  without  the  help  of  repression,  and  in  spite  of  the 
machinations  of  the  police.  For  instance,  if  the  boys  who  have 
been  sentenced  to  the  state  reform  school  at  Golden  deliver  them- 
selves without  the  aid  of  the  sheriff,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  them 
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there,  they  not  only  vindicate  their  manliness  and  readiness  "to 
take  their  medicine,"  but  they  beat  the  sheriff,  who  belongs  to  the 
penal  machinery,  out  of  his  five-dollar  fee,  over  which  fact  they 
openly  triumph.  A  simple  example,  perhaps,  but  significant  of 
the  attitude  of  the  well-intentioned  toward  repressive  government. 

As  the  juvenile  courts  are  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
social  life  of  the  child,  in  order  to  prevent  arrest,  on  the  same 
principle  the  reform  schools  are  inaugurating  the  most  advanced 
education  in  agriculture  and  manual  arts.  A  bewildered  foreign 
parent  comes  from  time  to  time  to  Hull  House,  asking  that  his 
boy  be  sent  to  a  school  to  learn  farming,  basing  his  request  upon 
the  fact  that  his  neighbor's  boy  has  been  sent  to  "a  nice  green 
country  place."  It  is  carefully  explained  that  the  neighbor's  boy 
was  bad,  and  was  arrested  and  sent  away  because  of  his  badness, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  sometimes  to  make  clear  to  the  man  that  the 
city  assumes  that  he  is  looking  out  for  himself  and  taking  care  of 
his  own  boy;  but  it  ought  to  be  further  possible  to  make  him  see 
that,  if  he  feels  that  his  son  needs  the  education  of  a  farm  school, 
it  lies  with  him  to  agitate  the  subject  and  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
who  will  secure  such  schools.  He  might  well  look  amazed,  were 
this  advice  tendered  him,  for  these  questions  have  never  been  pre- 
sented to  him  to  vote  upon.  Because  he  does  not  easily  discuss 
the  tariff,  or  other  remote  subjects,  which  the  political  parties 
present  to  him  from  time  to  time,  we  assume  that  he  is  not  to  be 
trusted  to  vote  on  the  education  of  his  child ;  and  in  Qiicago,  at 
least,  the  school  board  is  not  elective.  The  ancestors  of  this  same 
immigrant,  from  the  days  of  bows  and  arrows,  doubtless  taught 
their  children  those  activities  which  seemed  valuable  to  them. 

Again,  we  build  enormous  city  hospitals  and  almshouses  for 
the  defective  and  dependent,  but  for  that  great  mass  of  people  just 
beyond  the  line  from  which  they  are  constantly  recruited  we  do 
practically  nothing.  We  are  afraid  of  the  notion  of  governmental 
function  which  would  minister  to  the  primitive  needs  of  the  mass 
of  people,  although  we  are  quite  ready  to  care  for  him  whom  mis- 
fortune or  disease  has  made  the  exception.  It  is  really  the  rank 
and  file,  the  average  citizen,  who  is  ignored  by  government,  wjiile 
he  works  out  his  real  problems  through  other  agencies,  and  is 
scolded  for  staying  at  home  on  election  day. 
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It  is  comparatively  easy  to  understand  the  punitive  point  of 
view,  which  seeks  to  suppress,  or  the  philanthropic,  which  seeks 
to  palliate;  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  formulate  that  city 
government  which  is  adapted  to  our  present  normal  living.  As 
over  against  the  survival  of  the  first  two,  excellent  and  necessary 
as  they  are,  we  have  the  many  municipal  activities  of  which  Mr. 
Shaw  has  told  us,  but  we  have  attained  them  surreptitiously,  as 
it  were,  by  means  of  appointed  commissions,  through  boards  of 
health  endowed  with  exceptional  powers,  or  through  the  energy 
of  a  mayor  who  has  pushed  his  executive  function  beyond  the 
charter  limit.  The  people  themselves  have  not  voted  on  these 
measures,  and  they  have  lost  both  the  education  and  the  nourish- 
ing of  the  democratic  ideal,  which  their  free  discussion  would 
have  secured  and  to  which  they  were  more  entitled  than  to  the 
benefits  themselves. 

In  the  department  of  social  economy  in  this  exposition  is  an 
enormous  copy  of  Charles  Booth's  monumental  survey  of  the 
standard  of  living  for  the  people  of  London.  From  his  accom- 
panying twelve  volumes  may  be  deduced  the  occupations  of  the 
people,  with  their  real  wages,  their  family  budget,  their  culture- 
level,  and  to  a  certain  extent  their  recreations  and  spiritual  life. 
If  one  g^ves  oneself  over  to  a  moment  of  musing  on  this  mass  of 
information,  so  huge  and  so  accurate,  one  is  almost  instinctively 
aware  that  any  radical  changes,  so  much  needed  in  the  blackest 
and  the  bluest  districts,  must  largely  come  from  forces  outside  the 
life  of  the  people :  enlarged  mental  life  from  the  educationalists, 
increased  wages  from  the  business  interests,  alleviation  of  suffer- 
ing from  the  philanthropists.  What  vehicle  of  correction  is  pro- 
vided for  the  people  themselves  ?  What  broad  basis  has  been  laid 
for  modification  of  their  most  genuine  and  pressing  needs  through 
their  own  initiative  ?  What  device  has  been  invented  for  conserv- 
ing, in  the  interests  of  the  nation,  that  kindliness  and  mutual  aid 
which  is  the  marvel  of  all  charity  workers  who  know  the  poor? 
So  conservative  an  economist  as  Marshall  has  pointed  out  that,  in 
the  fear  of  crushing  "  individual  initiative,"  we  every  year  allow 
to  go  to  waste  untold  capacity,  talent,  and  even  genius,  among 
the  children  of  the  poor,  whose  parents  are  unable  to  shelter  them 
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from  premature  labor ;  or  among  the  adults,  whose  vital  force  is 
exhausted  long  before  the  allotted  span  of  life.  We  distrust  the 
instinct  to  shelter  and  care  for  them,  although  it  is  as  old  and  as 
much  at  the  foundation  of  human  progress  as  is  individual  ini- 
tiative itself. 

The  traditional  government  of  East  London  expresses  its 
activity  in  keeping  the  streets  clean,  and  the  district  lighted  and 
policed.  It  is  only  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  that  the 
London  County  Council  has  erected  decent  houses,  public  baths, 
and  many  other  devices  for  the  purer  social  life  of  the  people; 
while  American  cities  have  gone  no  farther,  although  they  pre- 
sumably started  at  workingmen's  representation  a  hundred  years 
ago,  so  completely  were  the  founders  misled  by  the  name  of  gov- 
enmient,  and  the  temptation  to  substitute  the  form  of  political 
democracy  for  real  self-government  dealing  with  advancing 
social  ideals.  Even  now  London  has  twenty-eight  borough  coun- 
cils in  addition  to  the  London  County  Council  itself,  and  fifteen 
hundred  direct  representatives  of  the  people,  as  over  against 
seventy  in  Chicago,  with  a  population  one-half  as  large.  Paris 
has  twenty  mayors  with  corresponding  machinery  for  local  gov- 
ernment, as  over  against  New  York's  concentration  in  one  huge 
city  hall,  too  often  corrupt. 

In  Germany,  as  the  municipal  and  social-economic  exhibits  of 
this  exposition  so  magnificently  show,  the  government  has  come 
to  concern  itself  with  the  primitive  essential  needs  of  its  working- 
people.  In  their  behalf  the  government  has  forced  industry,  in 
the  person  of  the  large  manufacturers,  to  make  an  alliance  with  it, 
and  they  are  taxed  for  accident  insurance  of  workingmen,  for  old- 
age  pensions,  and  for  sick  benefits;  indeed,  a  project  is  being 
formed  in  which  they  shall  bear  the  large  share  of  insurance 
against  nonemployment,  when  it  has  been  made  clear  that  non- 
employment  is  the  result  of  financial  crisis  brought  about  through 
the  maladministration  of  finance.  And  yet  industry  in  Germany 
has  flourished,  and  this  control  on  behalf  of  the  normal  working- 
man,  as  he  faces  life  in  the  pursuit  of  his  daily  vocation,  has 
apparently  not  checked  its  systematic  growth  nor  limited  ^its 
place  in  the  world's  market. 
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Almost  every  Sunday,  in  the  Italian  quarter  in  which  I  live, 
various  mutual-benefit  societies  march  with  fife  and  drum  and 
with  a  brave  showing  of  banners,  celebrating  their  achievement  in 
having  surrounded  themselves  by  at  least  a  thin  wall  of  protection 
against  disaster,  setting  up  their  mutual  good-will  against  the  day 
of  misfortune.  These  parades  have  all  the  emblems  of  patriotism ; 
indeed,  the  associations  represent  the  core  of  patriotism  — 
brothers  standing  by  each  other  against  hostile  forces  from  with- 
out. I  assure  you  that  no  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  no  rejoicing 
over  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  Italian  throne,  equals  in  heartiness 
and  sincerity  these  simple  celebrations.  Again,  one  longs  to  pour 
into  the  government  of  their  adopted  country  all  this  affection  and 
zeal,  this  real  patriotism. 

Germany  affords,  perhai)s,  the  best  example  of  this  concern  of 
government  for  the  affairs  of  the  daily  living  of  its  wage-earners, 
although  Belgium  and  France,  with  their  combination  of  state 
savings  banks,  with  life-insurance  and  building  associations 
backed  by  the  state,  afford  a  close  second  in  ingenuity  and  success. 
All  this  would  be  impossible  in  America,  because  it  would  be 
hotly  resented  by  the  American  business  man,  who  will  not  brook 
any  governmental  interference  in  industrial  affairs.  Is  this  due  to 
the  inherited  instinct  that  government  is  naturally  oppressive,  and 
that  its  inroads  must  be  checked  ?  Are  we  in  America  retaining 
this  tradition,  while  Europe  is  gradually  evolving  governments 
logically  fitted  to  cope  with  the  industrial  situation  ? 

Did  the  founders  cling  too  hard  to  that  which  they  had  won 
through  persecution,  hardship,  and  finally  through  a  war  of 
revolution?  Did  these  doctrines  seem  so  precious  to  them  that 
they  were  determined  to  tie  men  up  to  them  as  long  as  possible, 
and  allow  them  no  chance  to  go  on  to  new  devices  of  government, 
lest  they  slight  these  that  had  been  so  hardly  won  ?  Did  they  esti- 
mate, not  too  highly,  but  by  too  exclusive  a  valuation,  that  which 
they  had  secured  through  the  shedding  of  blood  ? 

Man  has  ever  overestimated  the  spoils  of  war,  and  tended  to 
lose  his  sense  of  proportion  in  regard  to  their  value.  He  has  ever 
surrounded  them  with  a  glamour  beyond  their  deserts.  This  is 
quite  harmless  when  the  booty  is  an  enemy's  sword  hung  over  a 
household  fire,  or  a  battered  flag  decorating  a  city  hall ;  but  when 
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the  spoil  of  war  is  an  idea  which  is  bound  on  the  forehead  of  the 
victor  till  it  cramps  his  growth,  a  theory  which  he  cherishes  in  his 
bosom  until  it  grows  so  large  and  so  near  that  it  afflicts  its  pos- 
sessor with  a  sort  of  disease  of  responsibility  for  its  preservation, 
it  may  easily  overshadow  the  very  people  for  whose  cause  the 
warrior  issued  forth. 

We  have  not  yet  apprehended  what  the  scientists  call  "the 
doctrine  of  the  unspecialized,"  what  the  religious  man  calls  "  the 
counsel  of  imperfection,"  and  the  wise  educator  calls  "  the  wisdom 
of  the  little  child."  If  successful  struggle  ends  in  survival,  in 
blatant  and  tangible  success,  and,  as  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  do, 
in  a  certain  hardness  of  heart,  with  an  invincible  desire  to  cling 
fast  to  the  booty  which  has  been  thus  hardly  acquired,  government 
will  also  have  to  reckon  with  the  many  who  have  been  beaten  in 
this  struggle,  with  the  effect  upon  them  of  the  contest  and  the 
defeat;  for,  after  all,  they  will  always  represent  the  majority  of 
citizens,  and  it  is  with  its  large  majority  that  self-government 
must  eventually  deal,  whatever  else  other  governments  may  deter- 
mine for  themselves. 

Professor  Weaver,  of  Columbia,  has  lately  pointed  out  that 
"the  cities  have  traditionally  been  the  cradles  of  liberty,  as  they 
are  today  the  centers  of  radicalism,"  and  that  it  is  natural  that 
brute  selfishness  should  first  be  curbed  and  social  feeling  created 
at  the  point  of  the  greatest  congestion.  If  we  once  admit  the 
human  dynamic  character  of  progress,  then  we  must  look  to  the 
cities  as  the  focal  points  of  that  progress;  and  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  the  most  vigorous  effort  at  governmental  reform, 
as  well  as  the  most  generous  experiments  in  ministering  to  social 
needs,  have  come  from  the  largest  cities.  Are  we  beginning  to  see 
the  first  timid,  forward  reach  of  one  of  those  instinctive  move- 
ments which  carry  forward  the  goodness  of  the  race? 

If  we  could  trust  democratic  government  as  over  against  and 

distinct  from  the  older  types — from  those  which  repress,  rather 

than  release,  the  power  of  the  people — then  we  should  begin  to 

know  what  democracy  really  is,  and  our  municipal  administration 

would  at  last  be  free  to  attain  Aristotle's  ideal  of  a  city,  "  wliere 

men  live  a  common  life  for  a  noble  end."  ,  a 

Jane  Addams. 

Hull  Housb,  Chicago. 


THE  PROVINCE  OF  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  * 

The  conception  of  a  social  mind  set  forth  in  detail  by  Lazarus 
and  Steinthal  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Volker- 
psychologie  forty-four  years  ago,  and  the  conception  of  society  as 
an  organism  elaborated  in  the  same  year  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  his 
essay  on  The  Social  Organism,  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion 
as  to  whether  there  is  a  social  mind  or  a  social  organism  in  any 
other  than  a  figurative  sense.  Some  of  this  discussion  has  been 
fantastic  and  futile,  and  there  is  at  present  apparently  a  general 
tendency  to  agree  that  the  social  organism  is  nothing  more  than 
a  useful  analogy,  and  that  there  is  no  social  mind  and  no  social 
psychology  apart  from  individual  mind  and  individual  psychology. 
At  the  same  time,  the  development  of  psychology  and  sociology 
during  the  past  twenty  years  has  made  it  plain  that  the  individual 
mind  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  the  social  environment, 
and  that  a  society  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  the  operation 
of  individual  mind ;  and  there  has  grown  up,  or  there  is  growing 
up,  a  social  psychology  whose  study  is  the  individual  mental  pro- 
cesses in  so  far  as  they  are  conditioned  by  society,  and  the  social 
processes  in  so  far  as  they  are  conditioned  by  states  of  conscious- 
ness. From  this  standpoint  social  psychology  may  make  either 
the  individual  or  society  the  object  of  attention  at  a  given 
moment.  Ethnology,  history,  and  the  phenomena  of  collective 
life  in  general  are  its  subject-matter  when  they  are  viewed  from 
the  psychological  standpoint — the  standpoint  of  attention,  inter- 
est, habit,  cognition,  emotion,  will,  etc.  —  and  the  individual 
becomes  its  subject-matter  when  we  examine  the  effect  on  his 
consciousness  of  conditions  of  consciousness  as  found  in  other 
individuals  or  in  society  at  large.  Otherwise  stated,  the  province 
of  social  psychology  is  the  examination  of  the  interaction  of  indi- 
vidual consciousness  and  society,  and  the  effect  of  the  interaction 
on  individual  consciousness  on  the  one  hand  and  on  society  on  the 

*  An  address  delivered  at  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science, 
Department  of  Sociology,  September,  1904. 
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Other.  If,  instead  of  claiming  for  social  psychology  a  separate 
class  of  phenomena,  we  accept  this  view,  and  reg^ard  it  as  an  exten- 
sion of  individual  psychology  to  the  phenomena  of  collective  life, 
we  have  immediately  a  set  of  important  problems  not  included  in 
the  programs  of  other  sciences. 

Prominent  among  the  problems  which  must  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  social  psychologist  is  the  genesis  of  states  of  conscious- 
ness in  the  social  group  and  their  modifying  influence  on  the 
habits  of  the  group.  In  group-  as  in  individual  life  the  object  of 
an  elaborate  structural  organization  is  the  control  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  this  is  secured  through  the  medium  of  attention. 
Through  attention  certain  habits  are  set  up  answering  to  the 
needs  of  individual  and  group-life.  When  the  habit  is  running 
smoothly,  or  as  long  as  it  is  adequate,  the  attention  is  relaxed ;  but 
when  new  conditions  and  emergencies  arise,  the  attention  and  the 
emotions  are  called  into  play,  the  old  habit  is  broken  up,  and  a  new 
one  is  formed  which  provides  for  the  disturbing  condition.  In  the 
reaccommodation  there  is  a  modification  and  an  enlargement  of 
consciousness.  Since  it  is  through  crisis  or  shock  that  the  atten- 
tion is  aroused  and  explores  the  situation  with  a  view  to  recon- 
structing modes  of  activity,  the  crisis  has  an  important  relation  to 
the  development  of  the  individual  or  of  society. 

A  study  of  society  on  the  psychological  side  involves,  there- 
fore, an  examination  of  the  crises  or  incidents  in  group-life  which 
interrupt  the  flow  of  habit  and  give  rise  to  changed  conditions  of 
consciousness  and  practice.  Prominent  among  the  crises  of  this 
nature  are  famine,  pestilence,  defeat  in  battle,  floods,  and  drought, 
and  in  general  sudden  and  catastrophic  occurrences  which  are  new 
or  not  adequately  provided  against ;  and  in  the  process  of  gaining 
control  again  after  the  disturbance  are  seen  invention,  co-opera- 
tion, sympathy,  association  in  larger  numbers  and  on  a  different 
basis,  resort  to  special  individuals  who  have  or  claim  to  have 
special  power  in  emergencies  either  as  leaders  or  as  medicine  men. 
Another  set  of  incidents,  regularly  recurrent  and  anticipated 
indeed,  but  of  a  nature  calling  for  recurrent  attention,  are  birth, 
puberty,  and  death.  The  custom,  ceremonial,  and  myth  growttlg 
up  about  these  incidents  in  group-life,  and  the  degree  to  which 
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special  functionaries  have  become  associated  with  them,  indicate 
that  they  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  attentive  processes 
and  the  mental  life  of  the  group.  Shadows,  dreams,  swooning, 
intoxication,  and  epilepsy  represent  another  class  of  phenomena 
arresting  the  attention  and  causing  reflection  and  readjustment, 
together  with  the  development  of  ideas  of  causation  and  of  a 
special  class  of  functionaries  who  act  as  interpreters  of  the  phe- 
nomena. Still  another  set  of  crises  arises  in  connection  with  the 
conflict  of  interest  between  individuals,  and  between  the  individual 
and  group-habits.  Theft,  assault,  magical  practice,  and  any  and 
all  invasion  of  the  rights  of  others  are  the  occasion  of  the  formu- 
lation of  legal  and  moral  practice,  and  of  the  emergence  of  a  class 
of  persons  specially  skilled  in  administering  the  practice. 

The  mediation  of  crises  of  this  nature  leads,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  development  of  morality,  religion,  custom,  myth,  invention, 
art,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  medicine  man,  priest,  lawgiver, 
judge,  physician,  artist,  philosopher,  teacher,  and  investigator. 
It  leads  also  to  the  formation  of  special  classes  and  castes,  to  the 
concentration  of  knowledge,  wealth,  power,  and  technique  in  the 
hands  of  particular  classes  and  persons,  and  to  the  use  of  special 
opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  few  to  manipulate  and  exploit  the 
many.  Viewed  merely  as  incidents,  both  the  crises  and  the  prac- 
tices growing  up  about  them  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  institu- 
tions, but  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  attention  and  habit, 
they  are  subject-matter  of  social  psychology. 

It  is  in  relation  also  to  crisis,  or  the  disturbance  of  habit,  that 
invention,  imitation,  and  suggestion  —  factors  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  social  evolution  —  may  be  studied  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  crisis  discloses  the  inadequacy  of  the  habit,  the 
invention  is  the  mental  side  of  the  readjustment,  imitation  is  the 
mode  of  reaction  to  the  new  condition  or  copy  provided  through 
invention,  and  suggestion  is  the  means  by  which  the  copies  are 
disseminated.  Language  is  so  rich  a  mine  for  the  social  i)sy- 
chologist,  and  so  important  in  the  study  of  suggestion  and  imita- 
tion, because  it  is  not  only  a  register  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
race,  but  is,  more  than  any  other  medium,  the  means  by  which 
suggestion  is  operative,  and  by  which  the  race-copies  are  handed 
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on  from  generation  to  generation.  For  this  reason  all  culture  and 
all  the  history  of  culture  may  be  said  to  be  implicit  in  language. 
Another  incident  of  profound  importance  to  the  state  of  con- 
\  sciousness  of  the  group  is  the  emergence  of  a  great  personality. 
The  man  of  genius  is  a  biological  freak,  whose  appearance  cannot 
be  anticipated  or  predetermined.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  individuals  characterized  by  unusual  artistic  or 
inventive  faculty,  gjeat  courage,  will,  and  capacity  for  organiza- 
tion, or  unusual  suggestibility  in  respect  to  religious  and  philo- 
sophical questions,  do  occasionally  appear  in  every  group,  and  that 
they  powerfully  influence  the  life-direction  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  groups.  Moses,  Mohammed,  Confucius,  Christ, 
Aristotle,  Peter  the  Great,  Newton,  Darwin,  Shakespeare,  have 
left  ineffaceable  impressions  on  the  national  life,  and  on  the  mental 
states  of  individuals  as  well.  The  fact  that  a  school  of  thinkers  at 
the  present  day  grows  up  about  a  philosopher,  or  that  a  religious 
teacher  may  gather  about  him  a  group  of  fanatically  faithful 
adherents,  is  a  repetition  of  a  principle  of  imitation  which,  appar- 
ently, has  been  in  force  since  the  beginning  of  associated  life,  and 
which  in  the  history  of  all  groups  has  tended  to  direct  the  thought 
and  activity  of  the  multitude  into  fixed  channels.  On  the  principle 
of  Columbus'  tgg,  one  leads  off  and  the  others  follow.  The 
central  Australian  oknirabata  is  as  influential  in  his  smaller  group 
as  Aristotle  in  a  larger,  until  the  advent  of  the  white  man 
breaks  up  his  influence.  The  Chinese  are  today  carrying  out  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  inculcated  by  Confucius  and  Mencius,  no  crisis 
of  sufficient  importance  having  intervened  to  break  up  the  old 
habits  and  establish  new  ones.  The  manner  in  which  copies  for 
belief  and  practice  are  set  by  the  medicine  man,  the  priest,  the 
political  leader,  the  thinker,  the  agitator,  the  artist,  and,  in  general, 
by  the  uncommon  personality,  as  well  as  the  more  spontaneous 
manifestations  of  suggestion  and  hypnotism  in  public  opinion  and 
mob  action,  are  to  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  both  of  indi- 
vidual and  of  groups-consciousness. 

Still  another  incident  of  importance  to  the  consciousness  of  a 
group  is  contact  with  outsiders.  The  Japanese  are  a  most  instruct- 
ive example  of  the  effect  of  foreign  copies  on  a  people  sufficiently 
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advanced  in  its  own  thought  to  make  intelligent  use  of  them. 
From  time  immemorial  the  Arabs  have  penetrated  Africa  in  con- 
nection with  trade  and  slavery,  and  if  it  could  be  written,  the  his- 
tory of  their  influence  on  the  native  population  would  be  most 
interesting.  Similarly  the  contact  of  black  and  white  in  America 
is  a  subject  not  at  all  worked  out  from  the  mental  standpoint,  and 
the  American  occupation  of  the  Philippines  is  a  condition  which 
may  be  watched  with  equal  interest  It  is  apparent  already  that  a 
very  low  state  of  society  is  not  prepared  to  accept  bodily  the  stand- 
point and  practice  of  a  very  high ;  the  shock  is  too  great,  and  the 
lower  race  cannot  adjust.  An  important  question  in  this  connec- 
tion is  the  rate  at  which  a  lower  race  may  receive  suggestion  from 
a  higher  without  being  disorganized.  Apparently  the  negro  in 
America  has  not  been  able  to  adjust  himself  to  white  standards, 
while  in  Africa  he  has  improved  in  contact  with  Arab  influence. 
The  Filipinos,  on  the  other  hand,  are  apparently  able  to  reaccom- 
modate  after  contact  with  the  whites,  and  change  their  mental 
habits,  but  it  remains  an  interesting  question  whether  the  Japanese 
are  not  more  fit  than  we  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  advancement. 
The  psychology  of  social  organization,  taken  from  the  stand- 
point of  origin,  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  with  which 
the  social  psychologist  has  to  do,  and  is  also  best  approached  from 
the  standpoint  of  crisis.  The  advantage  and  necessity  of  living 
together  in  large  numbers  are  apparent.  But  association  in  large 
numbers  calls  for  inhibitions  and  habits  not  demanded  in  the 
individualistic  state ;  and  through  the  stress  and  strain  of  readjust- 
ment and  the  formation  of  habits  suitable  to  social  life  steps 
are  taken  in  the  development  of  consciousness  as  well  as  of  insti- 
tutions. The  maternal  system  of  control,  and  the  steps  by  which 
filiation  through  descent  as  a  basis  of  association  gives  way 
to  association  based  on  common  activities  and  interests  and 
the  occupation  of  a  common  territory;  the  psychology  of  the 
blood-feud,  its  weakness  as  an  agent  of  control,  the  steps  in  its 
breakdown,  and  the  substitution  of  control  based  on  law ;  blood- 
brotherhood  and  tribal  marks  as  signs  of  community  of  interest ; 
totemism  as  an  agent  of  control;  initiatory  ceremonies  as  an 
attempt  to  educate  the  young  in  the  traditions  of  the  tribe ;  tabu 
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and  fetichism  as  police  agencies ;  secret  societies  and  their  influ- 
ence in  bringing  about  solidarity;  property  and  its  influence  on 
association  and  habit ;  popular  assemblies  among  the  natural  races 
and  their  influence  in  promoting  association ;  offense  and  punish- 
ment, particularly  the  consideration  of  why  an  act  is  offensive  and 
the  process  by  which  a  punishment  is  selected  to  fit  the  offense  — 
these  are  materials  furnishing  a  concrete  approach  to  a  psycho- 
logical study  of  association.  In  the  play  of  attention  about  these 
practices  we  are  able  to  trace  steps  in  the  development  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  race. 

Ethnology  and  the  kindred  sciences  have  already  established 
the  fact  that  human  nature,  the  external  world,  and  the  funda- 
mental needs  of  life  are  everywhere  much  alike,  and  that  there  is, 
roughly  speaking,  a  parallelism  of  development  in  all  groups,  or  a 
tendency  in  every  group  which  advances  at  all  to  take  the  same 
steps  as  those  taken  by  other  groups.  Such  phenomena  as 
spirit-belief  and  accompanying  ecclesiastical  institutions,  blood- 
vengeance  preceding  juridical  institutions,  a  maternal  system 
preceding  patriarchal  control,  ecclesiastical  and  political  despotism 
preceding  democracy,  and  artistic,  inventive,  and  mythical  prod- 
ucts of  the  same  general  ground-pattern,  show  a  general  law  of 
uniformity  in  progress:  and  it  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  social  psy- 
chology to  work  out  from  the  standpoint  of  habit,  attention,  and 
stimulation  what  conditions  have  contributed  to  make  differences 
in  the  progress  of  different  groups;  whether  steps  in  progress,  if 
taken  at  all,  are  invariably  taken  in  the  same  order  by  all  groups; 
and  why  stimulation  or  opportunity  is  so  lacking  in  some  groups 
that  old  habits  are  not  broken  up  at  all,  and  the  groups  remain  in 
consequence  non-progressive.  The  study  of  parallelism  in 
development  not  only  throws  light  on  social  development,  but  the 
fact  of  a  common  possession  of  language,  myth,  religion,  number, 
time,  and  space  conceptions,  political  and  legal  organization, 
under  conditions  where  the  possibility  of  borrowing  is  precluded, 
indicates  that  the  same  general  type  of  mind  is  a  possession  of  all 
races,  both  low  and  high,  and  has  an  important  bearing  on  educa- 
tional theory  and  the  race  questions. 

Another  extension  of  individual  psychology  to  the  region  of 
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social  phenomena  lies  in  the  comparison  of  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness of  different  races,  classes,  and  social  epochs,  with  a 
view  to  determining  what  mental  differences  exist,  and  to  what 
extent  they  are  due  to  biological  as  over  against  social  causes. 
This  involves,  of  course,  a  comparative  study  of  mental  traits. 

The  study  of  memory,  sense-perceptions,  and  power  of  atten- 
tion among  different  races  and  classes  will  assist  in  determining 
the  degree  to  which  differences  of  this  character  are  innate,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  due  to  the  habitual  direction  of  the  attention  and 
consequent  practice,  on  the  other.  The  study  of  mental  traits 
must  always  be  made  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  activities 
prevailing,  and  the  study  is  consequently  both  sociological  and 
psychological. 

The  degree  to  which  the  power  of  abstraction  is  developed  in 
different  groups  is  another  fruitful  line  of  interest.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  is  that  the  lower  races  are  weak  in  the  power  of 
abstraction,  and  certainly  their  languages  are  poor  in  abstract 
terms.  But  a  people  whose  activities  are  simple  cannot  have  a 
complex  mental  life.  Abstraction  is  much  used  in  a  group  only 
when  deliberative  as  over  against  perceptual  activities  engage 
the  attention,  and  where  the  manipulation  of  complex  activities 
involves  numerous  steps  between  the  stimulus  and  the  response, 
and  a  distinction  between  the  general  and  the  particular.  The  life 
of  the  savage  and  of  the  lower  classes  is  of  an  immediate  kind, 
with  little  mental  play  between  the  stimulation  and  the  act,  and 
consequently  little  occasion  to  employ  abstraction.  All  races  do 
possess  language,  however,  which  involves  the  use  of  abstraction ; 
all  have  systems  of  number,  time,  and  space;  many  of  them  have 
a  rich  repertory  of  proverbs;  and  all  show  logical  power.  The 
question  which  social  psychology  has  to  work  out  is  to  what 
degree  apparent  lack  of  power  of  abstraction  is  due  to  lack  of 
activities  and  stimulations  which  force  the  attention  to  employ 
abstract  processes  and  give  it  practice  in  handling  series.  Defi- 
ciency in  logical  power  among  groups  in  lower  stages  of  culture  is 
also  obviously  largely  dependent  on  the  fact  that  the  general  body 
of  knowledge  and  tradition,  on  which  logical  discussion  depends, 
is  deficient.    So  far  as  this  view  holds,  it  means  that  what  have 
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sometimes  been  regarded  as  biological  differences  separating 
social  groups  are  not  really  so,  and  that  characteristic  expressions 
of  mind  are  dependent  on  social  environment. 

The  degree  to  which  the  power  of  inhibition  is  developed  in 
the  lower  races  as  compared  with  the  higher  leads  again  to  the 
employment  of  psychological  methods  and  ethnological  materials. 
The  control  of  the  individual  over  himself  and  of  society  over 
him  depends  largely  on  this  faculty,  and  it  is  often  alleged  by 
psychologists  and  students  of  society  that  the  inferior  position  of 
the  lower  races  is  due  in  part  to  feeble  powers  of  inhibition,  and 
consequent  lack  of  ability  to  sacrifice  an  immediate  satisfaction 
for  a  greater  future  one.  An  examination  of  the  facts,  however, 
shows  that  the  savage  exercises  definite  and  powerful  restraints 
over  his  impulses,  but  that  these  restraints  do  not  correspond 
to  our  own.  In  connection  with  tabu,  totemism,  fetich,  and 
ceremonial  among  the  lower  races,  in  the  hunger  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  in  the  presence  of  food,  as  well  as  stoicism  under  physi- 
cal hardships  and  torture,  we  have  inhibitions  quite  as  striking  as 
any  exhibited  in  modern  society  or  in  history.  The  occasions  of 
inhibition  depend  on  the  point  of  view,  the  traditions,  the  peculiar 
life-conditions  of  the  society.  In  the  lower  races  the  conditions 
do  not  correspond  with  our  own,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
civilized  make  more  use  of  inhibition  in  the  manipulation  of 
society  than  the  savage,  or  whether  the  white  race  possesses 
superior  power  in  this  respect.  The  point,  at  any  rate,  is  to 
determine  the  effect  in  a  given  group  of  inhibition  on  activities, 
and  the  reaction  of  the  social  life  on  the  inhibitive  processes  of  the 
individual. 

The  influence  of  temperament  among  different  races  in  deter- 
mining the  directions  of  attention  and  interest  is  also  an  important 
social-psychological  field.  There  is  much  reason  to  think  that 
temperament,  as  determining  what  classes  of  stimulations  are 
effective,  is  quite  as  important  as  brain-capacity  in  fixing  the 
characteristic  lines  of  developnnent  followed  by  a  group,  and  that 
there  is  more  unlikeness  on  the  tempermental  than  on  the  mental 
side  between  both  individuals  and  races.  From  this  standpoint 
the  social  psychologist  studies  the  moods  and  organic  appetites  of 
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the  lower  races — the  attitude  toward  pain  and  pleasure,  vanity, 
fear,  anger,  ornamentation,  endurance,  curiosity,  apathy,  sexual 
appetence,  etc.  It  is  not  impossible,  for  example,  that  the  arrested 
development  of  the  negro  at  the  period  of  puberty  is  due  to  the 
obsession  of  the  mind  by  sexual  feeling  at  this  time,  rather  than 
to  the  closing  of  the  sutures  of  the  cranium. 

Similar  to  the  question  of  temperament  in  the  individuals  of 
a.  group  is  that  of  the  degree  to  which  the  affective  processes,  as 
compared  with  the  cognitive,  are  the  medium  of  the  stimulations 
promoting  social  change.  Cognition  is  of  less  importance  than 
emotion  in  some  activities,  notably  those  connected  with  art  and 
reproduction,  and  it  is  even  true  that  emotion  and  cognition  are 
in  certain  conditions  incompatible.  In  this  general  region  lie 
such  questions  as  the  effect  of  rhythm  on  social  life,  particularly 
in  bringing  about  co-operation  in  himting,  war,  and  work;  the 
psychology  of  work  and  play;  the  bearing  on  social  activity  of 
ornament,  dancing,  painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  music,  and  intoxi- 
cants ;  and  to  what  extent  an  organic  attitude  of  sensitiveness  to 
the  opinion  of  others  (an  attitude  of  mind  essential  to  the  control 
of  the  individual  by  society)  had  its  origin  in  courtship  and  to 
what  extent  in  the  food-activities. 

A  comparison  of  the  educational  systems  of  the  lower  and 
higher  stages  of  culture  will  assist  the  social  psychologist  in 
determining  to  what  extent  the  consciousness  of  a  g^roup  and  the 
group-peculiarities  on  the  mental  side  are  organic,  and  to  what 
extent  they  are  bound  up  with  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  and 
tradition  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  There 
cannot  be  a  high  state  of  mind  in  a  society  where  the  state  of 
knowledge  is  low,  and  if  a  group  has  not  accumulated  a  body  of 
scientific  knowledge,  through  specialized  attention  and  specialized 
occupation,  it  cannot  pass  knowledge  on.  And  doubtless  the  low 
mental  condition  of  some  groups  is  not  due  to  lack  of  native  intel- 
ligence, but  to  lack  of  the  proper  copies  for  imitation.  The 
Chinese,  for  example,  are  a  race  of  great  mental  power,  but  they 
have  no  logic,  no  mathematics  to  speak  of,  no  science,  no  history 
in  the  scientific  sense,  no  knowledge  worth  the  name  —  only  pre- 
cedent, and  rule,  and  precept.    It  is  therefore  unthinkable  that  the 
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Chinese  individual  should  be  well  educated  or  intelligent  in  the 
western  sense,  however  assiduously  he  attends  his  school,  since 
there  is  no  organized  body  of  knowledge  of  which  he  can  get  pos^ 
session.  At  the  same  time,  the  member  of  this  society  may  be  able 
to  master  any  knowledge  in  the  possession  of  any  group,  if  given 
access  to  it.  In  a  study  of  this  character  we  have  therefore  an 
opportunity  to  distinguish  between  the  mental  state  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  state  of  knowledge  in  the  group.  Neither  the 
eastern  question,  nor  the  negro  question,  nor  questions  of  crime 
and  social  reform,  nor  of  pedagogy,  can  be  safely  approached 
unless  we  make  this  distinction  between  the  mind  of  the  individual 
and  the  state  of  culture  in  his  group. 

Perhaps  the  most  urgent  of  all  demands  on  social  psychology 
at  the  present  moment  comes  from  psychology  and  pedagogy,  and 
is  for  a  more  definite  and  scientific  statement  on  the  question  of 
epochs  in  social  development,  and  the  relation  between  stages  of 
development  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  and  epochs  of 
culture.  There  is  an  anthropological  theory  that  there  have  been 
more  or  less  clearly  marked  stages  of  social  development,  char- 
acterized by  equally  marked  activities,  and  mental  conditions 
corresponding  with  the  types  of  activity  prevalent  in  the  different 
epochs.  Psychology  assumes  further  that  there  is  a  parallelism 
between  the  mental  growth  of  the  child  and  these  culture-epochs 
—  that  the  child  passes  in  a  recapitulatory  way  through  phases 
corresponding  with  the  epochs  in  race-development.  Pedagogy 
is  actually  operating  on  the  assumption  of  such  a  parallelism.  It 
may  well  be,  however,  that  the  whole  assumption  is  a  misappre- 
hension. There  is  another  view  that  the  brain  like  the  body  of 
man  was  made  up  in  the  earliest  times  on  a  successful  principle, 
and  that  it  has  not  changed  materially  since,  showing  merely  a 
capacity  to  manage  new  problems  as  they  have  arisen  in  the  out- 
side world,  using  motor,  perceptual,  and  co-ordinative  processes 
more  in  the  earlier,  and  abstract  processes  more  in  the  later, 
stages  of  development.  If  this  view  is  correct,  the  brain  of  the 
child  recapitulates  the  brain  of  the  race  only  in  the  sense  that  the 
accumulated  knowledge  and  standpoint  of  the  race  are  so  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  with  such  urgency  and  system  that  habits  are 
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broken  up  and  reformed  rapidly,  and  the  mind  transformed,  in  no 
biological  sense,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  the  attention  and  the 
content  of  the  mind  are  made  correspondent  with  the  world  as  it 
is  at  present.  Social  psychology  must  co-operate  with  psychology 
and  anthropology  in  determining  the  principles  underlying  men- 
tal growth  in  the  race  and  in  the  individual  before  the  science  of 
education  can  make  any  sure  progress. 

The  view  of  the  province  of  social  psychology  here  presented 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  suggesting  a  field  of  operations  not  occu- 
pied by  other  sciences.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  materials  used 
are  entirely  new,  nor  that  the  problems  arising  here  may  not  arise 
in  connection  with  other  sciences  also.  But,  after  all,  there  is  but 
one  reality,  and  a  new  science  never  represented  anything  more 
than  a  new  direction  of  the  attention.  The  legitimacy  of  viewing 
the  same  materials  from  different  standpoints  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned when  we  consider  that  the  human  brain  is  studied  by  psy- 
chology, anthropology,  physiology,  anatomy,  pathology,  and 
embryology,  and  that  experience  has  shown  this  differentiation  of 
attention  in  the  study  of  the  brain  to  be  precisely  the  methokl 
yielding  the  best  results.  It  is,  indeed,  the  scientific  procedure 
corresponding  with  the  division  of  labor  in  the  industrial  pursuits 
and  in  the  professions;  and  the  diflferentiStion  of  a  social  psy- 
chology from  the  sciences  of  psychology,  sociology,  anthropology, 
ethnology,  folk-lore,  and  history,  with  a  class  of  specialists  giving 
their  attention  to  the  extension  of  psychology  to  the  region  of 
social  phenomena,  will  yield,  we  may  hope,  results  supplementary 
to  those  secured  by  these  sciences,  and  of  importance  to  the  study 
of  life  and  society. 

W.  I.  Thomas. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


THE  PRESENT  PROBLEMS  OF  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY' 

Many  of  the  scholars  who  in  their  sectional  meetings  are  at 
this  moment  running  over  the  "present  problems"  of  their 
respective  sciences  are  in  the  enviable  position  of  having  only  to 
point  out  certain  stumps,  bog-holes,  thickets,  and  neglected 
fringes  that  mar  the  appearance  of  their  well-tilled  fields.  It  is, 
however,  my  unhappy  duty,  in  reporting  upon  the  problems 
besetting  the  pioneers  of  social  psychology,  to  make  what  amounts 
to  a  resurvey  of  the  territory  allotted  to  my  science.  So  much  of 
it  is  unsubdued  wilderness,  so  little  is  plowed  field,  that  a  review 
of  the  problems  yet  to  be  solved  requires  me  to  run  afresh  the 
boundary  lines,  to  drive  the  comer  stakes,  to  cruise  the  inclosed 
area,  and  to  declare  the  whole  domain,  with  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain promising  clearings  which  I  shall  take  care  to  point  out,  open 
to  entry  and  settlement. 

Human  Psychology  may  from  one  point  of  view  be  divided 
into  General  and  Special,  the  former  dealing  with  that  which  is 
common  to  all  minds,  the  latter  with  the  differentiae  which  mark 
off  one  category  of  minds  from  another.  General  Psychology 
may  in  turn  be  divided  into  Individual  and  Inter-individual,  the 
former  concerned  with  mind  as  acted  upon  by  things  and  experi- 
ences, the  latter  with  mind  as  acted  upon  by  other  minds.  The 
latter,  embracing  as  it  does  every  possible  mode  of  association  of 
human  beings,  belongs  to  Social  Psychology.  Special  Psychology 
likewise  falls  naturally  into  two  sections,  the  one  determining  the 
mental  traits  of  anthropic  varieties,  such  as  races,  sexes,  ages, 
temperaments,  and  types;  the  other,  of  societal  varieties,  such  as 
nationalities,  classes,  culture  grades,  etc.  While  there  are  some 
who  would  make  Social  Psychology  coextensive  with  inter- 
individual  psychology  and  confine  it  to  studying  the  action  of 
mind  on  mind,   I  believe  it  ought  to   include  the  differential 

*  An  address  delivered  at  the  Internatiooal  Congress  of  Arts  and  S(;|ence, 
Department  of  Sociology,  September,  1904. 
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psychology  of  people  reared  in  different  civilizations,  social 
formations,  or  family  types,  molded  by  unlike  environments,  occu- 
pations, and  civil  conditions.  It  should  inquire,  not  only  how 
one  person  is  affected  by  another,  but  also  how  he  is  affected  by 
variations  in  Work,  Reward,  Mode  of  Life,  or  Tradition.  If 
these  national  and  class  types  are  ignored  by  Social  Psychology,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  branch  of  science  will  attend  to  them. 

Inter-individual  psychology  has  to  deal  with  two  sets  of  prob- 
lems—  those  connected  with  personal  relationships  and  those 
connected  with  social  groupings.  The  former  call  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  types  of  influence  that  one  person  can  exert  upon 
another,  and  an  exposition  of  the  content  of  each  of  the  chief  rela- 
tions in  which  two  human  beings  can  stand  to  one  another.  What 
precisely  takes  place  when  one  person  impresses  or  imitates, 
dominates  or  obeys,  teaches  or  believes,  fascinates  or  antagonizes 
another?  In  view  of  the  importance  the  suggestion  theory 
attaches  to  the  hero,  the  apostle,  and  the  prophet  as  initiators  of 
historic  movements,  these  inquiries  may  mean  much  for  social 
science.  Again,  what  is  implied  in  such  relations  as  friendship, 
dependence,  discipleship,  clientage,  pupilage,  vassalage,  agency, 
etc.  ? 

The  field  of  personal  interactions  and  relations  has  been 
explored,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  offer  us  at  the  moment  any 
serious  problems.  It  would,  in  fact,  not  be  difficult  to  glean  from 
the  great  imaginative  writings,  diaries,  and  autobiographies  of 
the  world  an  anthology  of  selections  that  would  set  forth  with  all 
the  eloquence  of  genius  the  possible  spiritual  attitudes  that  persons 
may  assume  with  respect  to  one  another. 

What  we  lack,  however,  is  a  clear  notion  of  how  such  simple 
inter-individual  processes  give  rise  to  such  massive  and  diffused 
products  as  languages,  myths,  customs,  proverbs,  and  folk-lore. 
These  were  certainly  not  conceived  and  imposed  by  some  "  super- 
man," nor  are  they  the  outcome  of  organized,  associated  effort. 
To  wave  them  aside  as  "collective  products"  is  to  dodge  the 
question.  The  building,  diffusion,  and  transmission  of  languages, 
myths,  and  the  like  appear  to  depend,  not  on  mass-action  of  any 
kind,  but  on  innumerable  molecular  occurrences  too  petty  to  chal- 
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lenge  general  attention.  Tarde's  resolution  of  these  processes 
into  the  repetition  and  in-and-in  weaving  of  two  elementary 
phenomena,  the  novel  combination  of  ideas  in  the  individual  mind 
—  invention  —  and  the  action  of  mind  on  mind  —  suggestion- 
imitation —  is  the  only  plausible  explanation  that  has  ever  been 
offered,  and  it  doubtless  leads  a  long  way  toward  the  solution  of 
the  problem. 

No  chapters  in  sociology  will  be  so  attractive  as  those  which 
treat  of  human  groupings.  It  took  men  a  long  time  to  discover 
the  atmosphere,  because  everything  else  is  seen  through  that 
medium.  So  it  took  a  long  time  to  discover  the  existence  of 
subjective  environments,  because  the  social  life  of  man  was  seen 
through  the  refracting  prejudices  inspired  by  some  one  of  these 
environments.  If  at  last  the  thinker  is  coming  to  appreciate  the 
lordly  role  of  social  groupings,  it  is  because  the  fuller  accounts 
of  man  in  space  —  ethnology  —  and  in  time  —  history  —  afford  so 
broad  a  basis  for  comparison  that  he  can  now  lift  himself  above 
the  narrow  horizon  of  his  date  and  place. 

The  union  of  men  concerns  us  here,  not  because  they  flourish 
through  their  co-operation,  but  because  their  natures  are  corre- 
spondingly modified.  The  principles  of  organization,  indeed, 
interest  the  social  morphologist,  but  so  long  as  associates  remain 
quite  self -centered,  and  cold-bloodedly  look  upon  their  society  as 
a  mere  piece  of  mechanism  helpful  in  the  gaining  of  their  private 
ends,  there  is  nothing  about  their  union  to  challenge  the  social 
psychologfist.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  society  reacts  upon, 
transforms,  even  socializes  its  members.  Properties  appear  which 
the  elements  in  the  beginning  did  not  possess.  It  can  be  estab- 
lished, for  instance,  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  traits  of  any 
group-unit  depend  not  only  upon  the  original  characters  of  the 
units,  but  also  upon  two  other  things  —  upon  their  mode  of  com- 
bination—  a  morphological  fact  —  and  their  manner  of  inter- 
action—  a  psychological  fact.  The  true  community  at  once 
enlarges  and  imprisons  minds.  The  individual  ceases  to  look 
upon  his  fellow  co-operators  as  tools,  his  union  with  them  as 
means  to  an  end.  A  consciousness  of  his  group  seizes  upon  Ijim, 
and,  whether  we  r^ard  this  striking  obsession  as  a  monstrous 
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soul-parasite  or  as  a  noble  graft  upon  an  inferior  stock,  there  is  no 
question  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  super-individual  phe- 
nomenon. The  coincident  ideas  men  have  of  their  group  become 
a  spiritual  structure,  the  group-individuality,  which  trenches 
upon,  even  overshadows  and  well-nigh  supplants,  their  personal 
individuality. 

The  problem  of  social  groupings  is  distinct  from  that  of  per- 
sonal relations.  Although  it  is  inter-individual  action  that 
extends  through  a  population  a  plane  of  agreement,  such  as  a 
common  speech,  religion,  or  culture  —  a  plane  which,  to  be  sure, 
often  serves  as  a  convenient  platform  on  which  to  rear  some 
fabric  of  collective  life  —  it  does  not  follow  that  a  group-unit  is 
built  up  out  of  nothing  but  personal  ties,  that  the  bond  between 
fellow-members  must  be  some  one  of  the  relations  that  may  be 
established  between  two  individuals.  In  that  case  a  society, 
however  complex  and  stable,  would  be  resolvable  into  couples, 
each  exemplifying  some  type  of  reciprocal  influence  that  can  be 
observed  between  man  and  man.  No  doubt  there  is  much  social 
tissue  where  people  are  webbed  together  by  spiritual  threads 
stretching  from  person  to  i)erson.  In  the  higher  social  forma- 
tions, however,  people  do  not  cohere  altogether  in  this  simple  way. 
In  the  personal  relationship  the  poles  of  thought  are  myself  and 
my  idea  of  the  other  person.  But  in  the  relation  of  compatriots, 
or  coreligionists,  or  co-conspirators  there  comes  first  the  thought 
of  the  ideal,  leader,  dynasty,  territory,  possession,  organ,  or  sym- 
bol that  serves  as  keystone  locking  the  social  arch,  and  then  the 
thought  of  the  fellow-member  in  the  same  attitude  toward  it  that  I 
am.  Recognition  of  this  identity  of  relation  establishes  between 
us  a  bond  of  sympathy.  The  vitality  and  strength  of  an  active 
permanent  group  consists,  then,  not  so  much  in  direct  attachments 
among  the  members,  as  in  the  attachment  of  all  to  something 
which  serves  to  mark  off  that  body  of  persons  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  subjective  aspect  of  human  groupings  has  of  late  years 
been  taken  in  hand  by  what  is  known  as  collective  psychology, 
and  some  really  beautiful  studies  have  been  made  of  the  crowd, 
the  party,  the  sect,  the  public,  and  the  criminal  band.    They  have 
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already  done  us  the  g^eat  service  of  showing  that  there  is  more 
tlian  one  species  of  human  association,  and  thereby  refuting  the 
pointless  antithesis  of  "individual,  society;"  "society,  individual." 
the  tiresome  iteration  of  which  well-nigh  discredited  our  young 
science.  These  studies  have,  however,  been  random  shots  and 
show  no  co-ordinating  idea.  Too  often  the  investigator  imagines 
the  particular  grouping  he  analyzes  is  the  pattern  of  all  associa- 
tion. The  first  duty,  then,  is  to  put  an  end  to  this  attempt  to 
unlock  all  doors  with  one  key,  by  classifying  social  groupings  into 
genera  and  species.  Once  they  are  thrown  into  classes  and  sub- 
classes according  to  their  psychic  characteristics,  we  shall  know 
just  how  much  ground  there  is  to  cover.  The  next  task  is  so  to 
test  and  graduate  them  as  to  reveal  the  principal  degrees  of 
socialization  intervening  between  the  absolute  individual  and  the 
completest  group  ego.  The  octave  of  stages  of  collective  indi- 
\'idualit}''  seems  to  be  something  like  this: 

1 .  Those  of  a  certain  category,  finding  a  greater  mental  agree- 
ment with  one  another  than  with  other  persons,  seek  out,  associate 
with,  and  aid  one  another.  Here  a  diffused  sociality  exists,  but  no 
group  ego. 

2.  They  become  conscious  of  their  spiritual  resemblances,  and 
so  begin  to  think  of  themselves  as  a  group  apart. 

3.  In  case  their  mental  community  extends  to  certain  common 
pmrposes,  they  spontaneously  co-ordinate  their  like  efforts  for  the 
realization  of  these  purposes.  Such  co-operation  leads  to  a  higher 
degree  of  sympathy  and  comprehension. 

4.  They  spontaneously  ccHordinate  unlike  efforts  for  the 
realization  of  their  common  purposes.  Such  division  of  labor 
favors  a  still  higher  degree  of  understanding  and  mutual  confi- 
dence. 

5.  Directive  organs  are  created  to  secure  co-ordination  of 
efforts.  The  concrete  embodiment  of  collective  aims  in  one  man, 
or  set  of  men,  objectifies  the  group,  and  assists  the  members  to  a 
clearer  consciousness  of  their  unity. 

6.  The  sympathy  among  the  socii  is  such  that  they  restrain 
the  members  of  the  community  from  aggression  upon  one  another. 
Out  of  these  spontaneous  activities  develop,  first,  juristic  rules, 
and,  later,  organs  of  control  to  enforce  these  rules. 
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7.  Organs  are  instituted  to  promote  a  completer  socialization 
of  the  members  of  the  group.  By  means  of  festivals,  public  wor- 
ship, authoritative  doctrines,  education,  and  the  like,  it  is  sought 
to  realize  in  all,  not  merely  specific  sentiments,  but  a  certain  ideal 
of  life. 

Whatever  the  intermediate  shadings,  these  seem  to  be  the  pri- 
mary colors  in  the  moral  spectrum  that  leads  from  personal  ego 
to  collective  ego,  from  atomism  to  a  corporate  consciousness  that 
makes  men  feel  they  exist  solely  for  their  tribe,  state,  church,  or 
order ;  and  willing  not  only  to  die,  but^  what  is  more,  to  live  for 
it.  Now,  after  the  social  psychologist  has  determined  the  note- 
worthy levels  in  the  emergence  of  a  gp^oup-individuality,  and  has 
set  forth  their  distinguishing  characteristics,  the  yet  more  difficult 
task  presents  itself  of  ascertaining  the  causes  and  conditions  of 
each  of  these  phases  of  group-evolution.  Some  of  these  factors 
will  be  morphological,  pertaining  to  the  constitution  and  form  of 
the  group.  For  example,  are  the  persons  in  the  group  few  or 
many,  alike  or  dissimilar,  equal  or  graded,  assembled  or  dispersed, 
assembled  by  chance  or  by  appointment  ?  Do  the  members  know 
or  meet  with  one  another?  Are  their  relations  direct  or  chiefly 
indirect  ?  Is  their  association  casual  or  intentional,  open  or  close, 
temporary  or  p)ermanent,  public  or  secret,  for  general  ends  or  for 
a  specific  end  ?  How  do  executive  centers  arise?  Are  they  simple 
or  compound?  Are  the  power-holders  movable  or  irremovable, 
absolute  or  responsible,  chosen  for  a  term  or  for  life,  limited  or 
unlimited  in  their  powers? 

The  make-up  of  the  group  is,  nevertheless,  not  the  only  thing 
that  determines  what  stage  of  unity  it  shall  reach.  How  definite 
are  its  guiding  ideas  or  ideals  ?  How  important  are  the  purposes 
the  g^oup  undertakes  to  realize?  Is  there  any  other  way  of  realiz- 
ing them  than  by  collective  action  ?  What  sacrifices  are  required  ? 
How  much  energy  is  lost  through  friction  ?  To  what  extent  does 
organization  chafe  the  organized?  How  far  is  socialization 
resisted  by  influences  that  fortify  persohal  individuality?  How 
far  is  it  qualified  by  a  dominant  society?  Is  it  limited  by  rival 
groupings,  dividing  the  allegiance  of  its  members?  How  com- 
plete is  the  assimilation  possible  among  them?    How  does  time 
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contribute  to  the  triumph  of  the  corporate  self?  Upon  these  and 
upon  other  factors,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  not  even  an  inkling, 
depends  the  degree  of  socialization.  How  thick  is  the  darkness 
that  shrouds  this  process  we  reiilize  as  we  stand  amazed  before 
the  manifestations  by  the  Japanese  of  a  national  consciousness 
of  an  unprecedented  intensity.  The  systematic  reliance  upon 
voluntary  immolation  is  something  new  in  warfare,  and  no  doubt 
ere  long  the  envious  occidental  statesmen  and  war-lords  will  be 
inciting  social  psychologists  to  ascertain  the  conditions  in  Japanese 
national  life  that  generate  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  so  unexampled. 

Let  no  one  interpose  at  this  point  that  the  search  for  specific 
factors,  that  is  to  say,  the  quest  for  causal  laws,  is  vain  because 
the  human  will  is  not  law-abiding.  It  is  precisely  in  the  mass- 
functions  of  conscious  individuals  that  regularities  declare  them- 
selves and  may  be  formulated.  In  dealing  with  the  behavior  of 
numbers,  the  psychologist  is  not  restricted  to  the  humble  duties  of 
classification  and  description,  but  may  with  full  right  aspire  to  the 
noble  office  of  discovering  causes. 

The  discriminating  of  levels  in  the  emergence  of  a  group- 
individuality  will  reveal  all  possible  encroachments  of  the  col- 
lective self  upon  the  personal  self,  all  the  possible  proportions 
between  corporate  feeling  and  private  interest.  But  can  this  series 
of  levels  be  run  through  by  any  one  group?  If  so,  we  could  vir- 
tually plot  the  life-curve  of  a  group  from  birth  to  death,  foretell 
its  development  from  stage  to  stage  until,  after  it  passes  its  zenith, 
it  is  absorbed,  or  breaks  up  into  other  groups,  or  gradually  dis- 
integrates and  allows  the  erstwhile  submerged  personal  indi- 
vidualities to  reappear.  The  idea  is  attractive,  but  illusory. 
There  are  probably  a  number  of  lines  along  which  groups  evolve. 
For  example,  a  body  of  eccentric  coreligionists,  hated  and  perse- 
cuted, may  grow  more  and  more  intimate,  fanatical,  and  exclusive, 
until  they  become  "  a  peculiar  people,"  keeping  to  themselves  and 
sinking  their  entire  lives  in  the  life  of  the  sect.  Active  groups,  on 
the  other  hand,  move  in  the  direction  of  organization.  Those 
who  co-operate  on  behalf  of  some  vital  common  interest  may 
differentiate  organ  after  organ,  to  serve  as  bearers  of  the  common 
will  and  centers  of  co-ordination.     Again,  the  community  may 
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move  along  the  line  of  control,  more  and  more  subjecting  private 
opinion  and  conduct  to  general  opinion,  and  secreting  morality 
and  law  as  binding  material.  If  my  surmise  be  correct,  we  are 
called  upon  to  trace  these  diverging  lines  of  group-development, 
and  to  discriminate  the  forces  at  work  in  each  of  these  evolutions. 

Lest  I  be  reproached  for  bounding  the  field  of  collective  psy- 
chology, rather  than  pointing  out  the  particular  problems  it  ought 
to  attack,  let  me  state  some  of  the  concrete  questions  that  are 
puzzling  me  today.  • 

Which  architect  is  the  chief  builder  of  group-units,  Resem- 
blance between  the  units  or  Community  of  Interest  ?  Does  aware- 
ness of  resemblance  inspire  sympathies,  which  dispose  men  to 
unite  their  efforts  in  the  joint  assertion  of  common  interests, 
which  were  there  all  the  time,  but  for  which  they  would  not  con- 
sent to  co-operate  ?  Or,  does  some  grave  posture  of  affairs,  which 
establishes  among  men  a  community  of  interest,  compel  them  to 
co-operate;  and  does  their  gratitude  to  one  another  for  these 
services  of  mutual  aid  inspire  sympathies  which  perpetuate  the 
union  after  the  occasion  for  it  has  passed  away?  In  the  one  case 
men  cleave  to  their  kind  and  shun  opposites;  in  the  other  case 
they  seek  helpers  and  shun  competitors.  The  one  emphasizes 
ideas,  the  other  material  interests,  as  source  of  the  sentiments 
which  unite  or  divide  men.  It  may  be  that  the  latter  hypothesis 
holds  for  political  association,  while  the  former  holds  for  cultural 
association.  Moreover,  it  may  be  that  one  type  prevails  in  the 
impulsive  stage  of  human  development,  while  the  other  type  tends 
to  prevail  in  the  rational  stage. 

Granting  that  awareness  of  resemblances  and  differences 
determines  the  attitudes  of  persons  toward  one  another,  what  is 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various  traits  in  which  people 
may  agree  or  differ?  As  regards  physique,  the  thorough  mix-up 
of  cephalic  races  suggests  that  head-form  is  insignificant.  Color, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  an  outstanding  trait,  and  color-contrast  is 
almost  always  a  hindrance  to  social  feeling  and  a  bar  to  inter- 
marriage. In  ancient  India,  as  in  our  South,  color  seems  to 
have  been  the  foundation  of  caste.  The  shock  which  a  human 
being  experiences  on  beholding  a  face  of  an  unfamiliar  hue  is 
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accentuated  as  soon  as  color-contrast  becomes  indelibly  asso- 
ciated with  mental,  moral,  and  social  differences.  Each  race, 
moreover,  works  out  its  ideal  of  personal  beauty  on  the  basis  of 
its  distinctive  physical  traits,  and  the  individuals  of  another  race 
are  apt  to  strike  it  as  ugly  and  repulsive. 

Some  light  on  the  problem  is  got  by  noting  what  points  of 
difference  are  emphasized  when  men  are  coining  insulting  epithets 
to  hurl  at  their  enemies.  With  the  ruder  man  personal  appearance 
and  habits  count  for  much.  One  thinks  of  his  foes  as  "  niggers," 
"  greasers,"  "  roundheads,"  "  fuzzy-wuzzies,"  "  red-necks,"  "  pale- 
faces," "red-haired  devils,"  "brown  monkeys,"  "redskins," 
"  uncircumcised,"  "  dagoes,"  "  frog-eaters,"  "  rat-eaters,"  etc 
Somewhat  higher  is  the  type  that  thinks  of  his  enemy  as  a 
"parley-voo,"  "goddam,"  "mick,"  "heathen,"  "infidel,"  "here- 
tic," or  "  Papist."  Dift'erence  in  speech  is  a  serious  bar  to  sym- 
pathy, for  at  first  another's  speech  always  sounds  to  us  like  the 
gibberish  of  a  chattering  ape.  The  higher  type  of  man  is  struck 
by  cultural  differences  only,  and  detests  those  who  are  "  savage," 
"barbarous,"  or  "benighted." 

It  would  seem  that,  the  higher  the  plane  of  culture,  the  more 
one  is  affected  by  agreement  or  difference  in  mental  content. 
Among  the  contents  of  the  mind,  religious  beliefs  are  more 
attended  to  than  other  general  ideas,  and  the  ideals  of  life  than 
religious  beliefs.  The  discovery  of  agreement  in  feeling  is  more 
socializing  than  intellectual  agreement.  A  common  enthusiasm 
for  a  symbol,  or  a  common  love  for  a  chief  or  dynasty,  is 
of  marked  socializing  value.  Unlike  persons  or  groups  draw 
together  in  fellowship  if  third  parties  embrace  them  in  the  same 
envy  or  hatred.  Realizing  that  outsiders  think  of  them  as  a 
group  tends  to  form  persons  into  a  group.  The  perception  of  a 
common  purpose  gradually  inspires  sympathy,  and  thus  are  social- 
ized those  who  are  physically  different,  but  who  nevertheless  have 
a  community  of  interest. 

Still  it  is  not  entirely  clear  under  what  conditions  those  who 
have  a  vital  common  interest  to  promote  will  feel  and  act  together. 
We  now  understand  fairly  well  the  circumstances  that  favor >-or 
oppose  the  rise  of  a  group-individuality  in  local  communities, 
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provinces,  sections,  and  nations.  But  the  emergence  of  an  indi- 
viduality in  interpenetrating  socio-economic  classes  will  not  be 
understood  until  certain  neglected  factors  are  brought  into  consid- 
eration. How  is  the  attitude  of  a  man  toward  the  rest  of  his  class 
affected  by  the  fact  that  socio-economic  classes  are  in  a  hierarchy, 
and  individuals  are  constantly  escaping  from  one  class  into  a 
higher?  Does  not  the  secret  hope  of  rising  prompt  many  a  man 
to  identify  himself  in  imagination  with  the  class  he  hopes  to  belong 
to  rather  than  the  class  he  actually  belongs  to?  Are  not  the  con- 
flicts that,  in  view  of  their  clear  oppositions  of  interest,  one  would 
expect  to  break  out  between  commoners  and  nobles,  between 
peasants  and  bourgeoisie,  between  workingmen  and  employers, 
frequently  averted  because  the  natural  leaders  and  molders  of 
opinion  among  the  workingmen  hope  to  become  capitalists,  the 
peasants  expect  to  see  their  sons  in  the  professions,  the  rich  com- 
moners trust  to  work  themselves  or  their  families  into  the  peer- 
age ?  If  this  surmise  be  correct,  the  decomposition  of  the  national 
society  into  hostile  classes  need  not  ensue  when  the  decline  of 
national  antagonism  leaves  in  high  relief  the  acute  differentiation 
of  the  population  in  respect  to  possessions  and  economic  interests. 
It  may  be  that,  besides  the  breaking-up  of  population  into  a  social 
spectrum,  there  is  needed  the  further  condition  that  the  ascent 
from  the  red  toward  the  violet  end  of  this  social  spectrum  shall  be 
too  difficult  and  rare  to  tempt  the  elite  of  a  lower  grade  to 
renounce  its  present  class  interest  in  favor  of  a  higher  class  it 
hopes  at  last  to  enter. 

With  the  growth  of  the  social  mind  in  extent  and  compre- 
hension one  cannot  help  wondering  what  will  be  the  fate  of  per- 
sonal individuality.  Will  there  be  more  room  for  spontaneity 
and  choice,  or  is  the  individual  doomed  to  shrivel  as  social  aggre- 
gates enlarge  and  the  mass  of  transmitted  culture  becomes  huger 
and  more  integrated?  As  that  cockle-shell,  the  individual  soul, 
leaving  the  tranquil  pool  of  tribal  life,  passes  first  into  the  shel- 
tered lake  of  some  city  community,  then  into  the  perilous  sea  of 
national  life,  and  at  last  emerges  upon  the  immense  ocean  of 
humanity's  life,  does  it  enjoy  an  ever-widening  scope  for  free 
movement  and  self-direction,  or  does  it,  too  frail  to  navigate  the 
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vaster  expanses,  become  more  and  more  the  sport  of  irresistible 
waves  and  currents  ? 

On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that,  as  one  rises  clear  of 
bodily  wants  and  promptings,  one's  self-determination  contracts, 
one's  life  is  more  and  more  molded  by  conceptual  rather  than 
impulsive  factors;  that  is  to  say,  by  ideas,  ideals,  beliefs,  prin- 
ciples, and  the  like.  The  growing  preponderance  of  such  factors 
subjects  a  man  more  to  his  social  environment,  for  these  are  just 
the  things  that  are  easiest  taken  on  by  imitation  or  stamped  in  by 
education.  You  say  the  stock  of  possessions  to  choose  from  grows 
with  each  generation.  True,  but  nevertheless  the  incompatible 
ideas  and  ideals  become  fewer,  because  one  of  the  incompatibles 
exterminates  the  other.  Consider,  moreover,  how  the  diversity 
in  the  cultural  elements  offered  one  becomes  less  owing  to  the 
march  of  adaptation.  Spelling  becomes  definite,  idiomatic  flex- 
ible speech  falls  under  the  tyranny  of  grammar  and  of  style.  The 
dictionary  expands,  but  the  number  of  synonyms  declines  as  mean- 
ings become  more  shaded  and  precise.  A  religious  ferment 
emancipates  souls,  but  out  of  it  dogmas  soon  crystallize  and  dose 
in  on  the  mind.  In  time  unrelated  dogmas  are  compared  and 
sifted,  and  the  complementary  ones  are  erected  into  an  imposing 
theology  like  that  of  St.  Thomas  or  Calvin,  which  from  foundation 
to  turret-stone  offers  the  believer  no  option !  So  from  the  discus- 
sions of  jurists  emerge  general  principles  which  transform  a 
mass  of  incongruous,  even  contradictory,  customs  and  statutes 
into  a  system  of  jurisprudence  from  which  inharmonious  elements 
have  been  expelled  and  which  utterly  dominates  the  ordinary 
intellect.  Likewise  ununified  generalizations  about  the  external 
world,  each  trailing  off  into  the  unknown  with  many  inviting 
paths  of  suggestion,  are  integrated  and  the  gaps  filled  in  until 
there  exists  a  body  of  articulated  propositions  called  a  science; 
and  the  generalizations  of  the  various  sciences  find  a  still  higher 
synthesis  in  systems  of  philosophy. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  certainly  a  progressive  diversifica- 
tion and  enrichment  of  culture  which  offers  one  a  greater  number 
of  options  and  permits  him  to  indulge  his  individual  fancy.   The 
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great  variety  of  sects  seems  harbinger  of  the  day  when  there  will 
be  as  many  creeds  as  there  are  believers.  Science,  of  course, 
being  a  verified  transcript  of  reality,  can  be  but  one;  but  just  as 
a  widening  circle  of  light  enlarges  the  surrounding  ring  of  dark- 
ness, a  growth  of  the  Known  gives  fresh  opportunities  to  specu- 
late about  the  Unknown.  The  widening  scope  for  individuality  is 
seen  in  the  coexistence  in  our  occidental  culture  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  types  of  music,  styles  of  painting  or  architecture,  forms  of 
literature,  theories  of  life  and  conduct.  Since  these  appeal  to  the 
needs  of  diverse  temperaments,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  spirit  of 
unification  will  bring  about  the  triumph  of  one  over  the  rest  or 
their  co-adaptation  into  one  form.  The  Protestant  will  not  absorb 
the  Catholic,  nor  the  Methodist  the  Presbyterian.  Italian  and 
German  opera,  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry,  realistic  fiction  and 
romance,  Stoicism  and  Epicurism,  marriage  as  sacrament  and 
marriage  as  contract,  the  "  woman  "  ideal  and  the  "  lady  "  ideal, 
will  persist  side  by  side  because  they  meet  the  needs  of  different 
people.*  Just  as  a  developed  society  partly  compensates  for  the 
cramping  effect  of  specialism  by  offering  the  individual  a  variety 
of  vocations  to  select  from,  so  a  developed  culture  affords  multi- 
farious opportunities  from  which  each  can  choose  what  is  con- 
genial to  his  nature. 

The  question  posed  is,  to  be  sure,  part  of  a  larger  question, 
namely :  What  are  the  influences  and  conditions  that  socialize  or 
individualize?  St.  Simon  thinks  the  life  of  humanity  alternates 
between  "  organic  "  epochs  and  "  critical "  epochs.  It  may  be  there 
is  no  such  rhythm  in  history,  but  there  are  certainly  up-building 
forces  and  down-tearing  forces,  which  shift  their  balance  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  our  business  to  discover  which  processes  are 
emancipating  and  which  are  limiting;  to  ascertain  what  institu- 
tions and  types  of  education  conduce  to  self-determination,  and 
how  far  this  is  compatible  with  social  unity ;  to  inquire  whether  it 
is  well  to  standardize  ideas,  beliefs,  and  tastes,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
to  encourage  variety,  nonconformity,  even  eccentricity,  for  the 
sake  of  having  a  culture  that  will  provide  for  every  sort  of  mind 
its  natural  aliment. 
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Leaving  now  the  inter-individual  —  that  is  to  say,  the  strictly 
"social"  —  division  of  our  science,  we  come  to  the  special  psy- 
chology of  nationalities  and  classes,  in  so  far  as  they  are  of 
societal  rather  than  natural  origin. 

One  of  our  first  tasks  is  to  settle  whether  national  character- 
istics should  be  dealt  with  by  Social  Psychology  or  handed  over  to 
ethnolog}'.  This  depends  on  whether  differences  in  national  traits 
are  due  primarily  to  race-endowment  or  to  situation  and  history. 
It  is  certain  that  "blood"  is  not  a  solvent  of  every  problem  in 
national  psychology,  and  that  "  race"  is  no  longer  a  juggler's  hat 
from  which  you  can  draw  explanations  of  all  manner  of  moral 
contrasts  and  peculiarities.  Nowadays  no  one  charges  to  inborn 
differences  the  characteristic  contrasts  between  Englishmen  and 
Russians,  between  Jews  and  Christians,  between  Javanese  and 
Japanese.  The  marvelous  transformation,  today  of  Japan,  tomor- 
row perhaps  of  China  and  Siam  and  the  Philippines,  makes  one 
doubt  if  even  the  impassive  oriental  is  held  fast  in  the  net  of  race. 
Perhaps  the  soul-markings  of  Anglo-Saxons  or  Slavs  or  orientals 
are  of  societal  origin,  due  to  the  capitalization  of  centuries  of 
experience  in  unlike  situations,  and  to  the  injection  and  saturation 
of  individual  minds  with  these  transmitted  products  by  means  of 
social  circumpressure.  When  the  Apache  youth  returned  from 
Hampton,  the  Hindoo  back  from  Eton,  or  the  Chinaman  home 
from  Yale  reverts  to  ancestral  ways,  everybody  cries  "  Race ! " 
But  why  ignore  the  force  of  early  impressions?  If  we  had  caught 
them  as  sucklings  instead  of  as  adolescents,  perhaps  there  would 
be  no  reversion.  Why  should  we  expect  a  few  years  of  schooling 
to  bleach  those  who  for  a  decade  or  more  have  been  steeped  in  a 
special  environment  and  culture  ? 

The  broad  moral  contrasts  between  German,  Turk,  and  Gipsy 
must  be  due  to  Race,  or  to  Environment,  physical  and  social.  Now, 
how  much  weight  ought  we  to  assign  to  the  race- factor?  For 
my  own  part,  I  doubt  if  ideas  ever  get  into  the  blood,  or  feelings 
and  dispositions  that  depend  on  particular  ideas.  The  Chinaman 
is  not  born  a  conservative,  the  Turk  a  fatalist,  the  Hindoo  a 
pessimist,  the  Semite  a  monotheist.  Notions  and  beliefs  do- not 
become  fixed  race-characters,  nor  do  the  emotions  and  conduct 
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connected  with  them  become  congenital.  Yet,  considering  how 
differently  the  peoples  have  been  winnowed  and  selected  by  their 
respective  environments,  occupations,  and  histories,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  there  should  not  arise  between  them  differences  in  motor 
and  emotional  response  to  stimulus. 

Even  now  in  the  same  stock,  nay,  even  in  the  same  family,  we 
find  congenital  differences  in  the  strength  of  sex-appetite,  jeal- 
ousy, self-control,  the  taste  for  liquor,  the  craving  for  excite- 
ment, the  migratory  impulse,  the  capacity  for  regular  labor, 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  power  to  postpone  gratification  — 
differences  which  defy  eradication  by  example  or  instruction. 
If  such  diversities  declare  themselves  within  a  people,  why  not 
between  peoples?  Will  not  a  destructive  environment  select  the 
sensual,  a  bountiful  environment  the  temperate,  a  niggardly 
environment  the  laborious,  a  capricious  environment  the  fore- 
looking  ?  Will  not  the  restless  survive  under  nomadism,  the  bold 
under  militancy,  the  supple  under  slavery,  the  calculating  in  an 
era  of  commerce,  the  thrifty  in  an  epoch  of  capitalism?  Since 
intellectual  gains  are  indefinitely  communicable,  men  do  not  sur- 
vive according  to  their  predisposition  to  have  or  not  to  have  a 
certain  advantageous  idea  or  belief.  But  modes  of  response  to 
stimulus  are  not  so  generalized  by  imitation.  Men  change  their 
thoughts,  but  not  their  elementary  reactions,  and,  since  according 
to  these  reactions  they  survive  or  perish,  it  is  possible  for  motor 
and  emotional  differences  to  arise  between  peoples  one  in  blood, 
but  unlike  in  social  history. 

Let  the  social  psychologist  account  for  the  cultural  differences 
between  peoples  and  for  the  moral  differences  that  hinge  on  some 
cultural  element.  Only  the  simple  undecomposable  reactions 
involving  no  conceptual  element  would  fall  to  the  race-psycholo- 
gist. Of  course,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  which  characteristics  are 
elementary.  Once  we  thought  the  laziness  of  the  anaemic  Georgia 
cracker  came  from  a  wrong  ideal  of  life.  Now  we  charge  it  to 
the  hook-worm  and  administer  thymol  instead  of  the  proverbs  of 
Poor  Richard.  The  negro  is  not  simply  a  black  Anglo-Saxon 
deficient  in  schooling,  but  a  being  who  in  strength  of  appetites 
and  in  power  to  control  them  differs  considerably  from  the  white 
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man.  Many  of  the  alleged  differences  between  Chinese  and  occi- 
dentals will  be  wiped  out  when  East  and  West  come  to  share  in  a 
common  civilization.  But  it  will  be  found,  perhaps,  that  the  occi- 
dental's love  of  excitement,  speculation,  sport,  and  fighting  flows 
from  his  greater  restlessness  due  to  a  thousand  years  less  of 
schooling  in  industrialism  than  the  Chinese  have  had.  Again, 
those  who  imagine  that  by  imparting  to  Hindoos  or  Cinghalese 
our  theology  the  missionary  endows  them  with  our  virtues  and 
capacities  certainly  fail  to  appreciate  how  much  these  depend  on 
certain  elementary  motor  reactions. 

Passing  now  from  the  differentuu  of  peoples  to  the  broad 
psychic  differences  that  appear  within  a  given  population,  we  first 
set  aside  as  foreign  to  our  purpose  the  problems  that  engross  the 
sex-psychologists,  the  child-study  people,  the  alienists,  and  the 
criminalists.  The  mental  varieties  they  deal  with  are  at  bottom 
anthropic,  and  their  studies  are  prolongations  of  individual  psy- 
chology. In  every  people,  however,  there  are  classes  marked  by 
divergent  modes  of  thought  and  feeling.  These  class  types  of 
mind  are  of  societal  origin,  and  the  delineation  and  explanation  of 
them  belong,  I  think,  to  Social  Psychology.  Every  social  popula- 
tion is  distributed  into  a  series  of  unlike  subjective  environments, 
their  nature  depending  largely  upon  the  constitution  of  the  society. 
Each  of  these  special  horizons  tends  to  form  men  into  a  class  and 
create  a  mental  type.  Hence  arise  two  problems :  first,  to  deter- 
mine the  characteristics  proper  to  each  class,  recognizing,  of 
course,  that  in  fact  these  are  often  blurred  and  confused  by  modi- 
fying influences  coming  from  other  classes;  second,  to  show  how 
these  characteristics  are  generated  by  the  manner  of  life  imposed 
on  that  class  by  its  position  in  the  social  system.  The  married  and 
the  unmarried  lead  quite  dissimilar  lives,  and  no  doubt  some  day 
we  shall  know  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  psychic  differences 
between  the  conjugal  and  the  celibate.  Already  the  disciples  of 
Le  Play,  after  distinguishing  the  communal  family,  the  indi- 
vidualistic family,  and  the  stem-family,  have  sought  to  differen- 
tiate the  moral  types  that  tend  to  arise  within  these  several  domes- 
tic groups.    The  contrasts  of  rural  and  urban  types  must  ever  be 
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drawn  afresh,  for  the  city  and  country  oi  our  day  are  not  city  and 
country  as  Aristophanes  and  Moliere  knew  them. 

Occupation  is  perhaps  the  chief  molder  of  classes.  The  famil- 
iar distinction  of  hunting,  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  industrial 
stages  of  social  evolution  does  not  become  significant  until  it  is 
recognized  that  each  of  these  is  not  only  a  mode  of  production, 
but  also  a  life.  The  business  man  and  the  farmer  differ  in  their 
mental  processes,  and  a  full  setting  forth  of  this  contrast  would 
throw  much  light  on  revolutions  in  parties  and  policies.  One  of 
the  greatest  "finds"  in  recent  sociology  resulted  from  carefully 
comparing  the  leisure-class  mind  with  the  mind  of  the  productive 
classes,  and  the  traits  developed  by  industrial  employments  with 
those  called  forth  by  pecuniaiy  employments.  Another  nugget 
turned  up  by  comparing  the  mentality  that  prevails  in  plastic 
social  formations,  such  as  rising  cities,  colonies,  and  frontier 
communities,  with  that  of  men  in  old  and  crystallized  societies. 
The  psychology  of  the  j>auper,  the  prostitute,  and  the  criminal, 
belonging  partly  to  anthropology,  partly  to  sociology,  have 
afforded  a  scientific  basis  for  charity  and  penology. 

The  systematic  survey  of  class  types  ought  to  be  extremely 
helpful  to  general  sociology.  How  can  we  definitively  appraise 
slavery  until  we  know  what  manner  of  man  the  master  tends  to 
become,  what  manner  of  man  the  slave?  How  can  we  estimate 
militancy  without  understanding  the  mental  type  created  by  the 
addiction  to  warlike  pursuits  ?  Ecclesiasticism  and  sacerdotalism 
cannot  be  judged  as  to  their  influence  on  society  until  we  know 
the  soul  of  the  priest.  The  genesis  of  political  liberalism  is  an 
enigma  unless  we  comprehend  the  type  of  mind  that  forms  in 
cities.  Take  a  problem  that  now  agitates  the  minds  of  sociolo- 
gists—  that  of  class-strife.  What  arrays  class  against  class? 
"  Interference  of  interests,"  says  the  Marxian ;  "  classes  hate  and 
fight  each  other  because  they  are  interested  in  incompatible  social 
systems,"  But  it  is  worth  pondering  if  the  strifes  of  classes  are 
not  often  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  combatants  differ  in 
mental  type  and  do  not  understand  each  other.  The  successful 
conciliation  of  labor  disputes  suggests  that  the  feud  between  capi- 
tal and  labor  is  pyartly  owing  to  divergent  modes  of  thought  and 
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feeling  that  grow  up  among  employers  on  the  one  hand  and 
workingmen  on  the  other. 

In  this  epoch  of  democracy  and  deliquescence  society  by  no 
means  falls  apart  into  neat  segments,  as  it  did  two  centuries  ago. 
Caste  has  had  its  day,  and  the  compartment  society,  with  thick 
bulkheads  of  privilege,  prejudice,  non-intercourse,  and  non- 
intermarriage  separating  the  classes,  is  well-nigh  extinct.  Today 
the  imprint  each  manner  of  life  tends  to  leave  on  those  who  lead  it 
is  continually  effaced  by  such  assimilating  influences  as  Church, 
School,  Press,  Party,  Voluntary  Association,  and  Public  Opinion. 
But  that  imprint  must  be  deciphered  if  we  are  to  gauge  the  signifi- 
cance of  class  ascendencies  in  backward  or  by-gone  societies.  We 
need  to  know  how  and  why  a  society  dominated  by  the  sacerdotal 
class — Judea  or  mediaeval  Rome — differs  from  Sparta  dominated 
by  the  warrior  class,  Venice  dominated  by  the  commercial  class, 
Florence  dominated  by  the  artisan  class,  or  the  Transvaal  domi- 
nated by  the  rural  class. 

Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 

The  Umiveksity  of  Nebraska. 


REORGANIZATION   OF  THE   INDUSTRIAL   SYSTEM 
IN  ALABAMA  AFTER  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

ANTE-BELLUM   SYSTEM 

The  cotton-planter  of  the  South,  the  master  of  many  negro 
slaves,  org^ized  what  was  probably  the  most  efficient  plantation 
labor  system  the  world  ever  saw.  Each  plantation  was  an  indus- 
trial community  almost  independent  of  the  outside  world,  with  a 
most  minute  division  of  labor,  each  servant  being-  assigned  a  task 
suited  to  his  or  her  strength  and  training.  Nothing  but  the  most 
skilled  management  could  save  a  planter  from  ruin,  for  though 
the  labor  was  efficient,  it  was  the  most  costly  ever  known.  The 
value  of  an  overseer  was  judged  by  the  general  condition,  health, 
appearance,  and  manners  of  the  slaves ;  the  amount  of  work  done 
with  the  least  punishment ;  the  condition  of  stock,  buildings,  and 
plantation ;  and  the  size  of  the  crops.  All  supplies  were  raised  on 
the  plantation  —  corn,  bacon,  beef,  and  other  food-stuffs;  farm 
implements  and  harness  were  made  and  repaired  by  the  skilled 
negroes  in  rainy  weather  when  no  outdoor  work  could  be  done; 
clothes  were  cut  out  in  the  "big  house"  and  made  by  the  negro 
women  under  the  direction  of  the  mistress.  There  was  much 
heed  for  skilled  labor,  and  this  was  done  by  the  blacks.  Work  was 
often  done  by  tasks,  and  industrious  negroes  were  able  to  com- 
plete their  daily  allotment  and  have  three  or  four  hours  a  day  to 
work  in  their  own  gardens  and  "patches."  They  often  earned 
money  at  odd  jobs,  and  the  church  records  show  that  they  con- 
tributed regularly.  Negro  children  were  trained  in  the  arts  of 
industry  and  in  sobriety  by  elderly  negroes  of  good  judgment  and 
firm  character,  usually  women.*  Children  too  young  to  work  were 
cared  for  by  a  competent  mammy  in  the  plantation  nursery,  while 
their  parents  were  in  the  fields. 

In  the  Black  Belt  there  was  little  hiring  of  extra  labor  and 

*  The  accounts  of  the  wild  and  idle  negro  children  of  the  rice  and  tobacco 
districts  are  not  true  of  those  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  The  smallest  tot  could  do  a 
little  in  a  cotton  field. 
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less  renting  of  land.  Except  on  the  borders,  nearly  all  whites 
were  of  the  planting  class.  Their  greater  wealth  had  enabled 
them  to  outbid  the  average  farmer  and  secure  all  the  rich  lands 
of  the  black  prairies,  canebrake,  and  river  bottoms.  The  small 
farmer  who  secured  a  foothold  in  the  Black  Belt  would  find 
himself  in  a  situation  not  altogether  pleasant,  and,  selling  out  to 
the  nearest  planter,  would  go  to  poorer  counties  in  the  hills  or 
pine  woods,  where  land  was  cheaper,  and  where  most  of  the  people 
were  white. 

In  the  Black  Belt  cotton  was  largely  a  surplus  money  crop, 
and  once  the  labor  was  paid  for,  the  planter  was  a  very  rich  man.^ 
In  the  white  counties  of  the  cotton  states  about  the  same  crops 
were  raised  as  in  the  Black  Belt,  but  the  land  was  less  fertile  and 
the  methods  of  cultivation  were  less  skilful.  In  the  richer  parts  of 
these  white  counties  there  was  something  of  the  plantation  system 
with  some  negro  labor.  But  slavery  gradually  drove  white  labor 
to  the  hills  and  mountains,  and  to  the  sand  and  pine  barrens.  No 
matter  how  poor  a  white  man  was,  he  was  excessively  independent 
in  spirit  and  wanted  to  work  only  his  own  farm.  This  will  account 
for  the  lack  of  renters  and  hired  white  laborers  in  black  or  in 
white  districts,  and  also  for  the  fact  that  the  less  fertile  land  was 
taken  up  by  the  whites  who  desired  to  be  their  own  employers. 
Land  was  cheap,  and  any  man  could  purchase  it. 

There  was  some  renting  of  land  in  the  white  counties,  and  the 

*  See  J.  W.  EhiBose,  in  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  March  31  and  April  7, 
1901  ;  R.  H.  Edmonds,  "  The  Cotton  Crop  of  To-Day,"  Review  of  Reviews,  Sep- 
tember, 1903  ;  Ingle,  Southern  Sidelights,  p.  271  ;  address  of  President  Thach, 
of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  before  the  American  Economic  Association, 
New  Orleans,  December  29,  1903  ;  Tillinghast,  Negro  in  Africa  and  America, 
pp.  126,  143;  Mallard,  Plantation  Life  before  Emancipation;  Washington,  Up 
from  Slavery,  and  The  Future  of  the  American  Negro,  passim.  The  immense  cost 
of  the  slave  labor  is  seen  when  the  value  of  the  slaves  is  compared  with  the  value 
of  the  lands  cultivated  by  their  labor.  In  1859  the  cash  value  of  the  lands  in  Ala- 
bama was  $175,824,622,  and  that  of  the  slaves  was  $215,540,000.  The  larger 
portion  of  this  land  had  not  a  negro  on  it  and  was  cultivated  exclusively  by  whites. 
(See  the  Census  of  i860.)  The  effect  of  the  loss  of  slaves  on  the  welfare  of  a 
planter  is  shown  in  the  case  of  William  L.  Yancey.  His  slaves  were  accidentally 
poisoned  and  died.  The  loss  ruined  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  sell  his  plantation 
and  practice  law.  A  farmer  in  a  white  county  employing  white  labor  would"  have 
been  injured  only  temporarily  by  such  a  loss  of  labor. 
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form  it  took  was  that  now  known  as  "  third  and  fourth."  *  It  was 
then  called  "  shares."  There  was  little  or  no  tenancy  "  on  halves  " 
or  "  standing  rent."  But  the  average  farmer  worked  his  own 
land,  often  with  the  help  of  from  three  to  ten  slaves. 

On  the  borders  of  the  Black  Belt  in  Alabama  was  a  peculiar 
class,  called  "  squatters."  They  settled  down,  with  or  without 
permission,  on  lots  of  poor  and  waste  land,  built  cabins,  cleared 
"  patches,"  and  made  a  precarious  living  by  their  little  crops,  and 
by  working  for  wages  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  etc.  Some 
bought  the  small  lots  of  land  on  long-time  payments  and  never 
paid  for  them,  but  simply  stayed  where  they  were.  On  the  borders 
of  the  Black  Belt  in  the  busy  season  were  found  numbers  of  white 
hired  men  working  alongside  negro  slaves;*  for  there  was  no 
prejudice  against  manual  labor;  that  is,  no  more  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.* 

BREAKUP  OF  THE  OLD  SYSTEM 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  the  first  concern  of  the  returning 
soldiers  was  to  obtain  food  to  relieve  present  wants  and  to  secure 
supplies  to  last  until  a  crop  could  be  made.  In  the  white  counties 
of  the  state  the  situation  was  much  worse  than  in  the  Black  Belt. 

*  The  tenant  furnished  labor,  supplies,  and  teams,  and  gave  to  the  landlord  a 
fourth  of  the  cotton  and  a  third  of  the  corn  produced. 

*  There  was  usually  good  feeling  between  the  whites  and  blacks  at  work 
together,  but  the  negroes  at  heart  scorned  the  poor  whites,  and  had  to  be  closely 
watched  to  keep  them  from  insulting  or  abusing  them.  The  negro  had  little 
respect  for  the  man  who  owned  no  slaves,  or  who  owned  but  few  and  worked  with 
them  in  the  fields.  To  protect  the  slaves  against  outsiders  was  one  reason  why 
discipline  was  strict,  supervision  close,  passes  required,  etc.  When  both  white  and 
black  were  allowed  to  go  at  will  over  the  plantation  and  community,  trouble  was 
sure  to  result  from  the  impudent  behavior  of  the  negro  to  "  white  trash,"  and  the 
consequent  retaliation  of  the  latter.  The  whites  often  came  to  the  master  and 
wanted  him  to  whip  his  best  slaves  for  impudence  to  them.  The  master,  to  pre- 
vent this,  regulated  the  liberty  of  the  slave  by  passes,  etc.,  and  the  whites,  espe- 
cially strangers,  were  expected  not  to  trespass  on  a  plantation  where  slaves  were. 

'  The  so-called  "  prejudice  "  against  manual  labor  is  perhaps  due  largely  to 
abolitionist  theories  and  arguments,  which  have  been  partially  accepted  since  the 
war  by  some  southerners  who  think  it  due  to  the  old  system  to  show  its  lofty 
attitude  toward  the  common  things  of  life.  But  the  negro  had,  and  still  has,  a 
certain  contempt  for  a  white  who  works  as  he  does.  And  it  has  always  been  a 
custom  of  mankind  —  white,  yellow,  or  black  —  to  avoid  manual  labor  if  there  is 
anything  else  to  do. 
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The  soil  of  the  white  counties  was  less  fertile;  the  people  were 
not  wealthy  before  the  war,  and  during  the  war  they  suffered 
from  the  depredations  of  the  enemy  and  from  the  operation  of  the 
tax-in-kind  which  bore  heavily  upon  them  when  they  had  nothing 
to  spare.  The  white  men  went  to  the  war,  and  there  were  only 
women,  children,  and  old  men  to  work  the  fields.  The  heaviest 
losses  among  the  Alabama  Confederate  troops  were  from  the 
ranks  of  the  white-county  soldiers.  In  all  of  these  counties  there 
was  destitution  after  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and  after  1862 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  soldiers'  families  received  aid 
from  the  state.  The  bountiful  Black  Belt  furnished  enough  for 
all.  At  the  close  of  hostilities  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the 
poorer  counties  was  pitiable.  Stock,  fences,  barns,  and  in  many 
cases  dwellings  had  disappeared;  the  fields  were  gjown  up  in 
weeds;  and  no  supplies  of  any  kind  were  available.  How  many 
of  the  people  managed  to  live  was  a  mystery.  Some  walked 
twenty  miles  to  get  food,  and  there  were  cases  of  starvation.  No 
seed  of  any  kind  and  no  farm  implements  were  to  be  had.  The 
best  work  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  was  done  in  relieving  these 
white  people  from  want  until  they  could  make  a  crop. 

The  Black  Belt  was  the  richest,  as  well  as  the  least  exposed, 
section  of  the  state,  and  fared  well  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
laborers  were  negro  slaves,  and  these  worked  as  well  in  war  time 
as  in  peace.  Immense  food  crops  were  made  in  1863  and  1864, 
and  there  was  no  suffering  among  whites  or  blacks.  Until  1865 
there  was  no  loss  from  Federal  invasion,  but  with  the  spring  of 
1865  misfortunes  came.  Four  large  armies  marched  through  the 
central  portions  of  the  state,  burning,  destroying,  confiscating. 
In  June,  1865,  the  Black  Belt  was  in  almost  as  bad  condition  as 
the  white  counties.  All  buildings  in  the  track  of  the  armies  had 
disappeared;  the  stores  of  provisions  were  confiscated;  gin- 
houses  and  mills  were  burned;  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  were 
carried  away ;  and  nothing  much  was  left  except  the  negroes  and 
the  rich  land.  The  returning  planter,  like  the  farmer,  found  his 
agricultural  implements  worn  out  and  broken,  and  in  all  the  land 
there  was  no  money  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  in. the 
portions  of  the  black  counties  untouched  by  the  armies  there  were 
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supplies  sufficient  to  last  the  people  for  a  few  months.  A  few 
fortunate  individuals  had  cotton,  which  was  now  bringing  a 
fabulous  price,  and  it  was  the  high  price  received  for  these  few 
bales  not  confiscated  by  the  government  that  saved  the  Black  Belt 
from  suffering  as  did  the  other  counties. 

Neither  master  nor  slave  knew  exactly  how  to  begin  anew, 
and  for  a  while  things  simply  drifted.  Now  that  the  question  of 
slavery  was  settled,  many  of  the  former  masters  felt  a  g^reat  relief 
from  responsibility,  though  for  their  former  slaves  they  felt  a  pro- 
found pity.  The  majority  of  them  had  no  faith  in  free  negro 
labor,  yet  all  were  willing  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  a  few  of  the  more 
strenuous  ones  said  that  the  energy  and  strength  of  the  white 
man  that  had  made  the  savage  negro  an  efficient  laborer  could 
make  the  free  negro  work  fairly  well ;  and  if  the  free  negro  would 
work,  they  were  willing  to  admit  that  the  change  might  be  bene- 
ficial to  both  races. 

During  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  of  1865  the  masters  came 
straggling  home,  and  were  met  by  friendly  servants  who  gave 
them  cordial  welcome.  Each  one  at  once  called  his  slaves  and  told 
them  that  they  were  free;  that  they  might  stay  with  him  and 
work  for  wages,  or  that  they  might  find  other  homes.  Except 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  and  army  posts,  the  negroes  usually 
chose  to  stay  and  work;  and  in  the  rural  districts  affairs  were 
little  changed  for  several  months  after  the  surrender.  There  the 
surrender  hardly  caused  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  society.  Life 
and  work  went  on  as  before.  The  staid  negro  coachmen  sat  upon 
their  boxes  on  Sunday  as  of  old ;  the  field  hands  went  regularly 
about  their  appointed  tasks.  Labor  was  cheerful,  and  the  n^roes 
went  singing  to  the  fields.  "The  negro  knew  no  Appomattox. 
The  revolution  sat  lightly,  save  in  the  presence  of  vacant  seats  at 
home  and  silent  graves  in  the  churchyard,  in  the  memorials  of 
destructive  raids,  in  the  wonder  on  the  faces  of  a  people  once 
free,  now  ruled,  where  ruled  at  all,  by  a  bureau  agent."  Here  it 
was  that  the  master-race  believed  that,  after  all,  freedom  might 
be  well.®  In  other  sections,  where  the  negro  was  more  exposed 
to  outside  influences,  the  whites  were  not  hopeful.    The  common 

•Accounts  from  old  citizens,  former  planters. 
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opinion  was  that  with  free  neg^o  labor  cotton  could  not  be  culti- 
vated with  success.  The  northerner  thought  that  it  was  a  crop 
made  by  forced  labor,  and  that  no  freeman  would  willingly  per- 
fonn  such  labor;  the  southerner  believed  that  the  negro  would 
neglect  the  crop  too  much  when  not  under  strict  supervision.  Yet 
later  years  have  shown  that  free  white  labor  is  most  successful 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  because  of  the  care  now  expended  on 
farms  in  the  white  counties;  while  cotton  is  the  only  crop  that 
the  free  negro  has  cultivated  with  any  degree  of  success,  because 
some  kind  of  a  crop  can  be  made  on  the  fertile  soils  of  the  Black 
Belt  by  the  most  careless  cultivation. 

At  first  no  one  knew  just  how  to  work  the  free  negro. 
Innumerable  plans  were  formed,  and  many  were  tried.  The  old 
patriarchal  relations  were  preserved  as  far  as  possible.  Truman,''^ 
who  made  a  long  stay  in  Alabama,  reported  that  in  most  cases 
there  was  a  genuine  attachment  between  masters  and  negroes; 
that  the  masters  were  the  best  friends  the  negroes  had ;  and  that, 
though  they  regarded  the  blacks  with  much  commiseration,  they 
were  inclined  to  encourage  them  to  collect  around  the  big  house 
on  the  old  slavery  terms,  giving  food,  clothes,  quarters,  medical 
attendance,  and  some  pay.*  At  that  time  no  one  could  understand 
the  freedom  of  the  negro.®  As  one  old  master  expressed  it,  he 
saw  no  "  free  negroes  "^°  until  the  fall  of  1865,  when  the  bureau 
beg^n  to  influence  the  blacks.  But  with  the  extension  of  the 
bureau  and  the  spread  of  army  posts,  the  negroes,  who  for  a  while 
had  been  taking  freedom  on  faith,  now  determined  to  enjoy  the 
reality.  Crops  that  had  been  planted  in  the  spring  were  neg- 
lected in  the  summer  and  fall,  while  the  darky  moved  away  from 

*  The  agent  of  President  Johnson. 

•  Report  to  the  President,  April  9,  1866. 

'Colonel  Saunders,  a  noted  slaveholder  in  one  of  the  white  counties  in  north 
Alabama,  established  a  patriarchal  protectorate  over  his  former  slaves.  He  built 
a  church  for  them,  and  organized  a  monthly  court,  presided  over  by  himself,  in 
which  the  old  negro  men  tried  delinquents.  It  is  said  that  the  findings  of  this 
court  were  often  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  but  order  was  preserved  and  for  a  long 
while  there  was  no  resort  to  the  bureau.  (See  Saunders,  Early  Settlers,  p.  31.) 
Many  similar  protectorates  were  established  in  the  remote  districts,  but  the^policy 
of  the  bureau  was  to  break  them  up. 

••  A  term  of  contempt. 
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his  slave  quarters,  changed  his  name,  probably  deserted  his  family, 
joined  a  new  church  and  attended  many  revivals,  bought  a  gun 
and  acquired  a  dog,  and  went  hunting  and  fishing  to  his  heart's 
content.^  ^  The  house  servants  and  the  artisans,  who  were  the  best 
and  most  intelligent  of  the  negroes,  began  to  go  to  the  towns. 
Many  were  attracted  by  the  reports  of  confiscation  and  division 
of  property,  and  stopped  working.  Negro  women,  desiring  to 
be  as  white  ladies,  refused  to  work  in  the  fields,  to  cook,  wash, 
or  to  perform  other  menial  duties.  It  was  years  before  this 
"freedom"  prejudice  of  the  negro  women  against  domestic 
service  died  out.  The  precarious  support  offered  by  the  bureau 
attracted  many  negroes  to  town  and  made  agricultural  labor 
unreliable.  The  neg^o  would  work  one  or  two  days  in  the  week, 
go  to  town  two  days,  and  wander  about  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Under  such  conditions  there  was  no  hope  of  continuing  the  old 
patriarchal  system,  and  new  plans,  modeled  on  what  they  had 
heard  of  free  labor,  were  tried  by  the  planters.  In  the  white 
counties  the  ex-soldiers  went  to  work  as  before  the  war,  but  they 
had  come  home  from  the  army  too  late  to  plant  full  crops,  and 
few  had  supplies  enough  to  last  until  the  crops  should  be  gathered. 
In  the  white  counties  the  negroes  were  so  few  as  to  escape  the 
serious  attention  of  the  bureau,  and  consequently  they  worked 
fairly  well  at  what  they  could  get  to  do.^^ 

THE   FREEDMEN's   BUREAU   SYSTEM 

The  first  work  of  the  bureau  was  to  break  up  the  labor  system 
that  had  been  partially  constructed,  and  to  endeavor  to  establish 
a  new  system  based  on  the  northern  free-labor  system  and  the 
old  slave-hiring  system,  with  the  addition  of  a  good  deal  of  pure 
theory.  The  bureau  was  to  act  as  a  labor  clearing-house ;  it  was 
to  have  entire  control  of  labor;   contracts  must  be  written  in 

"The  crop  of  cotton  in  1865  was  75,305  bales;  in  1866,  429,102  bales;  in 
1867,  239,516  (showing  influence  of  political  agitation);  in  1868,  366,193  bales; 
and  in  1869,  429,482  bales.  (See  Hodgson's  Manual,  1869  and  1871,  and  the 
Census  of  1870.)     In  1849  the  crop  was  564,429  bales,  and  in  1859,  989,955  bales. 

"New  York  Herald,  July  17,  1865;  Reid,  After  the  War,  pp.  211,  218,  219; 
Tillet  in  Century,  Vol.  XI ;  reports  of  General  Swayne,  1865,  1866 ;  Van  de  Graaf 
in  Forum,  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  330,  339;  DeBovi's  Review,  Fd)ruary,  1866,  p.  220; 
oral  accounts. 
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accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  bureau,  and  must  be  regis- 
tered by  the  agent,  who  charged  large  fees.  Unskilled  labor  was 
classified  into  three  grades,  and  men  and  women  were  to  be  paid 
$io,  $8,  and  $6  per  month,  according  to  the  grade,  and  half- 
grown  children  $6.^*  In  addition,  they  were  to  have  food,  full 
quarters,  clothing,  medical  attendance,  and  schooling  for  their 
children.  The  working-day  was  ten  hours  from  April  to  October, 
and  nine  hours  from  November  to  March.  The  task  system,  as 
well  as  the  overseer,  was  forbidden,  and  the  "  share  "  system  was 
discouraged.  Wages  were  secured  by  a  lien  on  crops  or  land,  and 
this  was  prior  to  any  other  lien.  Breach  of  contract  was  tried  by 
bureau  agent,  bureau  court,  provost-marshal,  or  military  com- 
mission. No  contract  for  a  longer  time  than  six  months  was 
approved.  The  chain-gang  hard  labor  system  of  punishment  of 
convicts  was  abolished.  Where  the  laborer  received  no  supplies 
his  pay  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  wages  paid  for  able-bodied  slaves 
before  the  war.  If  a  negro  was  found  working  under  a  verbal 
contract,  his  employer  was  arrested  or  warned  to  conform  to 
regulations.  Planters  were  continually  in  trouble  with  the  bureau 
agent,  who  summoned  them  before  him  on  the  slightest  pretexts. 
The  lien  on  the  crop  prevented  the  moving  or  sale  of  the  crop, 
unless  the  negro  consented ;  yet  the  planter  had  to  sell  before  he 
could  pay  wages.** 

The  result  of  these  regulations  was  to  destroy  industry  where 
an  alien  bureau  agent  was  stationed,  unless  the  agent  was 
purchasable;  for  the  planters  could  not  afford  to  have  their 
land  worked  on  such  terms.  In  some  of  the  counties,  where 
the  native  magistrates  served  as  bureau  agents,  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  rules  of  the  bureau,  and  the  people  floundered 

"Skilled  labor  should  receive  $2.50,  $2,  or  $1.50  per  day. 

"Montgomery  Mail,  May  12,  1865;  Howard's  Circular,  May  30,  1865;  Cir- 
cular No,  II,  War  Department,  July  12,  1865  ;  Huntsville  Advocate,  July  26,  1865  ; 
Swayne's  reports,  1865,  1866;  General  Order  No.  12,  Department  of  Alabama, 
August  30,  1865 ;  General  Order  No.  13,  September,  1865  ;  Selma  Times. 
December  4,  1865.  While  General-  Howard  was  in  Mobile,  some  of  the  planters 
asked  him  to  bind  to  them  for  a  term  of  years  their  former  slaves,  in  case  the 
latter  were  willing.  Howard  was,  of  course,  horrified  at  such  a  proposal.  The 
so-called  "  black  laws  "  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1865-66  were  scarcely  hear^  of 
by  the  people  who  hired  negroes,  and  were  never  in  force. 
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along  trying  to  develop  a  workable  basis  of  existence.  In 
the  districts  infested  by  the  bureau  agents  the  negroes  had 
fantastic  notions  of  what  freedom  meant.  On  one  plantation 
they  demanded  that  the  plantation  bell  be  no  longer  rung  to  sum- 
mon the  hands  to  and  from  work,  because  it  was  too  much  like 
slavery.^ '^  In  various  places  they  refused  to  work,  and  congre- 
gated about  the  bureau  offices,  awaiting  the  expected  division  of 
property,  when  they  would  get  the  "  forty  acres  and  one  old  gray 
mule."  When  wages  were  paid,  they  believed  that  each  should 
receive  the  same  amount,  whether  his  labor  had  been  good  or  bad, 
and  whether  the  laborer  was  present  or  absent,  sick  or  well.  In 
one  instance  a  planter  was  paying  his  men  in  corn  according  to 
the  time  each  had  worked.  The  negroes  objected  and  got  an 
order  from  the  bureau  agent  that  the  division  should  be  made 
equally.  The  planter  read  the  order  (which  the  negro  could  not 
read),  and  at  once  ordered  the  division  as  before.  The  negroes, 
thinking  the  bureau  had  ordered  it,  were  satisfied.  In  the  cane- 
brake  region  the  agents  were  afraid  of  the  great  planters,  and 
did  not  interfere  with  the  negroes  except  to  organize  them  into 
Union  Leagues ;  but  elsewhere  in  the  Black  Belt  the  planter  could 
not  afford  to  hire  negroes  on  the  terms  fixed  by  the  bureau.*" 

NORTHERN    AND    FOREIGN    IMMIGRATION 

With  the  breakup  of  the  slave  system  the  planter  found  him- 
self with  much  more  land  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with.  He 
could  get  no  reliable  labor,  he  had  no  cash  capital,  and  in  many 
cases  he  offered  his  best  lands  for  sale  for  low  prices.  The 
planters  wanted  to  attract  northern  and  foreign  immigration  and 
capital  into  the  country ;  the  cotton-planter  sought  for  a  northern 
partner  who  could  furnish  the  capital.  Owing-  to  the  almost  reli- 
gious regard  of  the  negro  for  his  northern  deliverers,  many  white 
landholders  thought  that  northern  men,  especially  discharged 
soldiers,  might  be  able  to  control  negro  labor  better  than  southern 
men.    General  Swayne,  the  head  of  the  bureau  in  the  state,  said 

"Somers,  Southern  States,  p.  130. 

^*  Southern  Magazine,  January,  1874;  Selma  Messenger,  November  15,  1865; 
Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  January,  1874;  Selma  Times,  December  4,  1865; 
oral  accounts;   DeBow's  Review,  February,  1866. 
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that  the  negroes  had  more  confidence  in  a  "  blue  coat "  than  in  a 
native,  and  that  among  the  larger  planters  northern  men,  as 
partners  or  overseers,  were  in  great  demand.^' 

For  a  short  time  after  the  close  of  the  war  northern  men  in 
considerable  numbers  planned  to  go  into  the  business  of  cotton- 
raising.  DeBow^*  gives  a  description  of  the  would-be  cotton- 
planters  who  came  from  the  North  to  show  the  southern  people 
how  to  raise  cotton  with  free  negro  labor.  They  had  notebooks 
and  guidebooks  full  of  close  and  exact  tables  of  costs  and  profits, 
and  from  them  figured  out  vast  returns.  They  acknowledged  that 
the  negro  might  not  work  for  the  southern  man,  but  they  were 
sure  that  he  would  work  for  them.  They  were  self-confident,  and 
would  listen  to  no  advice  from  experienced  planters,  whom  they 
laughed  at  as  old  fogies,  but  from  their  notebooks  and  tables  they 
gave  one  another  much  information  about  the  new  machinery  use- 
ful in  cotton  culture,  about  rules  for  cultivation,  how  to  control 
labor,  etc.  They  estimated  that  each  laborer's  family  would  make 
$i,ooo  clear  gain  each  year.  DeBow  would  not  say  that  they 
were  wrong,  but  he  said  he  thought  they  should  hasten  a  little 
more  slowly.  Northern  energy  and  capital  flowed  in;  planta- 
tions were  bought  and  the  various  industries  of  plantation  life 
started ;  and  mills  and  factories  were  established.  Because  of  the 
paralyzed  condition  of  industry,  the  southern  people  welcomed 
these  signs  of  prosperity,  but  they  were  very  skeptical  of  their 
final  success.  The  northern  settler  had  confidence  in  the  negro, 
and  gave  him  unlimited  credit  or  supplies ;  consequently,  in  a  few 
years,  he  was  financially  ruined  and  had  to  turn  his  attention  to 
politics  and  to  exploiting  the  negro  in  that  field  in  order  to  make 
a  living.*®  Both  as  employer  and  as  manager  the  northern  man 
failed  to  control  negro  labor.  He  expected  the  negro  to  be  the 
equal  of  the  Yankee  white.    The  negroes  themselves  were  dis- 

"  Swayne  to  A.  F.  Perry,  New  York  Herald,  August  28,  1865;  New  York 
Herald,  July  17,  1865  ;  Reid,  After  the  War,  pp.  211-19;  DeBow's  Review,  Febru- 
ary, 1866,  pp.  213,  230;    Somers,  Southern  States,  p.  131. 

*■  DeBow's  Review,  February,  1 866. 

**  Many  of  the  carpet-bag  statesmen  were  northern  men  who  had  failet^^at 
cotton-planting  or  as  overseers. 
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gusted  with  northern  employers.  Truman  reported,  after  an 
experience  of  one  season,  that  "  it  is  the  almost  universal  testi- 
mony of  the  negroes  themselves,  who  have  been  under  the  super- 
vision of  both  classes  —  and  I  have  talked  with  many  with  a 
view  to  this  point  —  that  they  prefer  to  labor  for  a  southern 
employer."  ^'^ 

Northern  capital  came  in  after  the  war,  but  northern  labor  did 
not,  though  the  planters  offered  every  inducement.  Land  was 
offered  to  white  purchasers  at  ridiculously  low  rates,  but  the 
northern  white  laborer  did  not  come.  He  was  afraid  of  the  South 
with  its  planters  and  negroes.  The  poorer  classes  of  native 
whites,  however,  profited  by  the  low  prices  and  secured  a  foothold 
on  the  better  lands.  So  general  was  the  unbelief  in  the  value  of 
the  free  negro  as  a  laborer,  especially  in  the  bureau  districts,  and 
so  signally  had  all  inducements  failed  to  bring  native  white 
laborers  from  the  North,  that  determined  efforts  were  made  to 
obtain  white  labor  from  abroad.  Immigration  societies  were 
formed,  with  officers  in  the  state  and  headquarters  in  the  northern 
cities.  These  societies  undertook  to  send  south  laboring  people 
in  families  —  especially  German  —  at  so  much  per  head.  The 
planter  turned  with  hope  to  white  labor,  of  the  superiority  of  which 
he  had  so  long  been  hearing,  and  he  wished  very  much  to  give  it  a 
trial.  The  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  read  much  like  the 
old  slave  advertisements:  so  many  head  of  healthy,  industrious 
Germans  of  good  character  delivered  f.  o.  b..  New  York,  at  so 
much  per  head.  One  of  the  white  labor  agencies  in  Alabama 
undertook  to  furnish  "immigrants  of  any  nativity  and  in  any 
quantity  "  to  take  the  place  of  negroes.  Children  were  priced  at 
the  rate  of  $50  a  year;  women,  $100;  men,  $150;  they  them- 
selves providing  board  and  clothes.  One  of  every  six  Germans 
was  warranted  to  speak  English.^^     Most  of  these  agencies  were 

"Report  to  the  President,  April  9,  1866;  also  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine, 
January,  1874;  Mrs.  Leigh,  Ten  Years  in  a  Georgia  Plantation;  oral  accounts. 
On  account  of  the  general  failure  of  the  northern  men  who  invested  capital  in  the 
South  in  1865  and  1866,  there  grew  up  in  the  business  world  an  unfavorable  feeling 
against  the  South,  which  for  the  remainder  of  reconstruction  days  had  to  struggle 
against  adverse  business  opinion.     (Harper's  Magazine,  January,  1874.) 

"  Selma  Times,  December  4,  1865.  Nearly  all  the  newspapers  printed  adver- 
tisements of  the  immigration  societies. 
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great  frauds,  and  only  wanted  an  advance  payment  on  a  carload 
of  Germans  who  did  not  exist.  In  a  few  instances  some  laborers 
were  actually  shipped  in ;  but  they  at  once  demanded  an  advance 
of  pay,  and  then  deserted.  Like  the  bounty  jumpers,  they  played 
the  game  time  and  time  again.  The  influence  of  the  radical  north- 
ern press  was  also  used  to  discourage  emigration  to  the  South ;  ^^ 
consequently  white  immigration  into  the  state  did  not  amount  to 
anything,^^  and  the  Black  Belt  received  no  help  from  the  North 
or  from  abroad,  and  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  free  negro. 

In  the  white  counties  there  had  been  no  hope  or  desire  for 
alien  immigration.  The  people  and  the  country  were  so  desper- 
ately poor  that  the  stranger  would  never  think  of  settling  there. 
Many  of  the  whites  in  moderate  circumstances  living  near  the 
Black  Belt  took  advantage  of  the  low  price  of  rich  lands  and 
acquired  small  farms  in  the  prairies,  but  there  was  no  influx  of 
white  labor  to  the  Black  Belt  from  the  white  counties.^*  Nearly 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  white  districts  had  to  go  to 
work  to  earn  a  living.  Many  persons  —  lawyers,  public  men, 
teachers,  ministers,  physicians,  merchants,  overseers,  managers, 
and  even  women  —  who  had  never  before  worked  in  the  fields  or 
at  manual  occupations,  were  now  forced  to  do  so  because  of  loss 
of  property,  or  because  they  could  not  live  by  their  former 
occupations.^** 

"Northern  Alabama  Illustrated,  p.  378. 

**  Selma  Times,  December  4,  1865  ;    New  York  Times,  July  2,  1866. 

•*  The  greatest  evil  of  slavery  was  its  tendency  to  drive  the  whites  who  were 
in  moderate  circumstances  away  from  the  richer  lands  of  the  prairie  and  canebrake, 
leaving  that  section  to  the  few  slaveholders  and  the  immense  number  of  slaves. 
Emancipation  thus  left  on  the  finest  lands  of  the  state  a  shiftless  laboring  popula- 
tion, which  still  retains  possession.  Now,  as  in  slavery  times,  the  white  prefers  not 
to  work  as  a  field  hand  in  the  Black  Belt  when  he  can  get  more  independent  work 
elsewhere.  And,  besides,  he  does  not  wish  to  live  among  the  negroes.  Negro 
slavery  kept  whites  from  settling  on  the  fertile  lands ;  the  negro  keeps  whites 
from  taking  possession  now. 

"Mobile  Daily  Times,  October  21,  i860;  Montgomery  Advertiser,  March  21, 
1866;   DeBow's  Review,  March  18,  1866. 

A  number  of  young  women  of  Montgomery,  who  were  once  wealthy,  worked 
in  the  printing-office  of  the  Advertiser.  One  of  them  was  a  daughter  of  a  forma* 
president  of  the  United  States.  Many  women  became  teachers,  displacing  men 
who  then  went  to  the  fields.     Disabled  soldiers  generally  tried  teaching. 

There  seems  to  be  a  belief  that  emancipation  had  a  good  effect  in  driving  to 
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While  the  number  of  white  laborers  had  increased  somewhat, 
negro  labor  had  decreased.  Several  thousand  negro  men  had 
gone  with  the  armies;  many  of  the  most  intelligent  had  drifted 
to  town  to  earn  a  precarious  living  at  their  trades;  great  numbers 
congfregated  in  the  towns  where  bureau  supplies  were  doled  out ; 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns  there  was  a  general  disposi- 
tion among  the  blacks  to  crown  into  the  outskirts  of  the  towns, 
where  the  sanitary  arrangements  were  bad  and  where  thousands 
died.  The  rural  negro  had  a  promising  outlook,  for  at  any  time 
he  could  get  more  work  than  he  could  do ;  the  city  neg^o  found 
work  scarce  even  when  he  wanted  it.^* 

ATTEMPTS  TO  ORGANIZE  A  NEW  SYSTEM 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  negroes  in  1865  and  1866 
to  work  farms  and  plantations  on  the  co-operative  system  —  that 
is,  to  club  work  —  but  with  no  success.  They  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  independent  labor;  their  faculty  for  organization  had 
not  been  sufficiently  developed :  and  the  dishonesty  of  their  lead- 
ing men  sometimes  caused  failures  of  the  schemes.^''^ 

In  the  summer  of  1865  the  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  to  regulate  labor  and  to  protect  the  interests 
of  both  employer  and  laborer.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  executive 

work  a  certain  "  gentleman-of-Ieisure  "  class  that  had  been  supported  by  the  work 
of  slaves  and  had  scorned  labor.  (See  W.  B.  Tillett  in  the  Century,  Vol.  XI, 
p.  769.)  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  slaveholding,  planting  class  as  in  any 
degree  idle,  unless  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  negro  or  the  ignorant  white 
who  believed  that  any  man  who  did  not  work  with  his  hands  was  a  gentleman  of 
leisure.  The  Alabama  planter  was,  and  had  to  be,  a  man  of  great  energy,  good 
judgment,  and  diligence.  It  was  a  belief  that  a  man  who  could  not  successfully 
manage  a  plantation  or  other  business  should  not  be  intrusted  with  an  official 
position.  One  of  the  most  serious  objections  made  by  the  cotton  planters  to 
Jefferson  Davis  as  president  was  that  he  had  failed  to  manage  his  plantation  with 
success.     (See  also  Somers,  Southern  States,  p.  127.) 

"DeBow's  Review,  Fd)ruary  and  March,  1866;  Montgomery  Advertiser, 
March  21,  1866;  New  York  Herald,  July  17,  1866.  It  was  estimated  that  in  the 
fall  of  1865  the  negro  male  population  of  the  state  was  reduced  by  50,000  able- 
bodied  men  who  were  hanging  around  the  cities  and  towns  doing  nothing.  At 
Mobile  there  were  10,000;  at  Montgomery,  10,000;  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  5,000; 
at  Selma,  5,000 ;  and  at  various  smaller  points,  20,000.  (Mobile  Times,  October 
21,  1865.) 

"  See  also  Reid,  After  the  War,  p.  221. 
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committee  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  freedmen,  to  see  that 
contracts  were  carried  out  and  the  freedmen  protected  in  them, 
and,  in  cases  of  dispute,  to  act  as  arbitrator.  The  members  of  the 
association  pledged  themselves  to  see  that  the  freedman  received 
his  wages,  and  to  aid  him  in  case  his  employer  refused  to  pay  his 
wages.  They  were  also  to  see  that  the  freedman  fulfilled  his  con- 
tract, unless  there  was  good  reason  why  he  should  not.  Homes 
and  the  necessaries  of  life  were  to  be  provided  by  the  association 
for  the  aged  and  helpless  negroes,  of  whom  there  were  several  on 
every  plantation.  The  planters  declared  themselves  in  favor  of 
schools  for  the  negro  children,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
devise  a  plan  for  their  education.  Every  planter  in  Monroe 
County  belonged  to  the  association.^®  An  organization  in  Cone- 
cuh County  adopted,  word  for  word,  the  constitution  of  the 
Monroe  County  association.  In  Clarke  and  Wilcox  Counties 
similar  organizations  were  formed,  and  in  all  counties  where 
negro  labor  was  the  main  dependence  some  such  plans  were 
devised.^®  But  it  is  noticeable  that  in  those  counties  where  the 
planters  first  undertook  to  reorganize  the  labor  system  there  were 
no  regular  agents  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  no  garrison. 

The  average  negro,  quite  naturally,  had  little  or  no  sense  of 
the  obligation  of  contracts.  He  would  leave  a  growing  crop  a! 
the  most  critical  period  and  move  into  another  county,  or,  work- 
ing his  own  crop  "  on  shares,"  would  leave  it  in  the  grass  and  go 
to  work  for  someone  else  in  order  to  get  small  change  for  tobacco, 
snuff,  and  whisky.  After  three  years  of  experience  with  such 
conduct,  a  meeting  of  citizens  at  Summerfield,  Dallas  County, 
decided  that  laborers  ought  to  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
complying  with  contracts.  They  agreed  that  no  laborers  dis- 
charged for  failure  to  keep  contracts  would  be  hired  ag^in  by 

"Trowbridge,  The  South,  pp.  431  ff- 

"Ibid.,  p.  431;  reports  of  General  Swayne,  December  26,  1865,  and  Janu- 
ary, 1866,  in  House  Executive  Document,  No.  70,  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  First 
Session.  General  Swayne  strongly  approved  the  objects  of  these  societies.  He 
said  there  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  any  question  of  the  right  of  the  negro 
to  hold  property.  Free  negroes  had  held  property  before  the  war.  The  craoles 
of  Mobile  bad  all  the  rights  of  citizens  by  the  treaty  of  cession  of  west  Florida. 
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Other  employers.  They  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  whites  to 
act  in  perfect  good  faith  in  their  relations  with  freedmen,  to 
respect  and  uphold  their  rights,  and  to  promote  good  feeling.*® 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SHARE  SYSTEM 

At  first  the  planters  had  demanded  a  system  of  contracts, 
thinking  that  by  law  they  might  hold  the  negro  to  their  terms. 
But  the  bureau  contracts  were  one-sided,  and  the  planters  could 
not  afford  to  enter  into  them.  General  Swayne  early  reported  '^ 
a  general  breakdown  of  the  contract  system,  though  he  told  the 
planters  that  in  case  of  dispute,  where  no  contract  was  signed,  he 
would  exact  payment  for  the  negro  at  the  highest  rates.  The 
"  share  "  system  was  discouraged,  but  where  there  were  no  bureau 
agents  it  was  developing.  And  so  bad  was  the  wage  system  that 
even  in  the  bureau  districts  share-hiring  was  done.  The  object 
of  share-renting  was  to  cause  the  laborer  to  take  an  interest  in  his 
crop  and  to  relieve  the  planter  of  disputes  about  lost  time,  etc. 
Some  of  the  negroes  also  decided  that  the  share  system  was  the 
proper  one.  On  a  plantation  near  Selma  the  negroes  demanded 
shares,  threatening  to  leave  in  case  of  refusal.  General  Hardee, 
who  was  living  near,  proposed  a  plan  for  a  verbal  contract :  wages 
should  be  one- fourth  of  all  crops;  meat  and  bread  to  be  furnished 
to  the  laborer  and  his  share  of  the  crop  to  be  paid  to  him  in 
kind,  or  the  net  proceeds  in  cash;  the  planter  to  furnish  land, 
teams,  wagons,  implements,  and  seed  to  the  laborer,  who,  in 
addition,  had  all  the  slavery  privileges  of  free  wood,  water  and 
pasturage,  garden  lot  and  "  truck  patch,"  teams  to  use  on  Sundays 
and  for  going  to  town.  The  absolute  right  of  management  was 
reserved  to  the  planter.  It  was  understood  that  this  was  no 
copartnership,  but  that  the  negro  was  hired  for  a  share  of  the 
crop;  consequently  he  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  manage- 
ment. 

On  another  plantation,  where  a  share  system  similar  to 
Hardee's  was  in  operation,  the  planter  divided  the  workers  into 
squads  of  four  men  each.  To  each  squall  he  assigned  one  hundred 
acres  of  cotton  and  com,  in  the  proportion  of  five  acres  of  cotton 

^DeBow's  Review,  February,  1868.  "January  31,  1866. 
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to  three  of  corn,  and  forty  acres  of  cotton  for  the  women  and 
children  of  the  four  famiHes.  The  squads  were  united  to  pick  the 
cotton,  because  they  worked  better  in  gangs.  Wage-laborers  had 
to  be  kept  to  look  after  fences  and  ditches,  and  perform  odd  jobs. 
A  frequent  source  of  trouble  was  the  custom  of  allowing  the 
negro,  as  part  of  his  pay,  several  acres  of  "outside  crop"  to  be 
worked  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  as  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 
The  planter  was  supposed  to  settle  disputes  among  the  negroes, 
give  them  advice  on  every  subject  except  politics  and  religion, 
pay  their  fines  or  get  them  out  of  jail  when  arrested,  and  some- 
times to  thrash  the  recalcitrant.^^ 

Several  kinds  of  share  systems  were  finally  evolved  from  the 
industrial  chaos.  They  were  much  the  same  in  black  as  in  white 
districts,  and  the  usual  designations  were :  "  on  halves,"  "  third  and 
fourth,"  and  "  standing  rent."  The  tenant  "  on  halves  "  received 
one-half  the  crop,  did  all  the  work,  and  furnished  his  own  pro- 
visions. The  planter  furnished  land,  houses  to  live  in,  seed,  plows, 
hoes,  teams,  wagons,  ginned  the  cotton,  paid  for  half  the  fertilizer, 
and  went  security  for  the  negro  for  a  year's  credit  at  the  supply 
store  in  town,  or  else  furnished  the  supplies  himself  and  charged 
them  against  the  negro's  share  of  the  crop.  The  "third  and 
fourth  "  plan  varied  according  to  locality  and  time,  and  depended 
upon  what  the  tenant  furnished.  Sometimes  the  planter  furnished 
everj'thing,  while  the  negro  gave  only  his  labor  and  received  one- 
fourth  of  the  crop ;  again,  the  planter  furnished  all  except  provi- 
sions and  labor,  and  guve  the  neg^o  one-third  of  the  crop.  In  such 
cases  "  third  and  fourth  "  was  a  lower  grade  of  tenancy  than  "  on 
halves."  Later  it  developed  to  a  higher  grade.  The  tenant  fur- 
nished teams  and  farming  implements,  and  the  planter  the  rest,  in 
which  case  the  planter  received  a  third  of  the  cotton  and  a  fourth 

"  Somers,  an  English  traveler,  thought  that  the  economic  relations  of  planter 
and  negro  were  startling,  and  anywhere  else  would  be  absurd.  The  tenant,  he 
said,  was  sure  of  a  support  and  did  not  much  care  if  the  crop  failed.  Even  his 
taxes,  when  he  condescended  to  pay  any,  were  paid  by  his  master.  For  all  work 
outside  of  his  crop  he  had  to  be  paid,  and  often  he  went  away  and  worked  for 
someone  else  for  cash.  And  his  privileges  were  innumerable.  "  The  soul  is  often 
crushed  out  of  labor  by  penury  and  oppression.  Here  a  soul  cannot  begin  ^o  be 
infused  into  it  through  the  sheer  excess  of  privilege  and  license  with  which  it  is 
surrounded."  —  Southern  States  since  the  War,  pp.  128,  139. 
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of  the  corn  raised.  "  Standing  rent "  was  the  highest  form  of 
tenancy,  and  only  responsible  persons,  white  or  black,  could  rent 
under  that  system.  It  called  for  a  fixed  or  "  standing  "  rent  for 
each  acre  or  farm,  to  be  paid  in  money  or  in  cotton.  The  unit  of 
value  in  cotton  was  a  five-hundred-pound  bale  of  middling  grade 
on  October  i .  Cotton  rent  practically  amounted  to  a  money  rent, 
since  price  and  grade  had  to  be  guaranteed.  Tenants  who  had 
farm  stock,  farming  implements  and  supplies,  or  good  credit 
would  nearly  always  cultivate  for  "  standing  rent."  The  planter 
exercised  a  controlling  direction  over  the  labor  and  cultivation  of 
a  crop  worked  "on  halves;"  he  exercised  less  direction  over 
"  third  and  fourth  "  tenants,  and  was  supposed  to  exercise  no  con- 
trol over  tenants  who  paid  "standing  rent."  In  all  cases  the 
planter  furnished  a  dwelling-house  free  of  rent,  wood  and  water 
(paid  for  digging  wells),  and  pasture  for  the  pigs  and  cows  of 
the  tenants.  In  all  cases  the  renter  had  a  plot  of  ground  of  from 
one  to  three  acres,  rent-free,  for  a  vegetable  garden  and  "truck 
patch."  Here  could  be  raised  water-melons,  sugar  cane,  potatoes, 
sorghum,  cabbages,  and  other  vegetables.  Every  tenant  could 
keep  a  few  pigs  and  a  cow,  chickens,  turke5'^s,  and  guineas,  and 
especially  dogs,  and  could  hunt  in  all  the  woods  around  and  fish 
in  all  the  waters.  "  On  halves  "  was  considered  the  safest  form  of 
tenancy  for  both  planter  and  tenant,  for  the  latter  was  only  an 
average  man.  This  method  allowed  the  superior  direction  of  the 
planter.^^  Many  negroes  worked  for  wages;  the  less  intelligent 
and  the  unreliable  could  find  no  other  way  to  work;  and  some 
of  the  best  of  them  preferred  to  work  for  wages  paid  at  the  end 

••  My  father's  tenants,  white  and  black,  rented  on  all  systems.  The  negroes 
usually  began  as  wage-laborers  or  as  tenants  "  on  halves,"  for  they  had  no  sup- 
plies when  they  came.  Then  the  more  industrious  and  thrifty  would  save  and 
rent  farms  for  "  third  and  fourth  "  or  for  "  standing  rent."  The  whites  usually 
attained  the  highest  grade  of  tenancy,  and  the  average  white  man  would  save 
enough  of  his  earnings  to  purchase  a  team,  wagon,  buggy,  farm  implements,  and  a 
year's  supply,  and  then  spend  all  else,  though  some  would  save  enough  to  buy 
land  of  their  own  in  cheaper  districts,  or  to  support  themselves  for  a  year  or  two 
while  opening  up  a  homestead  in  the  pine  woods.  The  negro,  as  a  rule,  rented  "  on 
halves,"  for  he  spent  all  his  earnings  and  required  supervision.  The  average  negro 
stays  only  a  year  or  two  at  one  place  before  he  longs  for  change  and  removes  to 
another  farm.  About  Christmas  time,  or  just  before,  the  negroes  and  many  of  the 
whites  begin  to  move  to  new  homes. 
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of  each  week  or  month.  Wage-laborers  worked  under  the  imme- 
diate oversight  of  the  farmer  or  tenant  who  hired  them.  They 
received  $8  to  $12  a  month,  and  were  "found,"  that  is,  given 
their  rations.  In  the  white  counties  the  negro  hired  man  was 
often  fed  in  the  farmer's  kitchen.  The  laborer,  if  hired  by  the 
year,  had  a  house,  vegetable  garden,  "truck  patch,"  chickens,  a 
pig  perhaps,  and  always  a  dog,  and  he  could  hunt  and  fish  any- 
where in  the  vicinity.  Sometimes  he  was  "  found ; "  sometimes 
he  "  found  "  himself.  When  he  was  "  found,"  the  allowance  for 
a  week  was  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  bacon,  a  peck  of  meal,  half 
a  gallon  of  sirup,  and  a  plug  of  tobacco;  his  garden  patch  fur- 
nished vegetables.  This  allowance  could  be  varied  and  commuted. 
The  system  worked  out  in  the  few  years  immediately  following 
the  war  and  has  lasted  almost  without  change.  In  the  negro 
districts  the  large  plantations  have  not  been  broken  up  into 
small  farms,  the  census  statistics  to  the  contrarj"^  notwith- 
standing.'^ The  negro  tenant  or  laborer  had  too  many  privileges 
for  his  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  the  planter.  The  negro 
should  have  been  paid  more  money  or  a  larger  prop>ortion  of  the 
crop,  and  given  fewer  privileges.  He  needed  more  control  and 
supervision,  and  the  result  of  giving  him  a  vegetable  garden,  a 
"  truck  patch,"  a  pasture,  and  the  right  of  hunting  and  fishing  was 
that  the  negro  took  less  interest  in  the  crop.  The  farming  system 
was  never  brought  to  a  real  business  basis. ''^ 

CREDIT  OR  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

The  universal  lack  of  capital  after  the  war  forced  an  exten- 
sion of  the  old  ante-bellum  credit  or  supply  system.  The  mer- 
chant, who  was  also  a  cotton-buyer,  advanced  money  or  supplies 
until  the  crop  was  gathered.  Before  the  war  his  security  was 
both  crop  and  slaves;  after  the  war  the  crop  was  the  principal 
security,  for  land  was  a  drug  on  the  market.  Consequently,  the 
crop  was  more  important  to  the  creditor.     Cotton  was  the  only 

**  In  the  census  each  person  cultivating  a  crop  is  counted  as  a  farmer  and  the 
land  he  cultivates  as  a  farm.  Thus  a  plantation  might  be  represented  in  the  census 
statistics  by  from  five  to  twenty-five  farms. 

"See  also  Otken,  Ills  of  the  South;  Somers,  Southern  States  since  the  War, 
p.  aSi  ;   Harper's  Monthly,  January,  1874;    DeBou/s  Review,  February,  1868. 
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good  cash  crop,  and  the  high  prices  encouraged  all  to  raise  it.  It 
was  to  the  interest  of  the  merchant,  even  when  prices  were  low, 
to  insist  upon  his  debtors  raising  cotton  to  the  exclusion  of  food 
crops,  as  much  of  his  money  was  made  by  selling  food  supplies  to 
them.  Before  the  war  only  the  planter  had  much  credit,  and  even 
then  a  successful  one  did  not  make  use  of  the  system,  but  after  the 
war  all  classes  of  cotton-raisers  had  to  have  advances  of  supplies. 
The  credit  or  crop-lien  system  was  good  to  put  an  ambitious 
fanner  on  the  way  to  independence,  but  it  was  no  incentive  to  the 
shiftless.  Cotton  became  the  universal  crop  under  the  credit  sys- 
tem, and  even  when  the  farmer  became  independent  he  seldom 
planted  less  of  his  staple  crop  or  raised  supplies  at  home. 

WHITE  FARMERS  AND  NEGRO  FARMERS 

At  the  end  of  the  war  everything  was  in  favor  of  the  negro 
cotton-raiser,  and  everything  except  the  high  price  of  cotton  was 
against  the  white  farmer  in  the  poorer  counties.  The  soil  had 
been  used  most  destructively  in  the  white  districts,  and  it  had  to 
be  built  up  before  cotton  could  be  raised  successfully.'®  The  high 
price  of  cotton  caused  the  white  farmer  who  had  formerly  had 
only  small  cotton  patches  to  plant  large  fields,  and  for  several 
years  the  negro  was  hardly  a  competitor  to  be  considered.  The 
building  of  railroads  through  the  mineral  regions  afforded  trans- 
portation for  crops  and  fertilizers  —  an  advantage  that  before  this 
time  had  been  enjoyed  only  by  the  Black  Belt  —  and  improved 
methods  gradually  supplanted  the  wasteful  frontier  system  of 

**  Any  stick  is  good  enough  to  beat  slavery  with,  so  it  is  usually  stated  that 
slavery  was  responsible  for  the  wasteful  methods  of  cultivation  that  prevailed  in 
the  South  before  the  war.  That  can  be  true  only  indirectly,  for  the  soil  always 
received  the  worst  treatment  in  the  white  counties.  Like  frontiersmen  everywhere, 
the  Alabama  white  farmers  found  it  easier  to  clear  new  land  or  to  move  west  than 
to  fertilize  worn-out  soils.  The  lack  of  transportation  facilities  in  the  white  dis- 
tricts made  it  impossible  to  bring  in  commercial  fertilizers  or  to  transport  the  crops 
when  made.  If  there  had  not  been  a  negro  in  the  state,  the  frontier  methods  would 
have  prevailed,  as  they  still  do  among  the  farmers  in  some  parts  of  the  West. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rich  lands  worked  by  slave  labor  were  kept  in  good  con- 
dition. Under  free  negro  labor  they  are  in  the  worst  possible  condition.  Experi- 
ence, necessity,  the  disappearance  of  free  land,  and  the  increase  of  transportation 
facilities  have  caused  the  white-county  farmer  to  employ  better  methods  and  to 
keep  up  and  increase  the  fertility  of  his  land  by  using  fertilizers. 
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cultivation.  The  gradual  increase*^  of  the  cotton  production  after 
1869  was  due  entirely  to  white  labor  in  the  white  counties,  the 
black  counties  never  again  reaching  their  former  production, 
though  the  population  of  those  counties  doubled.  Governor 
Lindsay  said  in  1871  that  the  white  people  of  north  Alabama, 
where  but  little  had  been  produced  before  the  war,  were  becom- 
ing prosi>erous  by  raising  cotton,  and  at  the  same  time  raising 
supplies  that  the  planter  on  the  rich  lands  with  negro  labor 
had  to  buy  from  the  West.  This  prosperity,  he  thought,  had 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  put  an  end  to  Ku  Klux  dis- 
turbances. Somers  reported  in  1871  that  the  cotton  crop  in  the 
Tennessee  valley  was  made  by  white  labor,  not  by  black.^^  As 
long  as  there  was  plenty  of  cheap,  poor  land  to  be  had,  the  poor 
but  independent  white  would  not  work  the  rich  land  belonging  to 
someone  else ;  and,  before  and  long  after  the  war,  there  was  plenty 
of  practically  free  land.'*  Therefore  the  tendency  of  the  whites 
was  to  remain  on  the  less  fertile  land.  Dr.  E.  A.  Smith  in  the 
Alabama  Geological  Survey  of  1881-82,  and  the  Report  on  Cot- 
ton Production  in  Alabama  (1884),  shows  the  relation  between 
race  and  cotton  production,  and  race  location  with  respect  to 
fertility  of  soil :  ( 1 )  On  the  most  fertile  lands  the  laboring  popu- 
lation was  black;  the  farmers  were  shiftless,  and  no  fertilizers 
were  used ;  the  credit  evil  was  worse ;  the  yield  per  acre  was  less 
than  on  the  poorest  soils  cultivated  by  whites.     (2)  Where  the 

"  But  it  was  nearly  forty  years  before  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  state  was 
again  as  large  as  in  1859. 

**  Southern  Magazine,  January,  1 874 ;  Ku  Klux  Report,  Alabama  testimony 
(Lindsay),  pp.  206,  207;  Somers,  Southern  States,  p.  117.  In  i860  it  was  esti- 
mated that  of  the  whole  cotton  crop  10  to  12  per  cent,  was  produced  by  white  labor; 
in  1876  the  proportion  of  whites  to  blacks  in  the  cotton  fields  was  30  to  51  ; 
in  1883  white  labor  produced  44  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  crop ;  in  1884,  48  per  cent. ; 
in  1885,  so  per  cent.;  in  1893,  70  per  cent.  And  this  was  done  by  the  whites  on 
inferior  lands.  (See  W.  B.  Tillett  in  Century,  Vol.  XI,  p.  771  ;  Hammond,  The 
Cotton  Industry,  pp.  129,  130,  182.) 

**  DeBow  estimated  that  the  entire  acreage  of  the  cotton  crop  was  as 
follows:  1836,  2,000,000  acres;  1840,  4,500,000;  1850,  5,000,000;  i860,  6,968,- 
000.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  in  1876  estimated  that  the  acreage  in 
i860  was  13,000,000.  Taking  this  estimate,  which,  while  probably  too  large^.is 
more  nearly  correct,  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  arable  land  was  planted  in  cotton  — 
the  staple  crop.     (Hammond,  The  Cotton  Industry,  p.  74.) 
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races  were  about  equal  the  best  system  was  found ;  the  soils  were 
medium ;  the  farms  were  small,  but  well  cultivated,  and  fertilizers 
were  used.  (3)  On  the  poorest  soils  only  whites  were  found; 
these  by  industry  and  use  of  fertilizers  could  produce  about  as 
much  as  the  blacks  on  the  rich  soils. 

The  average  product  of  the  Black  Belt  is  lower  than  the  lowest 
in  the  poorest  white  counties.  Only  the  best  of  soil,  as  in  Clarke, 
Monroe,  and  Wilcox  Counties,  is  able  to  overcome  the  bad  labor 
system  and  produce  an  average  equal  to  that  made  by  the  whites 
in  Winston,  the  poorest  county  in  the  state.  In  white  counties 
where  the  average  product  per  acre  falls  below  the  average  for  the 
surrounding  region  the  fact  is  explained  by  the  presence  of  blacks, 
segregated  on  the  best  soils,  keeping  down  the  average  production. 
For  example,  Madison  County  in  1880  had  a  majority  of  blacks, 
and  the  average  production  of  cotton  per  acre  was  0.28  bales,  as 
compared  with  0.32  for  the  Tennessee  valley,  of  which  Madison 
was  the  richest  county;  in  Talladega,  the  most  fertile  county  of 
the  Coosa  valley,  the  average  production  per  acre  was  0.32,  as 
compared  with  0.40  for  the  rest  of  the  valley;  in  Autauga,  where 
the  blacks  outnumbered  the  whites  two  to  one,  the  average  fell 
below  that  of  the  country  around,  though  the  soil  was  the  best  in 
the  region.  The  average  product  of  the  rich  prairie  cultivated  by 
the  blacks  is  0.27  bale  per  acre ;  the  average  product  in  the  poor 
mineral  region  cultivated  by  whites  was  0,26  to  0.28;  in  the  short- 
leaf-pine  region  the  whites  outnumber  the  blacks  two  to  one,  and 
the  average  production  of  0.34,  while  in  the  gravelly  hill  region, 
where  the  blacks  are  twice  as  numerous  as  the  whites,  the  produc- 
tion is  0.30,  the  soil  in  the  two  sections  being  about  equal.  In 
general,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  being  equal,  the  production  varies 
inversely  as  the  proportion  of  colored  population  to  white.  Den- 
sity of  colored  population  is  a  sure  sign  of  fertile  soil ;  predomi- 
nance of  whites,  a  sign  of  medium  or  poor  soil.  Outside  of  the 
Black  Belt  white  owners  cultivate  small  farms,  looking  closely 
after  them.  The  negro  seldom  owns  the  land  he  cultivates,  and 
is  more  efficient  when  working  under  direction  on  the  small  farm 
in  the  white  county.  In  the  Black  Belt  nearly  all  land  is  capable 
of  cultivation,  but  in  the  white  counties  a  large  percentage  is 
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rocky,  in  hills,  forests,  mountains,  etc.  But  many  soils  in  south- 
east and  north  Alabama,  formerly  considered  unproductive,  have 
been  brought  under  cultivation  by  the  use  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, hauled,  in  many  cases,  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  miles. 
Fertilizers  have  not  yet  come  into  general  use  in  the  Black  Belt. 
In  the  negro  districts  are  still  found  horse-power  gins  and  old 
wooden  cotton  compresses;  in  the  white  counties,  steam  and 
water  power  and  the  latest  machinery.  In  the  white  counties  it 
has  always  been  a  general  custom  to  raise  a  part  of  the  supplies  on 
the  farm;  in  the  Black  Belt  this  has  not  been  done  since  the 
war.^** 

Though  many  of  the  white  farmers  remained  under  the  crop- 
lien  bondage,  there  was  a  steady  gain  toward  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  more  industrious  and  economical.  But  not  until 
toward  the  close  of  the  century  did  emancipation  come  for  many 
of  the  struggling  white  farmers. 

WHITES  IN  OTHER  INDUSTRIES 

In  other  directions  the  whites  did  better.  They  opened  the 
mines  of  north  Alabama,  cut  the  timber  of  south  Alabama,  built 
the  railroads  and  factories,  and  to  some  extent  engaged  in  com- 
merce.^^  Market  gardening  is  now  a  common  occupation. 
Negro  labor  in  factories  failed.  It  was  the  negro  rather 
than  slavery  that  prevented,  and  still  prevents,  the  establishment 
of  manufactures.*^  The  development  of  manufactures  in  recent 
years  has  benefited  principally  the  poor  people  of  the  white  coun- 
ties. "  For  this  mill  people  is  not  drawn  from  foreign  immi- 
grants nor  from  distant  states,  but  it  is  drawn  from  the  native- 
born  white  population,  the  poor  whites,  that  belated  hill-folk 

**  See  also  Kelsey,  Negro  Farmer  —  a  valtrable  monograph  on  present  condi- 
tions in  the  Black  Belt.  A  pamphlet  on  cotton  published  by  the  Manufacturers' 
Record  shows  that  conditions  in  Mississippi  are  similar. 

"  So  poor  were  the  people  after  the  war  that,  even  though  the  worth  of  the 
mineral  and  timber  lands  was  well  known,  there  was  no  native  capital  to  develop 
them,  and  the  lion's  share  went  to  outsiders,  who  bought  the  lands  at  tax  and 
mortgage  sales  during  and  after  the  carpet-bag  regime. 

"  Slavery  or  negroes  prevented  the  establishment  of  manufactures  by  crowd- 
ing out  a  white  population  capable  of  carrying  on  manufactures.  The  census  slxrws 
that  in  i860  the  white  districts  had  a  fair  proportion  of  manufactures  for  a  state 
less  than  forty  years  old. 
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from  the  ridges  and  hollows  and  caves  of  the  silent  hills.*^  The 
negro  artisan  is  giving  way  to  the  white;  even  in  the  towns  of  the 
Black  Belt  the  occupations  once  securely  held  by  the  negro  are 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  whites. 

In  the  white  counties  during  Reconstruction  the  relations 
between  the  races  became  more  strained  than  in  the  Black  Belt. 
One  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Ku  Klux  movement  in  the  white 
counties  was  the  driving  away  of  negro  tenants  from  the  more 
fertile  districts  by  the  poorer  classes  of  whites  who  wanted  these 
lands.  P'or  years  immigration  was  discouraged  by  the  northern 
press.  Aliens  were  afraid  to  come  to  the  "  benighted  and  savage 
South."*"*  But  in  the  eighties  the  railroad  companies  began  to 
induce  Germans  to  settle  on  their  lands  in  the  poorest  of  the  white 
counties.  Later  there  was  a  slow  movement  from  the  Northwest. 
As  a  rule,  where  the  northerner  and  the  German  settle  the  wilder- 
ness blossoms  and  the  negro  leaves. 

After  plowing  their  hilltops  until  the  soil  was  exhausted,  the 
whites,  even  before  the  war,  decided  that  only  by  clearing  the 
swamps  in  the  poorer  districts  could  they  get  land  worth  culti- 
vating. This  required  much  labor  and  money.  After  the  war, 
with  the  increase  of  transportation  facilities,  fertilizers  came  into 
use,  the  swamps  were  deserted,  and  the  farmers  went  back  to  the 
uplands.*** 

DECADENCE  OF  THE  BLACK  BELT 

The  patriarchal  system  failed  in  the  Black  Belt,  the  bureau 
system  of  contracts  and  prescribed  wages  failed,  the  planters'  own 

*•  Address  of  President  C.  C.  Thach,  December  29,  1903. 

*^  Northern  Alabama  Illustrated,  p.  378. 

*•  By  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  vast  regions  once  considered  barren 
have  been  brought  into  profitable  cultivation,  and  really  afford  a  more  reliable  and 
constant  crop  than  the  rich  alluvial  lands  of  the  old  slave  plantations.  In  nearly 
every  agricultural  county  in  the  South  there  is  to  be  observed,  on  the  one  hand, 
this  section  of  fertile  soils,  once  the  heart  of  the  old  civilization,  now  largely  aban- 
doned by  the  whites,  held  in  tenantry  by  a  dense  negro  population,  full  of  dilapi- 
dation and  ruin ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  region  of  light,  thin 
soils  occupied  by  the  small  white  freeholder,  filled  with  schools,  churches,  and  good 
roads,  and  all  the  elements  of  a  happy,  enlightened  country  life.  (Address  of  Presi- 
dent C.  C.  Thach,  December  29,  1903.) 
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wage  system  failed,^®  and  finally  all  settled  down  to  the  share 
system.  In  this  there  was  some  encouragement  to  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  laborer ;  and  in  case  of  failure  of  the  crop  he  bore  a 
share  of  the  loss.  After  a  few  years'  experience  the  negjoes  were 
ready  to  go  back  to  the  wage  system,  and  labor  conventions  were 
held  demanding  a  return  to  that  system."*^  But  whatever  system 
was  adopted,  the  work  of  the  negro  was  unsatisfactory.  The 
skilled  laborer  left  the  plantation,  and  the  new  generation  knew 
nothing  of  the  arts  of  industry.  Labor  became  migratory,  and 
the  negro  farmer  wanted  to  change  his  location  every  year.** 
Regular  work  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  two  or  three  days  of  a 
week  a  negro  could  work  enough  to  live,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
time  he  rested  from  his  labors,  often  leaving  much  cotton  in  the 
field  to  rot.**  He  went  to  the  field  when  it  suited  him  to  go,  gazed 
frequently  at  the  sun  to  see  if  it  was  time  to  stop  for  meals,  went 
often  to  the  spring  for  water,  and  spent  much  time  adjusting  his 

**  The  value  of  the  wage-laborer  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  wages : 


Year 

Men 

Womea 

Youths  over  14 

i86a 

$138 
150-aoo 

87 

$89 
100-150 
71 
50 

$66 

x86s-66 

7S-IOO 

52 

1867 

1868 

The  figures  for  i860  are  based  on  the  hire  of  an  able-bodied  negro.  The 
statistics  of  1867  are  taken  from  tables  of  wages  prescribed  by  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau ;  those  for  1 867  and  1 868  show  the  decline  caused  by  the  worthlessness  of 
the  negro  laborer.  Yet  the  demand  for  labor  was  greater  than  the  supply.  In 
1 860  clothing  and  rations  were  also  given ;  in  1 866-68,  rations  and  no  clothing. 
In  1866-68  the  currency  was  inflated,  and  the  wages  for  1868  were  really  much 
lower.  (Hammond,  The  Cotton  Industry,  p.  124;  Montgomery  Mail,  May  16, 
1865  ;    Freedmen's  Bureau  Reports,  1865-70.) 

"A  convention  held  in  Montgomery  in  1873  recommended  that  the  share 
system  be  abolished  and  a  contract-wage  system  be  inaugurated ;  wages  should  be 
secured  by  a  lien  on  the  employer's  crop ;  separate  contracts  should  be  made  with 
each  laborer,  and  the  "  squad  "  system  abolished.  In  this  way  the  laborer  would 
not  be  responsible  for  bad  crops.  To  aid  the  laborers,  Congress  was  asked  to  pass 
the  Sumner  Civil  Rights  Bill  providing  for  the  recognition  of  certain  social  rights 
for  negroes,  to  exempt  homesteads  from  taxation,  and  to  increase  the  tax  on 
property  held  by  speculators.  And  the  President  was  asked  to  supply  bread  and 
meat  to  the  negro  farmers.  (Annual  Cyclopadia,  1873,  p.  19  ;  Tuscaloosa  Blade, 
November  20,  1873.)  *•' 

•Willcts,  Workers  of  tht  Nation,  Vol.  II,  pp.  701,  702. 

"Ibid.,  p.  714. 
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plow  or  knocking  the  dirt  and  pebbles  from  his  shoes.  The  negro 
women  refused  to  work  in  the  fields,  and  yet  did  nothing  to  better 
the  home  life;  the  style  of  living  was  "from  hand  to  mouth." 
Extra  money  went  for  whisky,  snuff,  tobacco,  and  finery,  while 
the  standard  of  living  was  not  raised.**"  The  laborer  would 
always  stop  work  to  go  to  a  circus,  election,  political  meeting, 
revival,  or  camp-meeting.  A  great  desolation  seemed  to  have 
passed  over  the  Black  Belt  country.**^ 

In  the  interior  of  the  state  the  negroes  worked  better  during 
and  after  Reconstruction  than  where  they  were  exposed  to  the 
ministrations  of  the  various  kinds  of  carpet-baggers.'*^  In  the 
Tennessee  valley,  where  the  negroes  had  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  politics,  and  had  not  only  seen  much  of  the  war,  but  had  also 
in  considerable  numbers  enlisted  in  the  Federal  army,  cotton- 
raising  almost  ceased  for  several  years.  The  only  crops  made 
were  made  by  whites.**^  In  Sumter  County,  where  the  black 
population  was  dense,  it  was  in  1870  almost  impossible  to  secure 
labor,  and  those  who  wished  to  work  went  to  the  railways.** 
A  description  of  a  "model  negro  farm"  in  1874  was  as  follows: 
The  farmer  purchased  an  old  mule  on  credit  and  rented  land  on 
shares,  or  for  so  many  bales  of  cotton ;  any  old  tools  were  used ; 
com,  bacon,  and  other  supplies  were  bought  on  credit  and  a  lien 
given  on  crop;  a  month  late,  corn  and  cotton  were  planted  on 
soil  not  well  broken  up;  the  negro  would  not  pay  for  "  no  guano " 
to  put  on  other  people's  land ;  by  turns  the  farmer  planted,  fished, 
plowed,  hunted,  hoed,  and  frolicked,  or  went  to  "  meeting."  At 
the  end  of  the  year  he  sold  his  cotton,  paid  part  of  his  rent  and 
some  of  his  debt,  returned  the  mule  to  his  owner,  and  sang : 

Nigger  work  hard  all  de  year  ; 
White  man  tote  de  money .*5 

If  the  negro  made  anything,  his  fellows  were  likely  to  steal  it. 
Somers  said :    "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  negroes  first  steal 

"*  Washington  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.  LXXVIII,  pp.  324-26  ;  oral  accounts 
and  personal  observation. 

"Somers,  op.  cit.,  p.  166.  "Southern  Magazine,  January,  1874. 

"Somers,  op.  cit.,  p.  117.  ** Ibid.,  p.  159. 

"Southern  Magazine,  March,  1874. 
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one  another's  share  of  the  crop,  and  next  the  planter's  by  way  of 
general  redress."*^®  Crop-stealing  was  usually  done  at  night. 
Stolen  cotton,  com,  pork,  etc.,  was  carried  to  the  low  doggeries 
kept  on  the  outskirts  of  the  plantation  by  low  white  men,  and 
there  exchanged  for  bad  whisky,  tobacco,  and  cheap  stuff  of 
various  kinds.  These  doggeries  were  called  "dead  falls,"  and 
their  proprietors  often  became  rich.**^  So  serious  did  the  theft  of 
crops  become  that  the  legislature  passed  a  "  sunset "  law  making 
it  a  penal  offense  to  purchase  farm  produce  after  nightfall.  Poul- 
try, hogs,  corn,  mules,  and  horses  were  stolen  when  left  in  the 
open.  During  the  decade  from  1868  to  1878  it  was  estimated  by 
several  grand  juries  which  investigated  the  matter  that  the  cotton 
and  corn  stolen  from  the  open  fields  amounted  to  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  crops  produced. 

The  negroes  deteriorated  much  in  personal  appearance  and 
dress;  immorality  increased;  religion  nearly  died  out;  con- 
sumption and  other  diseases  attacked  the  childish  people  who 
would  not  care  for  themselves;  foeticide  was  common;  negro 
children  died  in  swarms  when  very  young;  there  was  a  tendency 
to  return  to  the  barbarous  customs  of  their  African  forefathers; 
witchcraft  and  hoodoo  were  practiced,  and  in  some  cases  human 
sacrifices  made.*^* 

Emancipation  destroyed  the  agricultural  supremacy  of  the 
Black  Belt.  The  uncertain  returns  from  the  plantations  caused 
an  exodus  of  planters  and  their  families  to  the  cities,  and  many 
well-kept  plantations  were  divided  into  one-  and  two-house  farms 
for  negro  tenants  who  let  everything  go  to  ruin.  The  negro 
tenant  system  was  much  more  ruinous  than  the  worst  of  the 
slavery  system,  and  none  of  the  plantations  again  reached  their 
former  state  of  productiveness.  Ditches  filled  up,  fences  down, 
large  stretches  of  fertile  fields  growing  up  in  weeds  and  bushes, 
cabins  tumbling  in,  and  negro  quarters  deserted,  corn  choked  by 

••  Somers,  op.  cit.,  p.  131. 

"  The  prosperity  of  a  number  of  large  Hebrew  commercial  houses  in  Alabama 
is  said  to  date  from  the  corner  groceries  of  the  seventies. 

"Somers,  op.  cit.;  Southern  Magaxine,  January  and  March,  1874;  Ku  Klux 
Report,  Alabama  testimony  (Pettus). 
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g^ass  and  weeds,  cotton  not  half  as  good  as  under  slavery  —  these 
were  the  reports  from  travelers  in  the  Black  Belt  toward  the  close 
of  Reconstruction.^®  Other  plantations  were  leased  to  managers 
who  also  kept  plantation  stores,  whence  the  negroes  were  fur- 
nished with  supplies.  The  manager  has  succeeded  the  planter; 
the  great  supply  houses  in  the  cities  own  numerous  plantations. 
The  money-lenders  —  often  Jews — came  into  possession  of 
many  plantations.  By  the  crop  lien  and  blanket  mortgage  the 
negro  became  an  industrial  serf.  The  "big  house"  fell  into 
decay.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  former  masters,  who 
were  the  best  friends  of  the  negro,  left  the  Black  Belt,  and 
the  black  steadily  declined.®*^  The  unaided  negro  has  steadily 
grown  worse;  but  Tuskegee,  Normal,  Calhoun,  and  similar 
bodies  are  endeavoring  to  assist  the  negro  of  the  black  counties 
to  become  an  efficient  member  of  society.  In  the  success  of  such 
efforts  lies  the  only  hope  of  the  negro,  and  also  of  the  white  of  the 
Black  Belt,  if  the  negro  is  to  remain.*^ 

Walter  L.  Fleming. 

West  Virginia  University. 

"  Soraers,  op.  cit.,  pp.  159,  272;  Harper's  Monthly,  January,  1874;  King, 
The  Great  South,  passim ;  C.  C.  Smith,  "  Colonization  of  Negroes  in  Central  Ala- 
bama," Southern  Magazine,  January,  1874;  Forum,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  341;  Hoffman, 
op.  cit.,  261  ;    Hammond,  op.  cit.,  191. 

*•  A  northern  traveler  in  the  Alabama  Black  Belt  in  recent  years  says :  "  The 
white  population   is   rapidly   on   the   decrease  and   the   negro   population   on   the 

increase There  are  hundreds  of  the  '  old  mansion  houses '  going  to  decay, 

the  glass  broken  in  the  windows,  the  doors  off  the  hinges,  the  siding  long  unused  to 
paint,  the  columns  of  the  verandas  rotting  away,  and  the  bramble  thickets 
encroaching  to  the  very  doors.  The  people  have  sold  their  land  for  what  little 
they  could  get,  and  moved  to  the  cities  and  towns,  that  they  may  educate  their 
children   and    escape   the   intolerable   conditions    surrounding   them   at   their   old 

beloved  homes These  friends  have  largely  gone  from  the  negro's  life,  and 

he  is  left  alone  in  the  wilderness,"  held  down  by  crop  liens  and  mortgages  given  to 
the  alien.  Land  rent  is  half  its  value ;  the  tenant  must  purchase  from  the 
creditor's  store,  and  raise  cotton  to  pay  for  what  he  has  already  eaten  and  worn. 
(C.  C.  Smith,  Colonisation  of  Negroes  in  Central  Alabama,  published  by  the 
Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

"See  also  Edmonds  in  Review  of  Reviews,  September,  1900;  Dillingham  in 
Yale  Review,  Vol.  V,  p.  190;  Stone,  The  Negro  in  the  Yazoo  Mississippi  Delta; 
Dowd  in  Gunton's  Magazine,  September,  1902 ;  Census  of  1900,  Vol.  VI,  Part  2, 
pp.  406-16 ;   Harper's  Monthly,  January,  1874 ;    Grady,  ibid.,  1881 ;    Kelsey,  Th* 
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Negro  Farmer ;  Hammond,  The  Cotton  Industry.  Another  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem is  often  suggested,  viz.,  the  crowding  out  of  the  blacks  from  the  Black  Belt  by 
the  whites  —  especially  northerners  and  Germans  —  who  want  to  cultivate  the 
Black  Belt  lands,  who  settle  in  colonies,  and  who  have  no  place  for  the  negro  in 
their  plans  of  industrial  society.  The  Black  Belt  landlords  are  becoming  weary  of 
negro  labor  and  are  disposed  to  make  special  inducements  to  get  whites  to  settle 
in  the  Black  Belt.  In  Louisiana  Italians  have  on  many  sugar  and  cotton  plantations 
replaced  negroes.  Georgia  and  Alabama,  in  order  to  make  the  negro  work,  have 
recently  passed  stringent  vagrancy  laws.  There  is  a  general  demand  for  foreigners 
who  will  work  on  the  farms  and  plantations.  The  Manufacturers'  Record  during 
recent  years  has  published  much  information  in  regard  to  industrial  conditions  in 
the  southern  states ;    its  articles  on  immigration  are  especially  interesting. 


METAPHYSICAL  ELEMENTS  IN  SOCIOLOGY 

II 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
show  that  description,  generalization,  and  purely  physical  causa- 
tion—  i.  e.,  the  method  of  the  physical  sciences  —  when  applied  to 
the  data  of  sociology,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  method,  will 
g^ve  inadequate  results.  The  element  of  appreciation  which  is 
characteristic  of  metaphysical  investigation  was  deemed  to  be 
necessary  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  units  and  the  sort  of  causa- 
tion involved,  etc.  Furthermore,  the  contention  was  made,  on 
general  grounds,  that  sociology  ought  to,  and  in  many  cases  where 
it  gives  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  facts  does,  introduce  an 
element  of  appreciation;  or,  in  other  words,  a  metaphysical 
element. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  this  part  to  take  up  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  conceptions  of  the  sociology  of  the  present  day, 
and  to  examine  them  with  a  view  toward  determining  whether 
or  not  they  involve  the  metaphysical  element  contended  for  in  the 
first  part. 

The  first  sociological  principle  to  be  considered  is  "  conscious- 
ness of  kind,"  advanced  by  Professor  Giddings  in  his  Principles 
of  Sociology,  Elements  of  Sociology,  and  papers  published  in 
various  ways.  In  his  Principles  of  Sociology  he  defines  "con- 
sciousness of  kind  "  as  "  a  state  of  consciousness  in  which  any 
being,  whether  high  or  low  in  the  scale  of  life,  recognizes  another 
conscious  being  as  of  like  kind  with  itself."  ^  In  his  Elements  of 
Sociology,  a  later  work,  he  has  changed  this  definition  so  that  it 
reads  thus :  "  The  consciousness  of  kind,  then,  is  that  pleasurable 
state  of  mind  which  includes  organic  sympathy,  the  perception  of 
resemblance,  conscious  or  reflective  sympathy,  affection,  and  the 
desire  for  recognition."^     This  definition  is  repeated  without 

^Principles  of  Sociology  (New  York,  1896),  p.  17. 
'Elements  of  Sociology  (New  York,  1898),  p.  66. 
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change  in  his  article  on  "  Consciousness  of  Kind  "  in  the  Baldwin 
Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  which  was  published 
four  years  after  his  second  work,  and  it  will  therefore  be  the  one 
adopted  in  the  discussion  which  is  to  follow. 

In  the  attempt  to  find  a  metaphysical  element  in  the  principle 
of  consciousness  of  kind,  the  definition  given  above  and  Professor 
Giddings'  exposition  of  the  principle  in  his  two  books  will  be 
made  the  basis  of  the  discussion. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  paper,  that  the 
units  with  which  sociology  has  to  deal  are  conscious  individuals. 
Professor  Wundt  holds  that,  since  social  organization  has  indi- 
viduals for  its  final  unities,  and  so  personalities,  we  can  call  social 
organizations  Personalorganisationen.^  Consequently,  it  is  only 
fitting  that  the  present  discussion  should  begin  with  a  considera- 
tion of  the  place  of  the  self  in  consciousness  of  kind. 

The  argument  for  the  necessity  of  the  self-notion  in  and  the 
appreciative  nature  of  consciousness  of  kind,  which  is  to  follow, 
might  arouse  in  the  mind  of  someone  the  question :  Does  Pro- 
fessor Giddings  really  deny  the  self-notion  as  a  constituent  of 
consciousness  of  kind ;  does  he  deny  that  there  is  an  appreciative 
moment  necessary  in  it ;  would  he  not  be  ready  to  admit  all  the 
contentions  of  the  present  paper?  Or,  in  other  words,  an  objector 
might  say  that  the  following  arg^iment  is  aimed  at  a  "man  of 
straw,"  at  an  intellectual  position  that  does  not  exist.  In  order  to 
answer  this,  we  shall  quote  portions  from  Professor  Giddings* 
books  which  will  show  that  his  general  point  of  view  makes  it 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  allow  the  presence  of  the  self  in 
consciousness  of  kind,  since  he  holds  that  the  only  sort  of  really 
causal  energy  in  social  phenomena  is  purely  physical  energy.  The 
purely  physical  nature  which  he  ascribes  to  social  process  makes 
it  altogether  impossible  for  him  to  admit  that  the  self  is  present 
in  it  as  a  motive  power. 

It  may  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  preface  to  the 
third  edition  of  Principles  of  Sociology,  Professor  Giddings  very 
distinctly  denies  the  accusation  that  his  principle  is  a  metaphysical 
abstraction.     Furthermore,  we  must  call  to  mind  one  of  "his 

'Wundt,  Logik.  ad  ed.,  Vol.  II,  p.  603. 
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expressions,  quoted  earlier  in  the  paper,  taken  from  the  Elements 
of  Sociology,  p.  66,  when  he  says : 

The  consciousness  of  kind  is  the  cause  of  all  the  social  activities  which 
men  enter  upon  intelligently. 

In  view  of  this,  how  can  he  admit  that  consciousne^g  of  kind  is 
largely  appreciative  when  we  find  such  expressions  as  the  follow- 
ing? 

Social  evolution  is  but  a  phase  of  cosmic  evolution.  All  social  energy  is 
transmuted  physical  energy.  The  conversion  of  physical  into  social  energy  is 
inevitable,  and  it  necessarily  occasions  those  orderly  changes  in  groupings 
and  relationships  that  constitute  development.  Or,  the  statement  may  be 
made  in  slightly  different  terms,  the  original  causes  of  social  evolution  are  the 
processes  of  physical  equilibration,  which  are  seen  in  the  integration  of  matter 
with  the  dissipation  of  motion,  or  in  the  integration  of  motion  with  the  dis- 
integration of  matter.* 

Or,  on  the  following  page  we  read : 

These  generalizations  —  of  the  persistence  of  force,  the  universal  process 
of  equilibration,  and  the  physical  necessity  of  evolution  —  have  not  been  suc- 
cessfully assailed These  generalizations  are  as  true  of  the  social  popu- 
lation as  they  are  of  inorganic  matter." 

Ag^in,  he  says : 

All  the  energy  expended  in  the  growth  and  activity  of  population  is 
derived  from  the  physical  world.  Here  let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  social 
energy.  Throughout  this  work  society  has  been  regarded  as  essentially  a 
phenomenon  of  thought  and  feeling.  Now  thought  and  feeling,  merely  as 
states  of  consciousness,  are  not  energy.  Apart  from  energy,  however,  they 
can  do  nothing.  [All  along  here  we  must  remember  that  he  says  that  con- 
sciousness of  kind  is  the  cause  of  all  social  activities  which  we  enter  upon 
intelligently.]  They  can  manifest  themselves  in  external  action  only  through 
the  physical  energy  of  nerve  and  muscle.  Therefore,  all  that  is  done  in 
society,  or  by  society,  whether  consciously  or  otherwise,  is  accomplished  by 
physical  energy.  Neither  in  society  nor  elsewhere  is  there  any  other  kind  of 
energy.  Accordingly  if  we  speak  of  psychical  energy,  we  use  for  convenience 
a  term  that  can  denote  nothing  more  than  a  special  form  of  physical  energy; 
namely,  the  nervous  energy  that  is  directly  associated  with  consciousness. 
Briefly  then,  although  social  phenomena  are  for  the  most  part  conscious 
phenomena,  there  is  no  social  activity  that  is  not  physical  activity." 

•  Principles  of  Sociology,  pp.  363  f.  •  Ibid.,  p.  365. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  36s,  366. 
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Again,  he  says : 

A  high  degree  of  evolution  can  be  attained  by  society  only  if  the  motion 
lost  is  but  slightly  in  excess  of  the  motion  gained/ 

These  quotations  show  how  entirely  his  sociology  is  based 
upon  physical  principles,  and  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for  him 
—  if  he  would  maintain  the  slightest  amount  of  consistency  —  to 
admit  the  self-notion  in  a  socially  causal  principle  such  as  con- 
sciousness of  kind. 

These  ultra-physical  remarks  appear  largely  toward  the  latter 
part  of  his  Principles  of  Sociology,  when  he  is  stating  his  position 
in  reference  to  the  general  nature  and  method  of  sociological 
explanation.  Nothing  more  positivistic  than  these  statements 
could  be  desired.  But,  while  they  are  still  fresh  in  our  mind,  let 
us  contrast  with  them  some  other  statements  which  we  find  here 
and  there  in  his  exposition. 

In  this  process  [the  social  process]  the  human  mind,  aware  of  itself, 
forms  and  carries  out  policies  for  the  organization  and  perfection  of  social 
life,  in  order  that  the  great  end  of  society,  the  perfection  of  the  individual 
personality,  may  be  completely  attained.  Society  is  not  a  purely  mechanical 
product  of  physical  evolution.  To  a  great  extent  it  is  an  intended  product  of 
psychological  evolution.' 

This  is  a  hard  saying  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  uttered 
almost  as  the  final  words  of  a  book  which  says  that  a  high  degree 
of  social  evolution  can  be  attained  only  if  the  motion  lost  is  but 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  motion  gained.  It,  however,  conclusively 
brings  into  prominence  one  thing;  and  that  is  that  when  he  is 
theorizing,  or  discussing  sociology  as  a  whole,  he  sticks  to  the 
purely  mechanical  view  of  its  subject-matter  and  the  method  of  its 
explanation;  but  when  he  gets  to  the  actual  interpretation  of 
social  phenomena,  he  is  constrained,  notwithstanding  all  his 
earlier  protestations  to  the  contrary,  to  admit  that  this  —  might 
we  call  it  —  plus  element  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  explanation. 
This  plus  element  is  of  course  the  appreciative,  the  purposive,  that 
which  embodies  worth. 

After  this  digression,  we  will  proceed  with  the  argument. 

*  Elements  of  Sociology,  p.  340. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  350 ;   the  italics  in  this  quotation  are  mine. 
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Professor  Giddings,  in  defending  his  principle  against  the  criti- 
cism that  it  is  merely  a  biological  fact,  holds  that  the  very  fact 
that  there  is  a  consciousness  involves  it  in  a  higher  science,  viz., 
psychology.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  within  the  realm  of  the 
facts  of  psychology  one  must  distinguish  between  those  conscious 
phenomena  which  are  social  and  those  which  are  not  social.  He 
says: 

According  to  the  argument  of  this  volume,  the  simplest  known  or  con- 
ceivable social  state  of  the  mind  is  a  sympathetic  consciousness  of  resemblance 
between  the  self  and  the  not-self.  Consequently,  a  consciousness  of  difference 
between  the  self  and  the  not-self  is  a  fact  of  psychology  only;  while  a  sym- 
pathetic consciousness  of  resemblance  between  the  self  and  the  not-self  is  both 
a  fact  of  psychology  and  a  datum  of  sociology.  In  other  words,  the  apprehen- 
sion by  the  self  of  its  own  image  in  the  not-self  seems  to  me  the  natural  point 
of  departure  of  sociology  from  psychology.* 

Taking  him  at  his  word  here,  and  combining  this  with  a  section 
from  his  smaller  book,  gives  us  a  very  plain  admission  of  the 
necessity  of  the  self  in  consciousness  of  kind.  In  the  quotation 
just  g^ven  he  says : 

The  simplest  known  or  conceivable  social  state  is  a  s)rmpathetic  con- 
sciousness of  resemblance  between  the  self  and  the  not-self.^' 

In  the  other  book  he  says : 

Complex  as  it  is,  consciousness  of  kind  is  the  simplest  of  all  states  of 
mind  "  that  can  be  called  social." 

By  an  entirely  legitimate  inference,  we  get  the  proposition : 
Consciousness  of  kind  is  a  sympathetic  consciousness  of  resem- 
blance between  the  self  and  the  not-self.  This  would  then  give  us 
a  perfect  right  to  say  that  his  principle  involves  the  self-notion  as 
an  essential  element.    Again,  he  says : 

The  shifting  elements  of  circumstance  and  the  varying  moods  of  person- 
ality must  be  taken  into  account  before  we  can  tell  how  the  consciousness  of 
kind  will  form  itself  and  will  direct  action  in  any  concrete  case." 

The  use  of  the  term  "  personality  "  in  this  sentence  is  sufficient 
substantiation  of  our  position.    Dr.  J.  W.  L.  Jones,  in  an  investi- 

*  Principles  of  Sociology,  preface  to  the  3d  ed.,  p.  xii. 

"  Italics  mine.  "  Elements  of  Sociology,  p.  66. 

"Principles  of  Sociology,  p.  xiv. 
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gation  as  to  the  origin  of  sympathy,  has  considered  the  rise  of 
consciousness  of  kind,  and  concludes  that  there  are  two  factors 
which  must  be  incorporated  in  this  principle,  and  explained.  They 
are  (i)  the  representative  consciousness,  and  (2)  the  conscious- 
ness of  self.^^ 

Professor  Ormond  holds  that  the  "end-seeking"  activity, 
which  is  the  characteristic  sort  of  activity  in  the  biological  sphere, 
is,  in  so  far,  a  "kind-realizing"  activity  also. 

In  like  manner  we  are  obliged  to  trace  the  primary  root  of  the  sense  of 
kind  to  the  self  in  some  primary  individual  nature,  that,  in  becoming  internally 
conscious,  becomes  also  the  "  fontal  type "  of  all  the  ends  which  it  seeks 
objectively.  The  sense  of  kind,  or,  in  a  more  developed  form,  the  notion  of 
kind,  is  thus,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  sense  or  notion  of  that  which  is 
congruous  with  the  feeling  or  notion  of  self,  while  the  absence  of  the  sense 
of  kind  would  involve  the  absence  or  failure  of  this  sense  of  congruity." 

The  element  of  feeling  and  its  appreciative  significance  might  be 
emphasized  here,  but  that  is  reserved  for  another  time.  The 
question  might  arise  as  to  how  we  get  the  sense  of  congruity,  and 
the  most  adequate  answer  would  be:  through  ejection  (ejection 
refers  to  the  interpretation  of  others  in  terms  of  one's  self),  since 
that  is  not  alone  a  very  important  and  essential  moment  in  the 
dialectic  of  the  self-growth,  but  also  it  is  the  mode  of  interpreting 
the  facts  when,  e.  g.,  the  child  sees  someone  talk,  walk,  etc.  He 
interprets  those  facts  in  the  light  of  his  own  experience,  and  finds 
that  he  performs  similar  activities;  and  thus  the  sense  of  con- 
gruity arises.  This  is  borne  out  by  Professor  Ormond's  statement 
that  the  "  absence  of  the  kind-sense  indicates  the  non-assimilable 
social  material ; "  ^^  for  here  the  criterion  of  whether  or  not  the 
material  is  assimilable  would  be  "  ejective  interpretation." 

An  objector  to  the  present  contention,  that  the  self  is  involved 
in  consciousness  of  kind,  may  say,  as  Professor  Giddings  does 
practically,  that  consciousness  of  kind  exists  in  more  or  less  vague 
forms  all  the  way  down  the  animate  scale.*"  But  we  will,  in  turn, 
ask  how  this  conception  of  the  consciousness  of  kind  arises  in  the 

"  Jones,  "  Sociality  and  Sympathy,"  Psychological  Review,  Monograph  Supple- 
ment,-No.  18.  "•" 
^  Foundation*  of  Knowledge,  pp.  288  f. 
** Ibid.,  p.  289.                           ^Principles  of  Sociology,  p.  17. 
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mind  of  the  investigator ;  for  that  is  where  it  must  be  in  order  to 
become  a  conscious  sociological  principle,  and  consequently  before 
it  can  become  a  scientific  principle.  It  cannot  arise  in  his  mind 
before  the  self-notion  has  arisen,  and  therefore  is  not  the  attribu- 
tion of  consciousness  of  kind  to  these  lower  spheres  of  animate  exist- 
ence, simply  reading  something  into  their  minds  which  is  in  ours, 
but  stripped  of  the  qualities  which  we  know  cannot  exist  in  those 
minds.  But  can  it  be  consciousness  of  kind  in  those  lower  stages ; 
is  it  not  a  vague  sense  of  resemblance,  which  in  the  higher  realms 
becomes  consciousness  of  kind?  These  lower  stages,  while  not 
real  cases  of  consciousness  of  kind,  would  have  a  value  for  soci- 
ology simply  as  showing  that  there  is  a  gradual  development 
which  later  emerges  into  consciousness  of  kind;  just  as,  and  no 
more  than,  sociology  finds  that  looking  into  animal  societies  is  of 
value  on  account  of  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  human 
society  which  is  the  proper  problem  of  the  science.  Someone 
might  say  that  the  view  here  taken  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
"  society  "  is  too  narrow.  Consequently  the  present  writer  cites 
as  authority  Professors  Giddings  and  Baldwin,  in  the  Baldwin 
Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology.  The  distinction  is 
made  between  "  society "  and  "  company."  The  definition  of 
"society"  signed  by  both  of  the  above-mentioned  is:  "a  social 
gjoup  characterized  by  some  degree  of  reflection  and  voluntary 
co-operation."^^  This  is  immediately  followed  by  the  following 
definition,  taken  from  Professor  Giddings'  smaller  book,  which 
calls  society  "a  number  of  like-minded  individuals  who  know 
their  like-mindedness,  and  are  therefore  able  to  work  together 
for  common  ends."**  Now,  psychologists  are  agreed  that 
"reflective  co-operation"  would  be  impossible  for  animals,  since 
they  have  not  sufficiently  the  power  of  reflection.  Professor 
Giddings'  definition  comes  out  even  more  strongly  when  he  says 
that  these  individuals  of  society  "know  their  like-mindedness." 
Such  a  knowledge  would  be  altogether  impossible  for  animals. 
This  strengthens  the  above  contention  that  the  process  of  shearing 
down  consciousness  of  kind  to  a  state  which  might  appear  in  an 

"  Baldwin,   Dictionary   of  Philosophy   and   Psychology,   Vol.    II,   pp.    543    f. 
"Elements  of  Sociology,  p.  6. 
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animal  consciousness  is  an  entirely  unnecessary  one,  and  therefore 
it  does  not  militate  against  our  position  that  consciousness  of  kind 
involves  the  self.  Mr.  Lester  Ward's  definition  of  "  sociology  "  ^® 
also  dearly  takes  the  position  that  the  province  of  sociology  is 
human  society.  This  would  lead  us,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  consensus  of  opinion  w^ould  have  sociology  deal  only  with 
human  individuals.  Not  only  this,  but  a  consciousness  of  kind 
which  shall  be  a  real  principle  of  sociological  explanation  and 
interpretation,  one  which  shall  be  adequate  for  the  data  to  be 
considered,  is  one  which  will  involve  self-consciousness  as  an 
essential  moment. 

It  will  now  be  our  problem,  having  achieved  the  notion  of  the 
self  as  necessary  in  consciousness  of  kind,  to  see  whether  there  is 
any  element  of  appreciation  involved  in  it.  When  the  application 
of  the  categories  of  exact  science  to  certain  given  facts  does  not 
prove  fruitful,  when  there  is  some  uniqueness  about  them  that 
remains  unexplained,  the  only  inference  left  us  is  that  they  belong 
to  some  field  farther  advanced  than  the  one  to  which  belong  the 
categories  which  we  are  using.  This  uniqueness  is  sometimes  an 
indefinable  feeling,  which,  however,  is  as  authoritative  as  it  is 
indefinable.  Now,  applying  this  general  consideration  to  this  par- 
ticular case,  if  the  self  can  be  shown  to  have  a  certain  uniqueness 
about  it,  to  be  of  such  a  sort  that  the  categories  of  scientific 
description,  generalization,  and  causal  reference  will  not  fully 
reach  it,  then  we  can  rightly  say  that  there  is  an  appreciative 
moment  contained  in  it.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  bring 
testimony  that  the  self  possesses  this  attribute  of  uniqueness,  and 
then  to  point  out  that  the  ordinary  categories  of  description  are 
inadequate  to  it,  if  they  be  applied  unsupplemented. 

Professor  James,  in  his  example  of  Peter  and  Paul,  says  that 
upon  waking,  Peter 

remembers  his  own  states,  whilst  he  only  conceives  Paul's.  Remembrance  is 
like  direct  feeling;  its  object  is  suffused  with  a  warmth  to  which  no  object  of 
mere  conception  ever  attains.* 

By  way  of  slight  digression,  might  it  not  here  be  suggested  "fhat  a 
consciousness  of  kind  which  shall  be  an  adequate  sociological 

"  Pure  Sociology,  p.  4.  *  Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.  I,  p.  39. 
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principle  must  consist  largely  in  this  "warmth  or  intimacy" 
which  seems  to  be  an  appreciative  experience  because  we  cannot 
translate  it  into  more  exact  terms  than  calling  it  an  attitude? 
Sensational  analysis  in  its  case  fails  as  inadequate.  Or  at  another 
place  we  read : 

The  altogether  unique  kind  of  interest  which  each  human  mind  feels  in 
those  parts  of  creation  which  it  can  call  me  or  mine  may  be  a  moral  riddle,  but 
it  is  a  psychological  fact." 

In  view  of  this,  might  we  not  ask :  Among  the  not-me's,  do  not 
those  not-me's  which,  by  consciousness  of  kind,  I  find  to  be  like 
me,  share  to  some  extent  in  the  uniqueness  of  the  "  me  "  ? 
Professor  Royce  says : 

The  Self  is  not  a  Thing,  but  a  Meaning  embodied  in  a  conscious  life.  Its 
individuality,  in  case  of  any  human  being,  implies  the  essential  uniqueness  of 

this  life The  empirical  variety,  complexity,  ambiguity,  and  inconsistency 

of  our  present  consciousness  of  the  self,  is  to  be  explained  as  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  a  real  order  of  the  universe,  no  individual  self  is  or  can  be  isolated,  or 
in  any  sense  sundered,  from  other  selves,  or  from  the  whole  realm  of  the 
inner  life  of  nature  itself." 

This  utterance  is  sufficiently  clear,  in  its  relation  to  our  purpose, 
to  demand  no  further  comment. 

Professor  James,  in  treating  of  the  spiritual  self  as  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  self,  is  speaking  of  an  element  in  this  stream 
of  consciousness  which  seems  to  be  sort  of  a  permanent  one,  and 
therefore  a  self ;  and  so  he  says : 

Compared  with  this  element  of  the  stream,  the  other  parts,  even  of  the 
subjective  life,  seem  transient  external  possessions,  of  which  each  in  turn  can 
be  disowned,  whilst  that  which  disowns  them  remains.  Now,  what  is  this  self 
of  all  the  other  selves? 

Probably  all  men  would  describe  it  in  much  the  same  way  up  to  a  certain 
point.  They  would  call  it  the  active  element  in  all  consciousness ;  saying  that 
whatever  qualities  a  man's  feelings  may  possess,  or  whatever  content  his 
thought  may  include,  there  us  a  spiritual  something  in  him  which  seems  to  go 
out  to  meet "  these  qualities  and  contents,  whilst  they  seem  to  come  in  to  be 
received  by  it.    It  is  what  welcomes  or  rejects.** 

"  Ibid.,  p.  289.  "  World  and  the  Individual,  ad  Ser.,  p.  269. 

**  Italics  in  this  phrase  mine,  except  the  words  "  to  go  out,"  which  are  itali- 
cized by  the  author ;   all  other  italics  in  the  quotation  are  his. 
•*  Op.  cit.,  p.  297. 
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He  then  goes  on  to  say : 

One  may,  I  think,  ....  believe  that  all  men  must  single  out  from  the  rest 
of  what  they  call  themselves,  some  central  principle  of  which  each  would 
recogrnize  the  foregoing"  to  be  a  fair  general  description  —  accurate  enough, 
at  any  rate,  to  denote  what  is  meant,  and  keep  it  unconfused  with  other 
things.* 

Now,  when  he  says  "all  men,"  the  immediate  and  necessary 
inference  is  that  each  man  must  do  this  for  himself,  that  no  one 
can  do  it  fully  for  anyone  else ;  thus  showing  that  the  experience 
is  unique  for  each  individual.  This  is  borne  out  when  he  says, 
immediately  following  the  above : 

The  moment,  however,  they  come  to  closer  quarters  with  it,  trying  to 
define  more  accurately  its  precise  nature,  we  should  find  opinions  beginning  to 
diverge. 

This  sentence,  and  the  characterization  in  foregoing  pages  of  his 
own  analysis  as  a  "fair  general  description,  accurate  enough,  at 
any  rate,  to  denote  what  is  meant,  and  to  keep  it  unconfused  with 
other  things,"  show  that  he  recognizes  that  the  experience  of  the 
self  is  an  altogether  individual  one,  and  that  it  cannot  be  given 
any  more  than  a  very  vague  general  description.  When  he  uses 
the  phrase,  "  to  denote  what  is  meant,"  he  tacitly  recognizes  that 
he  can  describe  but  partly  that  which  he  wishes  to  characterize, 
viz.,  the  self,  and  that  those  who  would  understand  what  he  has 
to  say  about  the  real  inner  self  will  have  to  translate  his  char- 
acterization into  terms  of  their  own  inner  content;  or,  in  other 
words,  he  is  endeavoring  to  transfer  content  which  is  appreciative, 
and  is  able  to  do  so  only  by  a  rough  sketch,  so  to  speak,  which 
reveals  its  true  meaning  only  when  again  transformed  into  appre- 
ciative experience  by  the  hearer  or  reader.  Any  other  way  of 
transferring  such  appreciative  content  would  be  impossible.  And 
we  must  remember  that  even  then  the  content  itself  cannot  be 
transferred,  but  only,  as  far  as  we  can  say,  a  similar  content 
aroused  within  the  other. 

Thus  the  significance  of  this  would  be  that  we  see  that  the  self 

**  Referring  here  to  an  analysis  of  self-consciousness,  a  portion  of  which  has 
preceded  this  quotation. 

"  Op.  cit.,  p.  298.  ^* 
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in  its  essential  nature  is  appreciative  as  well  as  descriptive. 
Furthermore,  the  very  divergence  of  opinion  spoken  of  above, 
which  results  from  attempting  accurate  description  exclusively, 
shows  that  descriptive  categories  are  not  adequate;  and  may  we 
not,  therefore,  infer  that  it  is  the  very  fact  of  the  inadequacy  of 
these  categories  that  gives  rise  to  the  divergencies  of  opinion.  An 
objector  might  say  that  this  point  is  contradicted  when  Professor 
James  says  that  he  thinks  he  can  tell  in  what  this  feeling  of  a 
central  or  active  self  consists.^^  But  what  he  is  really  doing  is 
to  put  that  experience  into  appreciatively  descriptive  terms.  This, 
and  the  contention  that  the  objection  noted  has  no  validity,  are 
shown  by  his  own  statement  that  this  analysis  of  his  may  be 
found  by  someone  else  to  fit  that  one's  own  experience,  but  that  he 
cannot  at  all  guarantee  that  it  will,  and  that  it  is  just  as  probable 
that  there  is  some  individual  whose  self -consciousness  it  will  not 
fit.  These  are  further  substantiated  by  his  remarks  to  the  effect 
that  his  own  feeling  of  self  cannot  be  generalized,  as  it  might,  in 
points,  be  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  someone  else,  showing 
that  he  is  dealing  with  something  that  is  individual.  Further- 
more, it  is  to  be  noted,  in  support  of  the  present  contention,  that 
he  always  characterizes  the  experience  by  the  term  "  feeling,"  as 
when  he  says :  "  But  when  it  [the  central  self]  is  found,  it  is 
felt;"^"^  or,  "the  feeling  of  this  central  active  self,"  etc.  Pro- 
fessor Giddings  strongly  emphasizes  this  notion  of  the  element 
of  feeling  as  a  very  prominent  one,  not  so  much  in  the  self  as  in 
consciousness  of  kind  which,  of  course,  includes  the  self;  and 
thus  any  element  of  feeling  in  the  self  would  naturally  accrue  also 
to  the  consciousness  of  kind. 

Professor  James  further  admits  that  description  does  not 
cover  self-consciousness  when  he  gives  as  the  result  of  his  analy- 
sis the  following : 

That  (in  some  persons  at  least)  the  part  of  the  innermost  self  which  is 
most  vividly  felt  turns  out  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  a  collection  of 
cephalic  movements  of  "adjustments"  which,  for  want  of  attention  and  reflec- 
tion, usually  fail  to  be  perceived  and  classed  as  what  they  are;  that  over  and 
above  these  there  is  an  obscurer  feeling  of  something  more.* 

"  Op.  cit.,  p.  299 ;   italics  in  quotation  are  his. 
"  Op.  cit.,  p.  3S5  ;   italics  mine. 
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Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  what  this  obscurer  feeling  is,  is  still 
an  open  question.  He  here  recognizes  the  need  of  this  "plus" 
element  —  might  we  call  it  the  over-descriptive  moment?  — 
which  is  embodied  in  what  he  calls  the  "  obscurer  feeling  of  some- 
thing more."  It  is  in  this  obscurer  feeling  that  we  get  the  appre- 
ciative moment.  It  must  be  appreciative,  since  it  successfully 
resists  description. 

Professor  Ormond  takes  the  position  that 

the  reaction  of  the  subject-consciousness  is  a  reaction  as  a  whole,  and  self- 
apprehension  will  be  a  function  of  this  mode  of  reaction If  we  are 

sure  of  our  self -activity,  we  have  that  assurance  because  we  grasp  it  in  an  act 
of  immediate  intuition."    It  cannot  be  disputed,  then,  that  we  know  the  fact 

of  our  self-activity If  in  the  reactive  consciousness,  jW/-activity,  and 

not  simply  activity  that  has  no  label,  is  revealed,  then  it  is  clear  that  we  have 
a  qualification  of  the  content  as  a  whole  which  renders  it  not  merely  a  that, 
but  a  what.'"  The  fact  that  the  activity  is  taking  the  form  of  a  self  shows  that 
it  is  not  formless,  but  is  defining  itself  as  a  whole.  This  being  conceded,  it 
follows  that  there  may  be  a  mode  of  knowing  which  consists  in  defining  a 
content  as  an  indivisible  whole,  whose  representation  cannot  for  that  reason  be 
achieved  piecemeal  or  broken  up  into  bits.  And  if  this  much  be  granted,  as 
we  think  it  must,  the  impossibility  of  reducing  self-consciousness  to  the 
definiteness  of  objective  representation  has  been  accounted  for;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  possibility  of  another  type  of  knowing,  to  which  this  content  is 
amenable,  is  left  open.*^ 

This  point  from  Professor  Ormond's  book  has  been  quoted  at 
length  because  it  points  out  very  clearly  that  the  categories  of 
description  are  not  large  or  intensive  enough  to  cover  the  material 
in  the  self -consciousness;  while  the  outcome  leads  one's  thought 
directly  to  appreciation,  as  it  seems  to  have  done  his,  when  on 
p.  268  he  says : 

The  soul  is  not  conscious  of  itself  as  standing  alone,  or  as  including  and 
responding  to  the  agency  of  its  other.  The  fact  of  collision,  which  is  the  most 
external  phenomenon  of  social  relationships,  we  have  seen  to  be  essentially 
internal  and  leading  to  internal  modifications  of  the  colliding  elements.  It  is 
this  intcrnalness  of  the  social  situation,  entering  as  it  does,  as  a  real  moment, 
into  self-consciousness,  that  exerts  the  profoundly  modifying  influence  on  the 
soul's  sense  of  its  own  agency  of  which  we  have  spoken  above. 

This  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  self  of  its  own  agency  as 
including  and  responding  to  the  agency  of  its  other  is  essentially 

*  Italics  mine.  "  Italics  his.  "  Op.  cit.,  p.  255. 
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appreciative.  Furthermore,  as  the  consciousness  of  interactivity 
develops,  each  phase  of  its  development  has  a  more  particular 
significance  and  deeper  meaning  for  us;  and  it  is  this  meaning 
that  cannot  be  gotten  by  description.  The  whole  process  is  stated 
in  internal  terms  as  being  the  only  adequate  ones,  and  thus  is 
beyond  pure  description.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
this  is  not  to  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  consciousness  of  self  is 
altogether  an  appreciative  process.  It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  all 
that  we  are  contending  for  is  that  it  hicludes  appreciation  as  one 
of  its  essential  moments. 

Now,  to  get  practically  the  same  conclusion  from  another 
point  of  view,  let  us  see  what  Professor  Wundt  has  to  tell  us  upon 
this  topic.    He  holds  that 

as  there  are  always  some  muscles  in  a  state  either  of  tension  or  of  activity,  it 
follows  that  we  never  lack  a  sense,  either  dim  or  clear,  of  the  positions  or 

movements  of  our  own  body This  permanent  sense,  moreover,  has  the 

peculiarity  that  we  are  aware  of  our  power,  at  any  moment,  voluntarily  to 
arouse  any  of  its  ingredients.  We  excite  the  sensations  of  movement  imme- 
diately by  such  impulses  of  the  will  as  shall  arouse  the  movements  themselves ; 
and  we  excite  the  visual  and  tactile  feelings  of  our  body  by  the  voluntary 
movement  of  our  organs  of  sense.  So  we  come  to  conceive  this  permanent 
mass  of  feeling  as  immediately  or  remotely  subject  to  our  will,  and  call  it  the 
consciousness  of  our  self." 

It  would  seem  legitimate  from  this  to  hold  that,  since  the  feeling 
of  —  might  we  call  it  —  muscular  potential  is  always  internal,  not 
directly  to  be  imparted  to  any  other,  it  is  unique  for  each  indi- 
vidual, and  therefore  appreciative. 

The  foregoing  discussion  would  tend  to  show  that  whatever 
the  psychological  doctrine  of  the  self  may  be,  if  it  is  at  all 
adequate,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  some  appreciative  ele- 
ment. It  might  be  added,  in  this  connection,  that  such  exceed- 
ingly definite  experiences  of  the  self  as  that  involved  in  pure 
thought-activities  are  not  even  approached  by  this  notion  of 
muscular  potential.  Now,  if  there  is  an  appreciative  moment 
present  in  this  low,  vague  stage  of  the  self-notion,  how  much 
more  so  is  it  necessary  in  the  higher  consciousness  of  the  self 
involved  in  such  thought-processes !  Moreover,  self-consciousness 

"  Physiologische  Psychologic,  ad  ed.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  217-19. 
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reaches  a  very  high  degree  of  intensity  in  the  higher  forms  of 
social  intercourse.  To  sum  up,  the  conclusions  of  this  part  up  to 
this  point  might  be  said  to  be  two.  In  the  first  place,  the  principle 
of  consciousness  of  kind  was  found  to  contain  the  self-notion  as  a 
necessary  and  essential  elemWt.^'  The  self,  furthermore,  was 
found  to  demand  more  than  the  application  of  descriptive  cate- 
gories in  order  to  have  an  adequate  characterization  —  not  to 
mention  even  explanation;  thus  making  appreciation  one  of  its 
essential  moments.  The  conclusion  here  is,  then,  that  from  these 
two  arguments  taken  together  we  are  justified  in  maintaining  that 
consciousness  of  kind  does  and  must  include  appreciation  in  order 
to  be  a  consciousness  of  kind. 

The  consideration  of  consciousness  of  kind  will  continue  with 
a  more  or  less  general  examination  of  some  of  the  other  elements 
of  the  principle  as  defined  by  Professor  Giddings,  to  find  out 
whether  they  also  involve  appreciation.  We  will  therefore,  with- 
out any  further  preamble,  plunge  directly  into  the  argument,  fol- 
lowing, to  a  great  extent,  the  order  of  the  statement  of  the  ele- 
ments in  Professor  Giddings'  definition  cited  above.^* 

We  read  in  the  definition  that  consciousness  of  kind  is  a 
"  pleasurable  state  of  mind."  In  the  above-mentioned  preface  the 
author  states  that  he  has  had  some  difficulty  in  selecting  a  proper 
name  for  this  principle,  owing  to  the  fact  that  neither  perception 
nor  feeling  might  be  omitted ;  for  a  "  consciousness  of  kind  that 
includes  feeling  with  perception  is  dynamic."  ^^  This  shows  the 
gjeat  importance  of  feeling  in  making  the  principle  a  dynamic  one. 
That  this  is  desirable  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  holds  conscious- 
ness of  kind  to  be  the  cause  of  all  social  activities  which  are  intelli- 
gent and  conscious,  and  not  merely  automatic  or  impulsive.*' 
The  fact  of  the  stress  put  upon  feeling  as  a  constituent  in  this 
principle,  which  is  g^ven  as  the  cause  of  consciously  social  activi- 
ties, leads  one  to  compare  this  with  what  Professor  Ormond  says : 

*  In  fact,  if  the  self-notion  it  not  permitted  as  a  moment  in  it,  consciousness 
of  kind  becomes  an  absurdity. 

**  Vide  p.  49. 

*  Principles  of  Sociology.  Preface  to  3d  ed.,  p.  adv. 
"  Elements  of  Sociology,  p.  66. 
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The  complete  realization  of  the  social  consciousness  in  which  the  agencies 
of  the  self  and  not-self  become  mutually  inclusive,  is  a  consummation  in  which 
the  dynamic  consciousness  is  transcended,  and  the  principle  of  comprehension 

is  reached  in  the  intuition  of  the  aesthetic  consciousness It  is  in  this 

aesthetic  experience  that  the  subject's  self-intuition  completes  itself." 

Getting  behind  a  small  detail  in  terminology,  we  see  the  funda- 
mental similarity,  though  the  former  would  hardly  care  to  admit 
the  implications  which  the  latter  expresses.  It  brings  out,  how- 
ever, an  important  consideration  in  the  argument  for  the  presence 
of  appreciation  in  the  principle.  It  is  here  also  that  the  worth- 
element,  which  we  have  seen  is  appreciative,  would  appear  in 
consciousness  of  kind. 

Consciousness  of  kind  is  further  said  to  be  the  "  perception  of 
resemblance."  But  it  is  more  than  this  when  we  come  to  examine 
it.  Certain  differences  between  ourselves  and  others  are  felt  or 
perceived.  We  should  have  no  sense  of  our  own  individuality  as 
apart  from  the  others,  if  we  had  only  this  perception  of  resem- 
blance and  nothing  else.  There  must  be  some  consciousness  of 
some  central  point  of  departure  for  the  judgment  of  resemblance. 
There  must,  furthermore,  be  reflection  upon  this  perception  of 
identity  behind  difference.  Take  an  anthropoid  ape,  for  example ; 
man  will  not  have  any  consciousness  of  kind  with  it.  But  why 
not  ?  The  ape  has  many  similarities  of  bodily  structure,  he  walks 
upright,  and  so  on.  As  to  his  mental  make-up,  he  imitates  with 
ease  human  actions  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  other 
sort  of  animal  to  imitate;  there  is  a  great  display  of  affection  by 
the  simian  mother  toward  her  offspring ;  she  embraces  it  as  would 
a  human  mother ;  and  so,  why  is  there  no  consciousness  of  kind  ? 
It  will  be  answered  that  reflection  upon  such  similarities  and 
differences  would  never  bring  a  consciousness  of  kind,  since  that 
almost  intangible  feeling  which  seems  to  be  present  in  conscious- 
ness of  kind,  as  found  in  the  human  mind,  would  be  absent ;  and 
then,  too,  the  resemblances  are  not  sufficiently  exact.  When  asked 
what  is  the  criterion  upon  which  is  based  the  judgment  of  insuffi- 
ciency, the  judgment  will  be  found  to  be  based  largely  upon  the 
principle  of  sufficient  reason;  i.  e.,  the  criterion  by  which  the 

"  Op.  Cit..  p.   2S2. 
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reasons  for  saying  that  the  similarities  are  too  few  and  the  differ- 
ences too  great  is  accepted  by  ourselves  for  true  on  the  streng^i 
merely  of  the  d^ree  of  conviction  that  they  occasion  within  us. 
The  principle  is  rather  one  of  philosophical  thought,  and,  as  a 
criterion,  would  scarcely  be  admitted  by  physical  science.  An 
extreme  empirical  sociologist  might  answer  that  there  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  kind  present  in  the  case  cited,  but  merely  of  a  lower 
degree  than  the  consciousness  of  kind  which  prevails  among 
human  beings.  We  would  answer  him  by  saying  that  an  analysis 
of  consciousness  in  both  cases  will  reveal  something  unique  in  the 
consciousness  of  kind  involved  in  the  case  of  human  beings,  and 
so  different  in  quality  from  that  involved  in  observing  the  ape. 
The  judgment  involved  in  consciousness  of  kind  among  men  is 
entirely  unlike  the  judgments  upon  the  other  objects  of  conscious- 
ness. There  is  even  a  qualitative  difference  in  the  consciousness 
of  kind  felt  by  individuals  in  a  certain  social  stratum  toward 
others  of  a  different  position.  The  average  man  feels,  e.  g.,  a  cer- 
tain indefinable  difference  between  himself  and  a  colored  man. 
How  much  greater,  therefore,  must  be  the  feeling  of  uniqueness 
when  the  consciousness  of  kind  between  individuals  of  a  high 
social  stratum  is  compared  with  that  which,  it  would  be  claimed, 
does  exist  between  them  and  animals!  There  is  found  to  be  some- 
thing unique  in  the  judgment  of  kind  for  which  the  ordinary 
judgments  of  science  are  entirely  inadequate.  So  here  ag^n  we 
are  led  to  an  appreciative  point  of  view. 

An  example  of  sympathetic  insight  —  one  of  the  elements  of 
consciousness  of  kind  —  might  be  gotten  from  the  testimony  of 
musicians  who  say  that  to  hear  a  great  artist  render  a  difficult 
composition  gives  them  more  pleasure,  perhaps,  than  it  does 
those  who  have  not  tried  to  play  it.  They  realize  the  difficulties 
that  have  been  overcome,  the  fine  shadings  in  interpretation,  and 
the  technique  that  the  artist  has  displayed,  and  consequently  the 
performance  means  much  more  to  them.  Does  this  not  involve  a 
certain  community  of  consciousness  between  performer  and 
hearer?  Can  we  not  see  here  a  direct  application  of  the  same 
principle  in  sociological  explanation?  The  performer's  achieve- 
ment has  richer  significance  as  the  hearer  has  richer  musical  con- 
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tent  into  which  to  receive  it;  and,  just  so,  the  actions  of  an  indi- 
vidual in  a  society  will  mean  much  more,  and  in  fact  attain  their 
true  significance,  only  when,  in  the  first  place,  we  who  try  to 
explain  and  interpret  that  act  recognize  that  they  have  the  same 
sort  of  processes  as  ourselves,  i,  e.,  when  we  recognize  that  they 
are  of  like  kind  with  ourselves,  and  when  we  interpret  what  they 
have  done  in  terms  of  our  own  inner  content.  Another  example 
of  this  can  be  taken  from  common  life,  when  one  person  says  of 
the  action  of  another :  "  I  cannot  understand  why  he  did  that." 
This  means  that  the  one  cannot  conceive  of  himself  acting  in  the 
given  way  under  similar  circumstances.  It  seems  to  me  that  here 
the  heightened  enjoyment  as  well  as  comprehension  —  for  we  are 
told  that  consciousness  of  kind  is  a  pleasurable  state  as  well  —  is  a 
direct  result  of  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  other's  actions, 
and  that  this  contention  is  directly  supported  by  the  argument  in 
Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  the  Moral  Sentiments}^  That  sym- 
pathy is  important  in  consciousness  of  kind  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Professor  Giddings  mentions  it  twice  in  his  definition :  first 
as  organic  sympathy,  and  then  as  conscious  and  reflective  sym- 
pathy. How  nearly  reflective  sympathy  and  appreciation  are 
related  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  modem  doctrines  of  appre- 
ciation seem  to  have  had  their  source  historically  in  Adam  Smith's 
doctrine  of  sympathy. 

Professor  Bain  speaks  of 

the  characteristic  moment  of  the  s)Tnpathetic  impulse  —  the  being  laid  hold  of 
and  engrossed  by  those  suggested  feelings  as  connected  with  another  person; 
the  taking  that  person  altogether  into  our  own  mental  grasp,  to  the  setting 
aside  of  our  own  personality." 

T.  H.  Green  says : 

Sympathy  involves  such  a  conceived  identity  or  unity  in  difference  between 
the  spectator's  own  person  and  the  other  that  the  same  impression  in  being 
determined  also  by  the  consciousness  of  the  other  is  an  "  alter-ego."  Thus 
sympathy  ....  is  found  to  involve  the  determination  between  pleasure  and 
pain,  not  merely  by  self-consciousness,  but  by  the  self -consciousness  which  is 
also  self-identification  with  another.** 

"Vol.  I,  Part  I,  sec.  i.  '* Emotions  and  Will,  p.  121. 

^  I nir eduction  to  Hume,  Vol.  II,  sec.  40. 
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Neither  of  these  statements  is  to  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 
subject  has  lost  consciousness  of  himself  as  opposed  to  the  object 
in  the  state  of  identification;  for  he  has  not,  as  Green's  phrase 
"  or  unity  in  difference  "  shows.  He  comes  to  recognize  himself 
in  the  object.  With  these  statements  of  the  reflectively  sympa- 
thetic consciousness  before  us,  we  can  say  that,  consequently,  the 
constituent  element  of  consciousness  of  kind  which  involves 
reflective  sympathy,  involves  a  moment  of  appreciation  for  the 
above  characterization  of  sympathy,  certainly  brings  in  apprecia- 
tion in  the  state  of  the  partial  identification  of  his  own  person  with 
that  of  the  other. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  how  we  come  to  know  and  affirm 
other  individuals  than  ourselves,  Professor  Ormond  answers  that 
it  is  not  alone  inference  from  external  signs,  but  we  are  told  that 
the  self  "  is  essentially  a  socius"  which  includes  the  other  within 
itself,  and  therefore,  "  in  the  act  in  which  the  soul  asserts  itself,  it 
also  posits  its  other ;  that  is  another  individual."  **  Now,  the  fact 
that  the  self  and  the  other  are  posited  already  shows  the  appre- 
ciative nature  of  the  matter.  He  goes  on,  furthermore,  to  point 
out  that  from  this  just  mentioned  "positing"  of  the  other 
together  with  the  self  it  would  follow  that  the  individual's  envi- 
ronment ought  altogether  to  appear  to  him  to  be  other  selves. 
This  is  very  evident  in  child-life,  where  the  distinction  between 
persons  and  things  is  not  made;  e.  g.,  when  the  child  strikes  the 
chair  against  which  it  stubbed  its  toe.  The  distinction  begins  to 
arise,  however,  through  actual  trial  and  error,  through  experience 
which  will  teach  us  that  some  individuals  with  which  we  come 
in  contact  are  not  persons,  but  things.  This  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  persons  and  things  disappears  as  consciousness 
of  self  appears.  The  judgments  about  persons  will  be  felt  to  be 
different  from  those  about  things,  with  the  result  that  judgments 
about  persons  have  that  uniqueness  about  them  which  we  cannot 
exactly  describe,  and  which  has  been  mentioned  before. 

Might  we  not,  by  this  time,  analyze  consciousness  of  kind  as 
a  psychosis  in  which  the  individual  who  is  conscious  of  kind- 
possesses  this  consciousness,  not  by  completely  identifying  him- 

*•  op.  cit.,  pp.  277  ff. 
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self  with  the  other,  but  by  attributing  to  the  other  certain  pro- 
cesses like  his  own,  and  which  he  feels  are  individual  in  that  other, 
but  the  correspondents  of  which  are  also  individual  in  himself? 
He  has  certain  processes  which  he  recognizes  as  being  his  own; 
but  among  those  which  are  his  own  he  feels  that  there  are  some 
the  like  of  which  might  be  possessed  by  other  individuals,  and  so 
on  such  a  basis  he  judges  the  others  to  be  of  like  kind  with  him- 
self. It  might  be  asked:  But  in  what  way  does  he  come  to 
attribute  —  or,  to  use  Professor  Giddings'  term,  "eject"  —  those 
certain  processes  into  the  other  individuals,  and  thus  get  con- 
sciousness of  kind  ?  It  seems  probable  that  the  process  of  ejection 
would  take  place  upon  seeing  the  other  individual  react  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  given  individual  would  himself  react  upon 
certain  processes  which  he  feels  to  be  a  part  of  himself. 

This  analysis  of  the  consciousness  of  kind  as  having  an 
internal,  and  therefore  appreciative,  moment  is  merely  a  prelimi- 
nary to,  yet  substantiated  by.  Professor  Ormond's  exceedingly 
acute  statement  of  the  origin  of  consciousness  of  kind,  when  he 
holds  that 

The  dialectic  of  the  social  consciousness  is  one  in  which  the  subject  or  self 
develops  into  a  socius.  This  may  be  called  the  subject-moment  of  the  activity. 
But  the  dialectic  would  not  be  conceivable  if  it  did  not  include  also  a  moment 
of  objective  activity  which  is  determinative  of  the  nature  of  the  other.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  situation  is  that  it  is  a  compound  dualism;  the  subject 
determination  resulting  in  a  self  that  is  a  socius,  while  the  object  determina- 
tion in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  moment  of  self  is  included,  results  in  an 
object  or  other  that  is  a  self.  The  whole  social  situation  must  include,  then, 
the  representation  of  a  subject  that  is  a  socms  in  dialectical  relations  with  an 
object  or  other  that  is  a  social  self,  and  the  dialectic  will  be  simply  the  recipro- 
cal or  interacting  relations  of  these  self-terms  in  which  each  not  only  dis- 
tinguishes itself  from  its  other  in  the  fundamental  differentiation  of  the  self 
from  its  object  or  not-self,  but  also  identifies  itself  with  its  other  in  the  sense 
or  notion  of  kind.  In  short,  the  social  situation  is  a  modification  of  the  general 
psychic  situation  brought  about  by  the  incorporation  into  consciousness  of  the 
sense  or  notion  of  kind." 

In  view  of  this  he  observes  that  we  subjectively  apprehend  the  self 
that  includes  the  other.    This  is  without  question  appreciation. 
Someone  might  say  that  the  social  relationship  is  not  such  a 

"Op.  cit.,  p.  39a. 
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complex  process  at  all.  Such  a  complex  psychological  doctrine  is 
by  no  means  a  requisite  for  the  present  contention.  Suppose  the 
social  relationship  is  regarded  as  something  much  simpler  than 
this,  as  simply  a  man-to-man  intercourse  without  any  thought  of 
my  notion  of  myself  as  including  a  notion  of  another,  and  so  on. 
Going  on  this  simple  notion  of  social  relationship,  what  would  be 
the  essential  criterion  on  the  basis  of  which  the  consciousness  of 
kind  is  asserted?  This  would  be  found  to  be  in  a  conscious  give- 
and-take  process  in  which  the  medium  of  exchange  is  thoughts. 
Just  as  soon  as  you  throw  out  some  thought  and  it  brings  a 
response  from  someone  else,  just  so  soon  do  you  recognize  him  to 
be  of  like  kind  with  yourself,  since  your  own  thought  is,  so  to 
speak,  directly  reflected  back  to  you;  i.  e.,  their  reaction  transmits 
thought-content  to  you.  Animals  do  not  give  back  a  single 
thought.  It  is  this  conscious  give-and-take  process,  this  com- 
munity of  thought,  that  binds  people  together;  that  makes  ejective 
interpretation  more  than  mere  imagination ;  that  gives  ejection  its 
validity.  This  response  is  not  indirect,  but  direct,  since  it  takes 
place  directly  upon  my  own  action.  It  is  this  direct  and  similar 
response  to  our  thought  that  furnishes  us  with  a  criterion  of 
judging  others  as  of  like  kind  with  ourselves.  If  the  objection  to 
the  preceding  analysis  of  the  social  relationship  was  that  it  was 
too  involved  and  abstract,  it  cannot  hold  here ;  for  nothing  can  be 
more  intimate,  more  concrete,  than  the  recognition  of  another  by 
your  throwing  out  a  thought,  and  his  immediate  return  of  it  to 
you  in  slightly  changed  form.  When  we  try  to  explain  it,  how- 
ever, no  matter  how  simple  and  direct  it  may  seem,  it  will  be 
found  to  require  more  than  physical  tendencies  for  its  explanation. 
This  is  directly  supported  by  Professor  Royce's  basing  the 
judgment  of  the  reality  of  other  individuals  —  our  fellows  —  and 
therefore  individuals  like  ourselves,  upon  a  value- judgment,  upon 
appreciation.    He  says : 

Our  fellows  are  known  to  be  real  and  to  have  an  inner  life,  because  they 
are  for  each  of  us  the  endless  treasury  of  more  ideas.  They  answer  our  ques- 
tions; they  tell  us  news;  they  make  comments;  they  pass  judgments;  they 
express  novel  combinations  of  feelings ;  they  relate  to  us  stories ;  they  argue 
with  us  and  take  counsel  with  us.    Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  a  form  still  nearer 
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that  demanded  by  our  Fourth  Conception  of  Being,  our  fellows  furnish  us 
with  the  constantly  needed  supplement  to  our  own  frag^mentary  meanings* 

Our  fellows,  he  would  think,  have  value  for  us,  since  they  fill  out 
our  i>artially  fulfilled  meanings;  i.  e.,  we  appeal  to  them,  since  we 
have  a  need  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  meanings,  with  the  result 
that  the  reality  of  others  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  is 
asserted  on  the  basis  of  a  judgment  of  value,  or  an  appreciative 
judgment. 

Professor  Giddings  says : 

All  knowledge  proceeds  through  comparison  of  the  unknown  with  the 
known.  This  is  simply  one  form  of  the  method  of  least  effort.  In  the  opening 
chapter  of  this  book  it  was  shown  that  classification  enables  us  to  extend  our 
knowledge  to  a  degree  that  would  be  utterly  impossible  if  we  had  no  other 
means  of  dealing  with  new  experiences  but  that  of  carrying  every  detail  con- 
sciously in  mind.  Classification,  then,  is  one  of  the  methods  that  follow  from 
the  law  of  least  effort. 

And  this  is  the  procedure  that  is  followed  when  individuals  interpret  one 

another    in    terms    of   themselves Discovering   that    certain    of    their 

acquaintances  in  certain  particulars  are  very  like  themselves;  ....  that  yet 
others  are  but  little  like  themselves,  save  in  those  human  qualities  that  mark 
the  entire  species  of  mankind,  they  quickly  form  mental  classes  that  are  based 
upon  these  degrees  of  resemblance.  This  interpretation  of  others  in  terms  of 
one's  self  may  be  called  ejective  interpretation.  The  word  "  eject "  means  a 
mental  image  of  another  which  is  derived  largely  from  one's  experiences  of 
one's  self.  [In  such  a  process,  in  the  child  for  example]  the  child  has  mentally 
thrown  himself  into  the  perceived  object,  and  he  understands  it  because  he  has 
done  so. 

Thus,  all  interpretation  of  our  fellow-beings  is  ejective.  It  proceeds 
through  a  comparison  of  themselves  and  ourselves  in  which  the  various  points 
of  resemblance  and  of  difference  are  observed  and  classified.  Ejective  inter- 
pretation is  the  intellectual  element  in  the  consciousness  of  kind,  which, 
therefore,  is  so  far  simply  a  consequence  of  the  law  that  mental  activity  follows 
the  line  of  least  effort.** 

In  this  rather  lengthy  quotation  it  is  seen  that  Professor 
Giddings  apparently  recogpnizes  the  fact  that  by  conforming  closely 
to  the  demand  of  some  sociologists,  that  classification  is  the  method, 
and  the  only  method,  for  sociological  investigation,  his  sociology 
would  altogether  lack  any  real  explanation  and  interpretation  of 

"The  World  and  the  Individual,  2d  Sen,  p.  172. 
**  Elements  of  Sociology,  pp.  341  ff. 
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the  processes  which  he  undertook  to  explain.  Therefore,  to  be 
consistent  with  his  general  scientific  position,  and  yet  to  give  such 
explanation  of  the  facts  as  their  nature  seems  to  demand,  he  sub- 
sumes this  principle  of  ejective  interpretation,  which  he  says  is 
the  intellectual  element  of  consciousness  of  kind,  under  the  rubric 
of  classification;  and  thus  he  would  retain  the  approval  of  the 
above-mentioned  thinkers. 

But  let  us  see  what  this  "ejective  interpretation"  involves. 
Professor  Giddings  says  that  it  is  the  interpretation  of  others  in 
terms  of  one's  self.  But  the  processes  which  each  individual 
recognizes  as  his  own  have  a  certain  "warmth"  and  an 
" at-homeness "  that  no  other  processes  have;  they  are  internal. 
They  are  not  only  internal,  but  are  also  unique  and  individual; 
for  no  one  else  can  have  just  those  processes,  nor  can  they  be 
transferred  in  an  unchanged  state  to  anyone  else.  Therefore  in 
this  subjective  interpretation  there  is  an  internal  principle 
involved.  We  appreciate  rather  than  observe  the  other  man's 
action.  If  we  were  to  stay  with  classification,  then  mere  observa- 
tion would  be  sufficient.  Professor  Giddings,  though  he  does  not 
explicitly  say  so,  shows  by  his  actions  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
classification,  and  wants  deeper  insight  into  the  phenomena;  and 
the  means  of  getting  this  he  finds  to  be  ejective  interpretation, 
which,  we  see,  must  and  does  involve  this  appreciative  element  — 
an  element  which  cannot  be  put  within  the  bounds  which  classify- 
ing science  has  set  itself.  It  is  further  significant  to  note  that 
the  term  "  interpretation  "  has  come  to  mean,  not  merely  causal 
reference,  but  a  process  which  is  deeper,  which  involves  apprecia- 
tion. The  conclusion  gotten  from  this  particular  starting-point, 
and  based  directly  upon  the  remarks  of  a  sociologist,  is  entirely  the 
same  as  that  gotten  from  general  considerations  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  X,  pp.  370,  371.  Furthermore, 
in  the  light  of  this,  when  he  says  that  this  ejective  interpreta- 
tion "proceeds  through  a  com|>arison  of  themselves  and  our- 
selves in  which  the  various  points  of  resemblance  and  difference 
are  observed  and  classified,"  we  see  that  also  the  comparison 
through  the  observation  of  resemblance  and  difference  is  an 
appreciative  process,  since  it  involves  the  appreciative  apprehen- 
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sion  of  others  in  terms  of  ourselves  through  which,  and  through 
which  only,  this  resemblance  can  become  conscious. 

But  this  conclusion  as  to  the  appreciative  nature  of  ejective 
interpretation  not  only  has  value  for  us  from  the  fact  that  it 
supports  the  general  contention  of  the  whole  of  the  present  paper, 
but  has  a  more  immediate  application.  Professor  Giddings  has 
said  that  this  ejective  interpretation  "  is  the  intellectual  element  in 
consciousness  of  kind."  Then,  since  it  is  a  constitutive  element 
of  consciousness  of  kind,  and  since  it  has  been  shown  to  be  appre- 
ciative, we  can  now  see  that,  from  this  point  of  view  also,  the 
principle  of  consciousness  of  kind  contains  an  element  of  appre- 
ciation; thus  showing  that  what  the  first  part  of  the  paper  con- 
tended should  and  must  exist  in  sociological  explanation,  if  it  is 
to  be  adequate,  really  does  exist  in  Professor  Giddings'  principle 
of  consciousness  of  kind,  though  not  admitted  by  its  author. 

When  we  contend  that  the  consciousness  of  kind  has  in  it  a 
considerable  element  of  appreciation,  we  are  by  no  means  repeat- 
ing the  old  criticism  that  the  principle  is  a  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion. We  have  at  all  times  implicitly,  if  not  explicitly,  affirmed 
that  it  is  a  very  real  principle,  a  potent  factor  in  social  phenomena. 
What  is  argued  for  is  that  this  force  or  principle,  call  it  what  you 
will,  does  contain  appreciation  as  an  essential  and  constitutive 
moment.  We  do  not  question  at  all  the  right  of  sociology  to  be 
called  a  separate  branch  of  learning,  nor  do  we  hold  that  sociology 
is  a  metaphysic.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  hold  that 
consciousness  of  kind  is  exclusively  appreciative;  but  what  is 
insisted  upon  here  is  that  sociology  does  contain  —  and,  if  it 
would  be  adequate  to  the  facts  that  it  is  called  upon  to  interpret, 
must  contain  —  a  metaphysical  element. 

IMITATION. 

M.  Gabriel  Tarde  agrees  with  Professor  Giddings  in  holding 
to  the  necessity  of  having  a  psychic  principle  central  in  socio- 
logical explanation.  He  would,  however,  hold  that  it  is  imitation 
which  explains  societary  phenomena.  Linguistic,  legislative, 
judicial,  political,  industrial,  artistic,  and  similar  developments, 
customs  of  life  and  of  dress — all  these  have  arisen  through  imi- 
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tation,  and  trains  of  imitations,  of  original  inventions.  These 
inventions,  in  turn  —  at  least  most  of  them  —  have  arisen  as  a 
result  of  previous  chains  of  imitations.  In  his  Laws  of  Imito 
tion  ^*  he  advances  many  facts  to  substantiate  his  point.  It  will 
now  be  our  problem  to  search,  as  briefly  as  possible,  for  some 
metaphysical  element  either  in  it  or  involved  by  it. 

His  definition  of  the  term  "  imitation "  certainly  does  not 
smack  of  the  appreciative  when  he  says : 

I  have  always  given  it  a  very  precise  and  characteristic  meaning:  that  of 
the  action  at  a  distance  of  one  mind  upon  another,  and  of  action  which  consists 
of  a  quasi-photographic  reproduction  of  a  cerebral  image  upon  the  sensitive 
plate  of  another  brain.** 

When  we  examine  this  critically,  we  find  that  he  has  accounted 
only  for  the  purely  sensory  side  of  imitation.  But  how  about  the 
motor  side  ?  He  has  said  that  it  is  a  "  quasi-photographic  repro- 
duction of  a  cerebral  image  upon  the  sensitive  plate  of  another 
brain."  How  can  this  be  imitation  unless  there  is  some  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  possessor  of  the  "  sensitive  plate "  toward 
actually  working  out  that  impression?  There  certainly  must  be 
some  activity  if  imitation  is  to  become  social.  Such  a  purely 
sensory  process  would  be  entirely  inadequate  to  produce  any  social 
activities,  and  therefore  such  a  sensory  principle  cannot  be  taken 
to  be  a  sociological  one,  for,  unsupplemented,  it  would  explain 
nothing  at  all.  For  example,  such  an  impression  would  not  give 
an  imitative  basis  for  the  later  desires  or  inventions  —  for  the 
present  letting  alone  the  question  as  to  where  the  original  desires 
and  inventions  which  gave  rise  to  the  first  chains  of  imitation 
came  from. 

M.  Tarde  thinks  that,  before  there  is  an  imitation  of  some 
invention  in  the  individual,  there  is  a  clash  of  two  alternatives, 
one  of  which  is  the  old  action  satisfying  the  want.  After  the  indi- 
vidual has  adopted  this,  then  only  can  social  imitation  begin.*^ 
This  raises  the  question  as  to  what  are  the  criteria  upon  the  basis 
of  which  these  choices  are  made.  He  says  somewhere  that  they 
are  utility  and  truth.    This  demands  that  you  should  ask,  in  try- 

•Tarde,  Laws  of  Imitation,  translated  by  E.  C.  Parsons  (New  York,   1903). 
**HHd..  p.  xiv.  *'Ibid.,  p.  165. 
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ing  to  explain  sociological  facts,  wherein  truth  consists,  and  we 
are,  it  would  seem,  in  a  metaphysical  question.  Nor  can  I  see  how 
sociological  explanation  can  avoid  asking  itself  such  a  question, 
i.  e.,  as  to  the  criteria  of  social  choice.  Professor  Gidding^ 
realizes  this  very  clearly  when  he  says  that  the  sociologist  has 
three  main  quests.    They  are : 

First,  he  must  try  to  discover  the  conditions  that  determine  mere  aggre- 
gation and  concourse.     Secondly,  he  must  try  to  discover  the  law  of  social 

choices Thirdly,  he  must  discover  also  the  law  that  governs  the  natural 

selection  and  survival  of  choices.** 

Though  the  mode  of  expression  is  somewhat  different,  the  prob- 
lems that  Professor  Giddings  suggests  would  largely  involve  what 
is  spoken  of  here.  Thus,  from  this  point  of  view,  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  metaphysical  moment  directly  involved  in  M.  Tarde's 
principle. 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  sort  of  imitation  which  M.  Tarde  puts 
at  the  center  of  sociological  explanation,  we  shall  find  that  imita- 
tion cannot  at  all  be  a  final  term,  since  it  is  a  term  of  process,  and 
altogether  leaves  out  of  court  the  consideration  of  a  point  of 
departure  for  that  process,  through  which  the  process  is  deter- 
mined. Imitation  is  in  no  wise  a  real  causal  principle  of  socio- 
logical interpretation  and  explanation.  It  is  merely  the  process 
whereby  this  interpretation  not  alone  takes  place,  but  also  is  made 
possible.  When  M.  Tarde  shows  how  a  multitude  of  social  phe- 
nomena come  into  being  by  imitation,  he  has  in  reality  only 
described  a  process.  When  he  has  said  that  imitation  explains 
the  rise  of  many  happenings  in  association,  what  he  really  has 
done  is  to  give  a  descriptive  formula  of  the  means  by  which  those 
phenomena  are  what  they  are,  and  has  in  no  wise  explained  their 
real  origin  or  interpreted  their  meaning.  He  seems  to  have  aimed 
at  interpretation;  but  that  is  possible  only  when  we  add  to  his 
process  of  imitation  that  which  is  gotten  through  the  process,  and 
in  which  alone  consists  the  real  explanation  of  why  others  do  cer- 
tain things.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  supplemented  by  appre- 
ciative interpretation.  When  the  child's  father  hits  his  thumb 
with  the  hammer,  and  then  kicks  the  dog  to  let  off  some  surplus 

**  Principles  of  Sociology,  p.  20. 
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emotion,  the  child  cannot  understand  it.  He  tries  the  experiment. 
It  is  not  the  process  of  imitation  that  enables  him  to  understand 
why  the  dog  was  kicked,  but  it  is  the  result  of  that  process,  viz., 
the  experience  which  it  gives  him,  and  which  he  reads  into  his 
father's  mind ;  then  only  does  he  understand  why  the  dog  suffered. 
It  is  only  on  the  basis  of  such  ejective  interpretation  that  we  g^in 
the  real  significance  of  the  actions  of  individuals  in  relation  to 
other  individuals.    Professor  Baldwin  says : 

It  [imitation]  enables  me  —  the  child  —  to  pass  from  my  experience  of 
what  you  are,  to  an  interpretation  of  what  I  am;  and  then  from  this  fuller 
sense  of  what  I  am  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  what  you  are.* 

In  this  consideration  of  M.  Tarde's  principle,  we  might  with 
profit  recall  the  statement  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  that  "  imitation  is  a 
bald  and  partial  rendering  of  that  complex  reciprocal  reference 
which  constitutes  social  co-operation."*^®  He  says  that  a  man  hold- 
ing a  hammer  upon  a  rivet  and  another  striking  it  is  reciprocal 
reference,  but  no  one  would  call  it  imitation.  This  would  show 
that  there  is  something  more  in  the  real  imitation  found  in  socie- 
tary  fact  than  there  is  in  the  principle.  In  substantiation  of  this 
we  might  cite  the  following : 

Merely  the  fact  of  social  imitation  does  not  necessarily  make  things 
socially  available.  If  so,  my  parrot  would,  by  imitating  me,  come  into  social 
status  with  reference  to  me.  Another  factor  is  necessary  (2),  i.  e.,  imitative 
assimilation  and  growth,  whereby  what  is  imitated  is  also  organized  in  the 
individual's  own  thought,  and  imitatively  ejected  into  others." 

Here  it  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  a 
strong  advocate  of  imitation  as  a  social  principle,  of  the  fact  that 
real  imitation  is  not  altogether  an  external  process,  but  that  what 
makes  it  a  social  principle  is  the  internal  element,  the  ejective 
interpretation.  Furthermore,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we 
must  remember  that  when  the  child  imitates  his  elders  he  learns 
by  that  process  what  were  the  internal  states  which  preceded  a 
certain  reaction. 

**  Mental  Development,  p.  340. 

•*  Vide  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  X,  p.  369. 

"  Baldwin,  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,  3d  ed.,  p.  536. 
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He  reaches  his  subjective  understanding  of  the  social  copy  by  imitation, 
and  then  he  confirms  his  interpretations  by  another  imitative  act  by  which  he 
ejectively  reads  his  self-thought  into  the  persons  of  others." 

The  nature  of  ejective  interpretation  has  been  discussed  above.''* 
In  further  substantiation  of  this  position  that  a  principle  of 
imitation,  which  shall  be  an  adequate  principle  for  sociological 
explanation,  must  have  more  than  merely  external  reference,  we 
might  gather  some  testimony  from  the  psychologist. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  imitation  is  to  intro- 
duce into  one  mind  (the  imitator's)  content  that  has  been  present 
in  the  mind  of  another  (the  imitated).  It  may  be  asked  whether 
the  use  of  language  does  not  cover  this,  and  the  answer  will  be 
that  by  imitation  that  content  achieves  greater  clearness  and  more 
meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  imitator.  Professor  Stout,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  function  of  language  in  transmitting  to  the  individual, 
content  which  he  has  not  observed,  and  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  observe,  says : 

His  [the  individual's]  debt  is  not  merely  confined  to  interchange  of  ideas 
by  means  of  language.  Imitation  also  plays  a  large  part.  In  doing  or  attempt- 
ing to  do  what  others  have  done  before  him,  he  rethinks  the  thoughts  which 
have  passed  through  their  minds;  and  he  also  in  the  same  process  acquires 
novel  ideas,  inasmuch  as  imitation  is  rarely,  if  ever,  exact  reproduction  of  that 
which  is  imitated.** 

M.  Tarde  holds  that  a  great  many  social  actions  result  from 
the  imitation  of  some  great  personality.  This  imitation  appears  in 
a  form  somewhat  analogous  to  hypnotic  suggestion.  But,  as 
society  becomes  more  complex,  the  number  of  suggesting  person- 
alities increases,  with  the  result  that  a  greater  degree  of  freedom 
is  reached  in  a  "  mutual  imitation."    He  says : 

Mutual  imitation,  mutual  prestige,  or  sympathy  in  the  sense  of  Adam 
Smith,  is  produced  only  in  our  so-called  waking  life  and  among  people  who 
seem  to  exercise  no  magnetic  influence  over  one  another." 

The  sigfnificance  that  this  passage  has  for  us  is  that  he  would  make 
the  terms  "  mutual  imitation  "  and  "  sympathy  in  the  meaning  of 
Adam  Smith  "  synonymous.    This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 

"Ibid.,  p.  527.  "Vide  pp.  522  f. 

"Manual  of  Psychology,  p.  510.  "Op.  cit.,  p.  79. 
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makes  out  the  reason  for  putting  prestige  and  not  sympyathy  at  the 
basis  of  society  to  be  that  "  the  unilateral  must  have  preceded  the 
reciprocal."  Mr,  Spencer  holds  that  in  order  to  sympathize  with 
our  fellows  we  must  be  able  to  represent  to  ourselves  their  con- 
sciousness and  their  actual  mental  condition,"*®  In  this  connec- 
tion it  might  be  added  that  Professor  Ormond  thinks  that  "the 
whole  theory  of  imitation  may  be  regarded  as  a  grounding  of  this 
general  principle  by  showing  how  the  representation  of  another's 
consciousness  is  achieved."  ^"^  This  appreciative  moment  in  the 
sympathetic  consciousness  has  been  previously  commented  upon. 
The  point  that  remains  to  be  dwelt  upon  is  that  imitation  is  an 
appreciatively  descriptive  process  through  which  the  inner  experi- 
ence of  one  individual  is  enriched  through  the  indirect  transmis- 
sion of  content  from  the  inner  experience  of  another  individual. 
This  is  brought  out  forcibly  in  Professor  Ormond's  article  on  the 
"  Social  Individual "  when,  after  giving  the  example  of  the  boy 
imitating  his  father's  actions  and  learning  thereby  how  his  father 
feels,  his  conclusion  of  that  portion  of  the  argument  is : 

It  is  clear  that  the  effort  to  imitate  is  in  reality  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
boy  to  identify  himself  with  his  model,  and  that  his  identification  involves  his 
reading  himself  consciously  into  the  standpoint  of  his  model,  so  that  his  own 
consciousness  and  that  of  his  model   [as  a  result  of  the  imitation],  so  far 

forth  as  that  special  series  of  activities  is  concerned,  shall  be  the  same 

The  touch  that  makes  us  kin  is,  therefore,  an  inner  touch,  while  the  objective 
and  outer  motive  that  leads  to  the  touch  is  either  an  imitative  movement  or  a 
representation  that  is  rendered  capable  of  a  reference  to  the  inner  conscious- 
ness of  another  by  means  of  its  prior  association  with  inner  experiences  of  our 

own But  when  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  external  instruments 

to  that  of  internal  process,  we  will  find  that  we  are  able  to  enter  into  intel- 
ligible social  relations  with  our  other  only  because  our  nature  is  such  that  we 
are  able  to  draw  from  the  inner  definitions  of  our  own  consciousness  brought 
about  by  certain  objective  agencies,  a  concept  or  construct  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  other,  which  we  conceive  to  be  a  true  representation  of  his  inner  experi- 
ence, and  it  is  through  this  construct  or  representation  that  we  are  able  to 
enter  S3rmpathetically  into  his  life  and  treat  him  as  a  socius;  a  being  like 
ourselves." 

••  Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.  II,  "  Corollaries ;  "  I,  "  Sociality  and  Sym- 
pathy." 

"Psychological  Review,  VoL  VIII  (1901),  p.  37. 
"Ibid.,  pp.  36  S. 
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This  clearly  implies  ejective  interpretation  which,  we  have 
concluded,  is  appreciative.  It  would,  furthermore,  very  clearly 
bear  out  the  above  contention  that  imitation  is  only  the  process 
through  which  social  phenomena  become  diffused,  and  would  point 
out  that  imitation  is  only  the  appreciatively  descriptive  process 
whereby  an  appreciative  content  belonging  to  one  individual  is 
transferred  to  another  individual,  or,  to  state  it  more  accurately,  a 
process  whereby  a  similar  content  is  aroused.  Again,  just  as  in 
consciousness  of  kind  we  did  not  contend  that  the  appreciative 
ingredient  in  consciousness  of  kind  is  the  whole  process,  so  here 
we  do  not  assert  that  all  imitation  involves  the  appreciative 
moment,  but  we  would  assert  its  presence  in  any  imitation  where 
there  is  any  meaning  involved,  where  the  imitator  gains  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  himself  and  of  others  by  means  of  the  process. 

Finally,  does  not  the  whole  foregoing  discussion  enable  us  to 
suggest  that  Professor  Giddings  has  stated  a  very  fundamental 
truth  —  one  which  will  lie  at  the  basis  of  future  sociology — when 
he  holds  that  the  causation  involved  in  sociological  explanation  is 
more  than  merely  physical  causation,  and  also  more  than  merely 
psychical  causation ;  but  that  it  is  something  which  contains  both 
—  a  new  product,  something  unique,  viz.,  what  he  calls  socio- 
logical causation?  The  relation  of  this  sociological  to  physical 
and  psychical  causation  is,  he  says,  analogous  to  the  relation  of 
protoplasm  to  the  chemical  elements  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  etc., 
which  are  elements  in  its  make-up,  but  which  are  transcended  in 
the  new  product.  Then,  too,  we  have  seen  that  a  sociology,  if  it 
would  be  adequate,  must  contain  an  element  of  appreciation  to 
supplement  description.  This  conclusion  raises  sociology  to  a 
distinctive  and,  in  a  limited  sense,  exclusive  position  in  the  hier- 
archy of  knowledge  above  that  of  the  physical  sciences.  The  fact, 
however,  that  description  still  retains  such  a  high  degree  of 
importance  in  it  shows  that  sociology  cannot  be  fused  with  a 
metaphysics.  The  result  is  that  we  must  assign  to  sociology  a 
position  mediating  between  the  physical  sciences  and  metaphysics. 
This  is  in  no  wise  an  impossible  position,  since  the  world  of 
description  and  the  world  of  appreciation  are  not  incommensurate. 
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but  shade  one  into  the  other.  All  judgment,  considered  either 
logically  or  psychologically,  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  an  interpreta- 
tion, and  so  the  judgment  of  description  shades  imperceptibly  into 
the  judgment  of  appreciation.  It  would  seem  that  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  future  which  shall  be  the  most  fruitful  will  be  one 
which  recognizes  that  sociology  does  hold  some  such  mediating 
position,  analogous  to  that  held  by  psychology,  but  perhaps  on  a 
slightly  higher  plane,  and  one  which  accordingly  develops  a 
method  of  procedure,  a  system  of  categories,  distinctly  its  own. 

Philip  H.  Fogel. 

Princeton  University. 
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ANTIQUITY 

The  great  historic  civilizations  of  antiquity  are  known  to 
US  not  only  by  their  customs,  their  actions,  and  their  institutions, 
but  in  general  by  writings  and  inscriptions,  and  even  by  the  both 
religious  and  social  Bibles  or  encyclopaedias,  which  set  forth  the 
first  co-ordinated  conceptions  of  the  physical,  organic,  and  super- 
organic  world. 

Among  these  civilizations,  those  of  Egypt  and  China  seem  the 
most  ancient.  The  Egyptians  were  conquering  tribes  that  gradu- 
ally became  intermixed  by  conquest.  At  first  independent  of  each 
other,  these  tribes  successively  formed  principalities,  then  great 
kingdoms  (High  and  Lx>w  Egypt),  and  finally  a  single  empire 
under  the  Pharaohs.  However,  the  forms,  and  especially  the 
original  political  frontiers,  remained  always  recognizable.  They 
became  again  still  more  so  when  the  imperial  unity  tended  to  dis- 
solve. At  that  time  they  reappeared  like  the  first  layers  upon  a 
painting  when  the  superficial  layers  are  effaced.  The  nomes,  or 
administrative  divisions,  under  the  empire,  were  the  old  princi- 
palities which  were  themselves  also  composed  of  a  principal  city 
with  its  territory  consisting  of  cultivated  land,  pastures,  swamps, 
and  ponds,  just  as  the  empire  with  its  capital  and  its  varied  terri- 
tories. Why  did  these  frontiers  persist  and  reappear  at  the  close 
of  the  empire,  which  had  transformed  the  frontiers  from  nomes 
indicating  boundaries  into  administrative  and  religious  circum- 
scriptions? Why  did  these  old  divisions,  although  modified  by 
several  reconquests,  persist  still  for  a  long  time,  even  up  to  the 
Arab  conquest  ?  Evidently  for  the  reason  that  they  corresponded, 
not  to  arbitrary  limits,  but  to  social  divisions  at  once  territorial, 
genetic,  economic,  religious,  moral,  juridic,  and  political,  which 
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had  left  a  strong  imprint  upon  their  former  lineaments,  but  which, 
in  an  organization  generally  issued  from  conquest,  had  persisted 
above  all  in  their  most  rigid  and  most  fixed  aspect,  the  military- 
aspect.  The  military  and  political  frontiers,  properly  speaking, 
in  harmony  with  the  sovereignty  generally  survive  with  their 
primitive  character,  at  the  time  when  the  limits  of  the  other  social 
forces,  very  much  less  stable  by  reason  of  their  special  nature  and 
complexity,  such  as  art,  religion,  morals,  law,  and  even  those  of 
economic  life,  for  a  long  time  have  exceeded  the  strategic  frontiers 
by  which  the  public  authority  is  officially  and  nominally  circum- 
scribed. The  inverse  phenomena,  however,  may  happen,  and  the 
political  authority  may  embrace  within  its  limits  a  domain  and  a 
population  of  which  certain  parts  are  in  reality  already  removed 
from  its  influence  and  may  gravitate  within  the  sphere  of  external 
centers.  Then,  sooner  or  later,  a  displacement  of  the  political 
frontiers  will  be  inevitable  for  the  sake  of  an  effective  equilibrium 
of  the  intersocial  forces. 

Let  us  remark  that  this  great  Egyptian  civilization  v^ras 
extended  over  the  two  banks  of  the  Nile,  just  as  other  civilizations 
were  developed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  These 
rivers  of  the  most  remote  antiquity  were  no  more  barriers  than 
if  they  had  never  existed.  They  were  means  of  communication; 
and  similarly  the  little  principalities  prior  to  the  foundation  of  the 
great  empires  were  not  limited  by  the  creeks,  which  also  generally 
irrigated,  like  the  great  rivers,  homogeneous  populations  scattered 
along  the  two  banks.  Only  during  a  certain  period  of  time  did 
the  seas  and  deserts,  especially  the  latter,  serve  as  obstacles,  as 
physical  limits.  From  5000  to  about  3000  B.  C,  under  the  first 
Pharaohs,  Egypt  was  inclosed  within  physical  limits  at  the 
north,  east,  and  west  by  sea  and  desert.  Under  the  Fourth 
Dynasty  the  Pharaohs  installed  themselves  along  the  Red  Sea 
and  also  along  the  opposite  shores  of  the  gulf  which  extends  up  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  deserts  were  crossed  at  the  latter  place. 
The  oases  of  the  west  were  occupied  only  after  the  close  of  the 
Sixth  Dynasty,  and  it  was  only  after  the  Thirteenth  Dynasty  that 
Egypt  extended  above  the  second  cataract.  Then  it  crossed  tlie 
isthmus,  and  in  the  time  of  Amenophis  III  it  came  in  contact  with 
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Assyria  and  Chaldea.  The  three  powers  touched  each  other.  Their 
great  rivers  connected  them  with  the  sea.  Assyria  commanded 
the  heights,  the  sources;  the  Chaldeans,  the  plain  and  mouths  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates;  and  by  the  latter  and  the  Gulf  of 
Persia  all  these  peoples,  embraced  in  the  same  movement,  were 
connected  with  the  sea. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  between  Egypt  and 
Assyria  became  the  zone  of  contention.  Protected  by  the  moun- 
tains, Phoenicia  for  a  long  time  was  able  to  maintain  itself  along 
this  coast  and  to  develop  by  sending  out  its  merchants  into  Asia, 
into  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  along  the  Greek  coast. 

All  the  while,  as  we  see,  the  tribes  or  principalities  or  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  were  absorbed  by  one  or  another  empire,  their 
frontiers  were  transformed,  and  they  became  the  bases  of  internal 
administrative  divisions,  even  for  religious  purposes.  Further- 
more, in  proportion  as  the  general  frontiers  became  more  distant, 
the  internal  machinery  of  administration  became  specialized  and 
complicated.  Among  the  incorporated  populations  the  external 
frontiers  of  the  original  groups  were  removed,  even  between  the 
different  classes,  for  the  sake  of  substituting  therefor  a  strong 
military  organization,  administrators  and  praetors,  under  a 
supreme  head.  That  the  military  and  political  boundaries  must 
be  displaced  before  a  relative  peace  can  be  established  in  the 
interior,  the  great  Roman  peace  was  an  example  such  as  humanity 
has  not  presented  since. 

I  now  call  attention  again  to  an  important  phenomenon.  It  is 
that  great  intersocial  agitations  are  produced  especially  in  the 
frontier  zones,  which  are  not  only  military  zones,  but  also  zones 
of  commerce,  of  products,  and  of  interchange  of  ideas  between 
peoples.  In  the  military  phase  of  civilizations  these  frontier 
zones  naturally  tend  to  take  on  also  a  military  character.  But  we 
have  seen  that  the  desert  is  the  most  powerful  of  obstacles.  The 
oceans,  interior  seas,  great  rivers,  lakes,  and  creeks  first  cease 
to  present  themselves  as  obstacles.  Each  military  state  will  there- 
fore tend  to  make  its  frontier  zone  a  military  zone,  and  the  best 
means  will  be  by  transforming  this  zone  into  a  desert,  or  arti- 
ficially fortifying  it  by  concentrating  there  its  principyal  military 
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forces.  Hence  the  great  role  played  in  the  formation  of  the  modem 
powers  by  the  boundary  zones,  as  we  shall  see  particularly 
in  what  follows.  The  historic  civilizations,  prior  to  the  Graeco- 
Roman  civilization,  have  left  for  us  little  trustworthy  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  but  quite  permit  the  supposition  that  the 
practices  were  then  analogous  to  those  of  later  epochs.  When 
toward  the  middle  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  in  about  3000  B.  C, 
Osurtesen  III  established  his  frontier  at  the  rapids  of  Semneh, 
he  fortified  them.  He  had  veritable  boundary  zones  for  the  less 
stable  parts  of  the  empire,  since  later  acquisitions,  such  as  the 
boundary  zone  of  Nubia  and  the  eastern  boundary  zone,  Ethiopia, 
were  the  most  precarious  conquest  and  were  maintained  solely  by 
military  force,  which  became  at  a  certain  moment  the  center  of  a 
new  Egyptian  empire  and  the  means  of  a  reorganization  of  Egyp- 
tian unity;  just  as  in  our  day  Piedmont  and  previously  Branden- 
burg have  been  the  centers  of  the  formation  of  Italian  unity  and 
German  unity,  as  well  as  a  general  military  unity.  The  boundary 
zones  are  the  true  frontiers  of  attack  and  defense  where  the 
antagonistic  efforts  of  groups  which  tend  to  encroach  upon  each 
other  are  manifested.  When  the  boundary  zones  themselves 
happen  to  be  transformed  into  intermediate  regions  separating 
two  hostile  powers,  they  continue  their  work  as  barriers,  at  the 
same  time  acquiring  a  function  already  in  part  peaceful.  These 
are  then  what  are  called  state  buffers,  such  as  at  present  exist  in 
Asia  between  England  and  Russia,  and  in  all  the  European  zone 
which  extends  between  France  and  Germany  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Mediterranean.  The  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean constituted  a  zone  of  this  kind,  serving  as  a  closed  field 
for  the  empires  of  the  Nile,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  and  favoring 
in  an  intermittent  fashion  peaceful  and  commercial  relations. 

The  rivers  and  creeks  served  to  no  greater  extent  as  frontiers 
for  the  Chaldean  empire  than  for  Eg^t.  They  penetrated  the 
center  of  it.  At  the  east  there  were  mountains  —  limits  which 
are  always  crossed,  and  at  the  west  the  desert  of  Arabia,  the  most 
powerful  obstacle  to  expansion.  The  evolution  was  analogous 
to  that  of  Egypt.  The  first  Chaldean  cities  were  established  along 
the  lower  course  of  the  Euphrates  or  along  the  navigable  streams 
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which  were  connected  with  it.  At  first  little  independent  king- 
doms were  formed,  which  ended  by  separating  into  two  groups, 
one  at  the  north  and  the  other  at  the  south.  A  third  intermediary 
r^ion  vacillated  from  one  group  to  the  other.  At  the  south 
developed  commerce  and  industry.  At  the  north,  in  contact  with 
the  enemy,  arose  Babylon,  the  fighting  city.  Colonization  was 
made  from  south  to  north  by  advancing  up  the  rivers.  The  north 
represented  the  military  region,  which  in  accordance  with  circum- 
stances ended  by  imposing  its  domination.  The  first  treaty  known 
in  history  was  that  with  the  prince  of  Khite,  who  dominated  over 
the  western  region  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Euphrates,  where 
the  Egyptians  made  invasions  into  Assyria.  There  was  stipulated 
a  perpetual  peace,  as  in  all  of  the  later  treaties,  and  equality  and 
perfect  reciprocity  between  the  two  peoples.  It  was  at  once  a 
defensive  and  offensive  alliance,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce.  The 
double  aspect,  at  once  military  and  peaceful,  indicates  the  constant 
role  of  the  intermediate  zones,  which  are  the  battleground  of  the 
enemies  whom  they  separate,  and  at  the  same  time  countries  of 
transit.  In  the  treaty  even  the  extradition  of  criminals  was  pro- 
vided, and  also  of  refugees,  particularly  of  artisans.  These  latter 
were  obliged  to  be  extradited,  but  could  not  be  punished  by  the 
power  to  which  they  belonged.  This  treaty  dates  from  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  Rameses  II. 

This  state  of  Khite,  established  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Commagene,  expanded  more  and  more  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting itself  against  Egypt.  It  was  later  called  a  barrier,  but 
this  barrier  could  be  maintained  only  on  condition  of  being 
powerful,  and  the  role  of  the  intermediary  zones  is  not  that  of 
conquest  and  domination  within  the  area  of  the  boundary  zones. 
The  latter  are  the  real  organs  of  attack.  Accordingly,  less  than  a 
century  after  the  treaty,  the  empire  of  Khite  was  destroyed  by  an 
invasion  of  "  peoples  of  the  sea,"  i.  e.,  from  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Nothing  is  less  immobile  than  the  Orient.  Frontiers  change 
continually ;  states  rise,  expand,  decline,  become  displaced,  and  die 
without  ceasing.  In  any  case  we  do  not  see  any  one  of  the  states, 
in  the  course  of  its  development,  arrested  in  an  absolute  manner 
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in  the  face  of  purely  physical  limits.  This  is  true  even  in  the  case 
of  oceans  and  deserts,  for  when  the  group  does  not  succeed  in 
crossing  them,  sooner  or  later  a  foreign  gproup  traverses  them  and 
establishes  communication. 

The  evolution  of  China,  the  eccentricities  of  which  we  mis- 
takenly delight  to  point  out,  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  its  fundamental 
characteristics,  analogous  to  that  which  characterizes  the  forma- 
tion of  all  great  empires.  We  find  again  in  China  the  same 
subdivisions  which  we  have  already  observed,  and  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  again  to  note  elsewhere.  From  five  to  seven  adult 
individuals  form  a  family ;  five  families  constitute  a  group  with  a 
patriarch ;  five  groups  form  a  section,  with  an  assistant  of  the  sec- 
tion ;  four  sections  or  one  hundred  families  represent  a  commune, 
with  a  head-man  of  the  same,  the  designation  "  people  of  the  hun- 
dred families  "  here  reminding  us  that  the  commune  or  primitive 
community  is  at  the  base  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  empire. 
Families  and  sections  owe  each  other  reciprocal  aid  and  assistance. 
This  obligation  is  more  rigorous  in  the  family  than  in  the  section, 
and  more  rigorous  in  the  section  than  in  the  commune. 

The  extra-European  empires,  like  China,  Egypt,  ancient  Peru 
and  Mexico,  India,  Persia,  etc.,  have  followed  the  same  evolu- 
tion as  the  European  empires,  such  as  Turkey  and  Russia  and  all 
the  other  states  of  Europe.  But  all  have  not  evolved  into  equally 
advanced  stages;  and  special  conditions  have  modified  their  i)ar- 
ticular  evolutions,  but  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  secondary 
and  accessory  peculiarities.  For  instance,  the  Chinese  mir  which 
persi.sted  for  twenty  generations,  during  the  Chinese  feudalism,  is 
the  analogue  of  the  Russian  mir,  although  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  feudalism  and  the  organization  of  the  nobility  are  not 
absolutely  identical. 

In  China,  as  elsewhere,  at  no  moment  of  its  evolution  did  the 
rivers  or  creeks  serve  as  frontiers  between  social  groups,  com- 
munities, tribes,  and  principalities,  or  feudal  kingdoms.  So  also 
as  to  mountains,  which  were  always  finally  colonized  upon  both 
slopes  by  populations  of  the  same  group.  Sometimes,  as  elsewhere, 
isolation  was  brought  about  between  groups,  but  it  was  accom- 
plished by  reason  of  the  cessation  of  the  intercourse  through  the 
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difficulties  of  communicating  between  the  opposite  slopes.  How- 
ever, this  isolation  was  never  more  than  relative  and  momentary. 
As  to  oceans,  they  ceased  to  be  obstacles  for  the  great  empires, 
and  finally  also  the  deserts.  Neither  the  circle  of  deserts  and 
mountains  of  China,  nor  its  seas,  nor  its  great  wall  were  obstacles 
either  to  its  development  or  to  its  invasion.  They  were  decorations 
and  accessories  of  the  social  drama  which  was,  is,  and  will  be 
always  and  everywhere  the  same. 

I  have  devoted  a  special  study  to  the  evolution  of  China,  and  I 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  recur  to  it  except  to  point  out  that  it  is  in 
the  Chinese  civilization  that  we  meet  for  the  first  time  political 
beliefs  differentiated  into  a  body  of  sociological  doctrines.  This 
fact  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  it  coincides,  toward  the  end  of 
the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  B.  C,  with  the 
termination  of  the  feudal  and  the  formation  of  the  imperial 
regime,  as  a  result  of  the  anarchistic  and  communistic  social- 
ism whose  propaganda  had  characterized  the  decline  of  the  feudal 
organization.  It  was  then  that  Meng-Tsen  clearly  gave  out  a 
theory  of  frontiers  much  superior  in  its  positivism  to  those 
advanced  by  the  majority  of  our  modem  jurists  and  political 
metaphysicians,  and  which  is  partly  in  harmony  with  the  views  of 
the  writer.  The  great  Chinese  philosopher  proclaims  that  the  best- 
governed  state  will  also  be  the  most  powerful.  Empire  will  come 
to  coincide  with  that  state  which,  in  its  previsions  so  well  verified 
by  history,  must  soon  be  substituted  for  the  feudal  regime.  All 
the  people  will  come  to  be  incorporated  in  the  state  which  will  be 
the  best.  According  to  him,  the  best  state  will  be  the  most  peace- 
ful one.  He  deduces  that  the  annexation  of  other  kingdoms  for 
the  benefit  of  the  one  destined  to  become  an  empire  wall  be  brought 
about  only  through  the  consent  of  the  people.  The  people  will 
spontaneously  ask  for  their  incorporation  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  model  organization.  The  point  of  view  is  certainly 
very  idealistic,  but  the  conception  is  profound  in  what  concerns 
the  theory  of  frontiers.  It  rests  in  the  first  place  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  power  of  expansion  of  every  society  is  adequate  to 
its  composition  and  to  its  internal  organization,  and,  furthermore, 
Meng-Tsen  sharply  opposes  peace  to  war  by  attributing  to  tfie 
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first  superiority  of  attraction,  assimilation,  and  consequently 
superiority  of  life  and  development.  And  he  concludes  that  the 
peaceful  organization  of  the  social  forces  ought  finally  to  pre- 
dominate over  their  military  organization,  and  consequently  break 
up  the  military  frontiers.  In  the  same  sense  he  is  a  partisan  of 
the  abolition  of  the  economic  frontiers  between  peoples,  i.  e.,  of 
the  customs  duties.  In  a  word,  "  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  the 
limits  of  a  i)eople  in  entirely  material  frontiers,  nor  the  strength 
of  a  kingdom  in  the  obstacles  of  mountains  and  water-courses  that 
face  the  enemy,  nor  the  imposing  majesty  of  the  empire  in  a 
great  military  equipment."  Nothing  is  truer.  Moreover,  mere 
formulae  and  proclamations  concerning  the  substitution  of  peace 
for  war  do  not  suffice.  War  is  always  a  form  of  unstable  equili- 
brium of  the  life  of  societies,  but  an  onerous,  violent,  and  brutal 
form.  The  problem  submitted  to  science  is  to  discover  the  posi- 
tive conditions  of  peaceful  organization  capable  of  giving  satis- 
faction to  the  necessities  of  order  within  the  variations  which 
constitute  the  accompaniment  of  all  living  existence.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  the  internal  organization  of  every  society  be 
adjusted  continuously  to  the  variations  which  are  spontaneously 
produced  inside  and  outside  of  itself.  To  disarm  is  good,  to 
organize  peace  is  better. 

Thus  it  is  reserved  to  sociology  to  embrace  the  question  in  its 
integrality  and  to  show  that  the  problem  of  frontiers  and  war  is 
inseparable  from  the  internal  reform  of  the  people.  Every  organi- 
zation has  an  inclosure  the  most  advantageous  to  its  existence 
within  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  placed.  Its  exterior  structure 
responds  to  the  interior  structure.  An  armor  of  steel  harmonizes 
no  more  with  a  thinker  than  a  circle  of  fortresses  and  cannon 
with  a  society  whose  life,  like  that  of  the  thinker,  has  become 
universal. 

If  from  China  we  pass  into  India,  we  observe  at  first  glance 
the  apparent  regularity  of  the  natural  or  rather  geographical 
divisions  of  the  vast  peninsula.  At  the  south,  the  west,  and  the 
east,  deep  seas;  at  the  northwest,  the  Indus;  and  behind  th^t, 
the  lofty  mountains  separating  India  from  western  Asia.  But 
between  the  two  slopes  of  these  mountains  exist  some  pretty 
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numerous  defiles  which  were  historic  routes  of  communication 
and  invasion.  Toward  Thibet  and  China  physical  obstacles 
appear  still  more  impassable;  first,  the  course  of  the  Ganges;  then 
behind  that  rise  the  highest  mountains  of  the  globe.  Communica- 
tion seems  almost  impossible.  But  nevertheless  by  that  route 
Buddhism  with  its  missionaries  was  scattered  from  India  into 
China.  The  same  difficulties  are  presented  in  the  interior.  The 
whole  maritime  circumference  is  traversed  by  chains  of  mountains 
which  are  prolonged  toward  the  interior,  and  of  which  some 
advance  from  west  to  northeast  entirely  across  the  country. 
There  are  not  alone  jungles  (in  Sanskrit  jungala,  "deserts") 
interposed  between  the  populations.  There  are,  as  in  Greece,  moun- 
tains and  morasses  as  great  obstacles  to  unification ;  nevertheless 
the  Aryan  invasion  was  able  to  extend  above  and  beyond  all  the 
obstacles.  Tribes  were  transformed  into  principalities,  and  these 
into  kingdoms,  and  the  kingdoms  into  vast  empires.  None  of 
these  obstacles  positively  or  historically  constituted  a  natural  or 
insurmountable  obstacle,  for  in  fact  the  tribes  and  principalities 
generally  occupied  opposite  slopes  of  the  mountains,  the  two 
banks  of  rivers  and  creeks,  and  the  circle  of  the  jungles.  In  spite 
of  accessory  variations,  the  general  evolution  and  that  of  the 
frontiers  were  analogous  to  the  evolution  which  was  accomplished 
in  the  great  regions  of  the  plains,  as  in  Russia.  And  even  today 
do  we  not  see  India  carried  along  in  the  great  world-movement 
by  the  tow  of  English  imperialism?  However,  the  interior  and 
exterior  configuration  of  India  partly  explains  its  present  inferior- 
ity as  compared  to  Europe.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remark 
that  in  the  eighteenth  century  its  industry  was  not  inferior  to  that 
of  England.  But  the  latter  was  better  constituted  as  an  oceanic 
and  intercontinental  power.  In  this  respect  India  is  inferior  to 
Europe  considered  in  its  entirety.  It  is  especially  inferior  to 
Greece,  while  surpassing  Asia  by  the  extent  of  its  coasts  relatively 
to  the  territorial  mass. 

The  geographic  structure  of  India  and  the  nature  of  its 
territor}-^  were  elements  which  entered  naturally,  like  the  ethnic 
characteristics  of  its  populations,  into  the  formation  of  its  interior 
and  exterior  frontiers.  But  these  latter  are  altogether  sociological, 
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i.  e.,  determined  by  the  action  of  internal  social  factors  in  correla- 
tion with  all  the  external  social  factors.  In  a  word,  the  theory  of 
frontiers  is  everywhere  and  always  sociological.  Rivers,  creeks, 
lakes,  interior  seas,  oceans,  mountains,  deserts,  and  the  ethnologi- 
cal characteristics  of  groups  are  only  the  elements.  The  frontier 
is  a  social  phenomenon  resulting  from  the  combination  of  these 
elements,  a  social  phenomenon  representative  at  once  of  an  equili- 
brium and  a  movement. 

When  the  Code  of  Manu  recommends  to  the  king  "  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  a  city  whose  access  is  defended  either  by  a  desert, 
or  by  land,  or  by  water,  or  by  forest,  or  by  soldiers,  or  by  moun- 
tains, and  to  strive  as  much  as  possible  to  occupy  a  city  protected 
by  mountains  and  having  a  fortress,"  it  is  not  a  sociological  theory 
that  he  advances.  These  words  are  practical  counsels  which  he 
gives  in  regard  to  the  existing  social  state.  The  state  was  then 
represented  by  a  military  theocracy  in  which  the  military  caste 
was  subordinated  to  the  sacerdotal  power  within  the  principalities 
and  distinct  kingdoms.  Buddhism  coincided,  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  period  of  the  p>olitical  unification  of  India,  and  with  a 
corresponding  tendency  to  a  greater  social  equality.  It  followed 
the  lowering  and  leveling  of  the  political  frontiers  as  well  as  of 
those  existing  between  classes. 

The  Aryans,  setting  out  from  r^ions  whose  locality  is  still  a 
matter  of  doubt,  constituted  nomadic  hordes  at  a  time  when 
Egypt,  Chaldea,  Assyria,  and  China  already  represented  great 
societies.  The  Aryan  nomadic  tribes  of  hunters  and  pastoral 
people  slowly  extended  their  sway  by  successive  invasions  in  two 
directions.  First,  at  the  east  in  the  basins  of  the  Indus  and 
Ganges,  whence  they  dominated  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India  by 
penetrating  more  and  more  to  the  interior  of  the  peninsula. 
Second,  at  the  west  they  scattered  conformably  to  the  natural 
roads  which  connected  the  Asiatico-European  continent.  Tliese 
lines  in  general  corresponded  to  a  uniform  distribution  of  cli- 
mates, natural  products,  and  the  chief  conditions  of  life.  They 
were  the  easiest  and  most  advantageous  routes  for  emigrants,  and 
required  the  least  effort  for  adapting  the  people  to  the  new 
environments.    The  Aryans  established  themselves  in  this  man- 
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ner  in  Persia,  in  northern  Asia  Minor,  in  Greece,  along  the  north- 
em  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Italy,  and  in  almost  the  whole 
of  Europe.  At  the  time  when  in  the  center  and  in  the  north  of 
Europe  they  were  still  nomads,  in  India  and  especially  in  Persia 
they  had  founded  great  civilizations.  For  a  while  Persia  domi- 
nated all  of  the  old  oriental  states.  It  had  successively  swept  away 
and  passed  beyond  the  frontiers  of  hordes,  tribes,  principalities, 
and  particular  kingdoms,  and  it  formed  a  g^eat  empire,  whose 
divisions,  as  in  all  other  empires,  no  longer  were  based  on  geo- 
graphical or  genetic  conditions,  and  whose  aim  was  to  annihilate 
these  old  divisions  within  the  unitary  centralization  of  the  "  ring 
of  kings."  In  the  sixth  century  Persia  was  divided  into  satrapies, 
four  of  which  comprised  the  Greek  regions  of  Asia  Minor.  They 
were  purely  military  and  administrative  divisions,  having  scarcely 
any  reference  to  topography  or  original  divisions.  Furthermore, 
the  military  forces  were  placed  chiefly  in  the  most  exposed  zones, 
the  frontier  zones,  the  last  acquired,  and  the  least  stable. 

Never  at  any  time  in  this  development,  which  had  ended  in  the 
formation  of  a  more  considerable  empire  than  had  before  existed, 
were  the  very  numerous  physical  frontiers,  represented  by  moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  deserts,  absolute  obstacles  to  the  development 
of  the  state.  They  were,  at  most,  points  of  momentary  arrest,  or 
rather  of  relays,  stations,  or  points  of  support  for  greater  develop- 
ments. In  the  matter  of  expansion  every  empire  obeys  its  mili- 
tary and  conquering  instincts,  but  these  instincts  are  themselves 
derived  from  an  economic  necessity  which  obliges  every  people  or 
every  dominant  class  living  upon  the  exploitation  of  other  peoples 
or  other  classes  always  to  extend  its  domains  and  its  capital  in 
order  to  maintain  and,  as  much  as  possible,  even  to  increase  the 
relative  importance  of  the  always  unstable  superior  class  as  over 
against  the  inferior.  To  stop  the  work  of  conquest  or  exploita- 
tion is  to  renounce  domination  and  to  tend  toward  democracy 
and  equality.  Such  a  conception,  although  foreseen  by  the  Chinese 
philosophy,  and  later  by  Buddhism,  never  succeeded  in  evolving 
from  the  historic  evolution  of  the  Persian  empire.  At  bottom, 
like  every  military  and  conquering  empire,  its  policy  never  ceased 
to  be  that  the  limits  of  the  empire  should  provide  for,  and  extend 
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as  much  as  possible,  the  forces  of  the  empire.  But  is  not  even  that 
the  confirmation  of  our  theory,  according  to  which  the  frontiers 
are  always  the  line  of  equilibrium  resulting  from  nature  and  the 
composition  of  the  internal  forces  of  society,  in  correlation  with 
nature  and  the  composition  of  the  external  forces?  The  geo- 
graphical and  ethnic  factors  are  only  the  constituent  primordial 
elements  of  the  combination  whence  results  every  social  phe- 
nomenon, and  especially  that  which  we  call  a  frontier.  Therefore 
the  frontier  may  be  physical,  but  in  all  cases  it  must  be  social,  and 
its  demarkation  may  consist  only  in  symbolical  and  even  conven- 
tional signs.  The  essential  thing  is  that  it  is  always  the  point  at 
which  the  equilibrium  between  the  inside  and  outside  is  effected. 
And  in  this  respect  it  may  have  an  infinity  of  internal  as  well  as 
external  demarkations,  as  well  as  differences,  according  to  the 
several  social  forces  which  may  more  or  less  reciprocally  penetrate 
each  other.  For  example,  this  will  be  the  case  for  the  religious, 
artistic,  scientific,  and  economic  frontiers,  which  may  be  much 
more  extensive  than  the  military  and  political  frontiers  properly 
speaking.  The  latter  are  always  narrower  and  higher  by  reason 
of  the  necessity  of  defending  the  gjoup,  according  as  the  nature  of 
the  group  is  or  is  not  military  and  authoritative. 

Some  Persian  legends  themselves  very  clearly  show,  in  a  sym- 
bolic fashion,  the  still  very  confused  conception  that  the  limits  of 
a  state  are  always  in  correlation  with  its  internal  forces  and  the 
external  resistance.  For  instance,  according  to  one  of  these 
legends  Menondjer,  a  young  son  of  Fenydoux,  vanquisher  of 
Afrasiab,  chief  of  the  Turanians,  offered  to  the  latter  a  permanent 
peace  by  proposing  to  him  to  trace  a  frontier  separating  Turan 
and  Iran.  The  treaty  was  arranged  except  upon  the  question  of 
knowing  up  to  what  limit  Hyrcania  and  Irania  should  extend  to 
the  east.  "The  prince  who  reigned  over  Hyrcania,  being  con- 
sulted, said  that  he  would  climb  to  the  summit  of  Demavend,  and 
that  he  would  shoot  an  arrow  from  the  eastern  side,  and  that 
wherever  the  arrow  fell  there  should  be  the  frontier.  Prince 
Areck  took  an  arrow  made  of  light  and  short  wood,  bent  his  bow, 
and  the  dart  went  whistling  and  sailing  through  the  air  from  sun- 
rise until  noon,  and  fell  upon  the  bank  of  the  Oxus."    Thus  it  was 
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that  under  Menondjer,  Hyrcania  quite  entirely  remained  in  pos- 
session of  Iran.  A  crowd  of  similar  legends  are  met  among  the 
most  dissimilar  peoples ;  sometimes,  for  example,  the  ceded  terri- 
tory is  made  to  correspond  to  that  area  which  might  be  traversed 
either  by  foot  or  by  horse  in  one  day.  In  all  cases  the  limit  is  fixed 
by  the  power  of  penetration  of  a  body  placed  in  movement,  in  con- 
nection with  the  reaction  which  tends  to  arrest  this  movement  at 
a  point  at  which  in  reality  it  is  only  transformed,  thus  giving  rise 
to  new  phenomena,  which  in  their  turn  may  bring  about  another 
movement. 

Are  not  the  facts  relative  to  these  very  expressive  primitive 
legends  similar  to  the  processes  according  to  which  today  in  inter- 
national law  the  limits  of  the  territorial  seas  are  fixed  by  the  range 
of  a  cannon  fired  from  the  shore?  Is  not  the  range  of  a  cannon 
like  that  of  the  social  forces,  always  changeable  and  even  pro- 
gressive, according  to  this  way  of  expressing  the  limits?  For 
example,  where  would  be  the  territorial  limits  in  the  straits  of 
Dover  between  France  and  England,  if,  as  we  can  perceive,  the 
cannon  range  from  either  side  extend  beyond  the  straits  ?  How- 
ever, for  a  great  number  of  social  forces  more  powerful  than  the 
cannon  this  is  what  happens  every  day  under  our  eyes.  It  also 
explains  how  the  military  and  political  frontiers  are  always  slower 
than,  and  in  the  rear  of,  the  social  forces,  properly  speaking.  Always 
and  everywhere  the  real  frontier  is  extended  up  to  the  limit  of  the 
military  force.  But  the  blind  theorists,  through  the  superficial 
aspect  of  the  military  structure  of  civilizations  in  the  bosom  of 
which  they  live,  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  military  force 
is  not  the  only  social  force;  that  there  are  more  energetic,  more 
penetrating,  more  irresistible,  and  even  more  protective,  forces 
than  cannon  balls  and  strategic  obstacles.  These  other  forces  are 
truly  expansive  and  civilizing,  but  their  law  is  the  same ;  they  also 
are  limited  within  and  without. 

G.  De  Greef. 

Brussels,  Belgium. 

[To  be  continued.'] 


(Buetav  IRatsenbofer 


On  Friday,  October  lo,  Field-marshal-Lieutenant  Gustav 
Ratzenhofer  died  at  sea,  on  the  return  trip  from  the  St.  Louis 
Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  in  which  he  was  a  conspicuous 
participant.  He  was  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  His 
contemporaries  have  hardly  begim  to  discover  the  significance  of 
his  contributions  to  sociology.  His  importance  will  doubtless 
be  appraised  much  higher  at  the  end  of  a  half-century  than  it  is 
at  present.  The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  social  science 
will  surely  testify  to  his  influence  in  ways  that  will  render 
increasing  honor  to  his  memory. 

Albion  W.  Small. 
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Japan:  An  Attempt  at  Interpretation.  By  Lafcadio  Hearn. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.,  1904. 

On  p.  160  of  W.  E.  Griffis'  The  Mikado's  Empire  is  textual  evi- 
dence that,  so  late  as  1876,  intelligent  men,  and  theologians  at  that  — 
rather  in  sooth  because  they  were  theologians  —  could  harbor  such 
atrocious  notions  about  Shintoism,  the  ethnic  faith  of  the  Japanese, 
as  the  following :  "  Shinto  is  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  term  a 
religion In  its  lower  forms  it  is  blind  obedience  to  govern- 
mental and  priestly  dictates."  The  present  reviewer  bears  these 
Christian  apologists  and  heathen  defamers  "  witness  that  they  have  a 
zeal  for  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge."  They  wrote  in  the 
days  when  hierology  (comparative  religion)  was  still  inchoate,  for 
C.  P.  Tide's  Elements  did  not  appear  in  its  English  dress  until  1877 ; 
and  when  Japan's  abasement  before  the  "  Christian "  powers  was 
complete,  and  therefore  everything  Japanese  assumed  to  be  worth- 
less. But  the  reaction  came,  of  course,  and  is  now  pretty  well  com- 
pleted. Japan's  novel  yet  glorious  art  conquered  the  world ;  Japan's 
new  yet  ever-victorious  army  has  conquered  Russia's  imposing  array ; 
and  now  Mr.  Hearn  completely  routs  the  contemners  of  a  gjeat 
people's  sincere  faith.  The  consensus  of  hierologists  that  no  people 
was  ever  found  without  a  religion  had  already  been  given ;  and  the 
creed,  cult,  and  ethics  of  Shintoism  had  been  correctly  described; 
but  it  remained  for  Mr.  Hearn  to  give  a  more  complete  and  intimate 
account  than  had  previously  been  done  of  the  ancestorism  in  Shinto 
and  of  its  profound  influence  upon  politics  and  morality. 

It  will  surprise  no  one  to  learn  that  Mr.  Hearn  overdid  his  con- 
tention, just  because  such  excess  is  the  well-nigh  inevitable  reaction 
from  the  underestimate  that  he  found  current  and  sought  to  correct. 
As  he  states  the  case  on  p.  4:  "Hitherto  the  subject  of  Japanese 
religion  has  been  written  of  chiefly  by  the  sworn  enemies  of  that 
religion ;  by  others  it  has  been  almost  entirely  ignored."  But  now 
that  "see-saw"  has  followed  "see,"  we  may  hope  to  win  a  final 
equilibrium  of  correct  appreciation.  To  this  end  several  corrections 
are  called  for ;  but,  before  they  are  made,  clearness  will  be  secured  by 
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a  concise  analysis  of  the  treatise ;  for  in  its  course  religion,  politics, 
and  morality  are  interwoven  on  a  historic  warp.  The  entire  fabric 
runs  about  as  follows :  (Chap.  3)  The  real  religion  of  the  Japanese  is 
ancestorism,  which  showed  in  three  cults :  the  domestic,  the  com- 
munal, and  the  state.  The  domestic  arose  first,  but  the  primitive 
family  might  include  hundreds  of  households.  Ancestorism  in  Japan 
confirms  Spencer's  exposition  of  religious  origins.  The  greater  gods 
were  all  evolved  from  ghost-cults.  Good  men  made  good  gods ;  bad 
men,  bad  ones.  (Chap.  4)  The  domestic  cult  began  in  offerings  of 
food  and  drink  made  at  the  grave;  then,  under  Chinese  influence, 
was  transferred  to  the  home  before  tablets,  where  it  was  maintained 
until  this  present  by  Buddhism.  Thin  tablets  of  white  wood, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  dead,  are  placed  in  a  miniature 
wooden  shrine,  which  is  kept  upon  a  shelf  in  some  inner  chamber. 
Tiny  offerings  of  food,  accompanied  with  brief  prayer,  must  be  made 
each  day  by  some  member  of  the  household  in  behalf  of  all ;  for  the 
blessed  dead  still  need  sustenance,  and  in  return  can  guard  the  house. 
The  Buddhist  rite,  however,  made  prayer,  not  to,  but  for  these  dead. 
The  Japanese  scholar  Hirata  is  correct  when  he  declares  the  worship 
of  ancestors  to  be  the  mainspring  of  all  virtues.  (Chap.  5)  The 
family  was  united  only  by  religion.  The  father  —  not  the  mother  — 
was  supposed  to  be  the  life-giver,  and  was  therefore  responsible  for 
the  cult.  Hence  the  inferior  position  of  woman.  The  ancestral 
ghost  of  an  uji,  or  family  of  several  households,  became  later  the 
ujigami,  or  local  tutelar  god.  Subordination  of  young  to  old,  of 
females  to  males,  and  of  the  whole  family  to  its  chief,  who  was  at 
once  ruler  and  priest,  shows  that  the  family  organization  was  reli- 
gious and  not  marital.  Both  monogamy  and  the  practice  of  parents 
selecting  their  child's  spouse  arose  because  best  accordant  with  reli- 
gion. Later  custom  makes  the  decision,  not  of  the  father  alone,  but 
of  the  household  and  kindred,  determinative  of  any  important  step. 
(Chap.  6)  The  communal  cult  of  the  district  ruled  the  family  in 
all  its  relations  to  the  outer  world.  The  ujigami,  or  clan-god,  was  the 
spirit  rather  of  a  former  ruler  than  of  a  common  ancestor.  Hochiman 
was  a  ruler,  but  Kasuga  an  ancestor.  Beside  the  uji  temple  of  a  dis- 
trict, there  may  be  a  more  important  one  dedicated  to  some  higher 
deity.  Every  ujiko  or  parishioner  is  taken  to  the  ujigami  when  one 
month  old  and  dedicated  to  him.  Thereafter  he  attends  the  temple 
festivals,  which  combine  fun  with  piety;  and  he  makes  the  temple 
groves  his  playground.    Grown  up,  he  brings  his  children  here ;  and, 
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if  he  leave  home,  pays  his  respects  to  the  god  on  leaving  and  return- 
ing. Thus  the  social  bond  of  each  community  was  identical  with  the 
religious  bond,  and  the  cult  of  the  ujigami  embodied  the  moral  expe- 
rience of  the  community.  The  individual  of  such  a  community 
enjoyed  only  a  narrowly  restricted  liberty.  Shintoism  had  no  moral 
code,  because  at  this  ancestor  stage  of  cult  religion  and  ethics 
coincide. 

(Chap.  7)  The  great  gods  of  nature  were  developed  from 
ancestor-worship,  though  their  real  history  has  been  long  forgotten. 
(Chap.  8)  Rites  of  worship  and  of  purification  were  many.  (Chap.  9) 
The  rule  of  the  dead  extended  to  moral  conduct  and  even  to  sump- 
tuary matters,  language,  and  amusements.  (Chap.  10)  Buddhism 
absorbed  the  native  ancestor-cult,  but  prescribed  that  prayers  be  said 
for  them,  not  to  them.  In  accordance  with  its  principle,  "  First 
observe  the  person,  then  preach  the  law"  —  that  is,  accommodate 
instruction  to  the  hearers  capacity  —  Buddhism  taught  the  masses 
metempsychosis  instead  of  palingenesis,  and  the  paradise  of  Amida 
instead  of  the  nirvana  of  Buddha.  Buddhism  rendered  its  greatest 
service  to  Japan  by  education  in  the  learning  and  arts  of  China. 
(Chap.  11)  The  higher  Buddhism  is  a  kind  of  monism. 

(Chap.  12)  Japanese  society  was  simply  an  amplification  of  the 
patriarchal  family,  and  its  clan-groups  never  united  into  a  coherent 
body  until  1871.  At  first  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  slaves  or  serfs, 
but  from  the  seventh  century  a  large  class  of  f reedmen  —  farmers  and 
artisans  —  came  into  existence.  The  first  period  of  Japanese  social 
evolution  was  based  on  a  national  head,  the  mikado,  and  a  national 
cult,  Shintoism  ;  it  began  in  this  seventh  century,  but  developed  to  the 
limit  of  its  type  only  under  the  Tokugawa  shoguns,  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Next  to  the  priest-emperor  at  the  head  came  the  kuge,  or  ancient 
nobility,  from  whose  ranks  most  of  the  later  regents  and  shog^uns 
were  drawn.  Next  ranked  the  buke,  or  samurai,  which  was  the  pro- 
fessional military  class,  and  was  ruled  by  nearly  three  hundred 
daitnyo,  or  feudal  lords  of  varying  importance.  Next  came  the  com- 
monalty, heimin,  with  three  classes :  farmers,  artisans,  and  trades- 
men, the  last  being  despised  by  the  samurai,  who  also  could  cut  down 
any  disrespectful  heimin  with  impunity.  Lowest  of  all  came  the 
chori  — pariahs,  who  were  not  counted  Japanese  at  all,  but  mono, 
"things."  But  even  among  them  distinctions  arose  according  to 
occupation.  The  close  care  taken  of  the  native  religion  by  the  govern- 
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ment  precluded  rise  of  a  church.  Nor  was  Buddhism,  divided  into 
hostile  sects  and  opposed  by  the  samurai,  ever  able  to  establish  a 
hierarchy  independent  of  the  government  Personal  freedom  was 
suppressed,  as  it  would  be  now  under  socialism,  which  is  simply  a 
reversion  to  an  overcome  type. 

(Chap.  13)  The  second  period  of  Japanese  social  evolution  lasted 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  was  marked  by 
dominance  over  the  mikadoate  of  successive  dynasties  of  shoguns. 
The  permanence  of  this  mikadoate  amid  all  perturbations  of  the 
shogunate  was  owing  to  its  religious  nature.  (Chap.  14)  Following 
the  lord  in  death,  suicide,  and  vendetta  were  customs  based  on  loyalty, 
and  they  involved  the  noblest  self-sacrifice.  (Chap.  15)  Catholic 
missions  were  suppressed  lest  they  should  lead  to  the  political  con- 
quest of  Japan.  (Chap.  16)  The  Tokugawa  shoguns  exercised  iron 
discipline,  and  now  were  brought  to  perfection  those  exquisite  arts 
and  manners  of  the  Japanese.  (Chap.  17)  A  revival  of  learning, 
begun  in  the  eighteenth  century,  slowly  led  to  a  new  nationalist  sup- 
port of  the  mikado ;  and  when  by  189 1  the  shognn  had  resigned  and 
the  daimiates  been  abolished,  the  third  period  in  Japan's  social  evolu- 
tion began.  (Chap.  18)  In  spite  of  outward  seeming,  the  ancient 
social  conditions  and  ancestor-cult  still  control  every  action.  (Chap. 
19)  The  individual  is  still  restrained  by  the  conventions  of  the  masses, 
by  communistic  guilds  of  craftsmen,  and  by  the  government's  prac- 
tice of  taking  loyal  service  in  all  its  departments  without  giving 
adequate  pecuniary  reward.  (Chap.  20)  The  educational  system 
still  maintains  the  old  communism  by  training,  not  for  indi- 
vidual ability,  but  for. co-operative  action.  This  is  favored,  too,  by 
the  universal  practice  of  rich  men  meeting  the  personal  expenses  of 
promising  students.  (Chap.  21)  Japanese  loyalty  and  courage  will 
support  her  army  and  navy,  but  industrial  competition  with  other 
peoples  calls  for  individual  freedom.  (Chap.  22)  The  Japanese  are 
not  indifferent  to  religion,  and  can  be  understood  only  by  a  study 
of  their  religious  and  social  evolution.  Future  changes  will  be 
social,  but  ancestor-cult  will  persist,  and  offers  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

The  critical  reader  will  not  have  failed  to  meet  in  this  summary 
many  positions  that  challenge  his  previous  knowledge,  and  whether 
these  be  correct  or  not  can  be  determined  only  by  an  examination  of 
the  full  text,  which  it  eminently  deserves.  The  reviewer,  however, 
will  confine  himself  to  certain  matters  that  seem  to  him  the  dominat- 
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ing  errors  of  the  whole.  Probably  three  greater  errors  were  never 
compressed  into  a  single  sentence  than  in  this  from  p.  27 :  "  The  real 
religion  of  Japan,  the  religion  still  professed  in  one  form  or  another 
by  the  entire  nation,  is  that  cult  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  all 
civilized  religion  and  of  all  civilized  society  —  ancestor-worship." 
That  ancestor-worship  is  still  professed  by  the  entire  nation  is  nega- 
tived by  all  we  know  from  other  sources  as  well  as  all  we  should 
expect.  The  ancestor-worship  native  to  Japan  had  been  appropriated 
by  Buddhism ;  and,  since  the  revolution  of  1868  with  its  disestablish- 
ment of  that  church,  the  Butsudan,  where  the  tablets  were  kept,  has 
been  largely  sold  as  an  art  object  or  has  been  simply  disused.  The 
mitamaya  mentioned  on  p.  50,  as  if  in  extensive  use  for  ancestor- 
worship,  is  found  only  in  a  few  purist  families,  and  is  known  to  the 
mass  of  Japanese  only  as  the  rear  apartment  or  structure  of  a  Shinto- 
ist  shrine. 

That  ancestor-worship  is  "  the  real  religion  of  Japan  "  and  "  has 
been  the  foundation  of  all  civilized  religion"  are  errors  that  Mr. 
Heam  owes  to  Herbert  Spencer's  influence,  which  is  confessed  here, 
and  indeed  is  evident  throughout  the  work.  Perhaps  nothing  has 
brought  Spencer  into  more  discredit  than  the  lengths  he  went  to  prove 
this  basic  nature  of  ancestorism  in  his  Principles  of  Sociology,  and  the 
reader  of  pp.  121-24  of  Mr.  Ream's  work  will  readily  see  how  futile 
also  is  the  attempt  to  show  that  the  nature-deities  of  Shintoism  were 
only  "  transfigured  ghosts."  No,  indeed,  God  did  not  make  man  and 
leave  ghosts  to  make  him  religious.  The  heaven  and  the  earth  were 
here  before  ghosts,  and  man  could  personify  them  just  as  soon  as  he 
knew  himself  as  a  person,  which  he  must  have  done  long  before  he 
analyzed  himself  into  a  ghost-soul  and  a  body.  Had  Mr.  Hearn 
not  ignored  Reville,  Max  Miiller,  Pfleiderer,  and  Saussaye,  while 
steeping  himself  in  Spencer,  he  might  have  observed,  what  is  plainly 
visible  in  Shintoism  as  elsewhere,  that  religion  has  two  tap  roots, 
ancestorism  indeed,  but  also  naturism. 

Again,  Mr.  Hearn's  sentence  declares  that  ancestor-worship  is 
"  the  foundation  of  all  civilized  society."  This  is  the  prevailing  view 
throughout  the  work,  for  example  on  pp.  23,  57,  86,  99,  175,  and  320. 
But  other  passages  imply  the  saner  view  that  religion  and  morality 
are  co-ordinate  functions  of  one  man.  Thus  at  p.  511  Mr.  Heam 
attributes  Japan's  power  to  "her  old  religious  and  social  training." 
The  many  and  strong  cases  of  influence  of  religion  upon  conduct  that 
can  really  be  shown  in  Japan  amount  only  to  influence,  of  course,  and 
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not  to  "  foundation  "  or  "  origination."  A  quite  transparent  case  of 
Mr.  Hearn's  error  is  where  (p.  152)  he  attributes  the  exceptional 
cleanliness  of  the  Japanese  to  their  religion,  which  here,  as  usual,  he 
sums  up  as  ancestor-worship.  One  wonders,  however,  why  this 
world-wide  phenomenon  of  religion  should  determine  a  Japanese 
cleanliness ;  why  ancestor-worshipers  are  not  always  clean,  as  for 
example  the  Chinese,  who  bathe  most  rarely.  It  seems  saner  to  seek 
a  cause  for  the  unique  daily  bath  of  the  Japanese  in  their  also 
uniquely  numerous  thermal  springs,  which  occur  in  no  less  than  388 
different  localities.  Symbolism  did  indeed,  in  Japan  as  elsewhere, 
lead  to  religious  bathing  in  rivers ;  but  bathing  in  fivers,  as  in  ocean, 
was  never  popular  in  Japan  until  recently  learned  from  the  foreigner, 
whereas  the  thermal  springs  are  crowded,  and  the  daily  baths  at  home 
are  always  taken  exceedingly  hot  after  the  thermal  pattern,  for  these 
have  been  found  not  only  cleansing,  but  curing  and  warming,  the 
last  quality  being  a  great  merit  where  winters  are  cold  and  houses 
unheated. 

Finally,  the  reader  need  not  expect  to  meet  here  any  adequate 
reference  to  those  vices  that  have  been  fostered  by  religion  in  Japan. 
The  concubinage,  confirmed  by  ancestorism,  is  once  mentioned ;  and 
the  harlotry,  promoted  by  phallicism  (the  phallos  was  frequently 
found  in  a  brothel,  though  not  exclusively  there,  of  course),  is  rele- 
gated to  a  single  footnote.  But  such  matters  can  be  learned  else- 
where, whereas  the  close  and  frequent  points  of  influence  which 
religion  exercised  upon  politics  and  morality  in  Japan  can  nowhere 
else  be  so  well  studied  as  here. 

Edmund  Buckley. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


L' anarchic  et  le  collectivisme.  By  Alfred  Naquet.  Paris :  E. 
Sansot,  1904.    Pp.  250.    Fr.  3.50. 

We  need  not  present  the  author,  his  name  being  known  through- 
out the  world  as  that  of  a  great  p)olitician,  a  learned  chemist,  and  a 
profound  philosopher.  The  name  alone  makes  us  anticipate  a  notable 
work.  And  so,  indeed,  it  is.  It  has  never  been  our  fortune  to  read  a 
more  earnest,  a  deeper,  or  a  more  moderate  as  well  as  sympathetic 
criticism  of  anarchism,  or,  rather,  of  anarchistic  communism.  ^. 

M.  Naquet  has  undertaken  to  examine  and  criticise  the  doctrine 
of  anarchistic  communism,  comparing  it  with  the  doctrine  of  col- 
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lectivism.  In  this  he  has  succeeded  well.  The  present  work,  before 
appearing  as  a  volume,  was  published  in  L'humanite  nouvelle.  To 
M.  Naquet  anarchism  is  really  the  same  as  anarchistic  communism, 
and  the  only  doctrirte  of  anarchistic  communism  is  that  presented  by 
Kropotkin  in  Words  of  a  Rebel  and  The  Conquest  of  Bread.  This  is 
the  only  doctrine  which  he  discusses,  and  in  doing  so  he  draws  up  a 
criticism  of  the  teachings  of  Elisee  Reclus  and  Jean  Grave,  who  are 
disciples  of  the  Russian  anarchist.  To  this  we  shall  object  that  the 
author  either  was  ignorant  of,  or  wilfully  passed  over  in  silence,  the 
fact  that  anarchism  is  not  anarchistic  communism.  Anarchism  is  a 
doctrine,  the  essence  of  which  is  the  absence  of  authority,  of  govern- 
ment. It  lies  along  the  politico-moral  line.  Anarchistic  communism 
is  only  a  variety  of  this  doctrine.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  com- 
munistic doctrine  —  a  variety  of  socialism,  which  displays  itself  in  the 
economic  line  —  with  the  anarchistic  doctrine.  Thus  there  may  be 
anarchists  who  are  not  communists ;  and,  in  fact,  there  are  many 
such.  We  shall  only  mention  Tucker's  disciples.  The  title  of  the 
book  is  therefore  wrong.  It  ought  to  have  been  Le  communisme 
anarchique  et  le  collectivisme  autoritaire.  The  qualificative  autori- 
taire  is  necessary,  because  there  exists  an  anarchistic  collectivism,  as 
may  be  ascertained  by  reading  the  Spanish  doctrinal  pamphlets. 

We  must  further  observe  that  anarchistic  communism  has  other 
doctrinal  representatives  than  Kropotkin.  Many  are  those  who  have 
published  pamphlets  advocating  an  anarchistic-communistic  system 
different  from  that  proposed  by  Kropotkin.  Among  others  may  be 
mentioned:  Enrico  Malatesta,  Ricardo  Mella,  Clemens,  Parsons, 
and  Dyer  D.  Lum.  If  M.  Naquet  had  examined  the  doctrines  of 
these  writers,  some  of  the  criticisms  which  he  makes  would  never 
have  been  written. 

These  reservations  aside  —  and  the  high  value  of  M.  Naquet's 
book  demanded  them  —  we  consider  his  work  a  monument  to  doc- 
trinal criticism.  The  author  shows  his  sympathy  for  anarchistic 
communism.  It  stands  for  him  as  a  very  beautiful  ideal.  Neverthe- 
less, no  adversary  of  anarchistic  communism  has  ever  published  such 
a  severe  criticism,  or  shown  in  such  a  precise  and  irrefutable  way 
that  it  represents  a  social  system  which  is  impossible  of  realization 
as  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is. 

The  book  contains  fifteen  chapters.  First  of  all,  the  analogies 
and  differences  between  collectivism  and  anarchism  are  examined. 
In  this  first  chapter  we  see  that,  in  the  author's  opinion,  anarchism  is 
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a  social  system  without  any  sort  of  organization  (p.  14).  This  is  a 
mistake,  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  in  M.  Naquet.  To  admit  the 
accuracy  of  that  assertion,  we  must  admit  that  absence  of  authority 
and  government  necessarily  implies  absence  of  organization.  But 
such  is  not  the  case.  This  supposition  is  a  gratuitous  otie  and  cannot  be 
demonstrated.  Moreover,  many  passages  in  the  anarchistic  literature 
assert  the  existence  of  "  organization "  in  the  anarchistic  society. 
Kropotkin  and  Jean  Grave  themselves  presuppose  such  an  existence, 
though  it  is  not  formally  expressed,  as  it  is,  for  instance,  in 
Malatesta's  pamphlets.  Chap.  2  treats  of  "  La  prise  au  tas  "  and  pro- 
duction. Its  argumentation  seems  irrefutable.  Not  so  chap.  3,  deal- 
ing with  "  Les  reserves  "  —  that  is,  the  capital  reserved  by  the  capital- 
ists to  be  productive  —  in  which  we  find  a  slight  contradiction.  M. 
Naquet  says  in  substance  (p.  42)  :  If  a  capitalist  reserves  three- 
fourths  or  half  of  the  benefits  he  reaps,  he  cannot  be  accused  of 
having  appropriated  to  himself  the  whole  of  the  benefits,  but  only 
the  part  which  was  not  reserved.  And  on  p.  44  the  author  writes: 
"  But  the  sums  saved  by  the  holders  of  capital,  no  matter  whether 
they  are  spent  or  not,  are  no  less  taken  away  by  them  from  the  pro- 
ducers." These  two  assertions  evidently  contradict  each  other,  and 
we  wonder  why.  The  fact  is  that  M.  Naquet  did  not  intend  the 
first  assertion  to  maintain  his  argument.  Apart  from  this  contradic- 
tion, the  chapter  throughout  is  very  clever.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  chap.  4,  "  Repartition  communiste  ; "  chap.  5,  "  Les  echanges  ;  " 
and  chap.  6,  "  Repartition  collectiviste."  Chap.  7  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  luxury,  science,  and  art  in  anarchism.  After  the  criticism  of 
the  merciless  logician,  there  is  hardly  anything  left  of  Kropotkin's 
conceptions.  We  shall  only  point  out  a  mistake  in  the  statement  on 
p.  120,  where  he  says :  "  And  since  nowadays  we  judge  men  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  their  acts,  and  no  longer  according  to  some 
metaphysical  rule,  after  the  manner  of  religions ;  and  since,  while 
glorifying  the  altruist  because  of  his  kind  action,  and  condemning 
the  murderer  because  of  his  disastrous  act,  we  proclaim  with  Littre 
that  both  are  obeying  equally  irresistible  impulses,  we  are  obliged, 
by  virtue  of  the  same  logic,  to  place  the  man  of  science  and  the  artist 
above  the  drunkard."  M.  Naquet  is  —  with  reason  —  a  convinced 
determinist.  He  therefore  contradicts  himself  when  he  places  the 
scientist  and  the  artist  above  the  drunkard.  Both  are  philosophically 
irresponsible  for  their  acts.  In  consequence,  there  is  no  inferiority  or 
superiority  of  one  relative  to  the  other.    The  acts  of  the  savant  are 
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better  and  more  useful  than  those  of  the  drunkard  —  that  is  all.  As 
determinists,  we  must  judge  the  deeds  and  not  the  doers,  who,  all 
conditions  being  given,  could  not  help  doing  them.  "  La  division  du 
travail "  and  "  fivolution  et  revolution  "  are  the  subjects  of  chaps. 
8  and  9.  In  chap.  10  the  communalistic  form  of  the  revolution,  which 
seems  dear  to  Kropotkin,  is  examined.  The  territorial  federation 
does  not  seem  desirable  to  M.  Naquet,  as  he  is  inclined  to  consider  it 
a  regression.  He  believes  in  a  future  federation  of  the  groups  of 
producers  all  over  the  world,  these  groups  being  divided  into  a  multi- 
tude of  subgroups  (pp.  158,  159).  M.  Naquet  is  at  the  same  time 
right  and  wrong.  He  is  right  in  believing  in  a  federation  of  the 
groups  of  producers.  He  is  wrong  in  considering  the  territorial 
federation  as  a  regression.  Both  things  will  happen:  on  the  eco- 
nomic side,  grouping  of  the  producers  and  federation  of  the  groups ; 
on  the  political  side,  grouping  of  the  individuals  in  territorial  units, 
which  we  may  call  communes,  and  federation  of  these  groups.  We 
say  that  both  things  will  take  place,  because  already  in  our  actual 
societies  we  see  the  embryo  of  the  two  phenomena.  The  workers  of 
the  same  territorial  unit,  of  the  same  commune,  will  syndicate  in  dis- 
tinct corporative  groups.  On  the  one  hand,  these  groups  combine  in 
the  commune  to  form  what  is  called  in  France  the  bourses  de  travail, 
which  form  regional  federations  and  also  unite  in  the  nation  to  form 
the  "  Federation  nationale  des  bourses  de  travail  de  France."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  corporative  groups  of  the  same  profession  unite  in  the 
region  and  in  the  nation,  and  the  national  federations  thus  formed 
group  themselves,  according  to  professions,  in  the  "  Federation  inter- 
nationale."  This  is  the  case  at  least  with  a  few  professions,  as 
miners,  dock  laborers,  glove-makers.  We  see  that  even  in  the  federa- 
tions developed  on  the  economic  line  the  starting-point  is  the  com- 
mune, or  the  territorial  unit.  Simple  reflection  will  show  that  the 
federation  of  those  territorial  units  —  that  is,  of  the  citizens  living  in 
those  communes  —  will  be  forced  upon  them,  because  the  neighboring 
communes  have  common  interests,  more  or  less  independent  of  other 
and  more  distant  groups.  M.  Naquet  therefore  is  mistaken  in  seeing 
a  regression  in  the  territorial  federations.  Apart  from  this,  his  criti- 
cism of  Kropotkin's  ideas  is  extremely  just.  The  "  Principe 
d'autorite  dans  I'anarchie  "  is  examined  in  chaps.  11-13.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  author  concludes  his  remarks  with  these  words :  "  In  Words 
of  a  Rebel  and  The  Conquest  of  Bread  Kropotkin,  the  man  of 
science,  has  given  place  to  the  novelist."    This  is  a  severe,  but  appro- 
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priate,  conclusion.  In  chap.  14  the  author  examines  the  principle  of 
population  in  the  communistic  society,  which  is  a  subject  hardly 
touched  upon  by  Kropotkin.  His  conclusion  is  cleariy  in  favor  of 
collectivism.  The  ideal  is  the  anarchistic  communism,  but  it  is  an 
ideal  which  will  never  be  reached  —  so  he  says  —  not  even  in  a 
theoretical  infinite.    We  fully  agree  with  this  conclusion. 

A.  AND  H.  Hamon. 


The  Principles  of  Relief.  By  Edward  T.  Devine,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1904.    Pp.  495. 

One  of  the  most  competent  leaders  of  intelligent  philanthropy,  a 
man  with  the  highest  academic  equipment  at  the  basis  of  a  long, 
varied,  and  successful  career  in  the  administration  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  New  York  city,  has  done  well  to  give  to  the 
public  the  ripe  results  of  his  reflections.  While  a  certain  amount  of 
repetition  of  thoughts  already  published  was  inevitable  in  a  system- 
atic treatise,  every  chapter  and  paragraph  has  its  justification.  In 
Part  I  (pp.  1-181)  there  is  a  strong,  clear,  logical  presentation  of  the 
essential  "  principles  of  relief,"  and  it  is  here  that  we  come  in  contact 
with  the  matured  conclusions  of  a  mind  trained  in  modern  scientific 
method  as  well  as  in  the  varied  experiences  of  practical  labors.  The 
fundamental  and  most  fruitful  idea  of  this  discussion  is  that  there  is 
a  normal  standard  of  living  which  can  be  known  and  approximately 
measured,  and  that  all  relief  work  is  to  be  judged  by  its  success  in 
aiding  social  debtors  to  find  their  place  in  a  normal  and  well-balanced 
life.  Most  citizens  are  able  to  attain  this  standard  without  special 
help  from  charity,  but  many  others  would  either  perish  or  become 
degraded  without  such  assistance. 

Following  the  clear  statement  of  this  central  thought  is  a  sane 
and  convincing  analysis  of  the  regulative  principles  which  should 
g^ide  charitable  persons  and  associations  in  their  work.  The  groups 
of  special  problems  are  treated  under  the  heads :  elimination  of  dis- 
ease, the  housing  problem,  relief  of  families  in  homes,  breaking  up  of 
families,  dependent  children,  dependent  adults,  family  desertion, 
intemperance,  industrial  displacement,  immigration,  discrimination  in 
relief. 

In  Part  II  (pp.  185-266)  is  printed  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  collection  of  typical  relief  problems,  taken  mainly  from 
cases  recorded  in  the  Registration  Bureau  of  the  New  York  Charity 
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Organization  Society.  Part  III  (pp.  269-357)  is  a  sketch  of  certain 
aspects  of  relief;  the  English  poor-law,  and  outdoor  relief  in 
America.  Part  IV  (pp.  361-468)  gives  the  story  of  relief  methods 
at  times  of  disasters  —  the  Chicago  fire,  the  Johnstown  flood,  etc 
The  criticism  of  the  current  belief  that  the  reform  of  the  poor-law  in 
England  in  1834  was  the  chief  cause  of  better  industrial  conditions 
for  the  laborers  is  excellent,  and  the  principle  that  such  measures  can 
be  appreciated  only  in  relation  to  the  historical  situation  is  sound. 
The  author  has  set  up  a  defense  of  material  relief-giving  which  ought 
to  correct  the  miser's  bias  and  help  the  generous  to  feel  that  they  are 
not  foolish  if  they  give  bountifully,  if  they  also  give  wisely ;  and  no 
author  has  ever  succeeded  better  in  telling  us  what  it  is  to  give  wisely. 

There  are  certain  points  on  which  there  is  room  for  hesitation  and 
question,  although  one  may  well  pause  before  he  challenges  so  emi- 
nent and  careful  an  authority.  Without  going  into  details,  one  may 
mention  the  optimistic  estimates  of  the  need  for  relief,  this  need  being 
measured  by  the  standard  set  up  by  Dr.  Devine  himself.  The  facts 
of  infant  mortality,  the  numerous  deaths  from  "  starvation  diseases," 
the  miserably  inadequate  amounts  doled  out  to  needy  families,  the 
testimony  of  physicians,  teachers,  and  missionaries,  seem  not  to  have 
due  consideration  in  this  book.  Some  of  our  leading  workers  in  child- 
saving  societies  will  not  be  ready  to  accept  the  estimates  of  cost,  or 
the  arguments  which  seem  unduly  favorable  to  institutional  treat- 
ment, or  the  representation  that  the  placing-out  system  is  burdening 
the  rural  community  in  order  to  relieve  the  rich  cities.  The  advice 
to  churches  to  cease  giving  material  relief  runs  counter  to  ancient 
traditions,  but  the  author's  argument  deserves  serious  thought. 

Looking  back  over  the  literature  of  charity  produced  during  the 
last  twenty  years  in  America,  we  are  bound  to  place  this  volume  in 
the  very  front  rank,  with  few  companions  in  the  specific  field ;  and 
we  must  regard  it  as  indispensable  to  the  serious  student  of  the 
general  subject. 

Charles  Richmond  Henderson. 


Poverty.     By  Robert  Hunter.     New  York:   The  Macmillan 

Co.,  1904.    Pp.  382. 

In  his  volume,  entitled  Poverty,  Robert  Hunter  has  rendered  for 

the  United  States  the  same  service  which  Frederick  Engels  rendered 

to  England  sixty  years  ago  by  the  publication  of  his  volume  on  The 
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Condition  of  the  Working  Class.  In  each  case  the  author  has 
revealed  the  struggle  of  the  wage-earning  poor,  and  of  those  who 
have  been  worsted  and  have  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  wage- 
earners  ;  and  in  each  case  the  extent  and  dimensions  of  the  picture 
are  such  as  had  not  been  attempted  by  a  previous  author  in  the  same 
field. 

Frederick  Engels'  book  has  not  been  superseded  by  the  work  of 
more  recent  investigators.  It  remains  the  classic  presentation  of  the 
life  of  the  poor  in  England  in  the  decade  1840-50.  Some  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  young  author  have  not  been  fulfilled  after  sixty 
years,  because  it  is  given  to  no  man  unerringly  to  read  the  future. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  Robert  Hunter  has  striven  to  avoid  the  allure- 
ments of  prophecy  and  to  confine  himself  to  describing  and  inter- 
preting the  phenomena  among  which  we  all  live,  though  few  of  us 
possess  the  vision  requisite  to  the  work  of  interpretation. 

No  student  of  philanthropy,  or  of  sociology,  can  afford  to  ignore 
this  book.  Its  main  contentions  concerning  the  extent  of  poverty  and 
the  active  immediate  causes  thereof  may  well  become  the  subject  of 
wide  and  fruitful  discussion.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
charge  of  exaggeration  may  be  brought  with  regard  to  the  extent  of 
poverty  as  defined  by  the  author  and  also  with  regard  to  the  influence 
of  immig^tion.  But  candid  effort  to  refute  the  author's  position  will 
only  bring  to  light  once  more  the  sorry  inconclusiveness  of  the  official 
figures  upon  the  collection  and  publication  of  which  the  individual 
states  and  the  federal  government  expend  vast  sums  for  sadly 
unscientific  results. 

The  list  of  authorities  cited  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  weakened  by 
the  inclusion  of  names  so  little  convincing  to  the  scientific  reader  as 
those  of  Mrs.  Van  Vorst  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Ghent ;  but  when  all  deduc- 
tions on  the  grounds  of  inclusiveness  have  been  made,  the  arsenal  of 
facts  here  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  critic  must  command  the 
respect  of  the  candid. 

Florence  Kelley. 


Politique  et  religion:   Questions  du  temps  present.     By  J.   B. 

RiPERT.    Paris:  Perrin,  1904.    Pp.  xi  +  287.    Fr.  3.50. 

This  book,  which  is  easily  read,  contains  a  little  of  every^ing, 

but  nothing  very  deep.    A  few  titles  of  chapters  will  give  an  idea  of 

the  book :  "  Politics ; "  "  The  Parties  in  Parliament ; "  "  A  Few  Out- 
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ward  Sig^s  of  Morality;"  "On  the  Foundations  of  Morals;" 
"  Rational  Character  of  the  Religious  Feeling."  In  short,  the  aim  of 
the  book  is  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  religious  doctrine  as  the 
foundation  of  morals,  and  the  necessity  for  France  to  be  religious  if 
she  will  live  and  progress.  This  demonstration  is  made  with  the  usual 
commonplace  topics,  and  the  arguments  are  so  weak  that  it  would  be 
a  loss  of  time  to  try  to  refute  them.  The  social  phenomena  are 
obser\'ed  and  analyzed  in  quite  a  superficial  way.  The  deductions 
often  make  us  smile,  and  the  few  just  ones  which  we  meet  scattered 
through  the  book  are  marred  by  commonplace  repetitions.  To  think 
that  the  author  is  a  member  of  Parliament  and  means  to  rule  France ! 
M.  Ripert  declares  as  an  axiom :  "  The  loss  of  the  family  spirit  is  the 
result  of  the  dissolution  of  the  marriages"  (p.  32),  forgetting  to 
prove  the  existence  of  this  loss,  and,  in  case  it  should  be  admitted, 
that  divorce  is  really  the  cause.  Elsewhere  (p.  61)  we  read  this 
extraordinary  assertion :  "  Nothing  could  induce  the  beggar  to  give 
up  his  lucrative  profession  "  !  The  proof  is  still  more  extraordinary 
than  the  assertion.  Here  it  is  in  all  its  ingenuity :  "  In  spite  of  the 
foundation  of  works  of  assistance  through  labor,  in  spite  of  the 
bureau  de  bienfaisance  and  the  public  aid  of  which  the  beggar  does 
not  forget  to  make  the  most,  mendicity  is  ever  increasing."  We  must 
confess  that  such  demonstrations  disarm  the  critic  by  their  puerility. 
The  book  is  full  of  assertions  imperturbably  expressed  as  axiomatic 
truths,  when  they  really  need  to  be  proved  and  fully  demonstrated. 
In  short.  Politique  et  religion  is  an  insignificant  book  which  the  stu- 
dent of  sociology  should  not  read  if  he  values  his  time. 

A.  AND  H.  H. 


Methods  of  Industrial  Peace.     By  N.  P.  Oilman.     Boston  and 
New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1904.     Pp.  436. 

The  student  of  social  movements  has  a  doubly  difficult  task ;  not 
only  is  there  a  rapid  growth  of  knowledge  through  critical  investigfa- 
tions,  but  the  facts  themselves  change  while  we  are  looking  at  the 
stream.  Therefore  we  must  have  new  books  on  the  "  labor  question." 
It  was  desirable,  for  example,  to  place  the  results  of  the  studies  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  in  intelligible  form  for  the  public  to  consider. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  experiments  have  been  tried  on  a  vast  scale. 
The  "  sliding  scale,"  once  so  generally  accepted  as  a  panacea,  has 
fallen  into  disrepute. 
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It  was  well,  therefore,  that  a  skilful  and  sober  student,  as  Pro- 
fessor Oilman  is,  should  gather  up  the  sure  results  of  these  recent 
investigations  and  practical  experiments,  and  interpret  their  signi- 
ficance. This  he  has  done  in  sixteen  chapters,  in  which  he  discusses 
with  utmost  impartiality  the  combinations  of  employers  and  of  work- 
ingmen,  collective  bargaining,  the  sliding  scale,  the  incorporation  of 
industrial  unions,  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and  legal 
regulation  of  labor  disputes.  The  treatment  is  characterized  by 
insight,  sobriety,  and  accurate  learning. 

The  author  rightly  thinks  that  wage-workers  need  a  better  train- 
ing in  the  elements  of  economic  science,  and  he  adds :  "  Common- 
school  education  should  be  so  revised  that  some  tuition  in  these 
matters  shall  be  given  before  the  boy  gets  out  into  the  world  as  a 
worker  at  fourteen  or  sixteen."  How  many  boys  at  fourteen  could 
comprehend  such  instruction?  A  better  suggestion  is  found  in  the 
schools  for  adults  in  New  York  city;  because  only  the  superficial 
aspect  of  economic  activity  can  be  understood  by  children. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 


Out  of  Work.  By  Frances  A.  Kellor.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1904.  Pp.  292. 
Miss  Kellor's  previous  studies  of  convict  women  and  correctional 
institutions  gave  her  an  admirable  preparation  for  the  investigation 
of  employment  bureaus.  It  was  high  time  to  concentrate  attention 
upon  these  useful  but  much-abused  agencies.  The  descriptions  of 
places  and  people  are  spicy  enough,  but  the  analysis  of  the  connection 
of  intelligence  offices  with  vice  and  suflfering  touches  the  tragic.  No 
previous  study  has  accumulated  such  a  wealth  of  information  on  this 
vital  problem.  The  author  has  very  properly  aimed  to  give  a  clear 
and  adequate  statement  of  the  entire  situation  and  has  dealt  out 
advice  sparingly.  Yet  she  has  probably  suggested  about  all  the 
measures  for  betterment  which  give  any  promise  of  immediate 
usefulness. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 

Life  in  Sing  Sing.   By  Number  1500.   Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.,  1904. 

The  story  of  a  convict  is  not  wholesome  for  general  readingj'but 

may  be  useful  to  students  of  criminal  sociolc^.     There  is  danger 

from  the  bias  of  cynicism  and  resentment  which  clouds  the  vision  of 
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a  punished  man.  In  this  volume  certain  important  facts  and  sug- 
gestions are  found,  especially  those  relating  to  diet,  cleanliness, 
industries,  and  educational  agencies,  and  the  hopeful  words  relating 
to  Mrs.  Maud  Ballington  Booth.  The  criticisms  of  Elmira  Reforma- 
tory and  of  the  Bertillon  system  of  identification  are  not  supported 
by  evidence,  and  the  prison  structure  of  Sing  Sing  has  been  improved 
since  this  description  was  written.  C.  R.  H. 


Monsieur,  Madame  et  .  .  .  .  I'autre!  Histoire  d'un  scandale. 
By  Victor  Charbonnel  et  la  redaction  de  la  Raison. 
Paris:     Societe  Parisienne  d'edition,  1904.     Pp.  333.     Fr. 

3-50- 
We  shall  only  mention  this  volume  as  a  sociological  document.  It 
relates  real  and  interesting  facts  which  paint  vividly  certain  customs 
of  the  political  and  journalistic  worlds  of  France.  It  may  be  that 
these  facts,  being  related  by  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  are  a  little 
overdrawn,  be  it  consciously  or  not ;  but,  such  as  they  are,  they  have 
their  importance  for  the  thinker,  the  sociologist,  and  the  moralist 

A.  AND  H.  H. 


Intoxicants  and  Opium  in  All  Lands  and  Times.    By  Dr.  and 

Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  and  Misses  Mary  and  Margaret 

W.  Leitcii.     Revised  edition.     Washington,  D.  C. :   The 

International  Reform  Bureau,  1904. 

While  this  compilation  is  frankly  a  vigorous  and  partisan  plea 

for  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  everywhere  and  always,  it  is  more 

particularly  an  impassioned  protest  against  toleration  of  the  sale  of 

intoxicants  and  opium  by  the  "Christian  nations"  to  the  inferior 

races  in  Africa  and  elsewhere.    The  volume  is  chiefly  a  collection  of 

testimonies  from  missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

C.  R,  H. 
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The  New  Labor  Party  in  Eng^Iand.  —  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years 
a  factor  has  begun  to  make  itself  felt  in  English  politics,  the  significance  of 
which  few  Englishmen,  and,  as  is  to  be  expected,  still  fewer  foreigners,  appreciate. 
The  new  Labor  party  is  a  result  of  the  trade-union  movement.  The  British  and 
Irish  trade  unions  have  now  held  for  a  long  time  an  annual  congress,  which 
chooses  a  "  parliamentary  committee  "  to  represent  their  political  intere.<sts. 

Careful  observers  of  the  situation  have  felt  for  some  time  that  a  successful 
socialistic  or  labor  party  could  be  organized  only  through  these  trade  unions,  with 
their  strong  foothold  in  the  centralized  industries  and  their  very  great  financial 
resources.  In  the  year  1899  the  Trades-Union  Congress  passed  a  resolution  direct- 
ing its  parliamentary  committee  to  call  a  congress  of  trade  unions  and  socialistic 
societies  to  organize  the  political  representation  of  workingmen. 

The  result  was  that  in  February,  1900,  there  met  in  London  a  gathering  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  sixty-seven  trade  unions  having  a  membership  of  545,316, 
and  three  socialistic  societies,  namely,  the  Independent  Labor  Party  (the  "  I. 
L.  P.,"  so  called),  the  Social-Democratic  Federation,  and  the  Fabian  Society. 
These  three  societies  had  an  aggregate  membership  of  22,861.  At  this  convention 
a  Labor  Representation  Committee  was  chosen  from  among  the  delegates  of  the 
constituent  bodies  just  mentioned. 

The  principal  question  at  this  first  congress  and  also  later  was  the  position  of 
the  new  organization  relative  to  the  existing  political  parties.  The  formation  of 
an  independent  party  seemed  a  difficult  and  expensive  undertaking ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  Conservative  minority  among  the  trade-unionists  made  it  impossible 
to  swing  the  full  strength  of  the  new  movement  to  the  side  of  the  Liberals.  In 
view  of  these  diiTiculties  a  policy  was  finally  agreed  upon,  by  which  labor  members 
of  Parliament  were  to  hold  together  on  all  questions  relating  to  labor,  but  were 
free  otherwise  to  ally  themselves  with  either  of  the  old  parties. 

This  arrangement  continued  in  force  for  two  or  three  years,  during  which  time 
the  movement  was  rapidly  gaining  ground,  both  in  point  of  numbers,  and  in  the 
winning  of  several  notable  victories  by  Labor  Representation  Committee  candi- 
dates. In  February,  1903,  however,  a  change  occurred.  It  was  decided  that  hence- 
forth labor  candidates  should  refrain  from  identifying  themselves  with  either  of 
the  parties,  and  should  use  only  the  word  "  Labor  "  as  their  party  name.  The 
new  party  has  organized  itself  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  English  trade 
unions.  The  delegates  to  the  annual  convention  have  one  vote  for  every  1,000 
members  of  the  trade  union,  trade  council,  or  socialistic  society  which  they  repre- 
sent. The  growth  of  the  party  is  remarkable ;  from  a  membership  of  353,070  in 
1 900-1  go  I,  it  has  increased  to  956,025  for  the  year  1903-4.  In  general  the  great 
majority  of  the  English  trade-unionists  have  given  their  allegiance  to  the  new 
movement,  with  the  notable  exception,  however,  of  some  450,000  miners,  who, 
with  their  six  representatives  in  Parliament,  hold  fast  to  the  Liberal  party. 

The  Labor  party  has  as  yet  no  official  program  ;  its  own  organization  has,  up 
to  the  present,  formed  its  principal  aim.  Beyond  the  nationalization  of  the  rail- 
roads, and  the  reform  of  trade-union  legislation,  nothing  to  which  it  has  lent  its 
support  has  proceeded  farther  than  rhe  usual  Liberal  program. 

The  relation  of  the  new  party  to  socialism  is  a  complicated  one.  The  positive 
ideas  of  the  socialists  are  constantly  winning  more  and  more  ground  among  the 
trade-unionists,  who  seem  to  feel  little  or  no  hostility  to  socialism.  If  the  eam^t 
and  capable  socialist  leaders  are  able  to  wait,  and  not  press  forward  too  rapidly, 
the  future  of  the  Labor  party  is  undoubtedly  in  their  hands. 

560 
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So  far  as  the  next  parliamentary  elections  are  concerned,  the  new  party  may 
count  with  considerable  certainty  upon  having  twenty,  perhaps  thirty,  and  possibly 
even  forty,  representatives  elected. —  Edward  R.  Pease,  "  Die  neue  Arbeiterpartei 
in  England,"  Archiv  fur  Sosialwissenschaft  und  Sozialpolitik,  Vol.  XIX  (1Q04), 
p.  3.  E.  B.  W. 

Fashion.  —  Two  opposing  tendencies  are  ever  manifested  in  human  life ;  one 
sets  in  the  direction  of  socialistic  uniformity,  of  conformity  to  type,  of  passive 
acquiescence ;  the  other  makes  for  change  and  innovation,  for  the  restlessness  of 
individual  initiative  struggling  to  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  social  convention. 
The  former  tendency  is  generally  maintained  by  the  psychological  principle  of 
imitation. 

Fashion  combines  and  satisfies  in  an  especial  manner  both  of  these  contrasted 
and  yet  complementary  tendencies  ;  for  the  essential  of  fashion  is  a  specialized 
sort  of  conformity,  which  is  nevertheless  not  without  a  certain  individuality. 
Fashion  signifies  uniformity  within  a  certain  limited  group,  whose  members  are 
complacent  in  the  assurance  that  they  are  conspicuously  marked  off  and  differenti- 
ated from  all  outside  of  the  group. 

Clothing,  social  conduct,  amusements,  constitute  the  specific  field  of  fashion ; 
for  here  no  dependence  is  placed  on  really  vital  motives  of  human  action ;  no 
objective  justification  is  necessary,  and  these  fields  are  accordingly  relinquished  to 
a  rule  which  becomes  unendurable  in  the  matter  of  religious  faith  or  scientific 
interests. 

Fashion  increases  in  mutability  with  the  gfrowth  of  civilization.  The  savage 
has  a  deep-rooted  distrust  of  what  is  new  and  unfamiliar,  but  the  civilized  man 
has  risen  superior  to  this  feeling  of  insecurity  in  the  presence  of  the  novel.  He 
has,  moreover,  neither  the  deep-seated  hostility  which  suffices  to  maintain  group 
demarkations  among  the  uncivilized,  nor  the  mental  stimulus  of  new  and  vivid 
impressions  which  satisfies  the  need  of  change  among  primitive  men. 

As  was  hinted  at  above,  fashion  makes  possible  a  kind  of  social  obedience 
which  at  the  same  time  has  elements  of  individual  initiative.  The  dude,  for 
example,  who  practices  a  variation  from  the  prevailing  style  upon  the  quantitative 
side  in  that  he  goes  to  the  last  extreme  in  his  use  of  the  fashion,  is  both,  in  a  sense, 
a  leader  and  a  follower.  In  this  connection  we  may  find  a  parallel  in  democracy, 
which  leads  persons  to  seek  the  dignity  and  sensation  of  command,  but  tends  to  a 
confusion  and  ambiguity  of  sensations  and  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  ruling 
the  mass  and  being  ruled  by  it. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  very  negation  of  the  dicta  of  fashion  becomes 
at  times  fashionable,  just  as  atheism  has  been  made  into  a  religion  and  freedom 
has  grown  intolerant  and  arbitrary. 

In  regard  to  woman,  if  one  may  venture  to  generalize,  greater  similarity 
among  the  different  members  of  her  sex,  together  with  the  weakness  of  her  social 
position,  at  least  until  very  recently,  goes  to  explain  her  regard  for  custom,  for  what 
is  generally  accepted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  her  anxiety  for  all  the  relative  indi- 
vidualization and  personal  conspicuousness  that  remain.  And  these  are  elements 
which  compensate  in  a  certain  sense  for  her  lack  of  position  in  a  class  based  on  a 
calling  or  profession. 

By  a  strict  conformity  to  all  outward  social  requirements,  sensitive  and  deli- 
cate natures  often  throw  a  veil  over  their  personal  feelings  and  tastes,  fearing  lest 
a  peculiarity  in  externals  may  betray  a  peculiarity  of  their  innermost  soul.  The 
trivialities  and  commonplaces  of  conversation  are  but  a  mask  which  prevents  one 
from  looking  into  the  depths  of  the  individual  soul.  Thus  by  relinquishing  to 
conventionality  the  externals  of  life,  we  save  for  ourselves,  independent  and  intact, 
the  citadel  of  our  innermost  experiences. 

The  feeling  of  shame  results  from  the  isolation  of  the  individual ;  hence  it 
happens  that  as  soon  as  he  feels  the  sanction  of  fashion,  that  is,  of  concerted 
action,  he  loses  the  sense  of  embarrassment  and  modesty.  Indeed,  many  fashions 
tolerate  breaches  of  modesty  which,  if  suggested  to  the  individual  alone,  would  be 
angrily  repudiated. —  Georg  Simmel,  International  Quarterly,  October,    1004. 

E.  B.  W. 
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Suicide  in  Cities. —  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accurate 
statistics  of  suicide,  such  as,  for  example,  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  number  by 
drowning,  there  is  nevertheless  valuable  statistical  material  accessible,  as  in  the 
reports  issued  by  the  city  of  Munich,  which  extend  to  sixty-one  cities  of  Germany, 
and  present  very  interesting  results  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  city  and  of  the 
inclinations  of  its  inhabitants  upon  suicide. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  suicides  are  more  frequent  in  cities  than  in  the 
country  —  indeed,  according  to  Rehfisch,  from  two  to  three  times  as  frequent.  This 
is  not  surprising  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  cities  the  struggle  for  existence 
is  carried  on  with  the  greatest  keenness,  and  that  there  nervous  tension  reaches 
its  highest  pitch.  The  increasing  differentiation  of  economic  and  social  life  in  the 
city,  the  necessity  of  labor  on  the  part  of  several  members  of  the  family  in  order 
to  provide  support,  the  inroads  of  alcoholism  under  these  circumstances,  and  the 
deficient  physique  transmitted  to  children  by  overworked  or  debauched  parents  — 
all  of  these  factors  are  significant  in  their  influence  upon  suicide. 

In  an  examination  of  the  frequency  of  suicides  in  cities,  there  are  two  points 
which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view.  One  is  the  relation  between  the  percentage 
of  suicides  in  the  given  city,  and  that  in  the  district  in  which  the  city  lies.  Where 
the  average  of  the  district  is  high,  there  the  suicides  in  cities  will  be  still  a  little 
higher ;  and  where  it  is  low,  as  in  the  Rhineland,  the  figures  for  suicides  in  the 
cities  of  the  district  will  show  a  perceptible  rise. 

A  second  important  factor  is  the  effect  of  an  increase  in  the  population  of 
cities  upon  the  percentage  of  suicides.  Not  less  than  twenty-six  of  the  sixty-one 
cities  in  the  Munich  report  show  a  perhaps  unexpected  decrease  in  suicides  along 
with  a  remarkable  increase  in  population ;  in  a  number  more  the  proportion 
between  population  and  suicides  does  not  change ;  while  in  the  remaining  cities 
there  has  been  an  insignificant  increase  in  the  number  of  suicides. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  short  period  covered  by  the  statistics,  it  is  not  to  be 
hastily  concluded  that  the  increase  of  city  populations  has  in  reality  no  effect 
upon  the  prevalence  of  suicide  among  the  inhabitants. 

When  we  turn  from  the  comparison  of  suicide  in  a  district  as  a  whole,  and  in 
its  cities,  and  give  our  attention  to  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  suicide  in 
various  cities  of  the  empire,  all  uniformity  vanishes.  Large  cities  of  nearly  equal 
populations  vary  widely  in  their  statistics  of  suicide,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
smaller  cities.  The  industrial  character  of  a  city  throws  as  little  light  upon  the 
matter,  for  the  highly  industrial  cities  of  the  Rhineland  and  Westphalia  with  their 
thousands  of  working-people  stand  very  low  in  their  percentages  of  suicides. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  arrive  at  a  tenable  ground  of  explanation  for  the  wide  varia- 
tions, reaching  from  0.70  to  3.72  suicides  per  10,000  inhabitants  in  the  sixty-one 
cities  studied,  until  we  take  up  the  matter  of  the  religious  complexion  of  the 
districts  and  cities  in  the  list.  An  examination  of  the  cities  in  question  reveals  the 
fact  that  in  general  the  cities  having  low  figures  for  suicides  are  those  of  the 
Catholic  districts,  such  as  the  Rhine  country,  while  the  cities  with  the  highest 
figures  for  suicide  are  those  where  a  Protestant  population  is  predominant.  For 
example,  in  the  three  purely  Catholic  di^ricts  of  Aachen,  Munster,  and  Oppeln, 
during  the  years  1892-96,  there  were  5.4,  7.0,  and  8.4  suicides  respectively,  per 
100,000  inhabitants,  while  in  the  three  purely  Protestant  districts  of  Potsdam, 
Magdeburg,  and  Liegnitz  the  figures  rose  to  32.9,  33.5,  and  39.4  respectively.  In 
Bavaria  the  suicides  among  Protestants  were  two  and  a  half  times  as  numerous  as 
among  Catholics  in  the  district.  These  facts  seem  to  indicate  an  undeniable  reli- 
gious factor  in  the  frequency  of  suicides. —  Dr.  Hans  Rost,  "  Der  Selbstmord  io 
den  Stadten,"  Allgemeines  statistisches  Archiv,  Vol.  VI   (1904),  p.  2. 

E.  B.  W. 

English  Prisons  and  Their  Methods.  —  The  British  public  has  had  it  fre- 
quently borne  in  upon  them,  especially  by  headlines  in  the  press,  that  the  inmates 
of  our  prisons  are  "  coddled  criminals."  This  charge  of  coddling  seems  to  h^ve 
been  accepted  by  at  least  a  section  of  the  public  as  the  only  criticism  applicable  to 
a  system  which  its  advocates  regard  as  hardly  capable  of  improvement. 

Having  had  personal,  though  enforced,  experience  of  English  prison  adminis- 
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tration,  I  have  naturally  formed  opinions  and  come  to  conclusions  with  regard 
thereto.  I  have  no  intention  of  making  an  attack  upon  English  prison  officials  as 
a  body.  Many  of  them,  I  feel  sure,  are  most  excellent  men,  performing  highly 
distasteful,  though  necessary,  duties.  At  the  same  time  many  of  them  are  devotees 
of  the  system  as  it  exists  and  either  cannot  see  or,  if  they  see,  will  not  admit  that  it 
is  capable  of  improvement.  The  result  is  that  prison  officials  become  more  or  less 
a  caste  and  regard  the  prisoner  from  that  standpoint. 

In  regard  to  the  "  coddling,"  I  may  say  at  once,  as  one  who  has  been  subjected 
to  what  has  been  called  by  that  name,  that  it  does  not  in  fact  exist.  It  may 
astonish  some  persons  to  learn  that  the  convict  is  far  worse  off  today  than  he  was 
when  transportation  was  in  vogue,  and  in  almost  every  respect  his  lot  compares 
unfavorably  with  that  of  a  convict  in  any  other  civilized  country. 

Prisons  exist  for  the  purpose  of  punishment,  and  this  should  be  kept  promi- 
nently in  view.  In  regard  to  the  jail-bird  class,  English  prisons  somewhat  fail  in 
this  purpose,  by  not  making  them  feel  their  punishment  sufficiently.  For  every 
person  is  treated  alike,  and  accordingly  everyone  feels  his  punishment  not  alike, 
but  quite  differently.  To  one  man  it  is  a  living  death,  to  another  it  is  merely  a 
temporary  inconvenience.  The  curse  of  the  present  English  prison  system  is  that 
it  is  not  reformatory.  It  manufactures  criminals,  and  it  never  succeeds  in  leading 
back  the  professional  criminal  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  does  not  even  attempt 
it.  At  the  present  time  the  public  expends  £650,000  annually  in  maintaining  a 
few  thousand  prisoners,  who  are  employed  in  unremunerative  labor  and  are  dis- 
charged from  prison  in  every  way  unfitted  to  lead  an  honest  life.  Those  who  are 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  English  prison  system  know  that  it  is  a 
distasteful  and  degrading  punishment.  They  desire  that  it  shall  remain  so  because, 
as  I  think,  they  fail  to  see  that  a  prison  should  aim  at  being  something  other,  or 
rather  something  more,  than  a  vindictive  or  retributive  institution.  The  primary 
object  of  such  a  place  should  be  the  emendation  of  the  culprit,  and  until  such  object 
is  recognized,  and  not  only  recognized  but  given  practical  effect,  English  prisons 
will  remain,  as  I  believe  in  my  soul  they  are  today,  forcing-houses  for  criminals, 
paupers,  and  lunatics. —  H.  J.  B.  Montgomery,  International  Journal  of  Ethics, 
October,  1904.  E.  B.  W. 

Note  on  Funerary  Ornaments  from  Rubiana  and  a  CofiBn  from  Sta. 
Anna,  Solomon  Islands. — Specimens  illustrated  on  an  accompanying  plate  in  the 
article  were  obtained  from  graves  of  Rubiana,  Solomon  Islands,  by  Rear-Admiral 
(the  captain)  Davis  during  the  punitive  expedition  of  1901.  They  are,  it  is 
believed,  the  first  specimens  of  this  character  to  reach  this  country.  These  speci- 
mens are  studied  in  connection  with  a  miniature  basket-work,  but  containing  a 
skull,  probably  that  of  a  chief,  brought  back  by  Admiral  Davis  in  1894.  These 
specimens  are  sticks  ornamented  with  tridacna  shell  secured  by  rattan  lashings. 
Inside  the  skull-house  were  found  massive  rings,  also  of  tridacna  shell.  When  these 
rings  are  compared  with  similar  objects  still  in  use,  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
some  at  least  were  rough  copies,  made  for  funerary  purposes,  of  rings  worn  by  the 
deceased  as  breast  ornaments. 

Of  these  funerary  objects  the  most  striking  by  far  is  the  large  tridacna  slab 
carved  in  a  fretwork  design,  and  measuring  27  cm.  in  height.  This  was  doubtless 
originally  the  "  door  "  of  a  mortuary  hut,  similar  to  the  hut  brought  back  in  1894. 
The  design  on  this  slab  becomes  interesting  when  viewed  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  smaller  pieces.  In  the  slab  the  design  consists  of  a  double  row  of  small 
anthropomorphic  figures  dancing  with  arms  akimbo.  The  design  is  represented 
in  the  solid  portion.  Now,  it  is  quite  a  comprehensible  phase  in  the  history  of 
artistic  evolution  that  the  artist  copying  a  design  in  pierced  work  should  pay  more 
attention  to  the  open  spaces  than  the  solid  portion.  Becoming  conventionalized, 
the  "  arms  akimbo  "  are  seen  as  unmeaning  curls,  and  in  the  small  plaque  the 
bodies  of  the  figures  disappear. 

A  wooden  figure  of  a  fish  containing  a  human  skull  was  also  obtained  at  about 
the  same  time  on  the  island  of  Sta.  Anna.  Sometimes  a  corpse  is  kept  this  way  for 
years,  the  natives  waiting  for  a  great  funeral  feast.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Rubiana  lagoon  had  made  themselves  notorious  for  their  murders  both  of  white 
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men  and  of  natives  during  their  head-hunting  expeditions.  Fines  of  so  many  pigs 
in  earlier  days  let  them  to  value  white  men  in  terms  of  pigs.  The  presence  of  a 
man-of-war  sent  them  to  the  bush.  Severe  measures  had  to  be  adopted.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Codrington,  the  Solomon  Islanders  are  ancestor-worshipers.  They  put 
the  head  of  a  chief  in  a  basket  and  house,  call  it  a  tindalo,  and  "  believe  every 
tindalo  was  once  a  man."  Admiral  Davis  destroyed  these  cairns  or  tindalos.  It  is 
evident  that  in  so  doing  he  was  inflicting  on  the  natives  the  severest  punishment 
possible,  and  one  which  robbed  them  of  their  "  natural  calls  for  help  in  danger  and 
distress." —  Man,  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  September,  1904.  H.  E.  F. 

The  Ideality  of  the  .Esthetic  Feelings. — Since  Schiller  coined  the  expres- 
sion "das  Ideal  und  das  Leben  "  (ideal  and  life),  "the  ideality  of  the  aesthetic 
feelings  "  has  been  the  usual  term  for  the  effect  of  art.  So  it  is  customary  to 
speak  of  the  ideal  and  apparent  feelings  which  art  is  producing  as  opposed  to  real 
feelings.  It  is  said  that  art  produces  no  feeling,  but  merely  a  representation  of  a 
feeling. 

Witasek  in  his  psychological  analyses  is  probably  the  most  important  follower 
of  ideality,  declaring  that  art  does  not  create  any  feelings,  but  merely  imaginations 
of  feelings.  I  maintain  that  in  appreciating  a  work  of  art  I  do  not  only  represent 
the  feeling,  but  have  it. 

Feeling  in  art-appreciation  is  either  abstract  thinking,  as  in  science,  or  pure 
feeling,  vivid  passionate  excitement,  as  in  ordinary  life-affairs.  This  is  a  dilemma, 
from  which  there  is  no  way  out  as  long  as  we  compare  the  effect  of  art  and  the 
effect  of  life  in  their  totalities.  But,  comparing  their  single  elements,  we  see  that 
some  of  those  in  life  are  present  in  the  work  of  art,  and  some  are  missing.  The 
whole  of  the  effect  of  art  can  be  different  from  life  and  still  be  analogous. 

A  psychological  analysis  of  the  effect  of  art  and  the  effect  of  life  shows  the 
wealth  of  feelings  in  our  moods,  and  that,  if  our  feeling  depended  on  reality,  it 
would  never  extend  to  nature  and  to  fiction,  concerning  which  we  have,  in  fact, 
most  feeling.  Feeling  does  not  proceed  along  lines  so  logical  as  to  depend  on 
reality. 

It  is  easier  to  dissolve  into  feeling  over  a  fantasy  artistically  created  than 
over  a  real  person.  Figures  of  art  do  not  touch  our  sphere  of  volition,  and  sym- 
pathy for  their  vicissitudes  is  selfless.  Only  in  art  can  I  so  dissolve  myself  in 
another  that  the  recognition  of  my  own  personality,  against  which  the  other 
stands  as  a  stranger,  disappears  entirely,  and  the  limit  between  me  and  the  other 
falls  and  I  am  unified  with  him.  This  feeling  into  the  identification  of  another  is 
the  real  province  of  art.  For  the  robber  whose  adventures  we  are  following  on 
the  stage  we  have  this  inner  feeling.  For  the  robber  whose  depredations  call  us 
from  the  theater  to  the  street  our  feeling  is  aroused  because  of  a  real  event  which 
puts  our  volition  to  the  test. 

The  less  we  are  driven  by  art  to  practical,  active  action,  the  better  we  can 
give  ourselves  up  to  the  feeling  into  the  represented  condition  of  feelings.  Hence, 
if  you  separate  the  single  elements  of  moment  in  the  effects  of  art,  feeling  is  not 
silenced  by  a  work  of  art,  but  manifested  most  strongly  because  it  does  not  share 
in  any  impulse  of  the  will. —  Anna  Tumarkin,  Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophic  und 
philosophische  Kritik,  Vol.  V,  p.  125-  H.  E.  F, 

Shortcomings  in  the  Execution  of  Punishment. —  The  debate  in  the  Reichs- 
tag on  May  13,  1904,  has  passed  by  without  action.  After  the  enormous  agitation 
of  the  press  over  these  questions  of  the  punishment  and  reformation  of  criminals, 
this  negative  outcome  is  astonishing.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  public  is  still  interested. 
That  there  are  weaknesses  in  prison  administration  will  not  here  be  denied.  But 
they  are  different  from  those  emphasized  by  the  press. 

First,  there  is  a  lack  of  balance  between  the  justice  of  the  punishment  and  its 
execution.  If  you  hold  as  the  ideal  the  moral  improvement  of  offenders,  there  i\ 
certainly  a  shortcoming  when,  with  75  per  cent,  of  those  held  in  detention  fo> 
short  terms  of  punishment,  there  is  complete  or  almost  complete  failure  to  reach 
the  end.  Of  punishment  and  moral  betterment  one  cannot  speak  reasonably  when 
the  imprisonment  is  from  one  day  to  three  months.    There  is  only  one  effect  from 
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these  short  terms  of  imprisonment ;  that  is,  to  blunt  the  feelings  concerning 
prisons.  On  the  other  hand,  one  must  admit  that  many  of  the  terms  of  imprison- 
ment are  too  long  for  educational  results.  If  punishment  works  no  improvement 
in  three  or  four  years,  it  will  not,  generally  speaking,  do  so  in  a  longer  period.  The 
only  result  of  the  lengthened  terms  of  imprisonment  is  to  make  the  criminal  not 
dangerous  to  public  safety.  On  the  first  offense  many  criminals  are  pushed  deeper 
and  deeper  into  crime  by  a  brief  period  of  confinement  in  company  with  criminals 
by  heredity  and  profession.  Therefore  too  short  imprisonments  at  the  beginnings 
of  their  careers  cause  too  long  imprisonments  later.  It  is  contrary  to  sound  poli- 
tics to  let  loose  criminals  by  birth.  Here  punishment  must  be  completed  by  subse- 
quent measures  of  safety.     Colonies  for  obligatory  work  should  be  established. 

There  is  enough  danger  of  contagion  in  our  penitentiaries.  There  should  be 
less  use  of  imprisonment.  Probation,  the  parole,  and  conditional  pardon  should, 
in  the  cases  of  those  not  criminal  by  birth,  be  used  much  more  than  heretofore. 

Adults  held  for  investigation,  and  children  on  all  arrests,  should  be  kept  under 
separate  roofs  from  those  sheltering  confirmed  criminals.  For  the  attention  of 
recidivists  and  defectives  there  should  be  a  specially  trained  staff. 

Finally,  in  Prussia  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  dualism  of  administration.  The 
division  between  the  ministry  of  justice  and  the  ministry  of  the  interior  brings 
untoward  results.  The  prisons  are  too  large.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  each 
should  be  limited  to  five  hundred,  so  that  the  director  can  become  acquainted  with 
each  individual. 

In  conclusion,  however,  we  should  say  that  Krohne  is  right  in  declaring  that 
too  much  is  expected  from  punishment. —  Von  Rohden,  Zeitschrift  fur  Social- 
rvissenschaft,  October,  1904.  H.  E.  F. 

American  Charities  in  German  Eyes. —  Dr.  Emil  Munsterberg,  president 
of  the  department  of  public  charities  of  Berlin,  has  given  an  account  of  his  impres- 
sions of  American  methods  to  the  readers  of  Charities,  preliminary  to  a  report  in 
his  own  magazine,  Zeitschrift  fUr  das  Armenwesen. 

Dr.  Munsterberg  did  not  cease  during  his  visit  to  speak  with  wonder  of  the 
emulsion  of  charity  and  politics  which  he  found  in  every  city  under  the  name  of 
public  relief  administration.  "  You  must  work  earnestly  against  this,"  he  said. 
"  I  cannot  believe  that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  can  stand  against  public  opinion, 
and  it  is  for  you  to  create  this  public  opinion  and  take  the  departments  of  charities, 
tenements,  and  health  as  much  out  of  politics  as  you  have  the  department  of 
education."  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  understanding  why  the  men  who 
devote  not  only  money,  but  knowledge  and  devotion  as  well,  to  charitable  and  social 
work  are  not  the  heads  of  the  different  departments  of  the  public  administration. 

The  accurate  and  accessible  records  kept  by  co-operating  organized  charities 
in  this  country  were  warmly  commended,  as  were  also  the  knowledge  and  devotion 
of  the  officers  of  these  societies,  which,  although  often  almost  without  formal 
affiliation,  nevertheless  co-operate  effectively  through  the  personal  agreement  and 
understanding  of  their  leaders. 

The  sums  spent  for  outdoor  relief  by  the  public  organization  of  charity  seem 
very  small  compared  with  the  sums  distributed  by  German  poor-boards.  Private 
charitable  organizations  supplement  the  failing  public  work,  and  in  many  cases 
distribute  large  sums  annually.  The  total  expenditure  for  public  and  private 
charities  in  the  United  States  seems  insufficient,  when  compared  with  the  total  for 
Germany.  But  several  widely  varying  conditions  must  affect  this  impression.  The 
people  of  Germany  are  more  accustomed  to  receiving  help  of  varying  kinds  than 
are  Americans,  and,  furthermore,  the  preventive  measures  taken  by  private  societies 
in  the  United  States  and  their  effort  to  give  work  to  all  who  need  it  (a  thing  more 
possible  in  America  than  in  older  countries)  are  leading  factors  which  must  be 
considered  in  making  a  comparison.  The  spirit  of  self-support  is  stimulated  also  by 
the  work  of  the  social  settlements  in  America. 

Dr.  Miinsterberg  expresses  himself  as  having  "  formed  a  strong  impression 
that  the  charge  of  utilitarianism,  which  is  so  frequently  applied  to  American  insti- 
tutions, must  be  withheld  in  the  field  of  charities  and  social  work ;  indeed,  that, 
on  the  other  band,  we  are  discussing  a  work  and  a  spirit  of  unlimited  idealism." 
— Charities,  November  12,  1904.  E.  B.  W. 
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THE  PRESENT  PROBLEMS  OF  SOaAL  STRUCTURE  ^ 

The  problems  of  social  structure  we  find  in  a  rather  confused 
state  at  the  present  moment.  In  an  earlier  stage  of  sociological 
thinking  considerable  expectations  were  attached  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  social  phenomena  by  means  of  biological  analogies,  or 
what  was  called  the  organic  theory  of  society.  These  expectations 
may  now  be  said  to  have  been  disappointed.  The  orgfanic  theory 
has  almost  universally  been  abandoned.  Yet  even  its  severest 
critics  are  likely  to  admit  that  there  is  some  truth  in  or  behind 
it,  although  they  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  properly  what 
kind  of  truth  it  is. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  three  most  notable  representa- 
tives of  that  doctrine  —  the  Russian,  Paul  von  Lilienfeld,  a  man  of 
high  social  standing ;  the  German,  Albert  Schaffle,  with  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  political  economist;  and  the  Englishman,  Herbert 
Spencer,  whose  fame  needs  not  to  be  emphasized  —  all  departed 
from  life  in  the  year  1903,  the  two  latter  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber ;  all  in  advanced  old  age.  To  these  three  men  sociology  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  because,  after  Comte,  they  were  the  first  — 
at  least  in  Europe  —  to  formulate  a  theory  of  social  life  in  large 
outline.  From  all,  but  especially  from  Schaffle  and  Spencer,  we 
receive,  and  shall  continue  to  receive,  constant  and  fertile  impulses 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  Department  of  Sociology, 
St.  Louis,  September,  1904. 
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or  suggestions.  But  I  feel  safe  in  predicting  that  it  will  soon  be 
universally  acknowledged  that  the  foundations  of  their  theories 
were  not  laid  firmly  enough  for  permanently  supporting  those 
boldly  planned  structures  of  thought. 

For  a  long  time  past  I  have  cherished  the  opinion  that  these 
authors,  as  well  as  nearly  all  their  successors  and  critics,  are 
hampered  by  a  fundamental  lack  of  clearness  as  to  the  subject 
of  their  inquiries  —  a  subject  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
designating  by  the  very  indefinite  name  of  "a  society,"  or,  as 
Schaffle  puts  it,  "  the  social  body."  Confusion  of  ideas  invariably 
proceeds  from  a  defect  of  analytical  reasoning;  that  is  to  say,  of 
proper  distinction. 

I  believe  and  assert  that  three  distinct  conceptions,  the  com- 
mon object  of  which  is  social  life  in  its  broadest  sense,  are  not 
sufficiently,  or  not  at  all,  kept  apart  nor  even  recognized  as  being 
distinct,  viz.,  the  biological,  the  psychological,  and  the  sociological 
in  what  I  call  the  exclusive  sense,  the  subject  of  this  third  con- 
ception only  being  entirely  new,  as  compared  with  the  subjects 
of  other  sciences  or  departments  of  philosophy.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  our  fundamental  task  as  philosophical  sociologists  to  deduce 
from  this  last  conception,  and  others  implied  in  it,  a  system  of 
social  structure  which  shall  contain  the  different  notions  of 
collective  entities  in  their  mutual  dependence  and  connection ;  and 
I  firmly  trust  that  out  of  such  a  system  will  be  gained  a  better 
and  more  profound  insight  into  the  evolution  of  society  at  large, 
and  into  its  historical  phases,  as  the  life  of  these  collective  entities. 
It  is  therefore  in  the  struggles,  first,  between  any  of  these  groups 
and  the  individuals  composing  it ;  second,  between  their  different 
forms  and  kinds  —  for  instance,  the  struggles  between  church  and 
empire;  between  church  and  cities;  between  church  and  state; 
between  cities  and  other  corporations;  between  the  sovereign 
state  and  feudal  communities,  and  consequently  established  orders 
or  estates;  between  single  states  and  a  federal  state  —  it  is  in 
these  and  similar  struggles,  presupposing  the  existence  of  those 
collective  entities,  that  the  growth  and  decay  of  higher  civilioa- 
tions  exhibit  themselves  most  markedly.  ' 
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I 

When  we  speak  of  a  house,  a  village,  or  a  city,  the  idea 
immediately  arising  in  our  minds  is  that  of  a  visible  building, 
or  of  larger  or  smaller  groups  of  buildings;  but  soon  we  also 
recollect  the  visible  contents  of  these  buildings,  such  as  rooms 
and  cellars  and  their  furniture;  or,  when  groups  of  buildings 
are  concerned,  the  roads  and  streets  between  them.  The  words 
"  house,"  "  village,"  and  "  city  "  are,  however,  used  in  a  different 
sense  when  we  have  in  mind  the  particular  contents  of  buildings 
which  we  call  their  inhabitants,  especially  their  human  occupants. 
Very  often,  at  least  in  many  languages,  people  are  not  only  con- 
ceived of  as  the  inhabitants  of,  but  as  identical  with,  the  buildings. 
We  say,  for  instance,  "  the  entire  house,"  "  the  whole  village  "  — 
meaning  a  lot  of  people  the  idea  of  whom  is  closely  connected 
with  the  idea  of  their  usual  dwelling-place.  We  think  of  them  as 
being  one  with  their  common  habitation.  Nevertheless  it  is  still 
a  visible  union  of  individuals  which  we  have  in  mind.  This 
visible  union,  however,  changes  into  an  invisible  one,  when  it  is 
conceived  of  as  lasting  through  several  generations.  Now  the  house 
will  become  identified  with  a  family  or  perhaps  with  a  clan.  In  the 
same  manner  a  village  community  or  a  township  will  be  imagined 
as  a  collective  being,  which  —  although  not  in  all,  yet  in  certain 
important  respects  —  remains  the  same  in  essence,  notwithstand- 
ing a  shifting  of  matter;  that  is  to  say,  an  incessant  elimination 
of  waste  portions  —  men  who  die  —  and  a  constant  accretion  of 
fresh  elements  —  bom  children.  Here  the  analogy  with  the 
essential  characteristics  of  an  organism  is  obvious.  Vegetable 
and  animal  organisms  likewise  are  only  represented  by  such 
elements  as  are  visible  at  any  time,  and  the  law  of  life  consists  in 
this,  that  the  remaining  portions  always  predominate  over  the 
eliminated  and  the  reproduced  ones,  and  that  the  latter  by  and 
by  move  and  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces,  while  the  relations  of  parts 

—  e.  g.,  the  co-operation  of  cells  as  tissues,  or  of  tissues  as  organs 

—  do  not  undergo  a  substantial  change.  Thus  such  an  application 
of  biological  notions  to  the  social  life  of  mankind  —  as  the  organi- 
cist  theories  or  methods  set  out  to  do  —  is  not  to  be  rejected  on 
principle.     We  may,  in  fact,  look  upon  any  community  of  this 
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kind — maintaining  itself  by  receiving  its  parts — as  being  a  living 
whole  or  unity.  This  view  is  the  more  plausible  if  the  renewal 
itself  is  merely  biological,  as  indeed  is  the  case  in  the  human 
family,  and,  as  we  think,  to  a  still  greater  extent  —  because  a 
family  soon  disperses  itself  —  in  certain  larger  groups:  a  tribe, 
a  nation,  or  a  race;  although  there  is  involved  in  this  view  the 
question  whether  there  is  a  sameness  of  nature  —  or,  as  we  usually 
say,  of  blood  —  guaranteed,  as  it  should  be,  by  an  in-and-in 
breeding  of  parents  (German,  Inzucht).  Indeed,  this  self- 
conservation  of  a  group  is  the  less  to  be  expected,  the  smaller 
the  group ;  and  it  is  well  known  among  breeders  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  life  of  a  herd  not  to  continue  too  long  selecting  sires 
of  the  same  breed,  but  from  time  to  time  to  refresh  the  blood  by 
going  beyond  the  limits  of  a  narrow  parentage,  and  crossing  the 
race  by  mixtures  with  a  different  stock. 

At  any  rate,  this  is  what  I  should  call  a  purely  biological  aspect 
of  collective  human  life,  in  so  far  as  their  conception  is  restricted 
to  the  mere  existence  of  a  human  group,  which,  so  to  speak,  is 
self-active  in  its  maintenance  of  life. 

This  aspect,  however,  does  not  suffice  when  we  consider  social 
units  of  a  local  character,  which  also  continue  their  existence, 
partly  in  the  same,  but  partly  in  a  different  manner.  With  refer- 
ence to  them  we  do  not  think  exclusively  of  a  natural  Stoffwech- 
sel,  as  it  is  effected  by  births  and  deaths  of  thie  individuals  com- 
posing the  body,  but  we  also  consider  the  moving  to  and  fro  of  liv- 
ing men,  women,  and  children,  the  ratio  of  which,  like  the  ratio  of 
births  and  deaths,  may  cause  an  increase  or  a  decrease  of  the 
whole  mass,  and  must  cause  one  or  the  other  if  they  do  not 
balance.  In  consequence  of  this,  we  also  have  less  reason  to 
expect  a  biological  identity  of  the  stock  of  inhabitants  at  different 
times,  than  a  lasting  connection  between  a  part  of  space  (the 
place),  or  rather  a  piece  of  the  soil,  and  a  certain  group  of  men 
who  dwell  in  that  place  and  have  intercourse  with  each  other, 
although  the  place  itself  grows  with  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  although  even  among  these  inhabitants  there  be,  for  instance, 
not  one  direct  descendant  of  those  who  occupied  the  place,  say, 
a  hundred  years  ago.    We  may,  it  is  true,  take  it  to  be  the  rule 
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that  at  least  a  certain  nucleus  of  direct  descendants  keeps  alive 
through  many  generations  —  a  rule  so  much  more  certain  if  it  is 
a  large  place,  a  whole  region,  or  even  a  country  that  we  have  in 
mind.  Still  we  shall  not  hold  this  to  be  a  conditio  sine  qua  non 
for  acknowledging  the  village  or  the  city  to  be  the  same;  it  being 
in  this  respect  much  more  relevant  that  the  nucleus  of  the  place, 
of  the  "  settlement,"  has  endured  and  has  preserved  itself  through 
the  ages.  Now,  since  place  and  region,  air  and  climate,  have  a 
very  considerable  effect  upon  the  intelligence  and  sentiment  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  seeing  that  a  considerable  change  may  not  justly 
be  expected  with  respect  to  this,  except  when  the  minds  as  well 
as  the  external  conditions  of  the  newcomers  are  totally  different 
from  those  of  the  older  strata,  we  may  consider  the  identity  of  a 
place,  in  so  far  as  it  is  founded  upon  the  social  connection  of  men 
with  a  part  of  the  soil,  as  a  psychological  identity,  and  call  this 
aspect  of  social  life  a  psychological  aspect.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  psychological  aspect  is  in  great  part  dependent  upon  the 
biological  aspect,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  closely  interwoven  with  it. 
Yet  it  needs  but  little  reflection  to  recognize  that  both  are  also 
to  a  certain  extent  separate  and  independent  of  each  other.  The 
subject-matter  of  a  social  psychology  is  different  from  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  social  biology,  though  there  exist  a  great  many  points 
of  contact  between  them,  and  though  both,  apart  from  the  founda- 
tions here  given  to  them,  may  be  applied  to  animal  as  well  as  to 
human  societies. 

II 

Neither  of  the  above-mentioned  conceptions  of  a  continuous 
unity  or  whole  implies  that  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  unity 
is  perceived  and  recognized  by  those  who  belong  to  it,  much  less 
that  it  is  perceived  by  others,  by  outsiders.  And  this  is  the  third 
idea,  by  far  the  most  important  one  for  the  present  consideration 
—  the  idea  of  what  I  purpose  to  designate  by  the  name  of  a 
corporation,  including  under  it  all  social  units  whatever,  in  so 
far  as  they  have  this  trait  in  common,  that  the  mode  of  existence 
of  the  unity  or  whole  itself  is  founded  upon  the  consciousness  of 
its  existence,  and  consequently  that  it  perpetuates  itself  by  the 
conception  of  its  reality  being  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
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the  next  one ;  which  will  not  happen  unless  it  be  done  on  purpose 
by  teaching,  and  generally  in  the  form  of  tradition.  This  evi- 
dently presupposes  human  reason  and  human  will,  marking  off 
sharply  this  third  genus  from  any  kind  of  animal  subhuman 
society. 

We  are  now  to  give  closer  attention  to  this  conception.  For 
the  most  part,  though  not  always,  it  is  the  conception  of  a  unity 
different  from  the  aggregate  of  members ;  the  idea  of  a  psychical 
or  moral  body,  capable  of  willing  and  of  acting  like  a  single 
human  being;  the  idea  of  a  self  or  person.  This  person,  of 
course,  is  an  artificial  or  fictitious  one.  It  represents  indeed,  as 
the  former  two  conceptions  did,  a  unity  persisting  through  the 
change  of  its  parts,  but  this  unity  and  identity  persisting  in  the 
multitude  are  neither  biological  nor  directly  and  properly  psy- 
chological, but  must,  in  distinction  from  these,  be  considered  as 
specifically  sociological;  that  is  to  say,  while  the  second  is  the 
social  consciousness  or  social  mind  itself,  this  is  the  product  of  it, 
and  can  be  understood  only  by  looking  into  the  human  soul,  and 
by  perceiving  thoughts  and  wills  which  not  only  have  a  common 
drift  and  tendency,  but  are  creators  of  a  common  work. 

The  idea,  however,  of  a  body  capable  of  willing  and  acting 
is,  as  said  above,  not  always,  and  not  necessarily,  implied  in  the 
idea  of  a  sociological  unit.  There  is  a  conception  preceding  it,  as 
protoplasm  precedes  individual  bodies;  namely,  the  general  idea 
of  a  society  (or  a  community,  if  this  important  distinction  is 
adverted  to),  which  is  not  essentially  different  from  our  second 
idea  of  a  psychological  unit,  except  in  this  one  respect,  accessory 
to  it,  that  the  idea  of  this  unit  be  present  somehow  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  who  feel  or  know  themselves  as  belonging  to  it. 
This  conception  is  of  far-reaching  significance,  being  the  basis  of 
all  conceptions  of  a  social,  as  contrasted  with  a  political,  corpora- 
tion. It  therefore  comprises  especially  those  spheres  of  social  life 
which  are  more  or  less  independent  of  political  organization,  among 
which  the  economical  activity  of  men  is  the  most  important,  includ- 
ing, as  it  does,  domestic  life  as  well  as  the  most  remote  inter- 
national relations  between  those  who  are  connected  exclusively 
by  the  ties  of  commercial  interest.    But  practically  it  is  of  little 
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consequence  whether  this  general  idea  be  considered  as  psy- 
chological or  as  sociological,  unless  we  precisely  contemplate  men 
who  consciously  maintain  their  own  conception  of  their  own  social 
existence,  in  distinction  from  other  ideas  relating  to  it,  chiefly 
when  it  is  put  in  contrast  to  the  idea  of  a  political  corporation, 
and  the  political  corporation  of  highest  import  is  concerned  —  the 
state.  And  it  was  exactly  in  these  its  shifting  relations  to  the 
state  that  the  idea  of  society  proper  —  though  without  recognition 
of  its  subjective  character  —  was  evolved  about  fifty  years  ago  by 
some  German  theorists  —  notably  Lorenz  Stein,  Rudolph  Gneist, 
and  Robert  Mohl  —  who  were  more  or  less  strongly  under  th^ 
sway  of  Hegelian  philosophy,  seeing  that  Hegel  in  his  Rechts- 
philosophie  develops  his  idea  of  human  corporate  existence  under 
the  threefold  heading  of  (i)  the  family,  as  "thesis,"  (2)  civil 
society  as  "antithesis,"  and  (3)  the  state,  as  "synthesis"  of  the 
two  former. 

But,  though  I  myself  lay  considerable  stress  upon  this  general 
notion  of  society,  in  juxtaposition  and  opposition  to  the  state  or 
political  society,  I  still  regard  it  as  more  indispensable  to  a  theory 
of  social  structure  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  what 
may  be  called,  from  the  present  point  of  view,  genuine  corpora- 
tions ;  that  is,  those  conceived  of  as  being  capable  of  willing  and 
acting  like  a  single  individual  endowed  with  reason  and  self- 
consciousness.  The  question  arises  how  a  "moral  person"  may 
be  considered  as  possessing  this  power. 

Evidently  this  is  an  impossibility,  unless  one  single  individual, 
or  several  together,  are  willing  and  acting  in  the  name  of  that 
fictitious  being.  And  in  order  justly  to  be  taken  for  the  volitions 
and  acts  of  an  individual  distinct  from  their  own  individualities, 
those  volitions  and  acts  must  be  distinguishable  by  certain  definite 
marks  from  the  rest  of  their  willing  and  acting,  which  they  do  in 
their  own  name;  they  must  be  differentiated  formally.  There 
must  be  a  tacit  or  an  open  understanding,  a  sort  of  covenant  or 
convention,  that  only  volitions  and  acts  so  differentiated  shall  be 
considered  as  volitions  and  acts  of  the  said  moral  person  whom 
that  one  or  those  several  individuals  are  supposed  to  represent. 
By  the  way,  this  question  of  marks  and  sig^s,  consensual  or  con- 
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ventional,  by  which  a  thing,  physical  or  moral,  not  only  is  recog- 
nized as  such,  but  by  which  its  value  (or  what  it  is  good  for)  is 
diflferentiated  from  its  existence  (or  what  it  is),  pervades  all 
social  life  and  mind,  and  may  be  called  the  secret  of  it.  It  is  clear 
that  certain  signs  may  easily  be  fixed  or  invented  whereby  the 
volitions  and  acts  of  a  single  individual  may  be  differentiated 
from  the  rest  as  being  representative.  But  how  if  there  are  more 
than  one,  who  only  occasionally  have  one  will  and  act  together, 
and  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  agree  in  their  feelings  as  soon  as 
they  are  required  to  represent  their  moral  person?  It  is  well 
known  that  these  must  be  "constituted"  as  an  assembly  or  as  a 
whole  capable  by  its  constitution  to  deliberate  and,  what  is  more, 
to  resolve  and  act.  It  must  be  settled  by  their  own  or  by  the  will 
of  another  person  (i)  under  what  conditions,  and  with  respect 
to  what  subject-matters,  their  resolutions  shall  be  considered  as 
representing  declarations  of  will  of  their  own  body;  and  (2) 
under  what  conditions,  and  with  respect  to  what  subject-matters, 
declarations  of  will  of  this  body  shall  be  valid  as  declarations 
of  will  of  the  moral  person  they  represent. 

It  is  therefore  the  constitution  of  a  multitude  into  a  unity 
which  we  propose  as  a  fourth  mode,  and  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  third  one,  unless  the  moral  person  be  represented 
exclusively  by  a  single  man  or  woman  as  a  natural  person.  The 
Many  constitute  themselves  or  are  constituted  as  a  body,  which 
is,  as  far  as  it  may  be,  similar  to  a  natural  person  in  such  relations 
as  are  essential  precisely  for  the  notion  of  a  person.  Conse- 
quently, this  body  also  is  a  unity,  but  a  unity  conceived  a  priori 
as  being  destined  for  a  definite  purpose,  viz.,  the  representation  of 
a  moral  person  —  the  third  or  sociological  kind  of  unity.  And  it 
is  different  from  that  third  notion  by  this  very  relation  only, 
which  evidently  cannot  be  inherent  in  that  person  himself.  That, 
in  consequence  of  this  relation,  it  has  a  visible  existence  apart 
from  its  own  idea,  while  the  moral  person  represented  is  nothing 
beyond  his  own  idea.  We  may  distingfuish,  therefore,  between 
five  modes  of  existence  in  a  moral  person  represented  by  a  bod^ : 
(i)  the  ideal  existence  in  the  minds  of  its  members;  (2)  tfie 
ideal  existence  of  the  body  constituted,  which  represents  the  moral 
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person,  being  as  well  in  the  minds  of  the  natural  persons  who 
compose  that  body,  as  in  the  minds  of  members  of  the  corporation 
generally;  (3)  the  visible  existence  of  this  body,  being  the 
assembly  of  natural  persons,  willing  and  acting  under  certain 
forms;  (4)  the  intelligible  existence  of  this  assembly,  being  con- 
ditioned by  a  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  those  who  externally  or 
theoretically  perceive  it,  of  its  constitution  and  its  meaning;  (5) 
the  intelligible  existence  of  the  moral  person  or  the  body  repre- 
sented, being  conditioned  of  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  between 
this  corporation  and  the  body  representing  it,  implying  the  struc- 
ture of  the  former  in  the  first,  and  of  the  latter  in  the  second 
instance. 

The  visible  existence  of  an  assembly  means  that  members  are 
visible  as  being  assembled,  but  the  assembly  as  a  body  can  be 
recognized  only  by  a  reflecting  spectator  who  knows  what  those 
forms  mean,  who  "realizes"  their  significance,  who  thinks  the 
assembly.  Of  course,  a  corporation  also,  apart  from  its  repre- 
sentation, can  be  perceived  only  mentally,  by  outsiders  as  well  as 
by  its  own  members,  and  these  are  different  perceptions  (dis- 
tinguished here  as  ideal  and  intelligible  existence)  :  members 
perceiving  it  directly  as  a  product  of  their  own  will,  and  therefore 
in  a  way  as  their  property  (a  thing  which  they  own)  ;  and  out- 
siders perceiving  it  only  indirectly,  by  knowing  the  person  or  body 
that  represents  it;  this  being  an  external  perception  only,  unless 
it  be  supplemented  by  a  knowledge  of  its  peculiar  mode  of  being, 
that  is,  of  its  constitution  and  of  the  relations  which  members 
bear  to  the  whole,  and  the  whole  to  its  members. 

But  it  is,  above  all,  in  this  respect  that  great  differences  exist 
between  different  kinds  of  corporations.  The  first  question  is 
whether  individuals  feel  and  think  themselves  as  founders  or 
authors  or  at  least  as  representative  ideal  authors  of  their  own 
corporation.  Let  us  take  an  obvious  example.  Suppose  a  man 
and  a  woman  contract  a  marriage  (we  waive  here  all  questions 
of  church  or  state  regulations  for  making  the  marriage  tie  public). 
They  are  said  to  found  a  family.  Now,  the  children  springing 
from  this  union  and  growing  up  in  this  family  cannot  justly  feel 
and  think  themselves  as  the  creators  or  authors  of  it,  as  long  as 
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they  are  dependent  upon  their  parents.  However,  they  partake  of 
it  more  and  more  consciously,  and  some  day  they  may  take  upon 
themselves  the  representation  of  this  whole  internally  and  exter- 
nally, in  place  of  their  father  and  mother.  They  may  learn  to 
feel  and  to  think  of  themselves  as  bearers  of  the  personality  of 
this  ideal  being,  playing,  so  to  speak,  the  parts  of  the  authors  and 
founders,  whom  they  also  may  survive,  and  will  survive  in  the 
normal  course  of  human  events;  and  they  may  continue  the 
identity  of  the  family  beyond  the  death  of  their  parents.  They 
may  maintain  the  continuity  of  this  identical  family,  even  when 
new  families  have  sprung  from  it  which  may  or  may  not  regard 
themselves  as  members  of  the  original  one.  The  proposition  that 
it  exists  still  is  true  at  least  for  those  who  will  its  truth,  and 
who  act  upon  this  principle ;  nay,  it  is  by  their  thought  and  will 
that  they  are  creating  it  anew,  as  it  was  made  originally  by  the 
wills  of  the  first  two  persons.  A  different  question  is  whether 
the  existence  of  this  corporation  will  be  recognized  and  acknowl- 
edged by  others,  who  may  stand  in  relations  to  its  members,  or 
may  simply  be  impartial  theoretical  spectators. 

But,  further,  there  is  this  fundamental  difference  in  the  rela- 
tion of  individuals  to  that  ideal  entity  which  they  think  and  will, 
whether  they  be  its  real  or  merely  its  representative  authors,  viz. : 
( I )  they  may  look  upon  the  corporation,  which  they  have  created 
really  or  ideally,  as  upon  a  thing  existing  for  its  own  sake,  as 
an  end  in  itself,  although  it  be  at  the  same  time  a  means  for  other 
ends;  or  (2)  they  may  conceive  it  clearly  as  a  mere  tool,  as 
nothing  but  an  instrument  for  their  private  ends,  which  they 
either  naturally  have  in  common,  or  which  accidentally  meet  in  a 
certain  point. 

The  first  case  appears  in  a  stronger  light,  if  they  consider  the 
social  entity  as  really  existing,  and  especially  if  they  consider 
their  corporation  as  a  living  being ;  for  a  real  thing,  and  especially 
a  living  thing,  has  always  some  properties  of  its  own.  The  latter 
has  even  something  like  a  will  of  its  own ;  it  cannot  be  conceived 
as  being  disposable,  divisible,  applicable,  and  adaptable  at  pleasure 
to  any  purpose,  as  a  means  to  any  end  —  this  being  the  notion  of 
pure  matter,  as  it  exists  only  in  our  imagination;  and  therefore 
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&  thing  which  has  merely  a  nominal  existence  would  be  really 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  such  imaginary  matter,  absolutely  at  one's 
disposal,  offering  no  resistance,  being  stuff  in  itself,  that  is  to 
say,  potentially  anything  one  may  be  able  to  make,  to  knead,  to 
shape,  or  to  construe  out  of  it  (of  course,  real  matter  may  and 
will  more  or  less  approach  to  this  idea).  On  the  other  hand,  to 
think  of  an  ideal  thing  as  being  ideal  is  not  the  same  as  to  think 
of  it  as  imaginary  matter;  but  if  one  aims  at  a  certain  object,  if 
one  follows  out  one's  designs,  one  is  constrained  by  a  psychological 
necessity  to  break  resistances  and  to  subject  things  as  well  as 
wills  to  one's  own  will ;  one  tends  to  make  them  all  alike,  as  "  wax 
in  one's  hand,"  to  remove  or  to  oppress  their  own  qualities  and 
their  own  wills,  so  as  to  leave,  as  far  as  possible,  nothing  but  a 
dead  and  unqualified  heap  of  atoms,  a  something  of  which  imagi- 
nary matter  is  the  prototype.  Of  course,  it  is  only  as  a  tendency 
that  this  dissolving  and  revolutionary  principle  is  always  active, 
but  its  activity  is  manifest  everywhere  in  social  life,  especially 
in  modern  society,  and  characterizes  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
relations  of  individuals  to  each  other  and  consequently  to  their 
corporations.  As  long  as  men  think  and  regard  "society"  — 
that  is  to  say,  their  clan  or  their  polis,  their  church  or  their  com- 
monwealth —  as  real  and  as  truly  existing ;  nay,  when  they  even 
think  of  it  as  being  alive,  as  a  mystical  body,  a  supernatural 
person  —  so  long  will  they  not  feel  themselves  as  its  masters; 
they  will  not  be  likely  to  attempt  using  it  as  a  mere  tool,  as  a 
machine  for  promoting  their  own  interests;  they  will  look  upon 
it  rather  with  awe  and  humility  than  with  a  sense  of  their  own 
interest  and  superiority.  And,  in  consequence  of  feelings  of  this 
kind,  they  even  forget  their  own  authorship  —  which,  as  a  rule, 
will  indeed  be  an  ideal  one  only;  they  will  feel  and  think  them- 
selves, not  creators,  but  creatures  of  their  own  corporations.  This 
is  the  same  process  as  that  which  shows  itself  in  the  development 
of  men's  regular  behavior  toward  their  gods,  and  the  feeling 
and  thinking  just  mentioned  are  always  closely  related  to,  or 
even  essentially  identical  with,  religious  feeling  and  thinking. 
Like  the  gods  themselves,  to  whom  so  regularly  la  citi  antique, 
with  its  temples  and  sanctuaries,  is  dedicated,  the  city  or  corpora- 
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tion  itself  is  supposed  to  be  a  supernatural  eternal  being,  and  con- 
sequently existing  not  only  in  a  real,  but  in  an  eminent  sense. 

But,  of  course,  all  feelings  of  this  kind  are  but  to  a  limited 
extent  liable  to  retard  the  progress  of  a  consciousness  of  indi- 
vidual interests,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  spoken  of  —  with  a  taint  of 
moral  reproach  —  of  selfishness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the 
natural  ripening  of  consciousness  and  thinking  itself  which 
makes  reflection  prevail  over  sentiment,  and  which  manifests 
itself,  first  and  foremost,  in  reflection  upon  a  man's  own  personal 
interest,  in  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  costs  and  results ;  but, 
secondly,  also  in  a  similar  reflection  upon  some  common  interest 
or  business  which  a  person,  from  whatever  motive,  selfish  or  not, 
has  made  his  own  affair;  and,  thirdly,  in  that  unbiased  interest 
in  and  reflection  upon  the  nature  and  causes  of  things  and  events, 
of  man's  happiness  and  social  existence,  which  we  call  scientific 
or  philosophical. 

All  reflection  is,  in  the  first  instance,  analytical.  I  have  spoken 
already  of  the  dissolving  principle  which  lies  in  the  pursuing  of 
one's  own  personal  affairs,  of  which  the  chase  after  profit  is  but 
the  most  characteristic  form.  But  the  same  individualistic  stand- 
point is  the  standpoint,  or  at  least  the  prevailing  tendency,  of 
science  also.  It  is  nominalism  which  pervades  science  and  opposes 
itself  to  all  confused  and  obscure  conceptions,  closely  connected,  as 
it  is,  with  a  striving  after  distinctness  and  clearness  and  mathe- 
matical reasoning.  This  nominalism  also  penetrates  into  men's 
supposed  collective  realities  (supernatural  or  not),  declaring  them 
to  be  void  and  unreal,  except  in  so  far  as  individual  and  real  men 
have  consented  to  make  such  an  artificial  being,  to  construct  it,  and 
to  build  it  up  mentally.  Knowledge  and  criticism  oppose  them- 
selves to  faith  and  intuition,  in  this  as  in  most  other  respects,  and 
try  to  supplant  them.  To  know  how  a  church  or  a  state  is  created 
means  the  downfall  of  that  belief  in  its  supernatural  essence  and 
existence  which  manifestly  is  so  natural  to  human  feeling  and 
intellect.  The  spirit  of  science  is  at  the  same  time  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  of  individualistic  self-assertion,  in  contradiction  and 
in  opposition  to  the  laws  and  ties  of  custom  —  as  well  as  of 
religion,  so  intimately  connected  and  homologous  with  custom  — 
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which  seem  entirely  unnatural  and  irrational  to  analytical  rea- 
soning. This  reasoning  always  puts  the  questions:  What  is  it 
good  for?  Does  it  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  those  whom  it 
pretends  to  bind  or  to  rule  ?  Is  it  in  consonance  with  right  reason 
that  men  should  impose  upon  themselves  the  despotism  of  those 
laws  and  of  the  beliefs  sanctioning  them?  The  classical  answer 
has  been  given  in  a  startling  fashion  by  one  whom  Comte  called 
the  father  of  revolutionary  philosophy.  There  is,  says  Thomas 
Hobbes,  a  realm  of  darkness  and  misery,  founded  upon  supersti- 
tion and  false  philosophy,  which  is  the  church;  and  there  is,  or 
there  might  be,  a  realm  of  light  and  of  happiness,  founded  upon 
the  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  dictated  by  reason  and  by  experience,  to  check 
hostile  and  warlike  individual  impulses  by  a  collective  will  and 
power;  this  realm  is  the  true  state,  that  is  to  say,  the  idea  and 
model  of  its  purely  rational  structure,  whether  it  may  exist  any- 
where as  yet  or  not.  Hobbesianism  is  the  most  elaborate  and 
most  consistent  system  of  the  doctrine  commonly  known  as  that  of 
"natural  law"  (Natiirrecht) ,  including,  as  it  always  did,  a  theory 
of  the  state.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  doctrine  has  been  abandoned 
almost  entirely,  especially  in  Germany,  where  it  had  been  exerting 
a  very  considerable  influence  in  the  century  which  preceded  the 
French  Revolution,  when  even  kings  and  absolutist  statesmen 
were  among  its  open  adherents.  It  has  been  controverted  and 
abandoned  ever  since  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  — 
a  fact  which  stands  in  manifest  connection  with  the  great  reaction 
and  restoration  in  the  political  field  following  the  storms  of  that 
revolution  and  of  Bonapartist  rule  in  Europe.  There  is  hardly 
a  liberal  school  left  now  which  dares  openly  profess  that  much- 
derided  theory  of  a  "  social  compact."  This,  I  believe,  is  some- 
what different  in  the  United  States.  As  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  this  theory — that  is  to  say,  an  individualistic  construction 
of  society  and  of  the  state  —  is  still  the  ordinary  method  employed 
in  this  coimtry  for  a  deduction  of  the  normal  relations  between 
state  or  society,  on  the  one  hand,  and  individuals,  on  the  other; 
for,  as  needs  no  emphasis,  it  is  not  the  opinion  of  an  original 
contract  in  the  historical  sense  that  is  to  be  held  in  any  way  as  a 
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substantial  element  of  the  theory.  And  yet  the  obvious  criticism 
of  that  pseudo-element  has  been  the  most  powerful  argument 
against  the  whole  theory,  which  consequently  has  seldom  met 
with  an  intelligent  and  just  appreciation  in  these  latter  days. 
And  it  is  in  opposition  to  it  that,  apart  from  a  revival  of  theologi- 
cal interpretations,  the  recent  doctrine  of  society  or  state  as  an 
organism  has  become  so  popular  for  a  time.  This  doctrine,  of 
course,  was  an  old  one.  Not  to  speak  of  the  ancients,  in  the 
so-called  Middle  Ages  it  had  preceded  the  contract  theory,  as  it 
has  supplemented  it  in  more  modern  times.  It  was,  indeed,  coupled 
with  the  theological  conceptions  and  religious  ideals  so  universally 
accepted  in  those  days  although  it  was  not  dependent  upon  them. 
The  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  and  of  Dante,  however,  contains  a 
theory  of  the  universal  state;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  empire,  not 
a  theory  of  society,  of  which  the  conception  had  not  yet  been 
formed,  as  we  may  safely  say  that  a  consciousness  of  it  did  not 
exist.  This  traditional  organicism  —  applied  as  well  to  the  church, 
the  mystic  body,  of  which  Christ  was  the  supposed  head  —  has 
been  transferred  of  late  to  "  society,"  after  it  had  regained  fresh 
authority  as  a  political  doctrine.  However,  the  conception  of  a 
"society,"  as  distinguished  from  political  or  religious  bodies,  is 
much  more  vag^e  and  indefinite.  Either  it  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
first  and  second  sense,  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  a  biological 
or  a  psychological  aspect  of  collective  life,  in  which  case  organic 
analogies  hold,  but  the  whole  consideration  is  not  properly  socio- 
logical ;  or  it  may  be  taken  in  our  third,  or  sociological,  sense,  in 
which  case  it  implies  much  less  than  any  corporation  the  idea  of 
what  may  be  called  an  organization.  It  is  well  known  that  a  lively 
controversy  has  been  aroused  about  the  new  organicist  theory,  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Spencer  and  others,  chiefly  among  those  sociolo- 
gists who  center  about  the  Institut  internotional  of  Paris,  where 
the  late  lamented  M.  Tarde  played  so  prominent  a  part.  M.  Tarde 
has  been  among  the  foremost  combatants  against  the  vague 
analogies  of  organicism;  and  I  fully  agree  with  most  of  his 
arguments  as  set  forth  in  the  third  sociological  congress  of  189^, 
I  even  flatter  myself  on  having  anticipated  some  of  them,  in  an 
early  paper  of  mine  upon  Mr.  Spencer's  sociological  work ;  which 
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paper,  however,  did  not  become  known  beyond  the  small  public 
of  the  Philosophische  Monatshefte  (1888).  I  have  especially, 
and  to  a  greater  degree  than  M.  Tarde,  insisted  upon  the  radical 
difference  between  a  physiological  division  of  labor  and  that 
division  which  is  a  cardinal  phenomenon  of  society.  I  said :  If 
we  justly  call  it  a  division  of  labor  that  England  manufactures 
cotton  and  China  produces  tea,  and  that  the  two  countries 
exchange  their  products,  then  there  is  not  and  has  not  been  a 
common  labor  or  function  preceding  this  division  and  dividing 
itself,  as  in  the  case  of  an  organism;  no  state  of  society  being 
historically  known  where  China  and  England  were  one  whole, 
working  in  harmony  upon  the  spinning-wheel  and  upon  the  tea 
plant.  This  is  far  from  being  true;  each  had  its  own  historical 
development,  until  they  met  in  the  mutual  want  of  barter;  and 
even  this  consideration  implies  that  the  countries  themselves  may 
justly  be  said  to  entertain  trade  and  commerce  with  each  other, 
though  this  is  hardly  more  than  a  fagon  de  parler  with  respect  to 
a  country  like  China.  It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  a  better 
analogy,  if  we  think  of  a  primitive  household,  where  labor  is 
indeed  one  and  is  shifting  among  members  of  the  community, 
while  at  a  later  stage  it  splits  up  into  several  families,  some 
cultivating  the  soil,  some  becoming  warriors  or  priests,  or  artisans 
and  tradesmen.  And  in  the  same  way  a  village  community,  even 
an  independent  township  like  the  ancient  or  mediaeval  city,  and 
a  whole  territory  of  which  a  city  is  the  center,  may  reasonably 
be  conceived  of  as  one  real  household,  of  which  all  single  house- 
holds form  organic  parts.  They  would  thus  be  contrasted  with 
modem  society,  which  is  more  adequately  conceived  of  as  a 
mere  aggregate  of  individual  households,  each  pursuing  its  own 
interest,  maybe  at  the  cost  of  all  the  others.  This  is  my  own 
objection,  and  this  view  is  contained  in  my  own  theory  of 
Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft,  meaning  the  dualism  of  that 
primitive  economical  condition,  surviving  in  many  respects  down 
to  our  own  days,  on  the  one  hand,  and  "  commercial  "  or  "  capital- 
istic" society,  of  which  the  germs  are  traceable  in  any  form  of 
what,  with  an  abstract  term,  may  be  called  communism,  on  the 
other.    It  is  the  former  sense  that  even  modem  political  economy 
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may  be  spoken  of  (as  we  style  it  in  German)  as  "national" 
economy.  But  even  if  this  be  allowed,  the  organic  analogy  does 
not  hold  other  than  in  a  rather  indefinite  way.  Where  is  the  one 
"  social  body,"  which  thus  evolves  its  organs  and  members,  being 
in  its  early  stage  like  a  single  household  or  a  village  community, 
and  growing  to  be  a  complex  ensemble  of  manors  and  municipali- 
ties and  great  cities,  some  of  which  have  their  manufactures 
working  for  foreign  export,  some  for  inland  consumption?  Is  it 
England  that  has  taken  a  development  of  this  kind?  Or  is 
England  and  Wales?  Or  are  Scotland,  and  even  poor  conquered 
Ireland,  to  be  included  ? 

The  more  we  should  try  to  follow  out  the  admirable  attempt 
which  Herbert  Spencer  has  made  in  this  direction  of  employing 
the  organicist  view  as  a  working  hypothesis,  the  more  we  should 
become  convinced  that  our  real  insight  into  the  lines  along  which 
social  evolution  travels  is  more  hampered  than  promoted  by  that 
method  of  biological  analogies. 

Ill 

But  did  I  not  say  there  was  truth  in  the  biological  conception 
of  social  life?  Indeed  I  did,  and  I  say  so  again,  if  social  life  is 
considered  externally,  and  if  we  speak  of  a  group  as  a  living 
whole,  where  life  is  understood  in  its  genuine  sense,  that  is  to  say, 
biologically.  And  from  this  point  of  view,  as  that  famous  term, 
"physiological  division  of  labor,"  is  borrowed  from  economical 
fact  and  theory,  we  may  vice  versa  apply  physiological  terms  to 
social  life,  considered  externally.  We  may  speak  of  organs  and 
functions  in  a  nation  or  society,  or  even  with  respect  to  mankind 
at  large.  We  may  metaphorically  call  the  civilized  nations  the 
"  brain  "  of  humanity,  and  we  may  say  that  the  United  States 
has  become  an  independent  lobe  of  the  cortex  in  the  course  of 
the  last  forty  years.  In  the  same  way  it  was  only  lately,  I  under- 
stand, that  your  President  spoke  of  railways  as  the  arteries 
through  which  the  blood  of  trade  is  circulating.  The  force  of 
this  metaphor  will,  I  believe,  not  be  impaired  by  the  fact  that 
several  theorists  point  in  more  than  a  figurative  sense  to  niofley, 
or  credit,  as  the  social  fluid  into  which  all  substances  of  com- 
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modities  are  changed,  and  which  nourishes  again  the  social  brain 
and  social  muscles ;  that  is  to  say,  men  and  women  who  perform 
mental  and  physical  work;  in  consequence  of  which  analogy 
banks,  and  their  correspondence  by  letters  and  bills  and  checks, 
would,  more  than  railways,  resemble  arteries  and  veins.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  small  trouble  to  adduce  a  number  of  similar 
ambiguities,  which  make  sociological  inquiries  of  this  kind  appear 
as  a  matter  of  rhetoric  and  poetry,  but  not  of  science. 

Is  there  no  other,  no  philosophical,  truth  at  least  in  the  com- 
parison of  a  corporation  to  a  living  body?  If  there  is,  it  can, 
according  to  the  present  view,  be  only  in  this  respect,  that  a 
corporation  may  be  thought  and  felt  as  an  organic  whole,  upon 
which  the  members  think  and  feel  themselves  dependent  in  such  a 
way  that  they  consider  their  own  individual  existence  as  subservi- 
ent to  the  life  of  the  whole.  The  question  whether  a  "  society  "  is 
an  organism  must  be  kept  apart  from  the  question  whether  there 
are  "societies"  the  relations  of  which  to  their  members  are  so 
qualified  as  to  imply  thoughts  and  feelings  of  that  kind  on  the 
part  of  their  members.  We  are  well  aware  that  social  systems, 
which  have  been  called  by  some  eminent  authors  "ancient  soci- 
ety," truly  exhibited  this  characteristic  trait.  Why  is  not  modem 
society — and,  above  all,  the  modern  state — an  organism  in  this 
peculiar  sense  ? 

I  believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  strong  reason  for  controverting 
the  theory  in  its  application  to  these  collective  beings  as  they 
actually  are.  We  live,  as  everybody  knows,  in  an  individualistic 
age,  and  we  seek  each  other's  society  chiefly  for  the  benefit  that 
accrues  from  it;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  comparatively  small  degree 
from  motives  of  sentiment,  and  to  a  comparatively  great  extent 
from  conscious  reflection.  It  is  this  which  makes  us  regard  the 
state  also  as  an  instrument  fit  for  serving  our  particular  interests, 
or  those  we  have  in  common  with  some  or  with  all  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  rather  than  as  an  organism,  ideally  pre-existent  to  our- 
selves, living  its  own  life,  and  being  entitled  to  sacrifices  of  our 
life  and  property  in  its  behalf.  It  is  true  that  in  extraordinary 
times  we  live  up  to  this  view,  but  then  we  do  not  speak  so  much 
of  society  and  of  the  state  as  of  the  fatherhood  which  puts  for- 
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ward  its  claim  to  what  we  call  our  patriotism.  A  feeling  of 
brotherhood  aiid  fellowship,  of  which  in  ordinary  times  the 
traces  are  as  sadly  scarce  among  compatriots  as  those  who  are 
foreigners  to  each  other,  rises,  in  moments  of  public  danger,  from 
the  bottoms  of  our  souls  in  effervescent  bubbles.  The  feeling, 
to  be  sure,  is  more  of  the  nature  of  an  emotion  than  of  a  lasting 
sentiment.  Our  normal  relations  toward  our  present  societies 
and  states  must  not  be  taken  as  being  accommodated  to  this 
extraordinary  standard.  They  are,  howsoever  men  may  boast 
of  their  patriotism,  generally  of  a  calm  and  calculating  character. 
We  look  upon  the  state,  represented  as  it  is  by  its  government, 
as  upon  a  person  who  stands  in  contractual  rather  than  in  senti- 
mental relations  to  ourselves.  Certainly  this  view  is  more  or  less 
developed  in  different  countries,  under  different  circumstances, 
with  different  individuals.  But  it  is  the  one  that  is  indorsed  by 
the  most  advanced  and  the  most  conscious  members  of  modem 
societies,  by  those  powerful  individuals  who  feel  themselves  as 
masters  of  their  own  social  relations.  Societies  and  states  are 
chiefly  institutions  for  the  peaceful  acquisition,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection, of  property.  It  is  therefore  the  owners  of  property  to 
whom  we  must  look  when  we  are  inquiring  into  the  prevailing  and 
growing  conceptions  of  society  and  of  the  state.  Now,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  they  do  not  consider  either  society  or  the  state 
as  representing  that  early  community  which  has  always  been 
supposed  to  be  the  original  proprietor  of  the  soil  and  of  all  its 
treasures,  since  this  would  imply  that  their  own  private  property 
had  only  a  derivative  right  —  derived  from  the  right  and  law  of 
public  property.  It  is  just  the  opposite  which  they  think  and 
feel :  the  state  has  a  derivative  right  of  property  by  their  allow- 
ance and  their  contributions ;  the  state  is  supposed  to  act  as  their 
mandatary.  And  it  is  this  view  which  corresponds  to  the  facts. 
A  modem  state  —  it  is  by  no  means  always  the  youngest  states 
that  are  the  most  characteristic  types  of  it  —  has  little  or  no  power 
over  property. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  here,  as  I  have  done  elsewhere, 
a  few  sentences  of  the  eminent  American  sociologist,  Mr.  Lewis 
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Morgan,  in  which  he  sums  up  his  reflections  upon  modern  as 
contrasted  with  "  ancient  society : " 

Since  the  advent  of  civilization  the  outgrowth  of  property  has  been  so 
immense,  its  forms  so  diversified,  its  uses  so  expanding,  and  its  management  so 
intelligent  in  the  interests  of  its  owners,  that  it  has  become,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  an  unmanageable  power.  The  human  mind  stands  bewildered  in  the 
presence  of  its  own  creation. 

He  thinks,  it  is  true,  that 

the  time  will  come  when  human  intelligence  will  rise  to  the  mastery  over 
property,  and  will  be  able  to  define  the  relations  of  the  state  to  the  property  it 
protects,  as  well  as  the  obligations  and  the  limits  of  the  rights  of  its  owners. 

declaring  himself  unwilling,  as  he  does,  to  accept  "  a  mere  prop- 
erty career  "  as  the  final  destiny  of  mankind. 

But  this  outlook  into  a  future  far  distant  —  although  it  was 
written,  I  believe,  before  there  were  any  of  the  giant  trusts 
established,  and  ere  anybody  in  these  states  seemed  to  realize  the 
dangers  of  the  enormous  power  of  combined  capital  —  does  not 
touch  immediately  the  present  question.  It  is  the  actual  and  real 
relation  of  the  state  to  individuals  which  best  reflects  itself  in  the 
lack  of  power  over  property,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Morgan,  or, 
in  other  words,  in  the  subservient  position  which  the  governments 
hold,  in  all  countries  more  or  less,  toward  the  wealth-possessing 
classes.  I  do  not  say — although  maybe  I  think  —  that  this  ought 
to  be  different;  "  je  ne  propose  rien,  j' expose."  It  is  merely  as 
a  theoretical  question  that  I  touch  upon  this  point.  But  I  am 
not  prepared  to  deny  that  it  is  also  the  great  practical  problem 
of  social  structure — to  reconstruct  the  state  upon  a  new  and 
enlarged  foundation ;  that  is  to  say,  to  make  it,  by  common  and 
natural  effort,  a  real  and  independent  being,  an  end  in  itself,  a 
common  wealth  (spelled  in  two  words)  administered  not  so  much 
for  the  benefit  of  either  a  minority  or  a  majority,  or  even  of  the 
whole  number  of  its  citizens,  as  for  its  own  perpetual  interests, 
which  should  include  the  interests  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
future  generations  —  the  interests  of  the  race.  It  cannot  be 
overlooked  that  there  are  at  present  many  tendencies  at  work  in 
this  direction,  but  I  believe  they  are  in  part  more  apparent  than 
real.    The  problem,  we  should  confess,  is  an  overwhelming  one; 


I 
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and  I  for  one  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  this  splendid  and  trans- 
cendent constitution  of  ours  will  overcome  its  difficulties;  that 
there  will  be  sufficient  moral  power  even  if  intelligence  should  rise 
to  a  sufficient  height,  for  solving  in  a  truly  rational  way  the 
"social  question"  as  a  question  of  social  structure. 

To  sum  up  the  argument,  I  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  few  theses 
or  propositions : 

I.  The  object  of  sociological  theory  proper,  in  distinction  from 
either  biological  or  psychological,  though  these  be  never  so  closely 
connected  with  it,  is  the  corporation,  for  the  most  part  repre- 
sented, as  it  is,  by  a  constituted  body. 

f      2.  Religious  faith  makes  some  of  the  most  important  corpora- 

)  tions  appear  as  real,  organic,  mystic,  and  even  supernatural  beings. 

\  Philosophical  criticism  is  right  in  discovering  and  explaining  that 

/  all  are  creations  of  man,  and  that  they  have  no  existence  except  in 

so  far  as  human  intellect  and  human  will  are  embodied  in  them. 

3.  But  nominalism  is  not  the  last  word  of  a  scientific  philoso- 
phy. The  existence  of  a  corporation  is  fictitious  indeed,  but  still 
is  sometimes  more  than  nominal.  The  true  criterion  is  whether  it 
be  conceived  and  felt  as  a  mere  tool  or  machine,  without  a  life  of 
its  own,  or  as  something  organic,  superior  to  its  temporary  mem- 
bers. The  true  nature,  however,  of  this  conception  is  legible  only 
from  facts. 

4.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  modem  society  and  the  modem  state 
are  prevailingly  of  a  nature  to  correspond  to  an  individualistic  and 
nominalistic  conception  and  standpoint.  This  is  distinctly  per- 
ceptible in  the  relation  of  the  public  power  to  private  property. 

5.  This  relation,  and  the  relation  dependent  upon  it,  may  sub- 
stantially change  in  the  course  of  time.  An  organic  common- 
wealth may  spring  into  existence  which,  though  not  sanctioned  by 
any  religious  idea,  and  not  claiming  any  supernatural  dignity, 
still,  as  a  product  of  human  reason  and  conscious  will,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  real  in  a  higher  sense  than  those  products,  as  long  as 
they  are  conceived  as  mere  instruments  serving  the  interests  and 
objects  of  private  individuals. 

Ferdinand  Tonnies. 

University  of  Kikl. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  any  general  treatment  of 
social  structures.  That  subject  would  be  altogether  too  large  for 
a  single  paper.  But,  aside  from  that,  there  is  no  need  of  any  such 
treatment.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  all  the  work  done  in  sociology 
thus  far  is  of  that  kind.  It  consists  chiefly  in  the  description  of 
social  structures  or  in  discussions  of  different  aspects  which  they 
present.  But  thus  far  I  have  met  with  no  work  dealing  with  the 
evolution  of  social  structures.  By  this  I  mean  that  sociologists 
have  been  content  to  take  up  the  social  structures  which  they 
find  actually  in  existence,  and  to  consider  and  examine  them,  often 
going  into  the  minutest  details  and  exhaustively  describing  every- 
thing in  any  way  relating  to  them  as  finished  products;  but  no 
one  has  as  yet  attempted  to  explain  what  social  structure  is,  or 
how  these  various  products  have  been  formed. 

As  a  general  proposition,  social  structures  may  be  said  to  be 
human  institutions,  using  both  terms  in  the  broadest  sense.  In 
all  grades  and  kinds  of  society  there  are  human  institutions,  and, 
indeed,  society  may  be  said  to  consist  of  them.  If  we  examine 
any  one  of  them,  we  find  that  it  possesses  a  certain  permanence 
and  stability.  It  is  not  a  vague,  intangible  thing  that  will  vanish 
at  a  touch,  but  something  fixed  and  durable.  This  is  because  it 
possesses  a  structure.  A  structure  is  something  that  has  been 
constructed,  and  a  study  of  social  structure  is  the  study  of  a 
process  and  not  a  product.  Our  task,  therefore,  is  not  to  examine 
the  various  products  of  social  construction,  but  to  inquire  into  the 
methods  of  social  construction. 

Our  language,  like  our  ideas,  is  more  or  less  anthropomorphic. 
Man  constructs,  and  the  products  are  called  structures.  He  takes 
the  materials  that  nature  provides,  and  with  them  he  builds  what- 
ever he  needs  —  houses,  vehicles,  boats,  cities.  Each  of  these 
products  is  a  structure,  but  it  is  an  artificial  structure.     The 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  Department 
of  Sociology,  St.  Louis,  September,  1904. 
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human  method  of  constructing  is  an  artificial  method.  This  con- 
sists in  first  forming  in  the  mind  an  ideal  of  the  finished  product, 
and  then  arranging  the  materials  in  such  wise  that  they  will 
realize  that  product.  The  end  is  seen  from  the  beginning.  It  is  a 
final  or  teleological  method.  Nature  also  constructs,  but  the 
method  of  nature  is  just  the  opposite  of  that  of  man.  There  is 
no  foresight,  and  the  materials  are  added  in  small  increments 
until  the  structure  is  completed.  The  method  of  nature  is  a 
differential  or  genetic  method.  All  natural  structures  are  of  this 
class,  and  social  structures  are  natural  structures. 

But  natural  structures  are  not  so  simple  as  might  appear  from 
this  statement.  They  do  not  consist  in  the  mere  mechanical 
apposition  of  the  raw  materials  brought  into  material  contact. 
This  would  produce  only  a  mass,  a  heap,  a  mixture ;  it  would  not 
produce  a  structure.  A  structure  implies  a  certain  orderly 
arrangement  and  harmonious  adjustment  of  the  materials,  an 
adaptation  of  the  parts  and  their  subordination  to  the  whole. 
How  does  blind  nature  accomplish  this?  It  does  it  according 
to  a  universal  principle,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any 
clear  conception  of  the  process  of  social  structure  without  first 
setting  forth,  at  least  briefly,  the  character  of  this  principle. 

It  is  not  only  in  human  society  that  natural  or  genetic  struc- 
tures are  formed.  The  organic  world  affords  perhaps  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  process,  and  all  organisms  not  only 
consist  of  such  structures,  but  are  themselves  organic  structures. 
Every  other  department  of  nature  furnishes  examples,  but  there 
is  one  other  in  which  the  process  is  so  simple  that  it  is  easily 
grasped  by  the  average  mind.  This  is  that  of  astronomy.  Each 
one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  a  natural  structure  formed  by  the 
raw  materials  and  blind  forces  of  nature,  and  yet  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  highly  symmetrical  and  perfectly  ordered  structures. 
The  solar  system  and  all  other  star  systems  are  also  such  struc- 
tures, in  which  there  is  perfect  adjustment  of  parts  and  subordina- 
tion of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 

This  last  example  will  serve  a  good  purpose  in  explaining 
the  principle,  because  we  are  already  familiar  with  the  facts  cJf 
centrifugfal  and  centripetal  forces  which  constitute  the  principle 
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by  which  the  systems  are  maintained.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  prin- 
ciple that  underlies  all  genetic  structures;  but  in  other  depart- 
ments there  are  many  other  elements  to  be  considered  which 
complicate  the  process.  The  principle  may  then  be  stated  in  its 
most  general  form  as  the  interaction  of  antagonistic  forces.  In 
astronomy  these  are  reduced  to  the  two  classes,  the  centrifugal 
and  centripetal ;  but  in  other  departments  there  are  many  antago- 
nistic forces,  which  need  not  directly  oppose  one  another,  but  which 
modify  and  restrain  one  another  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Any 
one  of  these  forces  considered  by  itself  alone  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  centrifugal  force.  In  astronomy  it  is  well  known  that  if  the 
centrifugal  forces  were  to  operate  alone,  the  systems  would  be 
immediately  destroyed.  This  would  be  equally  true  of  any  other 
system  and  of  all  natural  structures.  Any  force  considered  in 
and  by  itself  is  destructive,  and  no  single  force  could  by  any 
possibility  construct  a  system.  All  systems  and  all  structures  are 
the  result  of  the  interaction  of  a  plurality  of  forces  checking  and 
restraining  one  another.  A  single  unopposed  force  can  produce 
only  motion  of  translation.  A  plurality  of  interacting  forces 
holds  the  materials  acted  upon  within  a  limited  area,  and  while 
no  matter  or  force  can  be  destroyed,  the  paths  are  shortened  and 
converted  from  straight  lines  into  curves  and  circles,  and  the 
bodies  impinged  are  made  to  revolve  rapidly  in  limited  circuits 
and  vortices,  and  to  arrange  themselves  into  orderly  systems  with 
intense  internal  activities.  This  is  the  fundamental  condition  of 
all  organization,  and  natural  systems  or  genetic  structures  are 
organized  mechanisms.  If  we  apply  it  to  the  bodies  or  substances 
which  make  up  the  physical  world,  we  see  that  the  intensive 
internal  activities  which  they  thus  acquire  constitute  what  we  call 
their  properties,  and  the  differences  in  the  properties  that  different 
substances  possess  are  simply  the  different  activities  displayed 
by  their  molecular  components  due  to  the  differences  in  their 
organization,  \rhis  doubtless  applies  to  chemical  elements  as 
well  as  to  inorganic  or  organic  compounds,  and  many  chem- 
ists regard  even  an  atom  as  a  system  somewhat  analogous  to  a 
solar  system. 

In  the  organic  world  the  process  of  organization,  due  to  sue- 
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cessive  recompounding  of  the  highest  organic  compounds,  under- 
goes a  higher  degree  of  organization,  and  protoplasm  is  evolved, 
which  is  capable  of  carrying  the  process  on  upward,  and  of 
producing  the  progressively  higher  and  higher  forms  of  life. 
The  lowest  of  these  forms  consist  of  what  are  called  unicellular 
organisms,  which  have  the  power  of  multiplication  or  increase  of 
numbers,  but  are  incapable  of  any  higher  development.  They 
are  called  "  protozoans,"  and  represent  the  initial  stage  in  organic 
development.  The  next  step  consists  in  the  organic  union  of  two 
or  more,  usually  many,  of  these  unicellular  organisms  into  a 
multicellular  organism.  Such  organisms  are  called  "  metazoans," 
and  with  this  stage  begins  the  most  important  class  of  organic 
structures,  viz.,  tissues.  All  the  organic  forms  with  which  any 
but  the  microscopist  is  familiar  belong  to  this  metazoic  stage  and 
present  a  great  variety  of  tissues,  with  which  everybody  is  more 
or  less  familiar. 

I  will  not  go  farther  with  these  illustrations  from  the  inorganic 
and  organic  world;  but  it  was  essential,  as  will  soon  appear,  to 
go  thus  far.  Social  structures  are  identical,  in  these  fundamental 
aspects,  with  both  inorganic  and  organic  structures.  They  are 
the  products  of  the  interaction  of  antagonistic  forces.  They  also 
pass  from  a  primordial  stage  of  great  simplicity  into  a  secondary, 
more  complex  stage,  and  these  two  stages  are  closely  analogous 
to  the  protozoic  and  metazoic  stages  of  biology.  I  call  them  the 
"  protosocial "  and  "metasocial"  stages,  respectively. 

If  we  set  out  with  the  simple  propagating  couple,  we  soon 
have  the  primitive  family  group  consisting  of  the  parents  and 
children.  The  children  are  of  both  sexes,  and  they  grow  to 
maturity,  pair  off  in  one  way  or  another,  and  produce  families  of 
the  second  order.  These  do  the  same,  resulting  in  families  of 
the  third  order,  and  so  on.  After  a  few  generations  the  group 
assumes  considerable  size,  and  constitutes  first  a  horde,  and  finally 
a  clan.  The  clan  at  lengfth  becomes  overgrown  and  splits  up 
into  several  or  many  clans,  separating  more  or  less  territorially, 
but  usually  adopting  the  rule  of  exogamy,  and  living  on  com- 
paratively peaceful  terms  at  no  great  distance  from  one  anothei^* 
Their  mode  of  reproduction  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  process 
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of  reproduction  by  division  in  the  Protozoa,  and  this  is  what  I 
characterize  as  the  protosocial  stage  in  race-development. 

But  the  multiplication  of  clans  through  continuous  repro- 
duction in  a  geometrical  progression,  coupled  with  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  food-supply,  results  in  the  wider  and  wider 
separation  of  the  clans,  until  at  length  certain  clans  or  hordes 
will  have  become  so  far  removed  from  the  primary  center  of 
dispersion  as  to  lose  all  connection  with  it.  At  the  low  stage  of 
mental  development  necessary  to  such  a  race  of  beings  scarcely  as 
much  as  a  tradition  would  ultimately  remain  of  the  existence  of 
a  primordial  group  from  which  all  had  descended.  One  clan 
would  keep  budding  off  from  another,  and  moving  out  farther 
and  farther  along  lines  of  least  resistance,  until  a  great  area  of 
the  earth's  surface  would  at  last  become  thus  sparsely  inhabited 
by  a  multitude  of  clans,  each  knowing  only  the  few  that  are 
located  nearest  to  it.  As  the  dispersion  takes  place  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  original  center,  or  as  nearly  so  as  the  configuration 
of  the  country  and  the  nature  of  the  food-supply  will  permit,  those 
migrating  in  opposite  directions  become,  after  a  sufficient  lapse 
of  time,  so  widely  separated  from  one  another  as  to  constitute 
wholly  distinct  peoples.  They  all  have  languages,  but  in  time 
the  local  variations  that  they  naturally  undergo  render  them  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  different  languages,  at  least  so  much  so 
that  if  individuals  of  these  long-separated  groups  should  chance  to 
meet,  they  could  not  understand  one  another.  It  would  be  the 
same  with  their  customs,  beliefs,  and  religion.  They  would  have 
become  in  all  essential  respects  different  races. 

We  will  suppose  that  in  the  end  a  whole  continent  is  thus 
peopled  with  these  alien  hordes  and  clans,  which  would  now  hav^e 
become  innumerable.  The  process  by  which  this  is  brought  about 
is  what  I  have  called  "social  differentiation."  But  it  cannot 
always  last.  A  new  process  supervenes,  and  the  stage  of  social 
differentiation  is  succeeded  by  a  stage  of  social  integration.  The 
protosocial  stage  closes,  and  the  metasocial  stage  comes  on.  In 
the  protosocial  stage  the  social  structure  is  the  simplest  possible. 
The  horde  or  clan  is  composed  altogether  of  similar  elements. 
The  multiplication  of  such  groups  can  be  nothing  but  a  repetition 
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of  similar  groups,  and  there  can  be  no  change  or  variation,  and 
therefore  no  progress  or  structural  advance.  Throughout  the 
protosocial,  as  throughout  the  protozoic,  stage  there  is  no  struc- 
tural development,  no  evolution.  The  differentiation  consists 
simply  in  the  multiplication  of  practically  identical  clans.  Just  as 
organic  evolution  began  with  the  metazoic  stage,  so  social  evolu- 
tion began  with  the  metasocial  stage.  So,  too,  as  the  metazoic 
stage  was  brought  about  through  the  union  of  several  or  many 
unicellular  organisms  into  a  multicellular  organism,  so  the  meta- 
social stage  was  brought  about  by  the  union  of  two  or  more 
simple  hordes  or  clans  into  a  compound  group  of  amalgamated 
hordes  or  clans.  In  the  organic  world  the  result  was  the  forma- 
tion of  tissues,  the  multiplication  of  organs,  and  the  integration 
of  the  parts  thus  united  into  complete  organisms.  In  the  social 
world  the  result  was  the  formation  of  what  may  be  properly 
called  social  tissues,  the  multiplication  of  social  organs,  and  the 
integration  of  all  the  elements  thus  combined  into  peoples,  states, 
and  nations.  The  study  of  social  structure  properly  begins  here ; 
but  social  structure  would  be  wholly  unintelligible  without  a 
clear  idea  of  both  the  principle  and  the  materials  of  social  struc- 
ture. The  principle  is  the  interaction  of  antagonistic  forces,  and 
the  materials  are  the  primitive  hordes  and  clans  brought  into 
existence  by  the  process  of  social  differentiation.  We  have  now 
to  descend  from  generalities  and  inquire  into  the  specific  character 
of  social  integration.  A  gfreat  area  has  become  inhabited  by 
innumerable  human  groups,  but  there  is  no  organic  connection 
between  them.  Each  group  lays  claim  to  a  certain  area  of  terri- 
tory, but  they  begin  to  encroach  upon  one  another.  Two  groups 
thus  brought  into  proximity  may  be,  and  usually  are,  utterly 
unknown  to  each  other.  The  mutual  encroachment  is  certain 
to  produce  hostility.  War  is  the  result,  and  one  of  the  two 
groups  is  almost  certain  to  prove  the  superior  warrior  and  to 
conquer  the  other.  The  first  step  in  the  whole  process  is  the  con- 
quest of  one  race  by  another.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  of  races  of  which  we  have  all  heard  so  much.  Most 
persons  regard  this  struggle  as  the  greatest  of  all  human  mis- 
fortunes.   But  the  sociologist  studies  the  effects  of  race-struggle 
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and  finds  in  it  the  basis  of  his  science.  The  first  effect  is  the 
subjugation  of  one  race  by  another.  The  second  effect  is  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  caste,  the  conquering  race  assuming 
the  role  of  a  superior  or  noble  caste,  and  the  conquered  race  being 
relegated  to  the  position  of  an  inferior  or  ignoble  caste.  The 
greater  part  of  the  conquered  race  is  enslaved,  and  the  institution 
of  slavery  begins  here.  The  slaves  are  compelled  to  work,  and 
labor  in  the  economic  sense  begins  here.  The  enslavement  of  the 
producers  and  the  compelling  them  to  work  was  the  only  way 
in  which  mankind  could  have  been  taught  to  labor,  and  therefore 
the  whole  industrial  system  of  society  begins  here. 

The  conquerors  parcel  out  the  lands  to  the  leading  military 
chieftains,  and  the  institution  of  private  ownership  of  land  has 
its  origin  at  this  stage.  Success  in  war  is  attributed  to  the  favor 
of  the  gods,  and  those  who  pretend  to  be  in  communication  with 
the  gods  are  the  most  favored  of  men.  They  are  installed  in 
high  places  and  made  the  recipients  of  large  emoluments.  From 
the  condition  of  sorcerers,  soothsayers,  and  medicine-men  they 
are  raised  to  that  of  a  powerful  priesthood.  Henceforth  they 
constitute  a  leisure  class,  and  this  is  the  origin  of  that  most 
important  human  institution.  Mutual  race-hatred  results  in  per- 
petual uprisings,  requiring  constant  suppression  by  the  military 
power.  This  is  costly,  dangerous,  and  precarious,  and  wisdom 
soon  dictates  a  form  of  systematic  treatment  for  offenders.  Per- 
sonal regulation  gradually  gives  way  to  general  rules,  and  these 
ultimately  take  the  form  of  laws.  Giovemment  by  law  gradually 
succeeds  government  by  arbitrary  military  commands.  The  effect 
of  this  is  nothing  less  than  the  origin  of  the  state.  The  state  is 
the  most  important  of  all  human  institutions.  There  is  no  institu- 
tion about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  even  in  our  day 
volumes  are  yearly  appearing  vainly  endeavoring  to  explain  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  state.  They  all  completely  miss  the 
mark,  and  flounder  in  a  sea  of  vague  and  worthless  speculation. 
The  state  is  a  spontaneous  genetic  product,  resulting,  like  all 
other  social  structures,  from  the  interaction  of  antagonistic  forces, 
checking  and  restraining  one  another  and  evolving  a  great  social 
structure  destined  to  become  the  condition  to  all  social  progress. 
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Under  the  state  there  are  recognized  both  rights  and  duties. 
So  long  as  the  law  is  not  violated  there  is  liberty  of  action,  and 
the  foundations  of  human  freedom  are  laid. 

Another  great  institution  takes  its  rise  at  this  stage,  viz.,  that 
of  property.  With  the  establishment  of  the  state,  with  its  recog- 
nition of  rights  under  the  law,  it  becomes  possible,  as  never  before, 
to  enjoy  undisturbed  any  object  that  has  been  rightfully  acquired. 
Such  an  object  then  becomes  property,  and  belongs  to  its  owner 
even  if  not  in  his  immediate  possession.  He  need  no  longer  fear 
that,  unless  it  is  constantly  watched  and  forcibly  defended,  it 
will  be  wrested  from  him  by  others  who  have  no  other  claim  than 
that  of  superior  strength.  The  immense  sociological  importance 
of  this  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  For  a  man's  posses- 
sions need  no  longer  be  confined  to  what  he  can  himself  consume 
or  enjoy;  they  may  greatly  exceed  his  wants,  or  consist  of  objects 
for  which  he  has  no  need,  but  which  are  needed  by  others  who 
have  other  things  that  he  does  want  and  for  which  he  can 
exchange  them.  He  can  manufacture  a  single  product  many 
thousand  times  in  excess  of  his  needs,  and  exchange  it  for  a 
great  variety  of  other  objects  similarly  produced  in  excess  by 
others.  We  thus  see  that  the  instituion  of  private  property  was 
the  foundation  at  once  of  all  trade  and  business  and  also  of  the 
division  of  labor.  But  property  was  not  possible  until  the  state 
was  established,  whose  most  important  function  was  at  the  outset 
and  still  remains  the  protection  of  the  citizen  in  his  proprietary 
rights. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  state,  or  even  before,  there 
begins  a  differentiation  of  social  tissues.  The  analogy  with 
organic  tissues  is  here  particularly  clear  and  useful  in  helping  us 
to  understand  the  process.  All  well-informed  persons  are  now 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  tissues  of  all  developed  animals 
consist  of  an  ectoderm,  or  outer  layer,  an  endoderm,  or  inner 
layer,  and  a  mesoderm,  or  intermediate  layer,  and  that  out  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  fundamental  tissues  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  are  formed.  Now,  the  evolution  of  the  metasocial  body  is 
exactly  parallel  to  this.  The  conquering  race,  or  superior  class 
or  caste,  represents  the  social  ectoderm;  the  conquered  race,  or 
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inferior  class  or  caste,  represents  the  social  endoderm.  The  social 
mesoderm  is  not  so  simple,  but  it  is  not  less  real.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  consequences  of  race-amalgamation. 

Within  the  social  body,  under  the  regime  of  law  and  the  state, 
there  is  intense  activity.  Compelled  by  mutually  restraining  forces 
to  remain  in  one  place  and  not  fly  off  on  various  tangents,  the 
vigorous  elements  of  the  new  complex  society  display  a  corre- 
sponding intensity  in  their  inner  life.  Only  a  small  part  of  the 
superior  race  can  hold  high  places  under  the  state,  and  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  obliged  to  support  themselves  by  their  own 
efforts.  Neither  are  all  the  members  of  the  subject  race  held  in 
bondage;  a  large  percentage  remain  free,  and  must  of  course 
maintain  themselves  by  some  form  of  useful  activity.  These 
two  classes  are  too  nearly  alike  in  their  social  standing  to  continue 
long  socially  and  economically  independent.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  both  races  have  descended  from  the  same  original 
stock,  although  they  do  not  know  it.  There  is  therefore  no 
essential  difference  in  their  general  character.  The  superiority 
by  which  one  was  able  to  conquer  the  other  may  have  been  due  to 
a  variety  of  more  or  less  accidental  causes.  It  does  not  render 
them  superior  in  other  respects.  The  individuals  of  both  races 
will  differ  greatly  in  character  and  ability,  and  members  of  the 
subject  race  will  often  excel  those  of  the  dominant  race  in  certain 
respects.  They  are  all  struggling  together  for  subsistence,  and  it 
is  inevitable  that  their  interests  will  often  be  the  same.  Race- 
prejudice  will  thus  gradually  give  way,  and  in  the  general  indus- 
trial strife  there  is  a  greater  and  greater  commingling  and 
co-operation.  There  thus  arises  a  large  industrial  class  made  up 
of  these  two  elements,  and  this  class  may  be  appropriately  called 
the  "  social  mesoderm."  This  industrial,  commercial,  or  business 
class  is  the  real  life  of  the  society.  The  ruling  class  becomes 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  it  for  the  supply  of  the  resources 
of  the  state,  and  gradually  the  members  of  this  class  acquire  more 
or  less  influence  and  power. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  situation  is  accepted  by  all,  and  race- 
prejudices  give  way.  The  interaction  of  all  classes  increases,  and 
a  general  process  of  assimilation  sets  in,  tending  toward  a  com- 
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plete  blending  of  all  classes  into  a  single  homogeneous  group. 
Intermarriage  among  the  members  of  the  two  races  grows  more 
and  more  frequent,  until  ultimately  nearly  or  quite  all  the  members 
of  the  society  have  the  blood  of  both  races  in  their  veins.  The 
final  outcome  of  it  all  is  the  production  of  a  people.  The  people 
thus  evolved  out  of  heterogeneous  elements  is  different  from  either 
of  the  races  producing  it.  It  is  a  new  creation,  the  social 
synthesis  of  the  race-struggle,  and  is  as  homogeneous  in  its  con- 
stitution as  was  either  of  its  original  components. 

Only  one  more  step  in  this  process  of  evolution  of  social 
structures  is  possible  on  the  simple  plane  on  which  we  have  been 
tracing  it,  and  that  is  the  making  of  a  nation.  The  new  people 
that  has  been  developed  now  begin  to  acquire  an  attachment,  not 
only  for  one  another  as  members  of  the  society,  but  also  for  the 
place  of  their  birth  and  activity.  They  realize  that  they  are  a 
people  and  that  they  have  a  country,  and  there  arises  a  love  of 
both  which  crystallizes  into  the  sentiment  that  we  call  patriotism. 
All  are  now  ready  to  defend  their  country  against  outside  powers, 
and  all  are  filled  with  what  we  know  as  the  national  sentiment. 
In  a  word,  out  of  the  prolonged  struggle  of  two  primarily  antago- 
nistic and  hostile  races  there  has  at  last  emerged  a  single  cemented 
and  homogeneous  nation. 

We  thus  have  as  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  the  con- 
quest and  subjugation  of  one  primitive  group  by  another  no  less 
than  fourteen  more  or  less  distinct  social  structures  or  human 
institutions.  These  are  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  developed : 
(i)  the  system  of  caste;  (2)  the  institution  of  slavery;  (3) 
labor  in  the  economic  sense;  (4)  the  industrial  system;  (5) 
landed  property;  (6)  the  priesthood;  (7)  a  leisure  class;  (8) 
government  by  law;  (9)  the  state;  (10)  political  liberty;  (11) 
property;   (12)  a  business  class ;  (13)  a  people;   (14)  a  nation. 

The  first  two  of  these  social  structures  are  not  now  regarded 
as  useful,  but  they  were  useful  when  formed  and,  indeed,  the 
essential  conditions  to  all  the  subsequent  ones.  The  priesthood 
and  the  leisure  class  are  now  no  longer  necessary  to  a  high  civilizSf- 
tion,  but  they  still  exist,  and  under  proper  limitations  they  have 
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an  important  function.  All  institutions  undergo  great  modifica- 
tions and  some  are  completely  transformed  with  time. 

The  case  considered  is  that  of  the  union  of  two  primitive 
groups  which  occupied  at  the  outset  the  same  social  position,  and 
that  the  lowest  known.  It  may  be  called  a  case  of  simple  social 
assimilation.  That  there  have  been  many  such  cases  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  no  such  could  be  observed  by  enlightened  man,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  such  primitive  groups  exist,  or  have 
existed  since  there  have  been  enlightened  men.  This  may  sound 
strange  when  we  constantly  hear  of  existing  hordes  and  clans. 
But  I  make  bold  to  affirm  that  none  of  the  hordes  or  clans  now 
existing  are  at  all  primitive.  Nay,  I  go  farther  and  maintain 
that  all  hordes  and  clans,  all  tribes,  and  all  races  are  equally  old. 
The  lowest  race  on  the  earth  is  as  old  as  the  most  enlightened 
nation.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  except  in  the  old  exploded 
theological  doctrine  of  special  creation.  The  theory  of  polyge- 
nism  is  a  form  of  that  doctrine  applied  to  human  races.  To 
admit  it  involves  the  surrender  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  evolution. 
If  man  has  evolved  from  a  lower  prehuman  stage,  he  emerged 
as  man  at  a  given  time,  and  all  human  races  have  descended  from 
that  one  truly  primitive  type.  All  human  races  are  therefore 
equally  old.  The  differences  among  them  are  not  at  all  due  to 
the  time  it  has  required  to  reach  their  present  state,  because  all 
have  had  the  same  time  in  which  to  do  this.  The  differences  are 
wholly  due  to  the  different  conditions  under  which  they  have 
been  placed  and  in  conformity  with  which  they  have  developed. 

There  has,  of  course,  been  a  g^reat  variety  of  influences  at 
work  in  determining  the  direction  and  degree  of  development  of 
the  races  of  men,  but  there  is  one  element  that  has  had  more  to 
do  with  this  than  any  other,  or  perhaps  than  all  others  combined ; 
that  is  the  element  with  which  we  have  been  dealing,  viz.,  the 
element  of  social  assimilation.  When  we  realize  that  all  human 
races  are  equally  old,  we  can  readily  see  that  all  cases  of  simple 
assimilation,  such  as  the  one  sketched,  must  have  occurred  far 
back  in  the  early  history  of  man.  The  period  of  social  differentia- 
tion may  have  been  very  long.  It  may  have  occupied  half  of  the 
two  hundred  thousand  years  that  are  commonly  assigned  to  man 
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on  the  earth.  But  whatever  its  length,  that  period  is  long  past, 
and  the  period  of  social  integration  has  been  at  least  as  long. 
All  the  cases  of  simple  assimilation  had  run  their  course  ages 
before  there  were  any  records  of  any  kind,  and  human  history 
acquaints  us  only  with  types  of  a  far  higher  order. 

In  other  words,  the  only  cases  of  which  we  have  any  actual 
knowledge  are  cases  of  compound  social  assimilation.  Compound 
assimilation  results  when  peoples  or  nations  that  have  already 
been  formed  in  the  manner  described  out  of  lower  social  elements 
again  amalgamate  on  a  higher  plane  and  repeat  the  process. 
When  one  perfectly  integrated  nation  conquers  and  subjugates 
another,  the  same  steps  have  to  be  taken  as  in  the  case  of  simple 
groups.  The  struggle  is  as  much  more  intense  as  it  is  higher  in 
the  scale  of  social  structure.  But  the  new  structures  developed 
through  it,  although  they  have  the  same  names  and  the  same 
general  character,  become,  when  formed,  more  powerful  and 
capable  of  accomplishing  much  more.  The  new  society  is  of  a 
higher  grade  and  a  more  potent  factor  in  the  world.  The  new 
state,  the  new  people,  the  new  nation,  are  on  a  higher  plane,  and 
a  long  step  is  taken  toward  civilization. 

But  all  the  nations  of  which  history  tells  us  anything  have 
undergone  much  more  still  than  two  social  assimilations.  Most 
of  them  have  undergone  many,  and  represent  highly  complex 
structures.  With  every  fresh  assimilation  they  rise  in  the  scale 
of  civilization.  What  they  acquire  is  greater  and  greater  social 
efficiency,  and  the  principal  differences  between  races,  peoples,  and 
nations  are  differences  in  the  degree  of  social  efficiency.  Not  only 
are  the  same  social  structures  acquired  in  the  first  assimilation 
greatly  increased  and  strengthened,  but  a  large  number  of  other, 
more  or  less  derivative,  but  highly  socializing,  structures  are 
added.  The  system  of  law,  which  was  at  first  only  a  sort  of 
police  regulation,  becomes  a  great  system  of  jurisprudence.  Gov- 
ernment, which  at  first  had  but  one  branch,  viz.,  the  executive, 
acquires  a  judicial  and  finally  a  legislative  branch.  The  state 
becomes  a  vast  systematized  organization.  Industry,  which  at 
the  beginning  consisted  wholly  of  slave  lalx)r  under  a  master,  and 
later  included  the  simplest  forms  of  trade,  develops  into  a  system 
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of  economic  production,  exchange,  transportation,  and  general 
circulation.  Property,  which  primarily  meant  only  oxen,  spears, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  primitive  agricultural  implements,  now 
takes  varied  forms,  the  most  important  being  those  symbols  of 
property  which  go  by  the  name  of  money.  Under  the  protection 
of  the  state,  wealth  becomes  possible  to  a  large  number  who 
possess  the  thrift  to  acquire  it,  and  this  takes  the  form  of  capital, 
which  is  the  condition  to  all  industrial  progress  and  national 
wealth. 

The  existence  of  wealth  —  i.  e.,  of  a  large  number  of  wealthy 
citizens  —  creates  another  kind  of  leisure  class,  and  many,  freed 
from  the  trammels  of  toil,  turn  their  attention  to  various  higher 
pursuits.  Art  and  literature  arise,  and  civilizing  and  refining 
influences  begin.  Voluntary  organizations  of  many  kinds,  all 
having  different  objects,  are  formed.  Besides  innumerable  busi- 
ness combinations  and  corporations,  there  spring  up  associations 
for  mutual  aid,  for  intellectual  improvement,  for  social  inter- 
course, for  amusement  and  pleasure,  and  also  eventually  for 
charitable  and  benevolent  purposes.  Educational  systems  are 
established,  and  the  study  of  human  history,  of  art  and  letters, 
and  finally  of  nature,  is  undertaken.  The  era  of  science  at  last 
opens,  invention  and  discovery  are  stimulated,  and  the  conquest 
of  nature  and  the  mastery  of  the  world  beg^n. 

Every  one  of  these  civilizing  agencies  is  a  social  structure,  and 
all  of  them  are  the  products  of  the  one  universal  process.  They 
represent  the  products  of  that  intensive  activity  which  results 
from  the  primary  clash  and  conflict  of  the  social  forces  in  the 
fierce  grapple  of  hostile  hordes  and  clans,  and  the  far  fiercer 
battles  of  developed  nations  bent  on  each  other's  conquest  and 
subjugation.  To  see  all  this  one  has  only  to  read  the  history  of 
any  of  the  g^eat  nations  of  the  world  that  are  leading  the  civiliza- 
tion of  today.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  Ejigland, 
for  example.  No  less  than  four  typical  social  assimilations  have 
taken  place  on  English  soil  since  the  earliest  recorded  annals  of 
that  country  began.  Think  of  the  animosities  and  hostilities,  the 
bitter  race-hatred,  the  desperate  struggles,  the  prolonged  wars, 
that  characterize  the  history  of  England.     What  has  become  of 
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all  these  warring  elements?  There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  patriotism  is  higher  than  in  England,  and  it  is  shared  alike 
by  Saxon  and  Celt,  by  Scot  and  Briton.  Who  now  are  the  Nor- 
mans that  constituted  the  last  conquering  race?  And  do  the 
Saxons,  when  they  can  be  distinguished,  any  longer  feel  the  chains 
that  once  manacled  them  ?  The  equilibration  is  complete,  and  all 
class  distinctions,  at  least  those  arising  out  of  the  race  question, 
have  totally  disappeared.  On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  achieve- 
ments of  Elngland.  Contemplate  the  wonderful  social  efficiency 
of  that  many  times  amalgamated  people.  The  sociologist  cannot 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  social  efficiency  is  mainly  due 
to  the  repeated  amalgamations  and  to  the  intensity  of  the  result- 
ant social  struggles,  developing,  molding,  and  strengthening 
social  structures. 

France  or  Germany  would  show  the  same  general  truth,  and 
those  who  are  equally  familiar  with  their  history  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  paralleling  every  step  in  the  process  of  national 
development  in  all  these  countries.  Austria  seems  to  present  an 
exception,  but  the  only  difference  is  that  Austria  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  new  social  assimilation.  The  equilibration  is  not 
yet  complete.  The  Magyar  and  the  Slav  are  still  in  the  stage 
of  resistance.  It  is  said  that,  on  account  of  the  differences 
of  lang;iiage,  they  can  never  be  assimilated.  But  in  England  there 
was  the  same  diversity  of  language,  and  the  languages  of  the 
Romans,  of  the  Normans,  of  the  Saxons,  and  of  the  Welsh  and 
Scots  had  all  to  undergo  a  process  of  mutual  concession,  of  giving 
and  taking,  and  of  ultimate  blending,  to  form  the  new  resultant 
language.  It  is  not  probable  that  just  such  a  result  will  be 
attained  in  Austria,  and  no  one  is  probably  wise  enough  to  fore- 
see the  end;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  time  will  come  at 
last  when  all  these  race-elements  will  be  fully  conciliated  and  a 
g^eat  new  race,  people,  and  nation  will  emerge.  The  world 
regards  the  struggle  sympathetically  and  unanimously  echoes  the 
sentiment:   Tu  felix  Austria  nube. 

We  know  less  of  the  great  Asiatic  peoples,  and  still  less  of  the 
African ;  but,  so  far  as  their  history  is  known  it  is  shown  to  have 
been  one  of  perpetual  war.     This  means  the  repeated  conquest 
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and  subjugation  of  one  race  or  nation  by  another,  and  a  long 
series  of  social  assimilations,  all  similar  to  those  described.  That 
these  countries  have  not  attained  the  same  stage  of  culture  as 
have  those  of  Europe  is  due  to  causes  too  subtle  and  obscure  to 
be  discussed  here,  even  if  I  were  competent  to  discuss  them;  but 
one  truth  seems  to  be  growing  more  and  more  clear,  viz.,  that  the 
difference  is  due  much  less  to  the  native  abilities  of  these  peoples 
than  to  the  external  conditions  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 
Fifty  years  ago  Japan  and  China  were  habitually  classed  together, 
and  they  were  regarded  as  inferior  races  incapable  of  any  such 
civilization  as  that  of  the  western  world.  No  one  so  classes 
them  now,  and  it  is  all  because  Japan  has  resolutely  set  about 
adopting  western  methods.  Should  China  ever  do  so,  the  result 
would  be  the  same,  and  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  what  this 
might  be. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  races  brought  into  conflict 
be  of  the  same  degree  or  order  of  assimilation.  It  is  equally 
possible  that  they  be  of  very  different  degrees  in  this  respect.  Of 
course,  in  such  cases  it  is  easy  to  see  which  will  be  the  conquering 
race.  The  race  having  the  greatest  social  efficiency  will  easily 
subdue  the  other,  and  the  process  of  assimilation  will  be  somewhat 
different.  The  new  racial  product  will  differ  much  less  from  the 
conquering  race.  That  race  will  be  prepotent  and  will  virtually 
absorb  the  inferior  race.  If  the  difference  is  very  great,  as  where 
a  highly  civilized  race  invades  the  territory  occupied  by  a  race  of 
savages,  the  latter  seems  soon  to  disappear  almost  altogether,  like 
the  North  American  Indians,  and  to  exert  scarcely  any  influence 
upon  the  superior  race.  It  is  so  in  Australasia  and  in  South  Africa. 
But  where  there  remains  a  great  numerical  disproportion  of  the 
native  race,  this  latter  being  somewhat  advanced  in  civilization, 
as  in  British  India,  other  complications  arise  and  new  problems 
confront  the  student.  In  Mexico,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
throughout  Central  and  South  America,  there  has  been  extensive 
blending  of  conquering  and  conquered  rac^s,  giving  rise  to  still 
other  conditions,  and  correspondingly  varying  the  character  of 
the  resultant  social  structures. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  dilate  upon  the  remote  effects  of  this 
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vast  process  of  universal  social  integration,  but  I  cannot  leave 
the  subject  without  repeating  what  I  have  said  before:  that  if 
we  could  but  peer  far  enough  into  the  great  future,  we  should 
see  this  planet  of  ours  ultimately  peopled  with  a  single  homo- 
geneous and  completely  assimilated  race  of  men  —  the  human 
race  —  in  the  composition  of  which  could  be  detected  all  the  great 
commanding  qualities  of  every  one  of  its  racial  components.  And 
I  will  also  add  that  to  the  subsequent  duration  of  this  final  race 
on  the  earth  there  are  no  assignable  limits. 

But  we  are  considering  social  structure  and  not  social  integra- 
tion, although  these  are  intimately  bound  up  together.  We  have 
seen  how  social  structures  are  formed.  The  spontaneous  products 
of  a  great  cosmical  law,  they  could  not  be  other  than  thoroughly 
organized,  firm,  compact,  and  durable  mechanisms,  comparable  to 
organic  structures  —  tissues,  organs,  organisms.  This  is  the  most 
important  lesson  taught  by  the  science  of  sociology.  If  all  the 
world  could  learn  it,  tlie  greater  part  of  all  political  and  social 
failures  would  be  prevented.  It  would  dispel  at  one  blow  all  the 
false  notions  so  widely  current  relative  to  the  alteration,  abolition, 
or  overthrow  of  any  human  institution.  As  human  institutions  are 
the  products  of  evolution,  they  cannot  be  destroyed,  and  the  only 
way  they  can  be  modified  is  through  this  same  process  of  evolu- 
tion. Universal  acquaintance  with  the  causes,  the  laws,  and  the 
natural  history  of  social  structures,  and  with  their  consequent 
durability,  permanence,  and  indestructibility,  would  produce  a 
complete  change  in  all  the  prevailing  ideas  of  reform,  and  the 
superficial  reformers,  however  well-meaning,  would  forthwith 
abandon  their  chimerical  schemes,  and  set  about  studying  the 
science  of  society  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  legitimate  means 
for  the  direction  of  the  course  of  social  evolution  toward  the  real 
and  possible  modification  and  perfecting  of  social  structures. 
For  structures  are  easily  modified  by  appropriate  methods.  They 
are  of  themselves  always  undergoing  changes.  It  is  in  this  that 
social  progress  wholly  consists.  But  the  integrity  of  the  struc- 
tures must  not  be  disturbed.  They  must  remain  intact  and  be 
permitted,  or  even  caused,  to  change  in  the  desired  direction,  and 
to  be  ultimately  transformed  into  the  ideal  human  institutions 
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that  a  progressive  age  demands.  A  condition  of  social  statics 
may  thus  be  converted  into  one  of  social  dynamics.  All  social 
structures  taken  together  constitute  the  social  order.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  inaugurate  a  condition  of  social  progress.  This  cannot 
be  done  by  disturbing  the  social  order.  Order  is  the  condition 
to  progress,  and  progress  consists  in  setting  up  dynamic  activi- 
ties in  the  social  structures  themselves.  A  structure  represents  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  but  it  is  never  a  perfect  equilibrium,  and  the 
conversion  of  this  partial  equilibrium  into  a  moving  equilibrium, 
provided  it  moves  in  the  right  direction,  is  social  progress. 

Lester  F.  Ward. 

Washington,  D.  C 


THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  AMERICAN  FARMERS^ 

The  title  of  this  paper  indicates  that,  for  the  present  purpose, 
the  words  "  the  rural  community  "  have  been  interpreted  to  apply 
chiefly  to  farmers.  Eight  millions  of  our  people  are  classed  by 
the  census  as  "  semi-urban."  The  village  problem  is  an  interest- 
ing and  important  field  for  social  investigation,  but  we  shall  dis- 
cuss only  the  conditions  and  needs  of  farmers. 

In  America  the  farm  problem  has  not  been  adequately  stud- 
ied. So  stupendous  has  been  the  development  of  our  manufactur- 
ing industries,  so  marvelous  the  growth  of  our  urban  population, 
so  pressing  the  questions  raised  by  modem  city  life,  that  the  social 
and  economic  interests  of  the  American  farmer  have,  as  a  rule, 
received  minor  consideration.  We  are  impressed  with  the  rise  of 
cities  like  Chicago,  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  half  of  the 
American  people  still  live  under  rural  conditions.  We  are  per- 
plexed by  the  labor  wars  that  are  waged  about  us,  for  the  time 
unmindful  that  one-third  of  the  workers  of  this  country  make 
their  living  immediately  from  the  soil.  We  are  astounded,  and 
perhaps  alarmed,  at  the  great  centralization  of  capital,  possibly 
not  realizing  that  the  capital  invested  in  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  nearly  equals  the  combined  capital  invested  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  railway  industries.  But  if  we  pause  to  consider  the 
scope  and  nature  of  the  economic  and  social  interests  involved, 
we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  farm  problem  is  worthy 
of  serious  thought  from  students  of  our  national  welfare. 

We  are  aware  that  agriculture  does  not  hold  the  same  relative 
rank  among  our  industries  that  it  did  in  former  years,  and  that 
our  city  population  has  increased  far  more  rapidly  than  has  our 
rural  population.  We  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  urban  industries 
are  developing  more  rapidly  than  is  agriculture,  nor  deny  the 
seriousness  of  the  actual  depletion  of  rural  population,  and  even 
of  community  decadence,  in  some  portions  of  the  Union.     But 

*  Read  at  the  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  St.  Louis,  before  the  section  of 
"  The  Rural  Community." 
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these  facts  merely  add  to  the  importance  of  the  farm  question. 
And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  has  been  a  large  and 
constant  growth  both  of  our  agricultural  wealth  and  of  our  rural 
population.  During  the  last  half-century  there  was  a  gain  of 
500  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  farm  property,  while  the  non-urban 
population  increased  250  per  cent.  Agriculture  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  elements  of  America's  industrial  greatness,  it  is  still  our 
dominant  economic  interest,  and  it  will  long  remain  at  least  a 
leading  industry.  The  people  of  the  farm  have  furnished  a 
sturdy  citizenship  and  have  been  the  primary  source  of  much  of 
our  best  leadership  in  political,  business,  and  professional  life. 
For  an  indefinite  future,  a  large  proportion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple will  continue  to  live  in  a  rural  environment. 

In  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  "  social  problems  of  American 
farmers  "  it  would  be  desirable  first  of  all  to  analyze  with  some 
detail  the  general  question  which  we  have  called  the  farm  prob- 
lem. Only  thus  can  we  understand  the  social  difficulties  of  the 
rural  community,  the  significance  of  the  social  agencies  designed 
to  meet  those  difficulties,  and  the  real  ambitions  and  needs  of 
the  farming  class.  But  time  will  permit  merely  a  concise,  and 
necessarily  a  somewhat  dogmatic,  statement  of  what  the  writer 
believes  to  be  the  ultimate  farm  problem  in  America.  We  may 
perhaps  most  quickly  arrive  at  the  conclusion  by  the  process  of 
elimination. 

Current  agricultural  discussion  would  lead  us  to  think  that 
the  farm  problem  is  largely  one  of  technique.  The  possibilities 
of  the  agricultural  industry,  in  the  light  of  applied  science, 
emphasize  the  need  of  the  farmer  for  more  complete  knowledge 
of  soil  and  plant  and  animal,  and  for  increased  proficiency  in 
utilizing  this  knowledge  to  secure  greater  production  at  less  cost. 
This  is  a  fundamental  need.  It  lies  at  the  basis  of  success  in 
farming.    But  it  is  not  the  farm  problem. 

Business  skill  must  be  added,  business  methods  enforced.  The 
farmer  must  be  not  only  a  more  skilful  produce-gjower,  but  also 
a  keener  produce-seller.  But  the  moment  we  enter  the  realm  of 
the  market  we  step  outside  the  individualistic  aspect  of  the  problem 
as  embodied  in  the  current  doctrine  of  technical  agricultural 
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teaching,  and  are  forced  to  consider  the  social  aspect  as  empha- 
sized, first  of  all,  in  the  economic  category  of  price.  Here  we 
find  many  factors  —  transportation  cost,  general  market  condi- 
tions at  home  and  abroad,  the  status  of  other  industries,  and  even 
legislative  activities.  The  farm  problem  becomes  an  industrial 
question,  not  merely  one  of  technical  and  business  skill.  More- 
over, the  problem  is  one  of  a  successful  industry  as  a  whole,  not 
merely  the  personal  successes  of  even  a  respectable  number  of 
individual  farmers.    The  farming  class  must  progress  as  a  unit. 

But  have  we  yet  reached  the  heart  of  the  question?  Is  the 
farm  problem  one  of  technique,  plus  business  skill,  plus  these 
broad  economic  considerations?  Is  it  not  perfectly  possible  that 
agriculture  as  an  industry  may  remain  in  a  fairly  satisfactory 
condition,  and  yet  the  farming  class  fail  to  maintain  its  status  in 
the  general  social  order?  Is  it  not,  for  instance,  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  probability  to  imagine  a  good  degree  of  economic 
strength  in  the  agricultural  industry  existing  side  by  side  with 
either  a  peasant  regime  or  a  landlord-and-tenant  system?  Yet 
would  we  expect  from  either  system  the  same  social  fruitage  that 
has  been  harvested  from  our  American  yeomanry? 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  farm  problem  consists  in  main- 
taining upon  our  farms  a  class  of  people  who  have  succeeded  in 
procuring  for  themselves  the  highest  possible  class  status,  not 
only  in  the  industrial,  but  in  the  political  and  the  social  order  — 
a  relative  status,  moreover,  that  is  measured  by  the  demands  of 
American  ideals.  The  farm  problem  thus  connects  itself  with  the 
whole  question  of  democratic  civilization.  This  is  not  mere  plati- 
tude. For  we  cannot  properly  judge  the  significance  and  the 
relation  of  the  different  industrial  activities  of  our  farmers,  and 
especially  the  value  of  the  various  social  agencies  for  rural  better- 
ment, except  by  the  standard  of  class  status.  It  is  here  that  we 
seem  to  find  the  only  satisfactory  philosophy  of  rural  progress. 

We  would  not  for  a  moment  discredit  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  movements  that  have  for  their  purpose  the  improved 
technical  skill  of  our  farmers,  better  business  management  of  the 
farm,  and  wiser  study  and  control  of  market  conditions.  Indeed, 
we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  social  institutions  are 
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absolutely  necessary  means  of  securing  these  essential  factors  of 
industrial  success.  In  the  solution  of  the  farm  problem  we  must 
deliberately  invoke  the  influence  of  quickened  means  of  communi- 
cation, of  co-operation  among  farmers,  of  various  means  of  edu- 
cation, and  possibly  even  of  religious  institutions,  to  stimulate 
and  direct  industrial  activity.  What  needs  present  emphasis  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  definite,  real,  social  end  to  be  held  in  view 
as  the  goal  of  rural  endeavor.  The  highest  possible  social  status 
for  the  farming  class  is  that  end. 

We  may  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  describe  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  lie  in  the  path  of  the  farmers  in  their  ambition 
to  attain  greater  class  efficiency  and  larger  class  influence,  and 
some  of  the  means  at  hand  for  minimizing  the  difficulties.  A 
complete  discussion  of  the  farm  problem  should,  of  course, 
include  thorough  consideration  of  the  technical,  the  business,  and 
the  economic  questions  implied  by  the  struggle  for  industrial  suc- 
cess; for  industrial  success  is  prerequisite  to  the  achievement  of 
the  greatest  social  power  of  the  farming  class.  But  we  shall  con- 
sider only  the  social  aspects  of  the  problem. 

RURAL  ISOLATION 

Perhaps  the  one  great  underlying  social  difficulty  among 
American  farmers  is  their  comparatively  isolated  mode  of  life. 
The  farmer's  family  is  isolated  from  other  families.  A  small 
city  of  perhaps  twenty  thousand  population  will  contain  from 
four  hundred  to  six  hundred  families  per  square  mile,  whereas 
a  typical  agricultural  community  in  a  prosperous  agricultural 
state  will  hardly  average  more  than  ten  families  per  square  mile. 
The  farming  class  is  isolated  from  other  classes.  Farmers,  of 
course,  mingle  considerably  in  a  business  and  political  way  with 
the  men  of  their  trading  town  and  county  seat ;  but,  broadly  speak- 
ing, farmers  do  not  associate  freely  with  people  living  imder 
urban  conditions  and  possessing  other  than  the  rural  point  of 
view.  It  would  be  venturesome  to  suggest  very  definite  generali- 
zations with  respect  to  the  precise  influence  of  these  conditions, 
because,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  psychology  of  isolation 
has  not  been  worked  out.  But  two  or  three  conclusions  seem  to 
be  admissible,  and  for  that  matter  rather  generally  accepted. 
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The  well-known  conservatism  of  the  farming  class  is  doubt- 
less largely  due  to  class  isolation.  Habits,  ideas,  traditions,  and 
ideals  have  long  life  in  the  rural  community.  Changes  come 
slowly.  There  is  a  tendency  to  tread  the  well-worn  paths.  The 
farmer  does  not  easily  keep  in  touch  with  rapid  modern  develop- 
ment, unless  the  movements  or  methods  directly  affect  him. 
Physical  agencies  which  improve  social  conditions,  such  as  elec- 
tric lights,  telephones,  and  pavements,  come  to  the  city  first.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  country  speaks  peace  and  quiet.  Nature's 
routine  of  sunshine  and  storm,  of  summer  and  winter,  encourages 
routine  and  repetition  in  the  man  who  works  with  her. 

A  complement  of  this  rural  conservatism,  which  at  first 
thought  seems  a  paradox,  but  which  probably  grows  out  of  these 
same  conditions  of  isolation,  is  the  intense  radicalism  of  a  rural 
community  when  once  it  breaks  away  from  its  moorings.  Many 
farmers  are  unduly  suspicious  of  others'  motives;  yet  the  same 
people  often  succumb  to  the  wiles  of  the  charlatan,  whether  medi- 
cal or  political.  Farmers  are  usually  conservative  in  politics  and 
intensely  loyal  to  party ;  but  the  Populist  movement  indicates  the 
tendency  to  extremes  when  the  old  allegiance  is  left  behind. 
Old  methods  of  farming  may  be  found  alongside  ill-considered 
attempts  to  raise  new  crops  or  to  utilize  untried  machines. 

Other  effects  of  rural  isolation  are  seen  in  a  class  provincialism 
that  is  hard  to  eradicate,  and  in  tlie  development  of  minds  less 
alert  to  seize  business  advantages  and  less  far-sighted  than  are 
developed  by  the  intense  industrial  life  of  the  town.  There  is 
time  to  brood  over  wrongs,  real  and  imaginary.  Personal  preju- 
dices often  grow  to  be  rank  and  coarse-fibered.  Neighborhood 
feuds  are  not  uncommon  and  are  often  virulent.  Leadership  is 
made  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible.  It  is  easy  to  fall  into 
personal  habits  that  may  mark  off  the  farmer  from  other  classes 
of  similar  intelligence,  and  that  bar  him  from  his  rightful  social 
place. 

It  would,  however,  be  distinctly  unfair  to  the  farm  community 
if  we  did  not  emphasize  some  of  the  advantages  that  grow  out 
of  the  rural  mode  of  life.  Farmers  have  time  to  think,  and  th« 
typical  American  farmer  is  a  man  who  has  thought  much  and 
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often  deeply.  A  spirit  of  sturdy  independence  is  generated,  and 
freedom  of  will  and  of  action  is  encouraged.  Family  life  is 
nowhere  so  educative  as  in  the  country.  The  whole  family  co- 
operates for  common  ends,  and  in  its  individual  members  are 
bred  the  qualities  of  industry,  patience,  and  perseverance.  The 
manual  work  of  the  schools  is  but  a  makeshift  for  the  old- 
fashioned  training  of  the  country-grown  boy.  Country  life  is  an 
admirable  preparation  for  the  modem  industrial  and  professional 
career. 

Nevertheless,  rural  isolation  is  a  real  evil.  Present-day  living 
is  so  distinctively  social,  progress  is  so  dependent  upon  social 
agencies,  social  development  is  so  rapid,  that  if  the  farmer 
is  to  keep  his  status  he  must  be  fully  in  step  with  the  rest  of  the 
army.  He  must  secure  the  social  view-point.  The  disadvantages 
of  rural  isolation  are  largely  in  the  realm  of  the  social  relations,  its 
advantages  mostly  on  the  individual  and  moral  side.  Farm  life 
makes  a  strong  individual ;  it  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  class  power. 

A  cure  for  isolation  sometimes  suggested  is  the  gathering  of 
the  farmers  into  villages.  This  remedy,  however,  is  of  doubtful 
value.  In  the  first  place,  the  scheme  is  not  immediately  practi- 
cable. About  three  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars  are  now 
invested  in  farm  buildings,  and  it  will  require  some  motive  more 
powerful  than  that  inspired  by  academic  logic  to  transfer,  even 
gradually,  this  investment  to  village  groups.  Moreover,  it  is 
possible  to  dispute  the  desirability  of  the  remedy.  The  farm 
village  at  best  must  be  a  mere  hamlet.  It  can  secure  for  the 
farmer  very  few  of  the  urban  advantages  he  may  want,  except 
that  of  permitting  closer  daily  intercourse  between  families.  And 
it  is  questionable  if  the  petty  society  of  such  a  village  can  com- 
pensate for  the  freedom  and  purity  of  rural  family  life  now  exist- 
ing. It  may  even  be  asserted  with  some  degree  of  positiveness 
that  the  small  village,  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  sides,  is  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  the  isolated  farm  home. 

At  the  present  time  rural  isolation  in  America  is  being  overr 
come  by  the  development  of  better  means  of  communication 
among  farmers  who  still  live  on  their  farms.     So  successful  are 
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these  means  of  communication  proving  that  we  cannot  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  herein  Hes  the  remedy.  Improved  wagon  roads, 
the  rural  free  mail  delivery,  the  farm  telephone,  trolley  lines 
through  country  districts,  are  bringing  about  a  positive  revolu- 
tion in  country  living.  They  are  curing  the  evils  of  isolation, 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  robbing  the  farm  of  its  manifest 
advantages  for  family  life.  The  farmers  are  being  welded  into 
a  more  compact  society.  They  are  being  nurtured  to  greater 
alertness  of  mind,  to  greater  keenness  of  observation,  and  the 
foundations  are  being  laid  for  vastly  enlarged  social  activities. 
The  problem  now  is  to  extend  these  advantages  to  every  rural 
community  —  in  itself  a  task  of  huge  proportions.  If  this  can 
be  done  and  isolation  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  solution 
of  all  the  other  rural  social  problems  will  become  vastly  easier. 

farmers'  organization 

Organization  is  one  of  the  pressing  social  problems  that 
American  farmers  have  to  face.  The  importance  of  the  question 
is  intrinsic,  because  of  the  general  social  necessity  for  co-operation 
which  characterizes  modem  life.  Society  is  becoming  consciously 
self-directive.  The  immediate  phase  of  this  growing  self- 
direction  lies  in  the  attempts  of  various  social  groups  to  organize 
their  powers  for  group  advantage.  And  if,  as  seems  probable, 
this  g^oup  activity  is  to  remain  a  dominant  feature  of  social  prog- 
ress, even  in  a  fairly  coherent  society,  it  is  manifest  that  there  will 
result  more  or  less  of  competition  among  groups. 

The  farming  class,  if  at  all  ambitious  for  group  influence,  can 
hardly  avoid  this  tendency  to  organization.  Farmers,  indeed 
more  than  any  other  class,  need  to  organize.  Their  isolation 
makes  thorough  organization  especially  imperative.  And  the 
argument  for  co-operation  gains  force  from  the  fact  that  rela- 
tively the  agricultural  population  is  declining.  In  the  old  days 
farmers  ruled  because  of  mere  mass.  That  is  no  longer  possible. 
The  naive  statement  that  "  farmers  must  organize  because  other 
classes  are  organizing"  is  really  good  social  philosophy. 

In  the  gfToup  competition  just  referred  to  there  is  a  tendency 
for  class  interests  to  be  put  above  general  social  welfare.     This 
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is  a  danger  to  be  avoided  in  organization,  not  an  argument 
against  it.  So  the  farmers'  organization  should  be  guarded,  at 
this  point,  by  adherence  to  the  principle  that  organization  must 
not  only  develop  class  power,  but  must  be  so  directed  as  to  permit 
the  farmers  to  lend  the  full  strength  of  their  class  to  general  social 
progress. 

Organization  thus  becomes  a  test  of  class  efficiency,  and  con- 
sequently a  prerequisite  for  solving  the  farm  problem.  Can  the 
farming  class  secure  and  maintain  a  fairly  complete  organization  ? 
Can  it  develop  efficient  leaders  ?  Can  it  announce,  in  sound  terms, 
its  proposed  group  policy?  Can  it  lend  the  group  influence  to 
genuine  social  progress?  If  so,  the  organization  of  farmers 
becomes  a  movement  of  pre-eminent  importance. 

Organization,  moreover,  is  a  powerful  educational  force.  It 
arouses  discussion  of  fundamental  questions,  difTuses  knowledge, 
gives  practice  in  public  affairs,  trains  individuals  in  executive 
work,  and,  in  fine,  stimulates,  as  nothing  else  can,  a  class  which 
is  in  special  need  of  social  incentive. 

Organization  is,  however,  difficult  of  accomplishment.  While 
it  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  discuss  the  history  of  farmers' 
organizations  in  America,  we  may  briefly  suggest  some  of  the 
difficulties  involved.  For  forty  years  the  question  has  been  a 
prominent  one  among  the  farmers,  and  these  years  have  seen  the 
rise  and  decline  of  several  large  associations.  There  have  been 
apparently  two  great  factors  contributing  to  the  downfall  of  these 
organizations.  The  first  was  a  misapprehension,  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers,  of  the  feasibility  of  organizing  themselves  as  a 
political  phalanx ;  the  second,  a  sentimental  belief  in  the  possibili- 
ties of  business  co-operation  among  farmers,  more  especially  in 
lines  outside  their  vocation.  There  is  no  place  for  class  politics  in 
America.  There  are  some  things  legislation  cannot  cure.  There 
are  serious  limitations  to  co-operative  endeavor.  It  took  many 
hard  experiences  for  our  farmers  to  learn  these  truths.  But  back 
of  all  lie  some  inherent  difficulties,  as,  for  instance,  the  number  of 
people  involved,  their  isolation,  sectional  interests,  ingrained 
habits  of  independent  action,  of  individual  initiative,  of  suspicion 
of  others'  motives.    There  is  often  lack  of  perspective,  and  unwill- 
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ingness  to  invest  in  a  procedure  that  does  not  promise  immediate 
returns.  The  mere  fact  of  failure  has  discredited  the  organization 
idea.  There  is  lack  of  leadership ;  for  the  farm  industry,  while  it 
often  produces  men  of  strong  mind,  keen  perception,  resolute  will, 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  develop  executive  capacity  for  large  enter- 
prises. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  farmers  are  the  only  class  that 
has  not  organized.  This  is  not  strictly  true.  The  difficulties 
enumerated  are  real  difficulties  and  have  seriously  retarded  farm 
organization.  But  if  the  progress  made  is  not  satisfactory,  it  is 
at  least  encouraging.  On  the  purely  business  side,  over  five 
thousand  co-operative  societies  among  American  farmers  have 
been  reported.  In  co-operative  buying  of  supplies,  co-operative 
selling  of  products,  and  co-operative  insurance  the  volume  of 
transactions  reaches  large  figures.  A  host  of  societies  of  a  purely 
educational  nature  exists  among  stock-breeders,  fruit-growers, 
dairymen.  It  is  true  that  no  one  general  organization  of  farmers, 
embracing  a  large  proportion  of  the  class,  has  as  yet  been  per- 
fected. The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  Grange,  which,  contrary 
to  a  popular  notion,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  with  a  really 
large  influence  upon  the  social,  financial,  educational,  and  legisla- 
tive interests  of  the  farming  class.  It  has  had  a  steady  growth 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  is  a  quiet  but  powerful  factor  in 
rural  progress.  The  Grange  is  perhaps  too  conservative  in  its 
administrative  policy.  It  has  not  at  least  succeeded  in  converting 
to  its  fold  the  farmers  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley.  But  it 
has  workable  machinery,  it  disavows  partisan  politics  and  selfish 
class  interests,  and  it  subordinates  financial  benefits,  while  empha- 
sizing educational  and  broadly  political  advantages.  It  seems  fair 
to  interpret  the  principles  of  the  Grange  as  wholly  in  line  with 
the  premise  of  this  paper,  that  the  farmers  need  to  preserve  their 
status,  politically,  industrially,  and  socially,  and  that  organization 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  methods  they  must  use.  The  Grange, 
therefore,  deserves  to  succeed,  and  indeed  is  succeeding. 

The  field  of  agricultural  organization  is  an  extensive  one. 
But  if  the  farm  problem  is  to  be  satisfactorily  solved,  the  Ameri- 
can fanners  must  first  secure  reasonably  complete  organization. 
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RURAL   EDUCATION 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  assert  that  the  education  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  American  people  who  live  upon  the  land  involves  a 
question  of  the  greatest  significance.  The  subject  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  phases,  one  of  which  may  be  desig^ted  as 
rural  education  proper,  the  other  as  agricultural  education.  Rural 
education  has  to  do  with  the  education  of  people,  more  especially 
of  the  young,  who  live  under  rural  conditions ;  agricultural  educa- 
tion aims  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  the  specific  vocation  of 
agriculture.  The  rural  school  typifies  the  first;  the  agricultural 
school,  the  second.  Rural  education  is  but  a  section  of  the  general 
school  question;  agricultural  education  is  a  branch  of  technical 
training.  These  two  phases  of  the  education  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion meet  at  many  points,  they  must  work  in  harmony,  and 
together  they  form  a  distinct  educational  problem. 

The  serious  difficulties  in  the  rural  school  question  are  perhaps 
three:  first,  to  secure  a  modem  school,  in  efficiency  somewhat 
comparable  to  the  town  school,  without  unduly  increasing  the 
school  tax ;  second,  so  to  enrich  the  curriculum  and  so  to  expand 
the  functions  of  the  school  that  the  school  shall  become  a  vital 
and  coherent  part  of  the  community  life,  on  the  one  hand  translat- 
ing the  rural  environment  into  terms  of  character  and  mental 
efficiency,  and  on  the  other  hand  serving  perfectly  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  city  schools  and  to  urban  careers;  third,  to  provide 
adequate  high-school  facilities  in  the  rural  community. 

The  centralization  of  district  schools  and  the  transportation 
of  pupils  will  probably  prove  to  be  more  nearly  a  solution  of  all 
these  difficulties  than  will  any  other  one  scheme.  The  plan  per- 
mits the  payment  of  higher  wages  for  teachers  and  ought  to 
secure  better  instruction;  it  permits  the  employment  of  special 
teachers,  as  for  nature-study  or  agriculture ;  it  increases  the  effici- 
ency of  superintendence;  it  costs  but  little,  if  any,  more  than 
the  district  system ;  it  leaves  the  school  amid  rural  surroundings, 
while  introducing  into  the  schoolroom  itself  a  larger  volume,  so 
to  speak,  of  world-atmosphere;  it  contains  possibilities  for  com- 
munity service;  it  can  easily  be  expanded  into  a  high  school  of 
reputable  grade. 
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There  are  two  dangers,  both  somewhat  grave,  likely  to  arise 
from  an  urgent  campaign  for  centralization.  Even  if  the  move- 
ment makes  as  great  progress  as  could  reasonably  be  expected, 
for  a  generation  to  come  a  large  share,  if  not  a  major  portion,  of 
rural  pupils  will  still  be  taught  in  the  small,  isolated,  district 
school ;  there  is  danger  that  this  district  school  may  be  neglected. 
Moreover,  increased  school  machinery  always  invites  undue  reli- 
ance upon  machine-like  methods.  Centralization  permits,  but 
does  not  guarantee,  greater  efficiency.  A  system  like  this  one 
must  be  vitalized  by  constant  and  close  touch  with  the  life  and 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  rural  community  itself. 

Wherever  centralization  is  not  adopted,  the  consolidation  of 
two  or  three  schools  —  a  modified  form  of  centralization  —  may 
prove  helpful.  Where  the  district  school  still  persists,  there  are 
one  or  two  imperative  requirements.  Teachers  must  have  con- 
siderably higher  wages  and  longer  tenure.  There  must  be  more 
efficient  supervision.  The  state  must  assist  in  supporting  the 
school,  although  only  in  part.  The  small  schools  must  be  corre- 
lated with  some  form  of  high  school.  The  last  point  is  of  great 
importance  because  of  the  comparative  absence  in  country  com- 
munities of  opportunity  near  at  hand  for  good  high-school 
training. 

Agricultural  education  is  distinctively  technical,  not  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  mere  technique,  or  even  of  applied  science,  but 
in  the  sense  that  it  must  be  frankly  vocational.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  preparation  of  men  and  women  for  the  business  of  farming 
and  for  life  in  the  rural  community. 

Agricultural  education  should  begin  in  the  primary  school. 
In  this  school  the  point  of  view,  however,  should  be  broadly  peda- 
gogical rather  than  immediately  vocational.  Fortunately,  the 
wise  teaching  of  nature-study,  the  training  of  pupils  to  know  and 
to  love  nature,  the  constant  illustrations  from  the  rural  environ- 
ment, the  continual  appeal  to  personal  observation  and  experi- 
ence, absolute  loyalty  to  the  farm  point  of  view,  are  not  only 
sound  pedagogy,  but  form  the  best  possible  background  for  future 
vocational  study.  Whether  we  call  this  early  work  "nature- 
study  "  or  call  it  "  agriculture  "  matters  less  than  that  the  funda- 
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mental  principle  be  recognized.  It  must  first  of  all  educate.  The 
greatest  difficulty  in  introducing  such  work  into  the  primary 
school  is  to  secure  properly  equipped  teachers. 

Perhaps  the  most  stupendous  undertaking  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation is  the  adequate  development  of  secondary  education  in 
agriculture.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  young  people  who 
secure  any  agricultural  schooling  whatever  must  get  it  in  institu- 
tions that  academically  are  of  secondary  grade.  This  is  a  huge 
task.  If  developed  to  supply  existing  needs,  it  will  call  for  an 
enormous  expenditure  of  money  and  for  the  most  careful  plan- 
ning. From  the  teaching  view-point  it  is  a  difficult  problem. 
Modem  agriculture  is  based  upon  the  sciences;  it  will  not  do, 
therefore,  to  establish  schools  in  the  mere  art  of  farming.  But 
these  agricultural  high  schools  must  deal  with  pupils  who  are 
comparatively  immature,  and  who  almost  invariably  have  had  no 
preparation  in  science.  Nor  should  the  courses  at  these  schools 
be  ultra-technical.  They  are  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  life 
on  the  farm  —  men  and  women  who  are  to  lead  in  rural  develop- 
ment, and  who  must  get  some  inkling  at  least  of  the  real  farm 
question  and  its  solution.  The  agricultural  school,  therefore, 
presents  a  problem  of  great  difficulty. 

A  perennial  question  in  agricultural  education  is:  What  is 
the  function  of  the  agricultural  college?  We  have  not  time  to 
trace  the  history  of  these  colleges,  nor  to  elaborate  the  various 
views  relative  to  their  mission.  But  let  us  for  a  moment  discuss 
their  proper  function  in  the  light  of  the  proposition  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  farmers'  status  is  the  real  farm  problem ;  for  the 
college  can  be  justified  only  as  it  finds  its  place  among  the  social 
agencies  helpful  in  the  solution  of  the  farm  question. 

In  so  far  as  the  agricultural  college,  through  its  experiment 
station  or  otherwise,  is  an  organ  of  research,  it  should  carry  its 
investigations  into  the  economic  and  sociological  fields,  as  well  as 
pursue  experiments  in  soil  fertility  and  animal  nutrition. 

In  the  teaching  of  students,  the  agricultural  college  will 
continue  the  important  work  of  training  men  for  agricultural 
research,  agricultural  teaching,  and  expert  supervision  of  various 
agricultural  enterprises.     But  the  college  should  put  renewed 
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emphasis  upon  its  ability  to  send  well-trained  men  to  the  farms, 
there  to  live  their  lives,  there  to  find  their  careers,  and  there  to 
lead  in  the  movements  for  rural  progress.  A  decade  ago  it  was 
not  easy  to  find  colleges  which  believed  that  this  could  be  done, 
and  some  agricultural  educators  have  even  disavowed  such  a 
purpose  as  a  proper  object  of  the  colleges.  But  the  strongest 
agricultural  colleges  today  have  pride  in  just  such  a  purpose. 
And  why  not  ?  We  not  only  need  men  thus  trained  as  leaders  in 
every  rural  community,  but  if  the  farming  business  cannot  be 
made  to  offer  a  career  to  a  reasonable  number  of  college-trained 
men,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  only  by  the  most  herculean  efforts  can 
the  farmers  maintain  their  status  as  a  class.  If  agriculture  must 
be  turned  over  wholly  to  the  untrained  and  to  the  half-trained, 
if  it  cannot  satisfy  the  ambition  of  strong,  well-educated  men  and 
women,  its  future,  from  the  social  point  of  view,  is  indeed  gloomy. 

The  present-day  course  of  study  in  the  agricultural  college 
does  not,  however,  fully  meet  this  demand  for  rural  leadership. 
The  farm  problem  has  been  regarded  as  a  technical  question,  and 
a  technical  training  has  been  offered  the  student.  The  agricul- 
tural college,  therefore,  needs  "socializing."  Agricultural  eco- 
nomics and  rural  sociology  should  occupy  a  large  place  in  the 
curriculum.  The  men  who  go  from  the  college  to  the  farm 
should  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  agricultural  question,  and 
should  be  trained  to  organize  their  forces  for  genuine  rural 
progress.  The  college  should,  as  far  as  possible,  become  the 
leader  in  the  whole  movement  for  solving  the  farm  problem. 

The  farm  home  has  not  come  in  for  its  share  of  attention  in 
existing  schemes  of  agricultural  education.  The  kitchen  and  the 
dining-room  have  as  much  to  gain  from  science  as  have  the  dairy 
and  the  orchard.  The  inspiration  of  vocational  knowledge  must 
be  the  possession  of  her  who  is  the  entrepreneur  of  the  family, 
the  home-maker.  The  agricultural  colleges  through  their  depart- 
ments of  domestic  science  —  better,  of  "home-making"  —  should 
inaugurate  a  comprehensive  movement  for  carrying  to  the  farm 
home  a  larger  measure  of  the  advantages  which  modern  science 
is  showering  upon  humanity.  ^* 

The  agricultural  college  must  also  lead  in  a  more  adequate 
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development  of  extension  teaching.  Magnificent  work  has  al- 
ready been  done  through  farmers'  institutes,  reading  courses, 
co-operative  experiments,  demonstrations,  and  correspondence. 
But  the  field  is  so  immense,  the  number  of  people  involved  so 
enormous,  the  difficulties  of  reaching  them  so  many,  that  it  offers 
a  genuine  problem,  and  one  of  peculiar  significance,  not  only 
because  of  the  generally  recognized  need  of  adult  education,  but 
also  because  of  the  isolation  of  the  farmers. 

It  should  be  said  that  in  no  line  of  rural  betterment  has  so 
much  progress  been  made  in  America  as  in  agfricultural  education. 
Merely  to  describe  the  work  that  is  being  done  through  nature- 
study  and  agriculture  in  the  public  schools,  through  agricultural 
schools,  through  our  magnificent  agricultural  colleges,  through 
farmers'  institutes,  and  especially  through  the  experiment  stations 
and  the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture  in  agricultural  re- 
search and  in  the  distribution  of  the  best  agricultural  information 
—  merely  to  inventory  these  movements  properly  would  take  the 
time  available  for  this  discussion.  What  has  been  said  relative 
to  agricultural  education  is  less  in  way  of  criticism  of  existing 
methods  than  in  way  of  suggestion  as  to  fundamental  needs. 

THE  ETHICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  PROBLEM 

Wide  generalizations  as  to  the  exact  moral  situation  in  the 
rural  community  are  impossible.  Conditions  have  not  been  ade- 
quately studied.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  country 
environment  is  extremely  favorable  for  pure  family  life,  for  tem- 
perance, and  for  bodily  and  mental  health.  To  picture  the  country 
a  paradise  is,  however,  mere  silliness.  There  are  in  the  country, 
as  elsewhere,  evidences  of  vulgarity  in  language,  of  coarseness 
in  thought,  of  social  impurity,  of  dishonesty  in  business.  There 
is  room  in  the  country  for  all  the  ethical  teaching  that  can  be 
given. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  discuss  the  country  church  question.  Condi- 
tions vary  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  no  careful  study 
has  been  made  of  the  problem.  As  a  general  proposition,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  are  too  many  churches  in  the  country,  and  that 
these  are  illy  supported.    Consequently,  they  have  in  many  cases 
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inferior  ministers.  Sectarianism  is  probably  more  divisive  than 
in  the  city,  not  only  because  of  the  natural  conservatism  of  the 
people  and  a  natural  disinclination  to  change  their  views,  but 
because  sectarian  quarrels  are  perhaps  more  easily  fomented  and 
less  easily  harmonized  than  anywhere  else.  Moreover,  in  the  city 
a  person  can  usually  find  a  denomination  to  his  liking.  In  the 
country,  even  with  the  present  overchurched  condition,  this  is 
difficult. 

The  ideal  solution  of  the  country  church  problem  is  to  have  in 
each  rural  community  one  strong  church  adequately  supported, 
properly  equipped,  ministered  to  by  an  able  man  —  a  church 
which  leads  in  community  service.  The  path  to  the  realization 
of  such  an  ideal  is  rough  and  thorny.  Church  federation,  how- 
ever, promises  large  results  in  this  direction  and  should  be  espe- 
cially encouraged. 

Whatever  outward  form  the  solution  of  the  country  church 
question  may  take,  there  seem  to  be  several  general  principles 
involved  in  a  satisfactory  attempt  to  meet  the  issue.  In  the  first 
place,  the  country  church  offers  a  problem  by  itself,  socially  con- 
sidered. Methods  successful  in  the  city  may  not  succeed  in  the 
country.  The  country  church  question  must  then  be  studied 
thoroughly  and  on  the  ground. 

Again,  the  same  principle  of  financial  aid  to  be  utilized  in  the 
case  of  the  schools  must  be  invoked  here.  The  wealth  of  the 
whole  church  must  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  church  every- 
where. The  strong  must  help  the  weak.  The  city  must  help  the 
country.  But  this  aid  must  be  given  by  co-operation,  not  by 
condescension.  The  demand  cannot  be  met  by  home  missionary 
effort  nor  by  church-building  contributions;  the  principle  goes 
far  deeper  than  that.  Some  device  must  be  secured  which  binds 
together  the  whole  church,  along  denominational  lines  if  must  be, 
for  a  full  development  of  church  work  in  every  community  in  the 
land. 

Furthermore,  there  is  supreme  necessity  for  adding  dignity 
to  the  country  parish.  Too  often  at  present  the  rural  parish  is 
regarded  either  as  a  convenient  laboratory  for  the  clerical  novice, 
or  as  an  asylum  for  the  decrepit  or  inefficient.     The  country 
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parish  must  be  a  parish  for  our  ablest  and  strongest.  The  min- 
istry of  the  most  christlike  must  be  to  the  hill-towns  of  Galilee  as 
well  as  to  Jerusalem. 

There  is  still  another  truth  that  the  country  church  cannot 
aflford  to  ignore.  The  rural  church  question  is  peculiarly  inter- 
woven with  the  industrial  and  social  problems  of  the  farm.  A 
declining  agriculture  cannot  foster  a  growing  church.  An  active 
church  can  render  especially  strong  service  to  a  farm  community, 
in  its  influence  upon  the  religious  life,  the  home  life,  the  educa- 
tional life,  the  social  life,  and  even  upon  the  industrial  life.  No- 
where else  are  these  various  phases  of  society's  activities  so  fully 
members  one  of  another  as  in  the  country.  The  country  church 
should  co-operate  with  other  rural  social  agencies.  This  means 
that  the  country  pastor  should  assume  a  certain  leadership  in 
movements  for  rural  progress.  He  is  splendidly  fitted,  by  the 
nature  of  his  work  and  by  his  position  in  the  community,  to 
co-operate  with  earnest  farmers  for  the  social  and  economic,  as 
well  as  the  moral  and  spiritual,  upbuilding  of  the  farm  community. 
But  he  must  know  the  farm  problem.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
theological  seminaries :  let  them  make  rural  sociology  a  required 
subject.  And,  better,  here  is  a  magnificent  field  of  labor  for  the 
right  kind  of  young  men.  The  country  pastorate  may  thus  prove 
to  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  place  of  honor  and  rare  privilege.  In  any 
event,  the  country  church,  to  render  its  proper  service,  not  alone 
must  minister  to  the  individual  soul,  but  must  throw  itself  into  the 
struggle  for  rural  betterment,  must  help  solve  the  farm  problem. 

FEDERATION   OF   FORCES 

The  suggestion  that  the  country  church  should  ally  itself 
with  other  agencies  of  rural  progress  may  be  carried  a  step  far- 
ther. Rural  social  forces  should  be  federated.  The  object  of  such 
federation  is  to  emphasize  the  real  nature  of  the  farm  problem,, 
to  interest  many  people  in  its  solution,  and  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  various  rural  social  agencies,  each  of  which  has 
its  sphere,  but  also  its  limitations.  The  method  of  federation  is  to 
bring  together,  for  conference  and  for  active  work,  farmers  — 
especially  representatives  of  farmers'  organizations,  agricultural 
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educators,  rural  school-teachers  and  supervisors,  country  clergy- 
men, country  editors ;  in  fact,  all  who  have  a  genuine  interest  in 
the  farm  problem.  Thus  will  come  clearer  views  of  the  questions 
at  issue,  broader  plans  for  reform,  greater  incentive  to  action,  and 
more  rapid  progress. 

CONCLUSION 

In  this  brief  analysis  of  the  social  problems  of  American 
farmers  it  has  been  possible  merely  to  outline  those  aspects  of  the 
subject  that  seem  to  be  fundamental.  It  is  hoped  that  the  impor- 
tance of  each  problem  has  been  duly  emphasized,  that  the  wisest 
methods  of  progress  have  been  indicated,  and  that  the  relation  of 
the  various  social  agencies  to  the  main  question  has  been  clearly 
brought  out.  Let  us  leave  the  subject  by  emphasizing  once  more 
the  character  of  the  ultimate  farm  problem.  This  problem  may 
be  stated  more  concretely,  if  not  more  accurately,  than  was  done 
at  the  opening  of  the  paper,  by  saying  that  the  ideal  of  rural 
betterment  is  to  preserve  upon  our  farms  the  typical  American 
farmer.  The  American  farmer  has  been  essentially  a  middle-class 
man.  It  is  this  type  we  must  maintain.  Agpriculture  must  be 
made  to  yield  returns  in  wealth,  in  opportunity,  in  contentment, 
in  social  position,  sufficient  to  attract  and  to  hold  to  it  a  class  of 
intelligent,  educated  American  citizens.  This  is  an  end  vital  to 
the  preservation  of  American  democratic  ideals.  It  is  a  result 
that  will  not  achieve  itself;  social  agencies  must  be  invoked 
for  its  accomplishment.  It  demands  the  intelligent  and  earnest 
co-operation  of  all  who  love  the  soil  and  who  seek  America's 
permanent  welfare. 

Kenyon  L.  Butterfield. 

Kingston,  R.  I. 
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SECTION   I.      INTRODUCTORY 

In  several  issues  of  a  German  chemical  journal  there  appeared 
a  curious  advertisement.  It  stated  that  a  certain  name  had  been 
registered  as  a  trademark,  and  offered  a  reward  to  the  chemist 
who  should  produce  a  compound  to  fit  the  name.  Somewhat 
similarly,  the  name  "sociology"  has  taken  a  prominent  place  in 
the  public  mind,  and  has  become  the  center  of  high  hopes,  before 
there  is  any  clear  and  general  agreement  as  to  what  sociology  is 
or  is  to  be.  Even  intelligent  persons,  who  believe  that  the  name 
contains  a  splendid  prophecy,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  assign  to  it  a 
definite  content,  satisfactory  to  themselves  or  to  other  people  of 
like  intelligence  and  interest  in  the  theme. 

The  word  "  sociology  "  is  the  name  not  so  much  of  something 
that  we  already  possess  as  of  something  to  be  striven  for,^  of  a 
body  of  knowledge  that  we  deeply  need,  that  we  have  learned  to 
want,  and  that  we  are  beginning  to  accumulate.  The  spirit  of 
sociology  appears  in  a  waking  up  to  our  ignorance  of  matters  that 
are  of  the  highest  interest,  as  some  items  of  knowledge  suggest 
•how  much  more  we  ought  to  know.  The  glimmering  of  light 
serves  to  make  darkness  visible.  The  problems  to  be  studied  are 
vast  and  intricate.  No  true  spirit  of  sociology  will  pretend  to 
their  easy  or  quick  solution.    A  new  science  is  to  be  built  up  by 

^This  paper  was  read  and  discussed  in  my  seminar  in  the  spring  of  1902.  It 
contains,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  first  formulation  of  the  theorem  which  I  sup- 
ported in  a  paper  in  this  Journal,  Vol.  X,  No.  3,  "The  Subject-Matter  of  Sociology." 
The  manuscript  of  Professor  Hayes's  paper  had  never  been  in  my  hands  until  after 
the  publication  of  mine.  Meanwhile  I  had  completely  overlooked  the  fact  that  he 
had  anticipated  me  in  drawing  a  conclusion  to  which  the  logic  of  the  situation  has 
been  pointing  for  a  half-century.  Upon  reading  the  manuscript  it  was  evident  that 
an  apology  was  due  to  the  author,  and  this  is  the  most  adequate  means  of  making 
the  proper  amends. —  Albion  W.  Smalx. 

'  Since  this  was  written,  in  1902,  that  which  "  we  already  possess  "  as  soci- 
ology has  increased  in  definiteness  and  richness,  beyond  the  hopes  of  some  of  its 
disciples.  Yet  that  "  to  be  striven  for  "  still  forms  the  alluring  horizon  in  every 
direction,  and  at  many  points  presses  close  about  us. 
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the  patient  toil  of  many,  as  cathedrals  grew  by  the  devotion  of 
generations.  The  new  age  is  not  without  its  devotion.  A  science 
of  sociology  cannot  be  the  discovery  of  a  sudden  inspiration :  it 
is  the  supreme  intellectual  task  of  the  twentieth  century.  This 
study  is  published,  not  as  a  dogmatic  pronunciamento  upon  the 
points  which  it  touches,  but  as  a  phase  of  thought  which  may 
prove  to  be  one  stage  of  progress. 

It  is  not  the  popular  mind  alone  tliat  is  in  uncertainty  as  to 
what  sociology  is.    Even  to  the  scientist  devoted  to  the  subject  the 
name  stands  for  a  problem  rather  than  for  an  achieved  solution. 
The  problem  is,  moreover,  so  involved,  and  it  presents  so  many 
phases  and  reduces  itself  into  so  many  subsidiary  problems,  that 
each  sociologist  addresses  himself  to  a  different  phase  of  the 
whole,  a  different  set  of  subsidiary  problems  involved  in  the  total 
solution;  and,  as  a  rule,  each  is  inclined  to  describe  the  study  of 
sociology  as  being  just  the  particular  kind  of  work  in  which  he  is 
absorbed.     An  extreme  illustration  of  this  is  the  remark  of  a 
German  scholar,  already  famous  for  contributions  to  the  subject 
which  he  has  embodied  in  lectures  and  articles.     This  man,  on 
being  asked  what  he  regarded  as  the  most  important  books  on 
sociology  in  the  German  language,  answered :    "  There  are  no 
books  in  the  German  language  on  sociology  as  I  conceive  it." 
One  who  surveys  the  various  and  contrasting  beginnings  that 
have  thus  far  been  made  is  ready  to  appreciate  the  words  with 
which  Professor  Fairbanks  begins  his  Introduction  to  Sociology: 
"  Sociology  is  the  name  applied  to  a  rather  inchoate  mass  of 
materials  which  embodies  our  knowledge  about  society."     That 
this  mass  of  materials  includes  much  that  is  of  great  practi- 
cal importance,  and  that  in  connection  with  it  there  have  been 
developed  already  some  broadening  and  illuminating  points  of 
view,  is  beyond  question.    But  these  points  of  view  are  not  only 
independent,  but  largely  isolated  and  unrelated,  and  these  mate- 
rials are  presented  in  a  multiplicity  of  unreconciled  half-systems. 
The  time  for  complete  systematizing  is  not  yet.     Is  it  therefore 
necessary  for  the  student  to  plunge  at  random  into  the  tangle,  and 
wander  in  confusion ;  or  may  he  hope  to  form  some  approximation 
to  a  general  concept  of  the  field  of  sociology? 
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As  school-children  drawing  maps,  we  were  taught  to  use  con- 
struction lines.  A  few  salient  points  were  located,  and  these  were 
connected  by  lines  which  indicated  vaguely  the  outline  of  the 
country  to  be  studied.  From  these  points  the  pencil  began  to  trace 
the  intricate  windings  of  the  shore,  and  with  reference  to  these 
lines  it  located  rivers,  mountains,  and  cities.  The  student  of  soci- 
ology cannot  yet  lay  down  a  chart  of  the  continent  he  explores, 
but  he  may  attempt  to  form  some  general  conceptions,  to  discern 
and  state  some  truths  with  far-reaching  implications,  that  will 
serve,  like  construction  lines,  to  facilitate  his  progress  toward  the 
more  accurate  tracing  of  the  outlines  of  this  realm,  and  the  com- 
pleter discovery  of  its  particulars. 

SECTION  II.       WHAT  IS  A  SOCIETY? 

What  does  the  sociologist  study  ?  He  studies  societies,  we  are 
told.    What,  then,  is  a  society  ? 

The  state  is  the  most  imposing  of  social  organizations.  There- 
fore it  was  naturally  the  first  to  receive  scientific  treatment. 
The  two  chief  social  sciences  that  preceded  sociology  had  been 
developed  from  the  point  of  view  of  interest  in  the  state ;  they  were 
political  science  and  political  economy.  And  the  state  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  most  conspicuous  society  in  the  eyes  of  sociolo- 
gists. Moreover,  the  idea  of  the  state  has  grown  concreter,  richer, 
and  more  interesting  by  coming  to  include  that  which  may  be 
more  accurately  indicated  by  the  word  "  nation."  A  "  nation  "  is 
a  people  that  is  of  one  nativity,  and  that  shares  the  other  similari- 
ties of  custom  and  culture  which  usually  accompany  unity  of 
blood.  During  the  period  within  which  the  notion  of  a  science  of 
sociology  has  been  taking  shape,  the  idea  of  a  state,  commonly 
held,  has  not  been  the  idea  of  a  massing  of  heterogeneous  popu- 
lations, forced  by  political  power  into  a  merely  political  unity. 
Instead,  the  state  usually  has  been  thought  of  as  the  political 
organization  of  a  nation,  together  with  only  such  others  as  have 
been  "  naturalized  "  by  adoption  into  the  national  family  or  clan, 
so  that  the  state  is  bound  together,  not  alone  by  political  authority, 
but  also  by  sharing,  if  not  literally  in  the  national  blood,  yet  in 
the  national  patriotism,  ideals,  customs,  economic  and  cultural 
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life-current.  Sociology  was  welcomed  as  the  science  of  such  com- 
plex unitary  entities.  Thus  the  history  of  sociology  has  been 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  such  a  new  science  has  taken 
shape  during  a  period  when  thought  about  social  facts  has  been 
intensely  politico-nationalistic.  Nationalism  was  winning,  or  had 
newly  won,  its  triumphs,  and  it  was  assumed,  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  social  topics  would  be  contemplated  from  a  politico- 
nationalistic  point  of  view.  The  idea  that  any  social  science  is 
politico-national  science  had  the  field,  and  governed  thought,  as 
the  idea  that  anything  to  travel  in  was  a  stage-coach  once  had  the 
field,  and  governed  the  form  of  early  railroad  cars,  and  even 
yet  appears  in  the  compartments  of  European  cars,  and  some- 
times in  moldings  upon  their  exteriors  that  outline  the  form  of  a 
series  of  coach  bodies. 

Although  it  has  been  common  to  admit  that  the  word  "  soci- 
ety" is  also  a  name  for  other  forms  of  human  relationship, 
including  the  fortuitous  concourse  in  a  hotel  lobby,  or  a  culture 
group  like  Christendom,  Jewry,  or  the  Hellenes ;  and  it  even  has 
been  added  that  all  humanity,  save  isolated  groups  that  live  in 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  any  other  portions  of  the  race, 
constitutes  a  single  society;  yet  these  admissions  have  been  little 
more  than  lip-service.  These  forms  of  society  have  been  recog- 
nized with  a  nod  and  passed  by,  while  the  only  society  really 
accepted  as  fit  to  be  the  object  of  study  for  the  sociologist  has 
been  the  nation-state. 

This  view  has  not  only  occupied  the  popular  mind.  The  sci- 
entists also  clearly  show  that  they  feel  the  association  in  a  railway 
coach  or  a  hotel  lobby  to  be  far  too  temporary  and  trivial,  and  that 
of  "  humanity  "  too  tremendous  or  too  vag^e  or  too  remote  from 
interest  to  be  the  object  of  their  study.  Even  a  culture  unit  like 
Christendom  is  not  the  kind  of  a  society  that  extensively  engages 
their  attention.  A  city  comes  nearer  to  being  the  real  and  inter- 
esting thing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  like  a  nation-state,  being  a 
political  body,  definitely  limited  and  having  a  complex  and  inclu- 
sive common  life.  The  conception  of  a  society  that  enlisted  them 
in  the  study  of  sociology,  that  dominates  their  thought  and  difi^ 
cussions,  the  society  that  they  wish  to  study  and  aim  to  explain, 
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is  suggested  and  typified  by  the  nation-state.  This  has  been 
regarded  as  the  social  group  par  excellence,  and  as  being  not  only 
a  political  unit,  but  a  distinct  and  unitary  combination  of  the  total 
tide  of  associated  activity. 

It  is  necessary  for  sociologists  to  form  the  habit  of  thinking 
that  it  is  enough  to  constitute  a  society  when  people  are  united  in 
any  one  of  the  significant  forms  of  collective  action.  Besides 
political  societies,  there  are  economic  societies,  creedal  societies, 
intellectual  societies  many  and  various,  ethical  societies  each  with 
a  distinct  conscience  code  of  its  own,  and  aesthetic  societies  each 
with  its  own  conventionality,  etc.  But  hitherto  the  habit  has  been 
to  think  that  the  most  important  and  only  adequate  meaning 
attached  to  the  term  "a  society"  is  that  of  a  population  unified 
by  political,  and  usually  by  racial,  ties,  and  also  by  its  manifold 
non-political  institutions  and  customs,  and  by  constant  communi- 
cation and  interaction,  each  modifying  the  whole  and  modified  by 
the  whole,  while  this  highly  integrated  society  is  distinct  from 
other  societies  and  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This,  of  course,  was  the  position  of  sociologists  as  long  as  they 
regarded  society  as  a  great  organism,  almost  as  if  it  were  a  higher 
type  of  animal.  And  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  such  sociolo- 
gists. It  dominates  the  discussions  of  men  who  do  not  state  it, 
and  it  is  stated  and  advocated  by  men  whose  thought  it  no  longer 
dominates.  It  should  cause  no  wonder  if  the  true  and  heuristic 
definition  of  society  is  reached  only  after  society  has  been  exten- 
sively studied.  First  discoveries  must  be  made  without  the  aid 
of  construction  lines  which  facilitate  later  exploration.  And  if, 
as  in  this  case,  a  false  idea  is  once  formed,  either  of  the  shape  of 
a  new  land,  or  of  the  object  of  study  for  a  new  science,  the 
discoveries  that  will  rectify  it  must  be  made  in  spite  of  the  early 
misconception.  In  that  case  the  notes  of  the  explorer  will  contra- 
dict the  map  with  which  he  set  out,  and  such  contradictions  may 
accumulate  before  he  modifies  his  map.  And  the  true  observa- 
tions of  the  scientist  may  indicate  the  erroneousness  of  the 
academic  definitions  from  which  he  starts  for  some  time  before 
he  attends  to  the  inconsistency  and  remedies  it. 

Thus  even  Professor  Tarde  was  at  pains  to  defend  the  notion 
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of  societies  that  are  unified,  not  only  with  reference  to  political  or 
creedal  or  any  other  single  kind  of  social  activity,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  all  kinds  at  once.    He  writes : 

The  phrase  "  social  groups "  is  a  more  comprehensive  expression  by 
which  one  means  a  community  having  the  same  type  of  civilization,  which 
implies  a  combination  of  economic,  legal,  moral,  religious,  scientific,  and 
political  similarities.* 

In  an  article  entitled  "La  realite  sociale"  he  says  that  a 
society  distinct  from  others,  and  unified  with  respect  to  the 
total  tide  of  complex  activities  which  the  sociologist  investi- 
gates, is  a  reality  in  a  much  completer  sense  than  that  in  which 
the  Nile  or  the  Ganges  is  a  reality.*  He  defends  the  statement 
thus: 

The  question  is  whether  the  social  group  forms  a  true  totality*  that  is 

objective   and    not    merely    subjective Even    when    not    thought,    the 

chemical  whole  formed  by  the  combination  of  several  molecules,  the  astronomic 
whole  formed  by  a  solar  system,  the  mechanical  whole,  etc.,  and  a  fortiori  the 
organic  whole,  is  something.    Is  the  same  true  of  the  social  whole?    Yes.* 

Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  statement  that  society  is  unified 
not  alone  with  respect  to  its  subjective  life.    He  says : 

Societies  (plural)  are  not  merely  masses  of  inter-spiritual  action;  they  are 
at  one  and  the  same  time  masses  of  inter-spiritual  and  inter-corporeal  actions, 
combined  with  many  physical  actions,  united  struggles  with  the  forces  of  nature 
to  repel  and  to  utilize  them.^ 

Professor  Tarde  went  out  of  his  own  way  to  emphasize  the  mate- 
rial unity  of  the  social  group,  thus  comprehensively  considered. 
His  more  characteristic  emphasis  is  upon  the  spiritual  individu- 
ality of  societies,  expressed  by  the  phrases  "  esprit  sociale "  and 
"moi  social" — phrases  especially  prominent  in  his  Logique 
sociale.  And  in  closing  his  article  on  "La  realite  sociale"  he 
says:  "The  social  organism  is  only  a  metaphor,  but  the  social 
spirit  is  a  reality."®  The  assumption  even  of  a  spiritual  life  of 
the  community  that  is  unified  and  distinct  save  in  certain  par- 

*  Les  transformations  du  pouvoir,  p.  2. 

*  Revue  philosophique,  Vol.  LII,  pp.  458,  459- 

*The  italics  in  each  instance  are  his.  O 

*  Loe.  cit.,  p.  459.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  450.  *  Ibid.,  p.  476. 
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ticular  activities  is  in  no  way  essential  to  his  contributions  to 
sociology.  Although  in  his  theoretical  discussion  of  the  scope 
of  sociology  he  insists  on  this  conception,  in  his  actual  investiga- 
tion he  ignores  it.  And  he  more  nearly  describes  his  own  object 
of  study  in  the  following,  from  the  same  article : 

A  sentiment,  a  principle,  an  intention,  at  first  individual,  spreads  and 
becomes  more  and  more  general,  and  in  becoming  general  consolidates,  opposes 
itself  to  the  individuality  of  each  one  of  those  associated ;  then,  a  subjective 
thing,  it  becomes  by  this  opposition  an  objective  thing,  and  takes  on  a  material 
appearance,  since  it  resists  each  one  of  us,  though  founded  upon  the  mental 
habits  of  us  all.* 

Contrast  this  contention  of  Tarde  with  an  assertion  of  Seig- 
nobosV"  who  has  no  concern  about  building  up  a  science  of  soci- 
ology, and  consequently  no  sensitiveness  about  social  unity.  He 
says  that  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  difficulty  to  mark  out  a  g^oup 
having  a  distinct  economic  history  of  its  own,  because  some 
processes  of  economic  development  will  belong  only  to  sections 
of  the  population  to  be  studied,  and  others  will  be  shared  by  people 
outside  the  group.  If,  then,  as  Seignobos  declares,  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  distinguish  a  group  that  is  the  bearer 
of  an  economic  evolution,  how  many  times  greater  than  the 
greatest  is  the  difficulty  of  marking  out  a  group  that  is  the  bearer 
of  a  complete  social  development  ? 

Seignobos  further  remarks  that  the  same  man  may  be  Luxem- 
burger  by  nation,  Frenchman  by  language,  Roman  Catholic  by 
religion,  and  member  of  the  German  Zollverein  economically. 
If  these  four  trunk  lines  intersect  in  one  man,  how  many  lesser 
lines  cross  in  him  ?  As  soon  as  one  tries  to  mark  off  a  society  that 
is  the  bearer  of  all  the  social  influences  which  mold  a  single  life, 
he  will  find  that  this  society  will  contain  only  the  single  individual, 
with  fragments  of  countless  others,  and  not  the  whole  of  any 
other  life.  Or,  to  put  the  same  fact  otherwise,  each  one  of  us 
belongs  to  many  different  groups  of  association,  but  to  no  society 
that  is  coextensive  with  them  all.     Our  social  relations  shade 

*  Ibid.,  p.  460. 

"La  mithode  historique  appliquie  aux  sciences  sociales,  pp.  216  flf.  According 
to  Seignobos,  the  social  sciences  are  economics,  demography,  and  the  history  of 
social  doctrines. 
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away  from  us  in  all  directions,  and  where  they  become  faintest 
to  us  they  are  center  points  for  new  processes  of  radiation.  No 
comprehensive  society  can  be  isolated  from  others  except  by  a 
bleeding  abstraction.  The  only  distinct  societies  are  distinguished 
by  particular  activities,  not  by  the  total  complexus  of  social 
activity  in  which  its  members  are  engaged.  A  state  is  a  political 
unit,  but  not  a  unit  in  the  comprehensive  sense  imagined. 

There  is  nothing  in  national  lines  to  hem  the  social  process  as 
such.  London,  Berlin,  and  New  York  may  be  in  the  same  market. 
A  technical  invention  made  in  Paris  is  a  social  fact  for  the 
American  electrician.  A  scientific  discovery  made  in  Jena  is  a 
social  fact  for  the  scholars  of  Christendom.  The  ethical,  artistic, 
scientific,  and  fashion  resemblances  and  interactions  between  the 
ethical,  artistic,  scientific,  and  fashionable  elite  of  different  nations 
may  be  greater,  though  oceans  intervene,  than  between  the  people 
of  different  wards  of  the  same  metropolis.  It  may  be  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  total  social  impact  of  things  American  upon  a  Bostonian 
of  Beacon  Street  is  greater  than  the  total  social  impact  of  things 
cosmopolitan ;  but  even  that  would  be  a  question  of  doubt.  The 
man  in  Beacon  Street  may  be  the  intellectual  offspring  of  Scho- 
penhauer, Darwin,  and  Spencer;  aesthetically  and  ethically  he 
may  be  most  akin  to  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Tenny- 
son, Browning,  and  Goethe.  If  it  be  true  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
American  most  affects  and  is  most  affected  by  things  American, 
this  difference  in  degree  is  no  organic  line  of  separation.  There 
is  no  such  difference  in  kind,  no  such  essential  distinction,  as  to 
justify  a  definition  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  including  all 
that  is  American  and  excluding  all  that  is  cosmopolitan.  And  as 
to  the  mere  matter  of  difference  in  degree,  what  is  to  be  said  of 
the  comparative  degree  of  social  separation  between  the  man  of 
Beacon  Street  and  the  man  of  the  wharves?    Tarde  avers  that 

In  fact,  the  principal  obstacle  to  free  imitative  radiation  of  inventions  in  our 
day  is  far  less  the  frontier  of  states,  formerly  so  high  and  so  opaque,  at 
present  so  transparent  and  low,  than  the  partitions  that  separate  different  strata 
of  the  population,  different  classes,  different  parties,  different  religions,  etc." 

Most  of  the  groups  that  engage  in  more  or  less  permanent  activ^* 

**Ltfi  transformations  du  pouvoir,  p.  185. 
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ties,  like  families,  clubs,  churches,  or  schools,  are  relatively  only 
points,  foci  from  which  radiate  in  narrower  or  wider  circles 
activities  that  are  finally  merged  and  lost  to  view  in  the  total  cur- 
rent of  associative  activity.  Cities  are  vortices  made  up  of  g^eat 
numbers  of  such  smaller  whirls.  Most  of  the  facts  that  the  soci- 
ologist needs  to  study  are  limited  and  local,  and  belong  to  classes 
of  facts  that  are  international.  Social  interactions  disregard  national 
boundaries  in  every  way.  Some  overleap  national  boundaries,  but 
not  class  lines  within  the  nation,  and  are  international  without 
including  the  whole  of  any  nation ;  others  are  confined  within  a 
single  g^oup  within  a  single  nation.  The  social  units  they  create 
are  international,  infra-national,  and  in  every  way  non-national. 

A  "  social  whole,"  a  "  true  totality,"  as  defended  by  Professor 
Tarde,  unified  and  distinct  with  reference  to  the  whole  complex 
of  social  activities,  is  a  fancy ;  it  does  not  exist.  There  is  nowhere 
in  the  world  a  society  unified  within  and  distinct  without  in 
the  sense  that  has  been  commonly  understood  in  the  definition, 
"Sociology  is  the  science  or  study  of  society."  This  assertion 
need  cause  no  dismay.  It  is  by  no  means  removing  the  sociolo- 
gist's right  to  exist,  but  is  a  step  toward  making  that  right  evident. 

The  protest  here  entered  is  not  against  the  study  by  sociolo- 
gists of  national  societies,  but  it  is  against  holding  a  concept  of 
a  society  which  appropriates  the  name  to  great  and  imposing 
unions  of  whole  populations  and  which  imagines  that  groups  are 
united  in  their  multiplex  social  life  as  a  whole,  instead  of  seeing 
that  the  larger  the  group,  the  more  likely  is  their  bond  of  actual 
union  and  criterion  of  differentiation  from  all  other  peoples  to  be 
comparatively  simple,  if  not  tenuous.  If  it  is  correct  to  think  that 
people  become  a  society,  not  by  being  united  in  all  the  prominent 
forms  of  their  associative  activity,  but  whenever  they  are  united  in 
any  one  of  them,  then  surely  they  are  a  society  when  united  in  so 
important  a  form  of  association  as  the  political  activities,  and  the 
state  is  of  course  one  form  of  a  society.  The  study  of  what  is 
national  is  an  immensely  important  subdivision  of  sociology, 
though  very  far  from  being  the  whole  of  it.  The  study  of  exten- 
sive and  permanent  groups,  whole  populations,  is  important 
because  it  reveals  the  radiating  power  of  social  influences,  which 
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tend,  after  sufficient  time,  to  cause  the  assimilation  of  a  large 
percentage  of  those  within  their  range,  so  that  among  people  who 
are  in  free  communication  with  each  other  prominent  forms  and 
effects  of  social  activity  become  prevalent,  and  are  spoken  of  as 
"  national  traits ; "  though  the  phrase  properly  means  only  that 
these  are  rather  more  prevalent  among  a  given  population  than 
elsewhere,  and  not  by  any  means  that  they  are  peculiar  to  the 
nation  described,  nor  universal  among  its  people.  Not  one  of 
these  so-called  national  traits  is  likely  to  be  universal  among  the 
population,  and  it  may  be  that  no  single  individual  exhibits  them 
all.  Moreover,  the  phrase  should  not  be  understood  to  mean  that 
the  social  radiation  to  which  the  prevalence  of  such  traits  is  due 
is  hemmed  in  by  national  boundaries,  nor  necessarily  that  it 
originated  within  them.  The  study  of  great  groups,  like  the 
nation,  helps,  moreover,  to  a  comprehension  of  the  interaction  of 
different  social  processes.  The  study  of  smaller  societies  may  not 
so  illuminate  the  fact  that  the  activity  which  they  have  in  common 
is  affected  and  determined  by  many  other  activities  which  they  do 
not  have  in  common.  A  study  of  political  activity  may  sooner 
lead  to  the  perception  that  particular  group  activities  are  deter- 
mined by  many  other  activities.  For  it  is  clear  that  political 
activities  are  affected  by  activities  of  many  other  kinds.  The 
interdependence  of  different  forms  of  social  activity  has  been 
observed  by  the  keenest  students  of  each  politico-national  science. 
And  illustration  of  such  interdependence  was  the  essential  service 
of  the  biological  analogy.  But  it  is  erroneous  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  because  political  activities  are  truly  national, 
therefore  all  the  other  activities  that  affect  or  are  affected  by  the 
political  are  parts  of  a  national  unity.  Political  activities  them- 
selves constitute  a  true  unity  which  is  affected  by  other  activities, 
which  are  international,  sectional,  personal,  and  in  every  possible 
way  uncoextensive  with  the  nation  or  state  and  in  contrast  with 
its  unity.  It  may  be  possible  to  think  of  any  unity  as  including 
all  that  is  related  to  it.  But  where  will  you  draw  a  line  around 
such  a  unity?  It  may  be  possible  to  think  of  the  unity  of  a 
national  society  as  built  up  out  of  the  heterogeneous  activities  6f 
portions  of  the  population  —  activities  which  they  do  not  share 
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with  the  rest  of  the  population,  but  do  share  with  members  of 
other  populations.  But  this  is  confusion  of  thought.  It  not  only 
ignores  differences,  but  also  obscures  the  true  social  unities  which 
are  constituted  by  particular  forms  of  social  activity. 

The  prevalent  notion  of  a  society  has,  perhaps,  truth  enough 
for  some  uses,  but  by  no  means  accuracy  enough  to  serve  in 
defining  the  object  of  study  for  a  science.  It  is  the  natural  result 
of  a  rough  and  unprecise  observation  of  resemblances,  differences, 
and  interrelationships.  It  is  a  common-sense  view,  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  phrase  is  used  when  it  is  said  that  the  business  of 
science  is  to  test  and  correct  common-sense  views.  In  doing  so, 
science  quite  commonly  supplants  them,  and  shows  that  the  earth 
is  not  flat  nor  fixed,  and  that  the  sun  does  not  rise  nor  set.  The 
notion  of  a  complex,  integrated  society  is  true  in  so  far  as  it 
roughly  recognizes  some  truths,  and  untrue  in  that  it  recognizes 
them  only  roughly,  adds  unwarranted  assumptions,  and  ignores 
subtler  realities.  We  are  familiar  with  the  air  before  we  think  of 
the  ether.  We  are  impressed  by  great  "  national "  movements 
and  their  conspicuous  consequences  before  we  attend  to  the  subtle 
medium  of  social  activities  in  which  we  are  immersed,  which  enter 
the  molecular  recesses  of  our  psychic  life,  and  whose  pervasive 
efficiency  is  the  main  element  in  social  causation. 

The  word  "society,"  far  from  denoting  so  stupendous,  defi- 
nite, integrated,  and  organic  a  unity,  as  many  sociologists  have 
supposed,  is  a  name  for  any  group  of  people  who  are  together. 
Togetherness,  interrelation,  is  the  essential  of  society.  If  all 
mankind  are  related  by  mutual  causation,  then  with  reference  to 
this  interrelation  there  is  one  all-inclusive  society.  If  at  the  same 
time  the  members  of  a  given  group  are  related  to  each  other  in 
a  way  peculiar  to  themselves,  then  by  virtue  of  that  relationship 
they  are  a  particular  society.  There  are  as  many  societies  as  there 
are  related  groups.  These  societies  may  overlap  to  any  extent. 
A  single  individual  may  be  related  in  one  way  to  one  group,  for 
instance,  by  sharing  a  common  religious  creed:  and  in  another 
way  to  another  group,  for  instance  by  entering  with  them  into  a 
political  organization ;  and  similarly  he  may  belong  at  the  same 
time  to  many  different  societies.     Each  of  us  may  have  been  a 
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member  of  thousands  of  societies,  some  of  them  too  temporary 
and  trivial  to  deserve  the  name  in  any  very  serious  sense.  Each 
of  us  probably  has  been  a  member  of  hundreds  of  societies,  each 
of  which  has  left  some  permanent  effect  upon  his  life  and  char- 
acter. Herein  lies  the  explanation  of  the  variety  of  individualities 
in  so  far  as  that  is  a  social  product. 

People  may  be  united  by  relations  of  time,  space,  similarity, 
and  causation.  Similarity  of  persons,  as  persons,  is  similarity  in 
experience,  and  experience  is  conscious  activity.  Relations  of 
similarity  and  causation  are  more  important  than  those  of  space 
and  time  alone.  If  people  are  together  in  time  and  space,  yet 
without  relations  of  similar  experience  or  of  causation,  as  may  be 
the  case  with  a  group  in  a  railway  car,  then  they  do  not  constitute 
a  society  in  any  important  sense.  If  they  are  united  in  experi- 
ences, or  activities  that  are  temporary,  trivial,  and  without  causal 
importance,  then  they  are  a  society  in  a  thin  and  attenuated  sense 
of  that  word.  There  are  degrees  of  association,  and  therefore 
there  are  societies  of  many  degrees.  A  society  is  important  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  united,  the  duration  of  their 
union,  the  character  of  the  similar  experiences  or  activities  which 
unite  them,  and  the  causal  effectiveness  of  their  union.  A  society 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  is  united  by  all  four  of  the 
mentioned  forms  of  relationship.  Its  members  are  together  in 
time  and  space,  but  more  especially  they  are  together  in  similarity 
of  human  activities,  affected  by  similar  causes,  affecting  each 
other,  and  aware  of  their  union.  This  is  submitted  as  an  answer 
to  the  question,  "What  is  a  Society?" 

Since  the  above  was  written,  there  has  appeared  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  an  article  by  Professor  Romanzo 
Adams,^*  in  which  he  says,  in  effect,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
that  society  has  any  sort  whatever  of  objective  unity,  but  that  the 
sociologist  is  at  liberty  to  think  of  society  as  a  unity  without 
regard  to  whether  it  is  an  objective  unity  or  not;  that  the  ques- 
tion of  unity  is  a  matter  of  method  of  thought.  The  statement 
and  argument  are  astute  and  ingenious,  but  an  erroneous 
hypothesis  may  be  quite  as  ingenious  as  a  true  one. 

" "  The  Nature  of  Social  Unity,"  Amfrican  Journal  of  Sociology,  September, 
1904,  p.  208. 
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Is  it  not  preferable  to  deny  that  it  is  fundamentally  important 
for  sociologists  even  to  think  of  society  as  having  the  highly  com- 
plex unity  which  it  does  not  objectively  possess,  and  to  discover  a 
form  of  social  unity  which  is  an  objective  reality?  Without  mis- 
apprehending the  idealistic  argument,  it  is  possible  to  insist  that  it 
is  important  that  the  scientist  should  think  of  the  object  of  his 
science  as  it  is. 

It  is  true,  not  to  say  a  truism,  that  "  we  are  not  concerned  with 
anything  outside  the  world  of  experience,"  ^^  in  the  sense  that  we 
can  think  only  our  own  thoughts  and  be  conscious  of  only  our  own 
states  of  consciousness.  Nevertheless,  the  objective  idealist,  with- 
out disloyalty  to  his  metaphysics,  may  hold  that  it  is  of  the 
greatest  concern  to  us  whether  our  thoughts  correspond  to  things 
as  they  exist  "  independent  of  our  experience ; "  and  Professor 
Adams  appears  to  be  an  objective  idealist  and  not  a  subjective 
idealist;  that  is,  he  seems  to  recognize  that  there  are  "things  in 
themselves  independent  of  our  experience."  And  I  suppose  that 
the  apparatus  of  intelligence  exists  by  reason  of  agelong  contact 
with  things  as  they  are,  and  that  its  biological  teleology  is  to 
set  up  subjective  conscious  states  that  correspond  so  well  with 
"things  themselves"  that  they  will  stimulate  actions  that  fit  the 
external  realities;  for  example,  so  that  we  shall  not  run  against 
ledges,  leap  over  precipices,  or  try  to  walk  up  trees;  or  so  that 
all  the  engineers  on  a  railroad,  in  presence  of  a  given  semaphore 
signal,  which  exists  out  there  independent  of  their  subjectivity, 
shall  think  "open  switch."  And  this  correspondence  between 
subjective  experience  and  objective  reality  is  quite  as  important 
for  science,  as  science,  as  it  is  for  practice;  indeed,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  only  important  consideration  for  science.  Even 
abstraction,  which  thinks  things  apart  which  do  not  exist  apart, 
is  scientifically  useful  only  when  it  thinks  the  objective  truth  about 
its  fragment,  and  is  scientifically  dangerous  in  proportion  as  it 
forgets  the  objective  relations  of  its  fragment,  or  ceases  thinking 
before  it  has  thought  the  fragments  together  again  as  they  really 
exist. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  Professor  Adams  says,  that  we  may 

»/Wd.,  p.  211. 
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select  certain  bricks  in  a. wall  and  think  of  them  as  a  unity;  but 
our  thought,  if  it  is  anything  intelligible,  is  a  thought  of  the 
bricks  as  existing  in  certain  relations,  in  which  they  really  do 
exist.  We  may  think  of  them  as  in  certain  special  relations  tc 
each  other,  other  bricks  in  the  wall  not  being  in  the  same  rela- 
tions to  these  particular  bricks;  or  we  may  even  think  of  them 
merely  as  the  bricks  we  are  thinking  of.  In  the  latter  case  we 
are  thinking  of  them  as  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  thinker,  the 
objects  of  his  selection.  Professor  Adams's  contention  seems  to 
be  that  the  sociologist  selects  certain  phenomena  to  think  about 
and  calls  tliem  a  society,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  has  decided 
to  think  of  them  together,  and  that  this  is  all  "  the  social  unity  "  is. 
If  I  understand  him  correctly,  he  falls  into  the  same  error  as  those 
who  say  that  space  and  time  are  only  forms  of  thought.  They 
are  names  for  real  relations  between  things.  And  relations  are  as 
real  as  things.  Things  are  not  only  thought  of  as  in  relations, 
they  exist  in  relations  to  each  other.  Things  that  really  exist 
together  in  a  particular  relation  to  each  other  thereby  constitute 
a  unity,  whether  anybody  perceives  it  or  not.  Not  all  relations 
are  worth  noticing.  Others  are  among  the  most  important  of 
realities. 

The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  also  says  that  "  the  social 
process  in  its  unity  is  not  psychic,"  ^^  and  that  to  hold  that  it  is 
psychic  is  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  "  transcendental  somewhat," 
an  "over-soul,"  that  can  think  the  social  thoughts  and  will  the 
social  deeds.  This  is  just  as  true  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  a 
company  of  marching  soldiers  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  physical 
unity  without  implying  a  colossal  pair  of  legs  to  do  the  marching. 
The  unity  in  each  case  is  a  unity  of  relations,  a  unity  of  similarity 
in  activities,  whether  physical  or  psychic.  The  unity  of  the 
marching  company  is  real  and  does  not  depend  on  being  thought 
by  the  man  on  the  curbstone.  And  social  unities,  constituted  by 
related  psychic  activities,  are  likewise  real  and  not  dependent  on 
the  subjectivity  that  conceives  the  unity. 

After  all,  the  formal  concept  "  society  "  is  not  the  most  funda- 
mental one  for  sociology.    'ITie  statement,  "  Sociology  is  the  stud^ 

**  Loc.  cit.,  p.  223. 
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of  society,"  even  when  accompanied  by  a  truthful  definition  of 
society,  does  not  necessarily  constitute  an  adequate  definition  of 
sociology.  The  formal  definition  of  society  cannot  be  filled  out 
with  its  content,  nor  the  conception  of  sociology  receive  its  signifi- 
cance, until  an  answer  has  been  given  to  the  question,  What  are 
social  phenomena  ?  What  are  the  phenomena  of  which  it  is  true 
that  similarity  with  respect  to  these  indicates  social  unity  of  a 
kind  far  more  significant  than  mere  relation  in  space  and  time, 
the  phenomena  that  constitute  social  character  in  the  most  impor- 
tant sense,  and  which  are  conditioned  by  social  causes?  The 
answer  to  this  query  is  the  supreme  element  in  a  true  and  adequate 
conception  of  sociology. 

SECTION  III.      TWO  ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTION,  WHAT  ARE  THE 
SOCIAL  PHENOMENA? 

The  aim  of  the  last  section  was  not  only  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  a  Society?  but  also,  by  a  process  of  elimination,  to 
draw  one  step  nearer  to  an  answer  to  the  question,  What  are  the 
characteristic  objects  of  attention  for  a  science  of  sociology? 
It  was  attempted  to  remove  from  the  list  of  tentative  answers  to 
that  question,  the  imposing  but  semi-imaginary  notion  of  the 
great,  distinct  society  of  highly  complex  integration.  The  defini- 
tion of  society  which  was  substituted  for  it,  however  true  and 
important,  is  not  an  adequate  answer  to  the  query,  What  are  the 
social  phenomena? 

Next  after  the  nation-state  society,  either  other  "organiza- 
tions" and  "groups"  or  else  "institutions"  have  claimed  the 
attention  of  sociologists,  because  they  are  relatively  conspicuous, 
permanent,  static,  and  also  because  they  are  recognized  as  means 
to  social  ends:  and  means  are  nearer  than  ends  and  wont  to 
press  closer  upon  the  attention  and  get  themselves  treated  as  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  the  process  in  which  they  play  a  part. 

Organizations  do  not  furnish  the  object-matter  for  a  new 
general  science  of  "sociology."  They  are  studied  by  the  already 
existing  special  social  sciences.  Legal,  political,  economic,  reli- 
gious, and  domestic  organizations  have  not  escaped  painstaking 
investigation,  and  if  any  forms  of  organization  have  escaped  such 
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investigation,  they  are  relatively  unimportant.  And  while  it  is 
not  inconceivable  that  there  might  be  a  study  of  organizations  as 
such,  which  should  investigate  characteristics  of  organizations 
which  are  not  peculiar  to  those  studied  by  any  one  social  science, 
but  which  belong  to  all  organizations,  yet  such  a  study  of  organi- 
zations as  forms  of  association  does  not  promise  to  reveal  their 
real  significance,  which  is  to  be  discovered  only  by  studying  the 
various  forms  of  activity  for  the  sake  of  which  they  exist.  More- 
over, literary,  religious,  and  other  cultural  activities,  and  social 
activities  as  a  whole,  are  not  embodied  in  organizations.  In  so 
far  as  they  are  organized  at  all,  that  fact  is  only  an  incident  and 
not  the  essence,  and  the  great  mass  of  social  interaction  is  not 
organized.  The  social  activities  that  mold  every  man,  as  well  as 
every  group  and  organization,  must  escape  the  sociologist  whose 
attention  is  riveted  upon  organizations.  And,  if  it  can  be  made 
to  appear  that  a  general  science  of  sociology  can  grasp  this  far 
richer  field,  no  one  will  be  likely  to  content  himself  with  the  con- 
ception of  sociology  as  a  study  of  organizations.  Likewise,  if  it 
be  said  that  sociology  should  be  a  study  of  groups,  which,  whether 
organized  or  not,  are  at  least  united  by  political,  creedal,  or  some 
other  form  of  related  activities,  the  same  is  to  be  said  as  has 
just  been  said  concerning  organizations,  namely,  that  the  impos- 
ing and  important  groups  are  already  studied,  as  groups,  by  the 
special  social  sciences.  And  those  which  are  neither  important 
nor  imposing  as  groups  do  carry  on  activities  that  are  important 
and  that  should  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  sociologist. 

Similarly,  of  institutions  it  is  to  be  said  that  they  receive  atten- 
tion from  the  existing  special  social  sciences,  and  that  a  new  gen- 
eral science  of  sociology  should  not  set  out  either  to  make  itself  a 
hcKlge-podge  of  the  study  of  institutions  that  are  already  receiving 
detailed,  special  treatment,  or  to  devote  itself  to  the  least  impor- 
tant and  hitherto  most  neglected  institutions.  And  whatever 
general  truths  there  are  concerning  organizations,  groups,  or 
institutions  —  truths  which  may  not  be  discovered  by  any  special 
social  science,  and,  when  once  discovered,  may  pertain  to  them 
all  —  they  are  to  be  sought,  not  by  merely  studying  organizations.* 
as  organizations,  nor  institutions  as  institutions,  but  by  studying 
the  activities  of  human  association,  of  which  institutions  and 
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organizations  are  not  the  essence,  but  more  or  less  incidental 
products  and  deposits,  and  which  transcend  the  limits  of  group  or 
institutional  forms.  This  is  not  excluding  the  sociologist  from  the 
study  of  any  of  the  products  of  association,  but  only  asserting 
that  the  range  of  his  attention  cannot  be  defined  in  these  terms. 
The  truth  of  this  assertion  perhaps  can  be  made  evident  only 
by  disclosing  some  more  satisfactory  view  of  the  sociologist's  field 
of  study. 

A  kind  of  social  interaction  that  is  of  universal  human  signifi- 
cance may  appear  in  transient  relations,  now  of  a  few  individuals 
here,  now  of  a  few  individuals  there.  These  interactions,  like  all 
association,  involve  a  certain  degree  of  togetherness,  and  for  con- 
troversial purposes  might  be  called,  in  a  sense,  group-phenomena. 
It  makes  little  difference  what  they  are  called  after  they  are  recog- 
nized and  understood.  But  to  start  out  in  search  of  group- 
phenomena  is  a  good  way  to  prevent  adequate  recognition  or 
comprehension  of  them.  Possibly  a  student  of  groups,  as  such, 
might  recognize  that  an  essential  object  of  sociological  study  often 
may  be  present  where  two  workmen  sit  on  a  doorstep  smoking 
their  evening  pipe.  But  there  is  danger  that  he  would  think  such 
fleeting  phenomena  negligible,  and  scorn  the  idea  that  they  could 
be  subjected  to  scientific  study.  Yet  the  kinds  of  interaction  that 
go  on  in  such  transient  meetings  of  twos  and  threes  are  of  vast 
significance,  and  by  no  means  to  be  omitted  from  any  adequate 
account  of  the  social  process.  The  impossibility  of  enumerating 
such  meetings  is  no  more  a  rational  ground  for  disregarding  them 
than  the  impossibility  of  taking  a  census  of  microbes  is  a  reason 
why  the  pathologist  should  cease  to  study  microscopic  life. 

A  kind  of  action  that  occurred  but  once,  an  experience  or  trait 
peculiar  to  a  single  individual,  might  be  neglected.  But  a  kind 
of  experience  that  pertains  to  millions  cannot  be  neglected  by 
sociologists,  even  though  it  recurs  in  the  transient  meetings  of 
twos  and  threes,  and  the  millions  by  whom  it  is  repeated  never 
form  a  group.  Transitions  start  from  such  microscopic  phe- 
nomena, and  when  they  become  group-phenomena  the  transition 
is  already  accomplished.  It  is  more  important  for  the  sociologist 
to  distinguish  kinds  of  activity  that  pass  betw^een  man  and  man, 
than  to  distinguish  established  groups.     And  actions  repeated 
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millions  of  times,  here  and  there,  now  and  then,  are  often  of  far 
greater  social  importance  than  the  decrees  of  parliaments.  There 
is  another  particular  in  which  sociology,  as  a  mere  study  of 
groups  or  institutions,  is  blindfolded  to  objects  indispensable  to  its 
investigation.  Sociology  must  take  note,  not  only  of  temporary 
contacts  between  scattered  individuals,  but  also  of  forms  of  asso- 
ciation that  overleap  intervals  of  space  and  time.  These  are  of 
such  significance,  both  in  quality  and  in  quantity,  that  some  of 
them  must  force  themselves  even  upon  the  student  of  groups. 
And  he  may  conceivably  make  a  definition  of  the  word  "group" 
or  the  word  "  institution,"  from  which  none  of  these  which  he 
has  taken  into  account  would  necessarily  be  excluded,  however 
unlikely  it  is  that  he  would  get  them  all  properly  into  his  perspec- 
tive. His  habitual  concept  of  a  group  may  be  such  as  not  to 
sunder  from  his  society  the  Frenchman  at  the  antipodes  of  France, 
who,  as  Tarde  says,  is  a  Frenchman  still.  The  student  of  groups 
and  institutions  may  possibly  give  adequate  account  of  the  part 
played  by  literature  in  molding  men  and  societies.  He  may 
recognize  every  author  and  every  book  and  every  journal  as  the 
creator  of  society.  If  so,  then  Robinson  Crusoe,  on  his  desert 
island,  was  in  a  group,  if  he  had  a  Bible  or  a  copy  of  Homer 
from  that  bounteous  ship's  store;  and  if  by  reading  he  warmed 
a  little  his  desolate  heart  with  thoughts  which  he  shared  with  the 
wise  and  goodly  company  in  all  Christendom  and  in  all  ages  who 
have  been  quickened  by  the  words  he  read,  then  lonesome  Crusoe 
was  in  a  society  of  letters  with  all  of  those  living  afar  and  long 
dead.  The  kind  of  interactions  which  it  seems  so  difficult,  if  not 
absurd,  to  think  of  as  group-phenomena  are  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance to  sociology:  and,  moreover,  they  become  manageable  and 
fruitful  objects  of  study  as  soon  as  the  sociologist's  task  and 
theme  are  adequately  conceived.  Tlie  part  they  play  in  making 
individual  and  social  life  what  life  is,  none  can  doubt,  though 
none  as  yet  can  fully  comprehend  it.  There  is  a  tide  of  human 
action  and  influence  which  beats  about  every  individual  of  the  race 
and  evokes  from  each  his  self-realizing  response. 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  this  new^. 
science  has  been  the  difficulty  of  stating  sociological  problems. 
We  have  been  possessed  of  a  general  wish  to  understand  society, 
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but  have  lacked  definite  questions  to  ask  our  sphinx  —  specific 
questions,  the  answers  to  which  would  contribute  toward  the 
solution  of  the  general  problem.  Sociologists  have  been  like  a 
party  of  men  in  the  night,  groping  in  the  dark  about  the  walls 
of  a  mansion  which  they  desire  to  enter,  but  unable  to  find  its 
doors  and  windows,  getting  vague  notions  of  its  mass  and  out- 
line, but  unable  to  enter  and  take  possession  of  its  apartments. 
Definite  problems  are  the  doors  and  windows,  and  even  while 
unsolved  they  are  full  of  promise,  as  barred  doors  give  more  hope 
of  entrance  than  blank  walls.  Adoption  of  the  view  here  pre- 
sented surrounds  us  with  many  manageable  problems.  As  soon 
as  we  realize  that  it  is  our  task  to  discover  the  ways  in  which  men 
affect  each  other,  so  that  men  become  what  they  are,  we  realize 
that  the  unfolding  of  every  human  personality  is  a  subdivision  of 
our  theme.  To  understand  the  social  molding  of  one  common 
life  from  the  cracfle  to  the  grave  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
possible  contributions  to  sociology.  According  to  this  view,  every 
human  act,  every  human  experience,  has  a  natural  history,  and 
has  its  roots  in  the  interplay  with  other  lives.  Not  only  is  the 
development  of  an  individuality  a  sociological  problem,  but  it 
ramifies  into  many  sociological  problems.  A  trivial  act  may 
be  as  well  worth  studying  as  a  revolution.  Here  lies  one  broad 
distinction  between  the  principle  of  dramatic  interest  which 
guides  the  historian  in  the  selection  of  his  facts,  and  that  which 
guides  the  selection  of  the  sociologist.  For  the  sociologist  does 
not  study  any  fact  in  order  to  understand  that  fact,  but  in  order 
to  understand  the  process  from  which  such  a  fact  arises,  from 
which  such  facts  have  arisen  in  the  past,  and  from  which  such 
facts  will  arise  in  the  future.  To  this  end  the  facts  that  are  of 
themselves  most  insignificant  may  best  repay  investigation.  The 
spoonful  of  water  which  the  chemist  gets  by  the  union  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  is  of  no  value,  but  to  understand  the  composition 
of  that  spoonful  of  water  is  to  understand  the  composition  of  the 
water  of  the  five  oceans.  It  is  said  that  in  all  June  no  two  leaves 
are  quite  alike;  certainly  no  two  human  experiences  are.  This 
does  not  dismay  the  botanist,  and  should  not  the  sociologist. 
Every  human  experience  arises  after  a  manner  akin  to  the  rise 
of  countless  other  human  experiences.    It  is  the  methods  of  the 
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genesis  of  human  experience  from  human  interaction  that  we 
seek  to  learn. 

Yet  although  each  experience,  when  understood,  presumably 
illustrates  the  method  of  innumerable  experiences,  some  will 
attract  the  sociologist  far  more  than  others,  because  they  obvi- 
ously represent  some  specially  important  species  of  experiences,  or 
illustrate  the  origin  of  traits  that  characterize  a  class  or  a  popula- 
tion. These  may  not  always  be  better  guides  to  interpretation  of 
the  methods  of  association  than  acts  which  seem  more  individual 
and  isolated.  But  their  prevalence  is  itself  a  problem  to  be 
explained.  One  class  of  experiences  that  will  especially  draw  the 
attention  of  sociologists  are  those  which  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  control.  For  example,  those  related  to  crime,  vice, 
pauperism,  and  education.  The  kinds  of  investigation  which  the 
most  intelligent  exhibition  of  the  practical  spirit  require  can  be 
adopted  as  parts  of  the  theoretical  quest. 

This  section  has  carried  the  process  of  elimination  farther  and 
has  begim  the  positive  statement  of  the  object  of  the  sociologist's 
attention,  which  will  be  made  more  definite  in  the  section  to 
follow.  The  characteristic  objects  of  attention  for  sociology  are 
neither  complex  societies,  organizations,  groups,  nor  institutions, 
nor  any  other  of  the  great,  imposing,  and  established,  but  rela- 
tively stark  and  static,  deposits  of  social  activity.  It  is  necessary 
to  conceive  the  object  of  sociological  study  in  such  a  way  as  to 
fix  attention  upon  the  comparatively  minute  and  fluctuating  phe- 
nomena that  teem  with  causal  efficiency.  It  is  also  exceedingly 
desirable  to  attain  a  few  dominant  concepts  that  will  serve  as  the 
biologist  is  served  by  the  differential  stain,  which  picks  out  and 
colors  each  nerve  fiber,  too  minute  to  be  separated  by  the  dissect- 
ing knife;  great  truths  into  which  we  can  immerse  our  confused 
social  observations,  and  have  the  parts  that  are  essentially  related, 
however  scattered  and  minute,  take  on  a  color  of  their  own,  and 
stand  out  to  view  till  we  see  them  in  their  systematic  unities ;  and 
not  that  alone,  but  also  see  them  pulsating  with  life. 

Edward  Cary  Hayes.    ^ 

Miami  University.  ^ 

[To  be  eoniinued] 
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When  one  has  outgrown  the  theological  conception  of  history,  and 
has  also  thrown  overboard  the  rationalistic  conception ;  when  one 
recognizes  neither  God  nor  man  as  "  maker "  of  history,  and  has 
become  a  convert  to  "  nature ; "  when  one  has  become  with  Haeckel  a 
pure  monist,  and  thereupon  swears  that  the  "  one  law  of  nature  " 
causes  the  planets  to  swing  in  their  orbits  and  states  to  rise  and  fall ; 
two  shadings  of  this  view  still  remain  possible.  The  one  naturalistic 
monist  regards  the  "  historical  process  "  as  remaining  eternally  the 
same,  since  "  natural  processes  never  change  their  character ; "  the 
other,  in  spite  of  all  naturalism  and  monism,  regards  man  also  as  a 
"  natural  force ; "  and  since  he  thinks  he  knows  from  experience  that 
one  may  alter  this  natural  force  by  education  and  culture,  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that,  along  with  the  present  development  of  mankind,  which 
is  too  evident  to  be  denied,  with  the  spiritual  improvement  of  men, 
the  time  may  also  come  when  the  natural  process  of  history  must 
undergo  change,  and  a  distant  future  will  bring  us  social  arrange- 
ments which  have  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  those  of  today  that 
the  telegraphic  news  service  of  our  time  has  to  the  method  of  trans- 
mitting messages  by  couriers  in  the  old  Persian  empire.  We  are 
accustomed  to  call  the  adherents  of  the  former  view  pessimists  ;  those 
of  the  latter,  optimists.  The  terminology  is  misleading,  because  it  is 
ambiguous.  When  we  speak  of  "  pessimists,"  we  think  of  morose 
growlers  who  are  always  cursing  and  never  satisfied  ;  while  we  mean 
by  "optimists"  people  who  are  content  with  themselves  and  the 
world.  This  association  of  ideas  is  far  from  exact.  On  the  contrary, 
the  facts  are  precisely  the  reverse.  The  pessimist  in  world-philosophy 
is  usually  an  optimist  in  life.  The  troublous  course  of  the  world  does 
not  surprise  him,  he  expects  nothing  better ;  he  knows  that  the  world 
is  evil,  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Thus  he  has  no  ground  whatever 
for  being  unsatisfied  with  life ;  it  is  as  it  always  was,  and  always  will 
be.    He  enjoys  des  Lebens  Unverstand  as  a  comedy  of  nature.    The 

'The  original  of  this  paper  appeared  in  Die  Zeit,  Vienna,  August  20,  1904. 
Its  obvious  interest  for  American  sociologists  justifies  departure  from  our  rule 
not  to  publish  articles  that  have  appeared  elsewhere. 
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case  is  diflferent  with  the  optimist  in  world-philosophy.  Convinced 
that  things  may  be  better  if  man  will  only  better  himself,  he  stumbles 
against  rude  disappointments  at  every  step,  and  he  is  constantly  com- 
plaining that  men,  and  with  them  life  itself,  is  ever  failing  to  make 
improvement.  In  eternal  expectation  of  better  times,  he  experiences 
constantly  new  disappointments  and  falls  from  one  despair  into 
another.  The  optimist  in  world-philosophy  usually  presents  to  us  in 
life  the  picture  called  up  by  the  word  "  pessimist." 

Let  us  hold,  however,  to  the  distinction  we  have  made  between 
shadings  of  our  conception  of  the  world,  and  to  the  significance 
appropriate  to  the  words  "  pessimist  "  and  "  optimist  "  in  this  connec- 
tion. With  that  proviso  we  find  that  usually  the  members  of  the 
propertied  classes  are  pessimists ;  they  say  there  have  always  been 
rich  and  poor,  and  we  cannot  change  the  situation.  That  is  the  order 
of  the  world.  Gluttons  and  starvelings  have  always  existed  side  by 
side,  and  we  cannot  prevent  it.  States  maintain  this  inequality  and 
even  protect  it.  This  is  "  the  order  of  nature."  The  non-propertied 
and  their  advocates  are  the  optimists.  They  say:  "These  things 
ought  not  so  to  be ;  we  will  change  all  this ;  the  traditional  state  is 
badly  organized ;  it  must  be  improved.  Everyone  must  and  shall 
have  his  own  chicken  in  the  pot.  Let  us  only  do  our  part ;  we  shall 
soon  have  things  righted.    Long  live  the  state  of  the  future !  " 

I  was  always  of  the  opinion  that  these  optimists  in  world- 
philosophy  are  never  genuine  scientists,  and  that  they  are  naive 
enough  to  believe  that  they  can  change  a  natural  process ;  that  is,  the 
social  process ;  which,  in  fact,  proceeds  according  to  "  eternal  iron 
laws  "  as  truly  as  the  stars  in  their  courses.  For  that  reason  it  has 
happened  that  socialists  have  called  me  not  merely  a  pessimist,  but, 
more  than  that,  a  cynic,  because  I  gave  free  expression  to  my  opinion 
and  justified  it  Now,  however,  I  have  experienced  something  worse. 
One  day  last  summer  there  appeared  before  me  a  natural  scientist  of 
genuineness  and  merit,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  soci- 
ologist in  America.  He  explained  to  me  most  persistently  that  I  was 
wrong,  and  that  the  social  nature-process  may  one  day,  with  the  help 
of  the  human  intellect,  which  is  itself  "  also  a  natural  force,"  if  this 
intellect  works  in  the  appropriate  direction,  enter  upon  a  course  — 
indeed,  already  has  entered  upon  it  —  in  which  we  may  arrive  at  a 
"  social  integration  "  that  may  bring  all  men  to  equal  happiness  and 
welfare.  The  stranger  who  explained  all  this  to  me  with  youthful' 
ardor  was  a  tall,  slim  gentleman,  no  longer  young,  with  smoothly 
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shaven  upper  lip  and  chin  after  the  English  fashion ;  his  flowing  side 
beard,  although  gray  like  his  hair,  had  evidently  in  earlier  years  been 
blond,  as  the  light-blue  eyes  also  testified ;  in  a  word,  the  Germanic 
type,  which  would  please  Chamberlain  and  Ludwig  Woltmann.  As 
it  is,  they  will  one  day  be  proud  of  him,  if  they  only  make  his 
acquaintance.  It  was  Mr.  Lester  Frank  Ward,  announced  as  chief  of 
a  government  geological  bureau  in  Washington.  He  had  come  as  a 
delegate  appointed  by  the  American  government  to  the  geological 
congress  in  Vienna,  and  had  not  hesitated  to  make  the  excursion  to 
Graz  in  order  to  acquaint  a  European  colleague  in  the  field  of  soci- 
ology with  his  ideas.  Now,  I  was  already  acquainted  with  Ward's 
works ;  I  had  already  been  led  by  his  letters  to  personal  appreciation 
of  him  ;  that  he  would  succeed,  however,  in  fiery  debate,  if  not  in  con- 
verting, still  in  silencing  me,  I  never  should  have  believed ;  and  yet 
that  is  what  happened. 

When  I  read,  years  ago,  in  his  Dynamic  Sociology  (second  edi- 
tion, 1897)  that  applied  sociology  is  still  in  its  swaddling-clothes,  and  ^ 
that  it  must  first  pass  through  all  those  phases  of  development,  those 
processes  of  improvement  by  inventions  and  discoveries,  which  the 
natural  sciences  have  already  accomplished,  before  it  would  be  able  in 
a  similar  way  to  achieve  those  social  conditions  which  would  be 
parallel  with  technological  achievements,  and  which  would  assure  to 
all  the  people  on  the  earth  the  highest  possible  prosperity,  I  laid  the 
book  aside  with  a  skeptical  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "  Another  ideal- 
ist," I  thought,  "  who  confounds  two  things,  science  and  art.  Man 
can  make  and  unmake  many  things,  but  he  cannot  make  himself  other 
than  he  is.  We  must  be  satisfied  with  understanding  humanity,  as 
we  learn  to  understand  the  course  of  the  planets,  without  demanding 
to  change  it.  Not  everything  can  be  the  subject-matter  of  an  applied 
science,  an  art,  and  a  technique.  Among  the  objects  to  which  this 
disqualification  applies  is  humanity."  That  was  my  view,  and  I  have 
always  regarded  all  humanity-tinkerers  as  Utopians  beyond  the  pale 
of  science.  At  all  events,  none  of  them  had  ever  been  able  to  show 
sufficient  scientific  grounds  for  changing  my  view.  Ward's  Dynamic 
Sociology  (which  bears  the  subtitle  Applied  Social  Science)  among 
the  rest  failed  also,  whenever  I  took  it  in  my  hand,  to  convince  me. 
I  was  shaken  a  little,  to  be  sure,  by  its  bold  propositions :  "  We  live 
in  the  stone  age  of  political  science,"  and,  "  In  politics  we  are  still 
savages."  I  was  still  further  disturbed  by  the  confidence  with  which 
he  indicated  the  steps  through  which  humanity,  gradually  advancing 
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to  completer  stages  of  development,  might  arrive  at  a  civic  science 
which  should  compare  with  that  of  today  as  a  modem  machine  gun 
with  a  primitive  sling.  As  I  have  said,  this  audacity  made  me  a  little 
uneasy ;  it  threatened  to  overthrow  my  whole  previous  view  of  the 
world,  in  accordance  with  which  the  social  process  remains  essentially 
the  same,  like  every  other  natural  process,  since  human  nature  from 
the  first  days  of  known  history  has  not  appreciably  changed,  and  the 
masses  likewise,  so  far  as  history  reaches,  have  not  changed  their 
nature.  "  Alas !  "  I  thought,  "  my  good  friend  in  Washington  is  a 
very  brainy  fellow,  but  he  is  a  paragon  of  an  optimist.  There  is  no 
help  for  him."  Very  likely  my  skepticism,  perhaps  a  sort  of  indiffer- 
ence toward  the  bold  flight  of  his  sociological  phantasy,  which 
betrayed  itself  in  my  letters  to  him,  prompted  the  man  to  search  out 
in  his  nest  this  hopeless  European  "pessimist,"  in  order  to  bring 
him  more  healthy  ideas ;  for,  as  he  repeats  over  and  over  again,  he 
recognizes  no  higher  or  more  dignified  task  for  a  man  than  to  publish 
his  ideas  as  widely  as  possible.  In  a  word,  one  day  I  welcomed  him 
in  Graz,  and  at  once  the  hot  fight  began.  To  confess  the  truth  at 
once,  before  I  was  aware,  he  had  stormed  my  principal  pessimistic 
position,  and  as  I  took  leave  of  him  at  the  station  late  in  the  evening, 
after  a  half-day's  debate,  I  had  the  feeling  that  I  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  an  intellectual  giant  of  a  type  that  I  had  never  before 
met  in  reality.  Since  that  time  I  am  studying  his  works  with  quite 
other  feelings  from  those  with  which  I  read  them  before.  To  be  sure, 
no  man  can  change  his  fundamental  spiritual  tone,  nor  can  one 
easily  get  rid  of  a  world-view  which  is  a  product  of  a  long  life.  Per- 
haps one  can  never  get  rid  of  it.  But  I  am  free  to  confess  that  in 
place  of  the  former  feeling  of  confidence  in  my  own  views,  perhaps 
of  my  own  superiority  to  a  "  Utopian,"  there  had  come  a  feeling  of 
hesitation,  still  more  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  a  Mcnschheits- 
Idealismus,  of  which  we  Europeans  (with  the  exception  of  Franz 
Oppenheimer)  are  entirely  incapable. 

Now  to  the  point.  My  most  important  position  was :  the  essence 
t  of  the  process  of  nature.  We  were  entirely  agreed  that  social 
development,  the  history  of  mankind,  presents  such  a  process. 
Ward's  conception  of  the  essence  of  this  natural  process  is  more 
magnificent  than  anyone  in  Europe  has  imagined.  I  will  present  it 
here,  not  from  memory,  but  in  the  words  of  Ward  himself,  as  they 
appeared  recently  in  an  American  journal,  in  the  form  of  an  estimate' 
of  Herbert  Spencer's  sociology.* 

'  At  this  point  the  writer  intenralates  the  whole  of  the  article  by  Dr.  Ward, 
"  Herbert  Spencer's  Sociology,"  The  Independent,  March  31,  1904. 
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Thus  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  organic  comparison,  Ward 
arrives  at  a  brilHant  refutation  of  Spencer's  individuaHsm,  and  at  the  ^ 
most  roseate  optimism  that  one  can  imagine.     All  the  multiplying 
civic  limitations  of  the  individual,  which  fill  the  individualistic  Spen- 
cer with  anxiety  and  despair,  and  which  cause  him  to  foretell  the 
"  coming  slavery,"  inspire  Ward  with  eager  hopes ;  for  in  his  view 
all  these  "necessary"  limitations  are  only  the  separate  acts  of  the]  v^ 
great  collectivistic  integration  which  has  no  other  ultimate  end  than  \ 
the  utmost  possible  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  individual. 

He  succeeds  in  his  argument  in  support  of  this  view  only  by  being 
able  to  oppose  to  the  schematic  conception  of  the  process  of  nature, 
according  to  which  it  proceeds  always  and  everywhere  in  the  same 
form,  a  profounder  conception  of  the  process,  according  to  which  the  1 
process  is  consistent,  not  in  its  form,  but  in  its  essence  when  the  form  \ 
is  changed ;  and  accordingly  when  we  judge  the  process  we  must 
attend  to  its  meaning  and  purpose,  not  to  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  purpose  is  gained. 

Ward  says :  "  To  be  sure,  the  essence  of  the  process  of  nature,^ 
the  evolution,  remains  always  the  same ;  but  we  must  seek  this 
essence  in  the  purpose  toward  which  the  process  is  tending,  not  in  the  / 
form.  If  we  criticise  the  process  of  nature,  i.  e.,  evolution,  from  this 
point  of  view,  we  discover  that  its  aim  in  the  case  of  organisms  and  in 
the  case  of  society  is  the  same,  namely,  the  utility  of  the  whole,  and 
this  is  its  essence,  which  remains  the  same  in  both  cases.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  variety  of  the  things,  however,  in  which  the  process  is 
carried  out,  it  must  take  various  forms:  the  severe  and  relentless 
subordination  and  suppression  of  the  parts  in  the  case  of  the  organ- 
ism, the  utmost  freedom  and  welfare  of  the  individual  in  the  case  of 
society." 

After  Ward  had  supported  these  arguments  in  a  debate  that  lasted 
for  hours,  I  had  to  acknowledge  myself  defeated.  To  be  sure,  I  have 
never  been  an  individualist,  and  I  have  never  supported  the  view  that 
the  historical  process  depended  simply  and  solely  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  individual.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  never  looked  for  very  con- 
siderable results  from  any  sort  of  collectivism.  I  have  never  given 
myself  over  to  hope  that  collectivism  could  bring  freedom  and  happi- 
ness to  mankind.  I  have  had  no  share  in  that  sort  of  optimism. 
Before  Ward's  arguments,  however,  I  was  obliged  to  lay  down  my 
arms.  While  I  was  formerly  of  the  opinion  that  the  process  of  nature 
in  its  social  division  could  bring  us  neither  progress  nor  regress,  but 
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that  it  always  remains  the  same  (see  my  Rasscnkampf) ,  I  could  not 
avoid  recognizing  the  superiority  of  Ward's  conception  of  nature,  in 
accordance  with  which  social  development  might  lead  us  through  a 
transition  from  the  '*  stone  age  "  of  social  science,  in  which  we  are 
living  today  "  like  real  savages,"  into  an  industrial  period  of  social 
science,  in  which  men  would  look  back  with  horror  upon  our  present 
civic  condition, 

II 

The  American  rubbed  his  hands  with  pleasure.  He  had  not  made 
the  excursion  to  Graz  in  vain.  His  highest  satisfaction,  as  he  con- 
stantly repeats,  is  "  to  publish  his  ideas." 

In  this  case  he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  them  home  to  a  Euro- 
pean sociologist  whose  work  had  already  been  translated  into  English 
in  America.  Yet  he  was  not  content  with  victoriously  storming  this 
one  position.  He  had  something  else  on  his  heart.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  assault  another  position  which  I  had  supposed  to  be 
safely  fortified.  In  this  case,  too,  the  assumption  was  founded  upon 
a  view  of  the  essence  of  the  process  of  nature  which  he  undertook  to 
prove  untenable.  This  was  my  "  polygenesis."  In  my  Rasscnkampf 
(1883)  I  had  proposed  the  hypothesis  that  the  human  race,  which 
presents  to  us  yet  a  large  collection  of  rational  types,  is  derived  from 
a  large  number  of  originally  heterogeneous  hordes  and  stocks,  and 
that  from  the  earliest  beginnings,  scattered  over  the  earth  in  their 
original  abodes,  they  had  differed  from  each  other.  I  supported  the 
hypothesis  in  this  way :  The  known  history  of  mankind  shows  us 
everywhere  a  development  from  a  multiplicity  of  heterogeneous 
ethnic  elements  to  larger  aggregations  of  people  and  to  great  nation- 
alities. When  we  remember  that  natural  processes  always  occur  in 
similar  ways,  we  cannot  assume  that  this  process  manifested  in 
known  history  can  have  been  reversed  in  prehistoric  times ;  that  is, 
we  cannot  assume  that  in  earlier  times  the  process  had  followed  the 
reverse  course  from  a  homogeneous  unity  to  an  ever  greater  differen- 
tiation ;  we  must  rather  assume  that  then,  as  since,  the  process  was 
always  from  heterogeneous  variety  to  a  constantly  decreasing  num- 
ber of  larger  aggregates.  "  That  is  impossible ! "  said  Ward.  "  No 
natural  scientist,  no  zoologist,  can  agree  with  such  an  hypothesis.  It 
is  utterly  unscientific,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  The  human 
skeleton,  as  well  as  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  presents  in  "all 
the  races  in  the  world  such  correspondence  that  it  leaves  no  room  for 
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doubt  about  the  unity  of  mankind,  i.  e.,  about  derivation  from  the 
same  progenitors,  and  about  descent  from  one  original  home.  There 
is  no  room  for  the  hypothesis  that  nature  can  have  hit  upon  one  and 
the  same  complicated  form  two  or  more  times.  Nature  has  produced 
man  only  once.  As  to  the  unity  of  origin,  and  consequently  as  to  the 
physiological  unity  of  mankind,  no  naturalist  can  entertain  doubts. 
The  great  variety  of  external  forms  of  the  genus  homo  which  we  dis- 
cover within  the  human  family  —  i.  e.,  a  variety  in  color,  figure, 
height,  growth  of  the  hair,  etc.  —  can  consequently  be  interpreted 
only  as  a  result  of  gradual  differentiation  and  adaptation  to  the  vari- 
ous climates  and  geographical  conditions,  in  particular  a  result  of  the 
mode  of  life  determined  by  the  geographical  situation. 

"  The  theory  of  many  '  creative  centers  '  —  i.  e.,  of  the  polygenetic 
origin  of  mankind  —  is  long  outgrown  in  natural  science.  Agassiz, 
whom  you  cite  in  support  of  your  polygenesis  in  your  Rassenkampf, 
was  the  last  defender  of  a  lost  cause." 

I  was  dumfounded  before  this  enthusiastic  defender  of  the 
"  unity  of  the  human  race."  I  ventured  only  one  suggestion :  "  How 
do  you  explain,  my  honored  friend,  the  sudden  reversal  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  social  process,  which  caused  your  single  original  human 
group  to  split  up  into  innumerable  branches  of  such  different  sorts, 
while  known  history  shows  us  the  picture  of  a  gradual  conglomera- 
tion of  heterogeneous  human  groups  into  an  amalgamation  growing 
in  size  and  advancing  in  assimilation?  Has  nature  suddenly  taken 
thought  since  we  have  become  acquainted  with  human  history,  and 
has  her  former  tendency  toward  differentiation  and  variation  of 
humanity  suddenly  given  place  to  an  evident  tendency  toward 
assimilation  and  amalgamation?  Is  such  an  assumption  compatible 
with  the  idea  of  a  natural  process,  the  first  and  essential  mark  of 
which  is  the  element  of  eternal  sameness  and  persistence  in  one 
direction  ?  " 

"  There  you  are  very  greatly  mistaken,  my  friend !  You  are  not  a 
geologist.  If  you  were,  as  I  am,  you  would  ascribe  to  nature  no 
such  one-sidedness.  You  would  know  that  natural  processes  not 
merely  often,  but  always  and  everywhere,  pass  from  one  direction 
into  its  opposite.  Just  observe  the  geological  periods.  In  them  the 
natural  process  never  occurs  in  a  single  direction.  If  it  did,  life  on 
our  earth  would  have  long  since  been  extinguished.  Every  living 
thing  would  have  long  ago  been  frozen  up,  if  the  natural  process  of 
glaciation  had  continued  in  the  same  direction.     On  the  contrary. 
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nature  in  the  several  geological  periods  turned  about,  and  after 
periods  of  freezing  came  periods  of  melting.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  social  process.  Humanity  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  a 
single  birthplace  and  of  common  heredity.  Thereupon  followed  a 
long  period  of  development  (measured  by  millions  of  years)  in  which 
the  race  spread  in  countless  branches,  which  grew,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  different  environment  and  conditions  of  life,  into  the  man> 
races  and  varieties.  In  historical  times,  to  be  sure,  the  reverse  process 
occurs,  which  you  have  correctly  pictured  in  your  Rassenkampf.  The 
heterogeneous  elements  come  into  contact.  There  follows  a  struggle 
for  existence  as  consequence  of  the  same  social  integration  which 
increasing  agglomerations  and  assimilations  bring  about.  In  the 
*  social  process,  as  everywhere  else  in  nature,  a  long  period  of  differ- 
entiations is  followed  by  a  period  of  integration.  We  live  in  the 
latter  stage.  This  process  of  integration  is  nowhere  near  its  end."  • 
I  was  beaten.  I  stood  there  like  a  pupil  who  had  just  been 
thoroughly  whipped  by  his  teacher.  "  He  may  be  right,"  I  thought. 
When  I  inferred,  from  the  forms  of  the  social  process  in  historical 
times,  a  polygenesis  of  humanity,  the  notion  never  occurred  to  me  of 
geologic  periods  with  their  corsi  and  record  which  Vico  might  have 
suspected.  I  felt  the  superiority  of  the  reasons  cited  by  the  geological 
sociologist.  At  all  events,  I  have  not  met  in  Europe  such  a  giant  of  a 
scholar,  who  counts  the  history  of  mankind  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  million-year  periods.  Almost  demolished,  I  ventured  only  the 
question :  " Then  you  reject  my  whole  race-struggle  theory?  I  drew 
my  best  arguments  from  the  hypothesis  of  polygenesis.  Now  you  are 
dealing  with  me  as  Hercules  did  with  Antaeus.  When  you  lift  me 
from  the  soil  of  my  hypothesis,  all  the  force  of  my  arguments  dis- 
appears. If  I  cannot  explain  race-conflict  as  a  phenomenon  that  is 
natural,  regular,  and  rooted  deep  in  the  laws  of  the  universe,  must  my 
sociological  system  collapse  ? "  "  By  no  means,"  answered  Ward 
eagerly ;  "  the  social  process  of  human  evolution,  as  you  present  it  — 
that  is,  as  beginning  with  innumerable  heterogeneous  hordes  and 
progressing  by  means  of  struggle  between  them,  and  consequent 
assimilation,  into  a  constantly  diminishing  number,  or  constantly 

■  Ward  has  developed  this  view  in  chap.  10  of  his  latest  work  Purx  Sociology 
(1903),  pp.  199  ff.  On  his  return  trip  from  the  congress  in  Vienna,  he  also 
delivered  an  address  in  Paris  to  the  same  eiTect.  It  was  his  presidential  address 
before  L'Institut  international  de  Sociologie,  and  was  published  in  the  ninth  volume 
of  the  Annalts  of  that  society  under  the  title  "  La  diff^renciation  et  integration 
•ociale." 
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growing  agglomerations  perfectly  corresponds  with  reality.  That 
is  the  social  process  of  our  present  geologic  period.  Stick  to  it !  This 
description  is  entirely  correct  for  our  geologic  time;  only  do  not 
draw  any  conclusions,  from  the  character  of  the  social  process  of  our 
geologic  period,  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  process  in 
earlier  ages  —  especially  in  the  direction  of  polygenesis.  Leave  that 
entirely  out  of  the  reckoning.  However  the  beginnings,  and  the 
whole  procedure  of  the  development  of  present  humanity,  suggest 
such  presumption  of  polygenetic  origin,  it  is  an  unwarranted  infer- 
ence. The  human  race  of  our  present  geologic  period  sprang  from 
the  human  race  of  earlier  periods  which  evolved  in  a  contrasted 
direction.  That  is,  emerging  from  an  aboriginal  abode,  it  spread 
over  the  whole  earth  and  divided  into  many  races." 

I  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief.  I  had  been  tried  —  and  saved.  I  had 
the  feeling  of  a  drowning  man  to  whom  a  life-line  had  been  thrown. 
After  all,  for  "  our  geologic  period  "  my  presentation  of  the  process 
of  social  development  was  correct,  only  I  must  not  give  myself  any 
liberty  to  draw  conclusions  about  previous  geologic  periods !  With 
the  greatest  alacrity  I  gave  this  promise  to  my  relentless  judge  and 
amiable  deliverer.  I  assured  him  that  I  made  no  claim  to  be  a  soci- 
ologist for  many  geological  periods ;  my  scientific  ambition  did  not 
extend  so  far ;  I  was  completely  satisfied  with  being  a  sociologist  for 
"  our  geologic  period ; "  to  knowledge  of  previous  eras  I  made  no  sort 
of  claim ;  I  even  confess  that  I  have  very  little  interest  and  intelli- 
gence with  reference  to  them.  I  will  gladly  believe  everything  told 
me  about  the  social  process  of  past  geological  periods  by  my  learned 
American  friend,  who  is  so  much  my  superior  in  all  fields  of  knowl- 
edge. At  the  same  time,  I  became  much  more  respectful  toward 
American  sociology  and  its  unquestionably  most  important  repre- 
sentative, who  among  us  in  Europe  is  comparatively  little  known. 
Professor  Barth  devoted  a  short  section  to  him,  to  be  sure,  in  his 
Philosophie  der  Geschichte  als  Sociologie  (1897),  yet  he  knew  him 
only  from  his  Dynamic  Sociology,  and  could  not  therefore  pass  an 
adequate  judgment,  since  Ward  did  not  publish  his  most  important 
works  until  later.  They  are:  The  Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization 
(1897),  Outlines  of  Sociology  (1898),  and  his  chief  work,  Pure 
Sociology  (1903).  Up  to  the  present  time  only  a  single  brief  mono- 
graph of  Ward  has  been  translated  into  German,  namely  Contempo- 
rary Sociology  (Sociologie  von  Heute),  Innsbruck,  1904.  In  this 
monograph  the  author  presents  a  survey  of  the  present  condition  of 
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sociology'.  It  is  unusually  instructive,  since  the  author  subjects  all 
branches  of  sociology,  which  have  developed  so  luxuriantly  in  all 
directions,  to  a  severely  objective  critical  estimate,  in  which  not 
merely  his  precise  and  temperate  judgment  with  reference  to  present 
sociology  appears,  but  his  own  standpoint  is  brought  to  light  with  the 
utmost  clearness. 

The  monograph  might  have  been  entitled  The  Triumph  of  Soci- 
ology, for  Ward  shows  how  all  the  various  traditional  moral  and 
political  sciences,  which  have  thus  far  developed  independently,  are 
really  in  the  air,  because  they  lack  the  firm  foundation  of  sociology. 
To  be  sure,  sociology  did  not  come  into  existence  as  science  until  it 
made  itself  an  integration  or  synthesis  of  the  whole  body  of  the  social 
sciences.  Now  that  it  is  in  existence,  the  social  sciences  that  developed 
earlier  cannot  function  normally  and  rationally  without  its  regulating 
support ; .  they  must  receive  their  guiding  principles  from  sociology. 
Ward  shows  this  in  brilliant  fashion  in  his  Contemporary  Sociology. 
The  monograph  is  the  more  significant  since  it  is  less  a  program  for 
a  science  that  is  still  to  be  hoped  for,  than  a  resume  by  a  sociologist 
who,  standing  at  the  summit  of  his  own  achievements,  casts  a  retro- 
spective view  over  the  route  which  he  has  traversed.  Ward  really 
shows  what  he  himself  has  accomplished  for  sociology,  for,  in  fact, 
when  we  review  his  numerous  sociological  works,  we  see  that  he  has 
explored  all  these  fields  of  possible  or  real  social  science.  It  is  thus 
only  a  species  of  report  upon  his  own  method  of  work,  when  he  says, 
in  Contemporary  Sociology,  with  reference  to  biology,  anthropology, 
and  psychology :  "  Sociolog>'  is  not  exactly  a  structure  built  of  these 
materials.  It  is  rather  a  generalization  from  them  all.  It  abstracts 
A  from  each  all  that  is  common,  and  forms  a  sort  of  head,  to  which  they 
constitute,  as  it  were,  the  body  and  limbs.  In  short,  sociology  is  an 
integration  or  synthesis  of  the  whole  body  of  social  sciences."  * 

This  definition  of  sociology  applies  pre-eminently  to  Ward's  latest 
work,  Pure  Sociology.  An  "  applied  "  sociology  is  announced  to  fol- 
low this  "  pure  "  sociology  in  a  short  time.  It  should  be  awaited  with 
interest,  for  the  practical  American  crops  out  in  Ward,  in  the  fact 
that  he  cannot  think  of  a  science,  even  the  most  abstract,  without 
application.  Ward  is  not  willing  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  "  pure  " 
science  as  an  end  in  itself.  His  Applied  Sociology  will  accordingly 
show  us  how  we  are  to  emerge  from  the  "  stone  age  "  of  political 
science,  and  how  we  are  to  cease  being  "  savages."    The  genius  tVlat 

•  American  Journal  of  Sociology.  Vol.  VII,  p.  635. 
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he  has  shown  in  his  previous  work  warrants  great  expectations  of  this 
crown  of  his  scientific  achievements.  At  all  events,  the  pessimists  in 
world-philosophy,  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  nothing  essential  can 
be  changed  in  the  social  process,  are  in  danger  of  a  serious  reverse. 
The  optimists,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  Franz  Oppenheimer  type, 
may  congratulate  themselves.  In  Lester  F.  Ward  they  have  from 
America  a  powerful  reinforcement 

LUDWIG  GUMPLOWICZ. 
Graz. 
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PART  III.     GENERAL  STRUCTURE  OF  SOCIETIES 
CHAPTER  VII.      THE   SOCIAL   FRONTIERS    (CONTINUED) 
SECTION  V.      THE  GREEK  WORLD 

In  the  fifth  century  B.  C,  Persia  dominated  the  ancient  eastern 
states.  Excepting  a  hiatus  between  north  India  and  China,  the 
civiHzation  extended  from  the  extreme  continental  east  toward 
Europe,  but  within  very  narrow  Hmits.  This  civilization  embraced 
Aryans,  Semites,  Hamites,  and  Chinese.  Greece  had  already 
covered  the  eastern  Mediterranean  with  colonies,  and  contact  was 
established  between  Europe  and  Asia.  This  was  manifested  by 
the  war  between  Persia  and  Greece.  However,  Greece  was  then 
only  a  geographical  expression. 

In  Asia  the  frontiers  and  empires  were  continually  modified. 
In  the  seventh  century  Chaldea  and  Elam  were  included  in  the 
Assyrian  empire.  In  the  sixth  century  Chaldea,  Media,  and 
Lydia,  together  with  Egypt,  dominated  the  East,  but  the  Greek 
colonization  was  already  scattered  over  the  whole  coasts  of  Lydia, 
Cappadocia,  and  Sicily,  over  the  whole  southern  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  over  a  part  of  the  eastern  coast  toward  the  Cau- 
casus. All  of  the  civilizations  had  their  maritime  outlets:  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Propontis,  the 
JEgean  Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Tyrrhenian.  The  struggle 
was  made  for  the  domination  of  the  high  plateaus  of  the  great 
river-basins  and  the  maritime  outlets,  and  the  methods  were  con- 
quest and  colonization. 

The  Greek  world,  as  it  appeared  in  the  fifth  century,  was  a 
medley  of  mountains,  valleys,  coasts,  and  islands.  In  appearance 
it  was  an  inextricable  network  of  barriers  and  closed  basins. 
However,  these  barriers  did  not  prevent  immigrations  nor  inva- 
sions nor  expansion.  They  favored  the  differentiation  of  social 
groups,  their  variations,  and  through  the  latter  their  adaptation  to 
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more  complex  environments.  From  isolated  momentary  factors 
they  became  factors  favorable  to  progress.  The  movement  and 
displacement  of  populations  subsided  after  the  Dorian  invasion. 
In  the  first  period  Achaia  with  Argos  and  Mycenae  dominated. 
In  the  second  no  new  race  was  introduced.  All  the  groups  were 
Indo-European  but  strongly  mixed,  especially  along  the  coasts 
and  in  the  islands.  However,  there  were  still  internal  displace- 
ments, but  they  gave  place  to  more  and  more  regular  relations  in 
which  the  fixity  of  the  social  group  was  harmonized  with  the 
mobility  of  the  individuals  who  composed  the  gproups.  A  relative 
fusion  was  accomplished  at  the  time  when  the  primitive  popula- 
tions were  different  races. 

The  physical  character  of  the  country,  the  mountains,  little 
basins,  rivers,  peninsulas,  and  islands,  were  certainly  elements  of 
the  development  of  Greek  civilization  and  its  variable  forms.  It 
was  in  the  countries  of  the  plains,  in  Bceotia  and  Thessaly  that 
were  founded  the  first  confederations.  These  were  the  maritime 
regions  of  the  East,  with  their  natural  doors,  which  inaugurated 
the  movement  of  colonization  toward  Asia  in  the  eleventh 
century  B.  C.  The  colonization  toward  the  west  by  reason  of 
circumstances  less  advantageous  to  commerce,  was  begun  only 
about  the  eighth  century.  And  we  see  how  in  spite  of  all  the 
physical  barriers,  wrongly  called  natural  frontiers,  the  Greek 
expansion  became  wider  and  wider.  In  the  fifth  century  the 
Greeks  had  colonized  almost  all  the  coasts  southeast  and  west  of 
Italy,  and  all  those  of  Sicily  where  they  were  in  competition  with 
the  possessions  of  the  Phoenicians.  They  had  colonies  in  Egypt, 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  and  in  Liguria.  They  were 
established  all  around  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Propontis.  In  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  Egypt  was  open  to  Greek  com- 
merce. The  colonization  of  Cyrenaica  in  the  sixth  century  made 
at  least  half  of  the  Mediterranean  a  Greek  sea.  The  Phoenicians 
now  had  outside  of  Phoenicia  and  northwest  Africa  only  some 
settlements  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Italy. 

Orographic  obstacles  did  not  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
Greek  world.  The  seas,  far  from  being  natural  limits,  became 
means  of  communication.     And  here  again  colonization,  from 
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Greece  into  Asia  for  example,  was  eflfected,  thanks  to  the  variety 
of  Greek  groups  each  one  of  which  naturally  spread  where  condi- 
tions were  most  similar;  adaptation  was  made  by  successive  steps 
in  the  easiest  and  most  advantageous  direction.  The  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  by  its  configuration,  its  character,  its  fauna  and  flora, 
strongly  resembles  Greece.  Eolians,  Dorians,  lonians,  colonized 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  choosing  for  their  respective  destina- 
tions, those  regions  which  were  most  like  their  own  country. 

The  Greek  world  would  have  been  able  to  develop  through 
peaceful  colonization,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  avoid  conflict  with 
the  great  military  power  of  the  period,  Persia;  it  was  contact 
with  the  latter,  not  to  mention  other  internal  causes,  which 
impressed  upon  the  organization  of  Greece  a  military  structure 
whose  conflict  with  democratic  tendencies  constitutes  the  trend  of 
her  history. 

In  the  conflict  between  Persia  and  the  first  European  empire, 
the  latter  triumphed,  and  it  was  this  which  permitted  the  internal 
organization  of  Greece  to  develop  with  more  freedom  than  had 
been  possible  in  any  earlier  civilization.  Sparta,  Thebes,  Mace- 
donia, continental  powers,  embodied  especially  the  old  military 
regime  as  opposed  to  the  maritime,  commercial,  and  even  in  part 
industrial  states.  The  fact  is  that  a  civilization  at  first  continental 
became  not  indeed  exclusively  maritime,  but  at  once  continental 
and  maritime.  So  long  as  it  had  remained  continental  it  had  been 
able  to  spread  only  in  the  direction  of  latitude  conformably  to  the 
orographic  system  which  unites  Asia  and  Europe.  Now,  having 
become  also  maritime,  mistress  of  the  interior  seas,  it  could  extend 
in  the  direction  of  longitude  and  at  the  same  time  multiply  means 
of  communication  within  the  continental  territory.  It  was,  in 
short,  once  more  a  removal  of  frontiers  which  was  realized.  The 
moment  of  great  oceanic  civilizations  had  not  yet  come,  but  of  a 
mixed  regime.  The  conflict  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  and 
especially  Thebes  and  Macedonia,  was  the  conflict  of  powers 
different  in  nature  and  composition.  This  conflict,  developing  in 
its  continuation  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  will  arrive  at  a 
mixed  solution,  the  creation  of  a  great  empire  at  once  continental- 
and  maritime,  but  still  above  all  continental,  with  this  difference. 
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that,  relying  on  more  numerous  seas,  its  force  of  penetration  to 
the  interior  of  continents  will  be  greater  in  the  direction  of 
latitude. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  limits  of  the  Greek  world  were 
extended  far  beyond  the  rivers,  the  mountains,  and  the  seas,  its 
internal  organization  was  complicated  and  perfected  in  the  direc- 
tion of  democracy,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  gradual  attenuation  of  its 
internal  divisions.  This  evolution  is  especially  remarkable  in  the 
Athenian  state.  The  fact  that  Attica  was  inclosed  on  the  north 
and  the  east  by  mountains,  and  elsewhere  by  the  sea,  had  not  pre- 
vented its  colonization  by  diverse  populations  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  Aristotle  shows  us  clearly  how  it  evolved  from  the 
tribe  to  the  city,  and  how  in  the  city  the  old  divisions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  genetic  structure  and  the  physical  differences  exist- 
ing between  the  regions  of  the  plains,  the  mountains,  and  the 
shores  gave  place  to  divisions  more  and  more  administrative ;  he 
also  shows  us  that  this  internal  fusion  was  accompanied  by  the 
leveling  of  political  inequalities  from  Theseus  down  to  his  own 
time.  In  reality  the  modifications  realized  within  were  also  con- 
nected with  the  expansion  without,  especially  if  one  does  not 
consider  it  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  political  and  military 
frontiers,  but  equally  from  that,  more  positive  in  its  real  com- 
pleteness, of  social  frontiers. 

At  the  moment  of  its  full  expansion,  Athens  became  the  center 
of  a  world;  its  principal  port,  the  Pireus,  was  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  principal  highways  of  Greek  commerce  and 
communication:  the  route  to  Pontus,  the  route  to  Chios  and 
Lesbos,  the  route  to  Egypt  and  to  Cyrenaica,  the  route  to  Sicily 
and  to  Italy,  to  Spain  and  to  Gaul.  Like  the  England  of  today  it 
was  no  longer  a  state  isolated  and  shut  in ;  it  was  the  head  of  an 
essentially  maritime  confederation  of  colonies  and  allies.  Unfor- 
tunately this  confederation,  at  first  leveling  in  its  effect,  was  trans- 
formed more  and  more  into  a  centralized,  military  empire,  where 
the  allies  became  subjects,  victims  of  exploitation,  and  finally 
revolters,  like  all  subjects  and  victims  of  exploitation.  And  such 
is  still  today  in  vaster  form  the  problem  which  divides  England 
between  the  democratic  spirit  and  imperialism. 
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To  the  extent  that  intersocial  relations  became  more  extended, 
in  Greece  as  now,  conflicts  broke  out  at  a  distance,  at  the 
extremities  of  those  regions  which  had  most  recently  come  into 
contact  or  been  acquired.  The  war,  at  first  confined  to  Attica  and 
the  Peloponesus,  was  carried  farther  and  farther  into  Thrace  and 
into  Sicily.  Now  all  Greece  was  in  the  struggle,  even  Great 
Greece.  Finally  it  was  upon  the  sea,  with  the  help  and  in  the 
waters  of  the  Persians,  that  the  struggle  was  ended.  Athens  fell 
and,  with  her,  democracy  succumbed.  The  conduct  of  affairs 
passed  to  military  societies  as  in  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Macedonia. 
And  always  the  frontiers  changed ;  tribes  were  incorporated  with 
other  tribes,  and  became  principalities,  kingdoms,  empires; 
always  evolution  mocked  at  confines;  what  we  call  obstacles  are 
for  it  only  steps,  or  rather  landmarks  pointing  to  a  journey 
accomplished  and  still  to  be  accomplished.  At  first  Macedonia 
did  not  touch  the  sea ;  but  its  boundaries  were  already  very  vari- 
able. There  was  geographically  an  upper  and  a  lower  Macedonia. 
In  each  there  were  numerous  tribes.  The  two  regions  formed  at  a 
certain  period  two  distinct  kingdoms.  Lower  Macedonia,  with 
Pella  as  a  center,  finally  obtained  the  upper  hand.  In  proportion 
to  the  extension  of  the  frontiers,  means  of  communication  were 
developed.  When  Philip,  after  having  extended  his  boundaries  to 
the  west,  the  north,  and  the  east,  had  annexed  the  coast,  he  was 
able  to  dominate  Greece.  In  order  to  assure  this  conquest,  he 
contemplated  that  of  Persia;  every  conquest  is,  in  fact,  only 
guaranteed  by  sheltering  it  with  more  extended  frontiers. 
Alexander  realized  the  plan  and,  in  realizing  it,  he  necessarily 
amplified  it.  It  was  an  extension  of  Greek  civilization,  but  at  the 
expense  of  what  ruin!  In  every  military  conquest,  the  loss 
approaches  the  gain  and  sometimes  exceeds  it,  Alexander  began 
by  crowding  back  the  barbarians  to  the  north  and  east  of  Mace- 
donia, but  he  crushed  Greece  in  Boeotia  and  destroyed  Thebes. 
Persia  was  at  the  moment  a  more  maritime  and  commercial  power 
than  Macedonian  Greece.  In  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century 
the  Persian  empire  had  been  restored  to  its  greatest  extent  and 
included  Egypt.  In  reality  it  was  destroyed  by  a  power  esseo- 
tially  continental  and  military,  but  this  was  a  development  of  the 
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Greek  world,  a  development  unfortunately  compensated  by  the 
lowering  of  the  level  of  its  civilization,  as  is  generally  the  case. 
And  the  means  of  communication  were  also  those  of  conquest  and 
invasion. 

The  conquest  was  able  to  proceed  by  the  very  means  of  the 
ways  of  communication,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  existing  instrument 
of  civilization.  Two  great  routes  united  Asia  Minor  to  Persia 
and  to  India.  The  older,  that  of  the  north,  the  royal,  military 
road,  existed  prior  to  Achemenides ;  through  Sardis,  its  terminus, 
it  connected  with  the  coast  at  three  points,  C)rme,  Smyrna, 
Ephesus;  and  passing  through  Ptera  it  extended  as  far  as  the 
Taurus.  The  southern  route  was  the  commercial  one;  from 
Ephesus,  its  terminus,  it  passed  Magnesia  and  struck  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  reached  beyond  as  far  as  the  Taurus ;  strengthened  later 
by  the  SeleucidcC  it  became  the  great  route  to  India.  Thus  from 
the  time  of  Alexander  economic  relations  have  existed  between 
Greece  and  the  Orient ;  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  military  con- 
quest drew  after  it  colonization  and  commerce ;  the  economic  and 
other  frontiers  of  Greece  had  long  since  passed  beyond  the  penin- 
sula when  Alexander  extended  its  military  and  political  boun- 
daries. At  his  death  the  empire  included  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  to  the  south  of  Istras,  with  the  exception  of  Epirus  and 
Illyricum,  all  of  Asia  Minor  except  the  greater  part  of  the  south- 
em  coast  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  all  of  Syria  and  Egypt  as  far  as 
Elephantine,  all  the  basin  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Arabian  Seas,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  Asia 
between  40°  and  23°  of  latitude  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Indus, 
and  as  far  as  the  deserts  lying  to  its  east.  In  short  it  comprised 
all  the  earlier  historic  civilizations  of  Asia  and  of  Europe  with  the 
exception  of  China  and  Italy.  Let  us  note  that  this  military 
empire  had  had  its  cradle  in  the  frontier  zone  of  Greece  proper, 
where  it  was  in  contact  with  the  barbarians ;  it  was  naturally  due 
to  its  situation  upon  the  military  borders  that  there  was  formed  a 
strong  and  authoritative  power  which  by  conquest  became  the 
point  of  depyarture  of  an  empire. 

At  the  death  of  the  conqueror,  the  empire  was  dismembered, 
being  divided  into  military  and  administrative  satrapies  whose 
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divisions  corresponded  only  in  the  least  degree  to  the  old  divi- 
sions. The  political  and  military  frontiers  were  continually  over- 
thrown ;  finally  at  the  death  of  Seleucus,  the  last  of  the  lieutenants 
of  Alexander,  there  remained  three  great  kingdoms,  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Macedonia,  and  other  less  important  kingdoms  in  Bithynia 
and  northern  Cappadocia,  but  the  dismemberment  into  distinct 
sovereignties  with  narrowed  political  frontiers  did  not  prevent  the 
other  frontiers  from  further  expansion.  Thus  the  divinities  of 
Eg>'pt  penetrated  the  Greek  world,  just  as  its  pantheon  did  Egypt 
and  the  Orient.  Each  divinity  had  two  names,  one  Egyptian,  the 
other  Greek:  Ammon-Zeus,  Hathor- Aphrodite,  Thoth-Hermes. 
In  the  same  way  intercontinental  trade  had  everywhere  Asiatic, 
African,  and  European  representatives  of  all  races,  and  moreover 
already  of  mixed  varieties.  In  Egypt  the  names  were  preserved, 
but  as  administrative  districts ;  there  were  two  capitals,  Memphis, 
the  Egyptian,  and  Alexandria,  the  Grecian ;  both  of  them  more- 
over Asiatic  Further,  during  almost  all  of  the  third  century 
Egypt  held  Caria,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Cos. 

At  the  same  period  there  was  developed  on  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  an  empire  comprising  all  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile,  from 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  region  of  the  sources.  It  was  a  true 
military  march  in  continual  contact  and  conflict  with  the  savage 
populations  which  separated  Ethiopia  from  the  Red  Sea,  who  were 
shielded  by  the  mountains  which  lie  between  Ethiopia  and  that 
body  of  water.  These  regions  are  still  in  our  day  the  seat  of  a 
military  power,  Abyssinia,  which  has  been  able  to  hold  in  check 
and  to  defeat  Italy. 

In  his  Principles  of  Sociology  (Vol.  Ill,  pp.  387  flf.,  French 
trans.)  H.  Spencer,  in  the  course  of  numerous  observations 
agreeing  in  |>art  with  the  preceding,  concluded  wi*h  some 
generalizations  which  may  be  accepted  as  an  approximation  to 
the  positive  theory  of  frontiers,  but  still  a  superficial  one.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  in  proportion  as  political  integration  progresses,  it 
effaces  the  primitive  divisions  of  the  i>arts  integrated.  In  the  first 
place,  the  non-topographical  divisions  which  proceed  from  con- 
sanguinity disappear  slowly,  for  example,  in  clans  and  separate 
tribes;  these  divisions  are  effaced  by  mutual  mingling.     In  the 
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second  place,  the  smaller  local  societies  whose  union  forms  a 
larger  society,  preserve  at  first  their  separate  organizations,  and 
then  lose  them  as  the  effect  of  a  long-continued  co-operation.  A 
common  organization  commences  by  propagating  itself  in  each 
of  the  i)arts.  Finally,  in  the  third  place,  their  topographical  limits 
become  effaced  at  the  same  time  that  the  new  administrative  limits 
of  the  common  organization  replace  them.  But  the  attention  of 
the  eminent  sociologist  has  been  too  exclusively  fixed  upon  a 
single  sort  of  boundaries,  namely,  the  political,  and  he  has  neg- 
lected the  others,  the  most  essential,  whose  action  is  really  organic 
and  progressive,  while  that  of  the  political  frontiers  is  essentially 
exclusive,  prohibitive,  and  is  characterized  much  more  by  the 
constraint  of  authority  or  by  forced  co-operation  than  by  mutual 
imderstanding  and  co-operation. 

Aside  from  this  important  observation,  the  law  of  progression 
enunciated  by  Herbert  Spencer  is  almost  exact;  I  have  myself 
shown  elsewhere  that  this  law  is  corroborated  by  the  inverse 
operation  in  the  case  of  the  social  retrogression  and  disintegra- 
tion of  the  oriental  empires  of  antiquity,  and  as  will  be  seen  in 
what  follows,  by  that  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Carlovingian 
empires,  and  others  more  recent. 

Beginning  with  the  Graeco-oriental  civilization,  as  its  historic 
facts  and  institutions  are  better  known  to  us,  the  great  leading 
political  doctrines  and  especially  those  relative  to  the  frontiers 
become  apparent.  However,  as  always  happens  in  the  meta- 
physical period  of  all  philosophy,  to  the  extent  that  the  facts  thus 
far  appear  clear  and  significant  to  us,  to  that  extent  will  they  be  in 
j)art  obscured  by  attempts  at  systematic  co-ordination,  the  basis  for 
which  does  not  always  conform  to  the  exact  and  complete  observa- 
tion of  the  reality.  What  is  likely  to  prevail  in  social  science  for 
a  long  time,  and  indeed  increasingly,  is  the  false  method  which 
consists  in  noticing  only  the  facts  which  are  the  most  salient  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  the  most  superficial  and  hence  the  most 
striking.  It  will  be  especially  political  phenomena  proper,  in 
reality  the  most  complex,  and  deserving  to  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated and  analyzed,  which  will  then  serve  as  the  instrument  of 
interpretation,   instead   of  their  own   interpretation   being  first 
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made  apparent  through  that  of  their  more  simple  and  fundamental 
constituent  elements.  It  is  thus,  in  the  same  order  of  errors,  that 
the  vulgar  apply  the  term  phenomena  to  what  is  extraordinary 
and  monstrous,  and  indeed  it  is  such  things  which  strike  their 
attention  while  normal  occurrences  are  unnoticed.  That  which  is 
essential  to  note,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  usual  facts  of  life,  the 
elementary  and  ordinary  conditions.  It  was  thus,  however,  with 
all  the  sciences,  and  those  of  the  social  life  cannot  escape  this 
stage  of  empirical  elaboration.  It  was  thus  that  the  study  of  all 
the  social  frontiers  was  neglected,  except  that  of  the  political 
frontiers;  they  interpreted  these  from  a  point  of  view  absolutely 
outside  of  all  the  conditions  which  intervene  in  their  formation, 
their  deformation,  and  their  transformation ;  the  most  profound 
phenomena  of  the  social  life,  namely,  those  relating  to  the  nutri- 
tive life  of  societies,  without  which  their  conservation,  their  exist- 
ence, and  their  growth,  as  well  as  their  decadence  are  inexplicable, 
were  left  in  the  most  profound  obscurity.  Although  the  internal 
realities  were  at  least  unconsciously  expressed  in  a  naive  form  in 
the  great  religious  codes,  such  as  the  Bible  and  the  laws  of  Manu, 
the  sense  of  reality  disapi)eared  with  the  first  attempts  of  political 
rationalism.  Social  science  was  from  the  very  first  a  govern- 
mental art;  it  formed  part  of  the  education  of  governors,  of 
sovereigns,  princes,  castes,  or  classes.  Later  and  up  to  our  day, 
the  theory  of  the  state,  and  also  that  of  the  frontiers,  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  jurists,  and  particularly,  of  those  of  inter- 
national law.  This  lot  was  also  precisely  that  of  the  so-called 
political  economy  before  its  constitution  into  a  social  science. 
Now  the  evolution  of  politics  and  of  economics  is  explained  in 
the  same  manner;  no  social  science  could  become  positive  before 
the  constitution  of  the  economic  science  whose  domain  is  the  field 
of  culture  of  all  the  other  manifestations  of  collective  existence. 
International  law,  like  the  theorist  in  pure  politics,  has  been  hin- 
dered and  entangled  in  the  contemplation  of  the  frontiers  of  the 
state;  never  has  any  representative  of  the  great  schools,  and  there 
were  and  are  still  men  of  genius  among  them,  been  able  to  define 
frontiers,  nor  with  better  reason,  to  give  their  philosophy.  Ho^V 
strange  must  seem,  to  those  who  persist  in  the  same  beaten  path. 
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the  road  followed  thus  far  by  us  in  the  present  study;  to  point 
out  that  all  the  forces  and  properties  of  nature  considered  alone  or 
in  their  aggrega.tes.  are  limited ;  to  show  that  there  are  climatic, 
geological,  vegetable,  and  animal  zones;  to  search  for  the  laws  of 
their  distribution  and  their  limitation ;  to  extend  these  researches 
to  the  human  species  in  its  adaptation  to  environment;  to  show 
that  every  organism  has  a  structure  and  consequently  a  limit,  and 
that  its  external  activity  is  always  correlated  with  its  constitution 
and  its  external  organization ;  to  try  to  prove  that  all  social  com- 
binations are  limited,  that  these  limits  are  not  only  military  or 
political  but  sociological,  that  the  latter  may  be  different  from 
the  former,  and  that  they  both  are  removed  coincidently  in  order 
that  in  the  end  there  may  remain  only  such  limits  as  impose  them- 
selves naturally  in  accord  with  the  greatest  social  co-operation 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  numbers  and  extent  —  what 
an  aberration !  To  study  vegetable  societies,  animal  societies,  and 
the  smaller  societies  which  live  in  the  midst  of  the  great  political 
societies,  and  whose  laws  are  in  reality  the  same  as  those  of  the 
great  empires  —  all  this  has  seemeiJ  hitherto  unworthy  of  or  dis- 
tinct from  profound  science  and  philosophy. 

The  frontier  is  not  only  a  territorial  delimitation  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  a  group  represented  or  not  by  a  chief;  this  rudimentary 
conception  was  exact,  in  reality,  only  temporarily,  and  so  long 
only  as  territorial  ownership  was  one  with  sovereignty.  In  per- 
sistently maintaining  this  theory,  applicable  only  to  an  isolated 
state,  one  loses  the  point  of  view  that  social  frontiers  are  neither 
solely  military,  nor  political,  but  that  there  are  also  economic, 
genetic,  artistic,  religious  and  scientific,  moral  and  juridical  fron- 
tiers. The  structure  of  all  these  may  or  may  not  be  military,  and 
may  or  may  not  coincide  with  what  we  call  the  frontier  of  the 
political  sovereignty,  the  frontier  above  all  military,  which  sepa- 
rates sovereignties.  The  forces  of  a  society  or  of  a  state  are  made 
up  of  all  their  forces,  and  all  have  not  necessarily  the  same  limits 
on  the  outside,  any  more  than  the  same  distribution  within.  The 
problem  is  much  more  complex  than  has  been  supposed  hitherto. 
This  is  not  all ;  the  survival  of  ancient  constitutions  and  of  super- 
annuated beliefs  in  correspondence  with  the  essentially  military 
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and  authoritative  structure  of  old  societies  has  tended  to  support 
the  presupposition  that  every  frontier  is  an  obstacle,  a  barrier, 
whereas  this  is  only  the  negative  function  even  of  political  fron- 
tiers. The  deeper  we  go  into  the  study  of  the  structure  and  the 
life  of  societies,  that  is  to  say  their  statics  and  their  dynamics, 
the  better  we  are  able  to  understand  that  the  law  of  the  limitation 
of  all  collective  force,  in  close  correlation  with  that  of  differentia- 
tion, is  the  essential  condition  of  all  progressive  development.  It 
is  in  fact  only  by  this  ever-increasing  differentiation  and  limitation 
of  social  forces  that  the  complete  adaptation  of  the  human  race 
and  its  socialization  can  be  accomplished.  That  which  no  great 
empire  ever  did  or  ever  will  be  able  to  accomplish,  social  groups 
more  and  more  specialized  and  limited  in  their  activity  and  in 
their  organization  will  succeed  in  realizing  by  peace  and  mutual 
understanding,  by  contracts,  by  treaties,  that  is,  by  the  limitation 
and  the  co-operation  of  their  respective  forces.  It  is  on  account 
of  not  having  considered  that  the  modem  state,  such  as  it  is,  issued 
directly  from  absolute  monarchy  and  from  the  French  Revolution 
of  1789,  and  of  not  having  taken  account  of  the  fact  that  this 
modern  state  is  simply  a  historical  moment  of  the  structure  of 
European  societies,  that  the  theory  of  international  law  has 
scarcely  progressed  since  the  seventeenth  century,  except  of  late 
among  those  of  its  representatives  who,  like  M.  E.  Nys,  have  con- 
sented to  adopt  the  historical  method,  and  to  put  their  juridical 
science  in  touch  with  the  conditions  of  the  economic  existence  of 
societies  —  conditions  which  are  the  basis  not  only  of  private  law, 
but  of  public  law  as  well,  both  national  and  international. 

The  reproach  which  is  legitimate  in  the  present  state  of  socio- 
logical knowledge  would  not  be  so  in  the  case  of  the  political 
theorists  of  Greece.  It  is  not  necessary  to  judge  them  according 
to  the  ideas  of  our  time.  This  would  be  unjust,  and  would  also 
be  exposed  to  grave  errors.  It  is  thus  that  a  superficial  modem 
criticism,  while  demonstrating  the  falsity  of  ancient  theories 
which  tended  to  apply  to  the  social  order  the  laws  of  the  family 
order,  and  this  on  the  ground  that  the  society  was  only  an  enlarged 
family,  has  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  theories  were  not  abso- 
lutely erroneous,  but  are  reminiscences  in  relation  with  the  con- 
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tinuity,  and  in  correspondence  with  the  stadia  of  a  civilization 
whose  confusion  between  the  society  and  the  family  was  a  reality. 
But  the  family  was  not  such  as  we  see  it  today,  reduced  to  a 
small  number  of  members.  The  modem  family  was  born  of 
society,  and  not  the  latter  of  the  family.  There  were  social 
groups  with  a  domestic  structure  where  parental  bonds  were  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  structure  which  comprised,  however,  other 
free  men,  servants,  and  children.  It  is  thus,  from  the  positive, 
historical,  and  relative  point  of  view,  that  it  is  fitting  to  interpret 
and  to  appreciate  the  theories  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle,  relating 
them  on  the  one  side  to  the  distributed  organization  and  the 
primitive  classes,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Greek  city  at  the  time 
when  its  framework  was  falling  to  the  ground  in  order  to  give 
place  to  a  larger  structure. 

When  one  understands  that  the  Republic  of  Plato  was  not 
only  a  Utopia,  but  an  ideal  view,  many  of  whose  elements  were 
borrowed  from  a  past  which  could  not  be  reconstructed  but  many 
of  whose  elements  also  were  related  to  the  future,  then  one  will 
understand  the  preceptor  of  Alexander  aspiring  for  imperialism 
at  the  same  time  with  equality,  and  saying  that  the  state  ought  to 
bow  before  the  superiority  of  genius:  "To  submit  itself  to  this 
great  man  and  to  take  him  for  king  during  his  entire  life." 
Neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle  represents  any  longer  the  Greek 
city ;  their  philosophy  reflects  a  social  evolution,  it  is  international. 
Plato  will  be  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  Aristotle 
the  master  of  Arabian  philosophy  and  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

G.  De  Greef. 
Brussels,  Belgium. 

[To  be  continued^ 
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A    REJOINDER 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  Dr. 
Romanzo  Adams  takes  myself  and  others  to  task  for  defending  the 
theory  that  society  is  a  psychical  unity.  He  says  in  eflFect  that  the 
unity  of  society  is  purely  objective,  and,  hence,  not  psychic;  that 
there  are  no  inter-individual  psychic  processes ;  that  such  phenomena 
as  public  opinion,  tradition,  and  the  Zeitgeist  are  not  psychic  phe- 
nomena at  all,  if  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  their  unity.^  He 
thinks  that  the  psychological  sociologists  have  been  guilty  of  con- 
fusing the  unity  of  the  social  process  with  the  unity  of  the  psychic 
process,  whereas  there  is  only  an  analogy  between  them.  He  says : 
"  If  we  attempt  to  describe  the  activity  of  several  co-operating  per- 
sons [i,  e.,  a  society]  in  terms  of  psychic  processes,  we  have  not  unity, 
but  plurality.  If  we  conceive  of  the  activity  of  all  as  a  single  unified 
process  —  a  social  process  —  we  must  describe  it  in  objective,  not  in 
psychological,  terms."  *  His  conclusion  is :  "  Society  is  not  a  sub- 
jectively organic  whole.  It  is  not  a  psychic  whole."'  But  it  is 
"an  objectively  organic  unity  whose  constituent  parts  are  psychic 
individuals."  * 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  should  not  ask  to  use  the  pages 
of  this  Journal  to  reply  to  any  criticism  made  of  my  theories.  But 
Mr.  Adams's  criticism  is  so  fundamental,  and  is  directed  against  other 
sociologists  as  well  as  myself,  that  I  must  beg  space  to  reply.  In  my 
opinion,  the  whole  future  development  of  sociology,  and  of  the  social 
sciences  as  I  conceive  them,  necessarily  depends  upon  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  this  theory  that  society  is  a  psychical  unity.  Even 
though  the  question  proves  at  bottom  to  be  but  a  question  of  termin- 
ology and  definitions,  still  in  this  formative  stage  of  our  science  it  is 
important  that  the  whole  matter  be  cleared  up,  so  that  in  the  future 
the  confusion  which  now  exists  regarding  the  use  of  such  terms  may 
be  avoided. 

It  is  evident,  even  upon  superficial  consideration,  that  the  main 
question  at  issue  between  Mr.  Adams  and  myself  is  one  of  the  defini- 

*  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  VoL  X,  p.  335.  "** 

• /Wrf.,  p.  aaj.  *  Ibid.,  ^.  217.  *  Ibid.,  if.  227. 
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tion  of  terms.  It  largely  depends  upon  how  you  define  your  terms 
whether  you  will  say  that  society  is  a  psychical  unity  or  not.  At  first 
blush  it  might  seem  that  the  sociologist  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
definition  of  the  terms  of  this  question.  It  might  be  argued  that  to 
the  psychologists  must  be  left  the  definition  of  such  a  term  as 
"psychical."  But  it  must  be  replied  that  each  science  has  its  own 
point  of  view  and  must  define  its  terms  with  reference  to  its  own 
purposes ;  that  definitions  given  from  the  point  of  view  of  other 
sciences  often  fail  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  sociologist.  The 
sociologist  must  define  his  own  terms,  not  arbitrarily,  to  be  sure,  but 
within  the  limits  of  general  scientific  usage. 

Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  examine  the  terms  of  our  question :  Is 
society  a  psychical  unity  ? 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  the  term  "society"  may  be 
quite  simply  defined  as  "any  group  of  interrelated  individuals,"  as 
this  definition  conveys  essentially  all  that  is  meant  when  a  sociologist 
speaks  of  "  a  society."  As  for  the  definition  of  "  unity,"  we  may 
agree  with  Dr.  Adams  that  "  unity  is  not  a  matter  of  existence,  but  of 
method ;  it  is  merely  a  limiting  conception."  **  A  unity  is  simply 
"  a  whole  of  attention."  Anything  which  can  be  thought  of  as  a 
whole  made  up  of  related  parts  is,  therefore,  a  unity. 

The  only  opportunity  for  serious  disagreement  is  in  regard  to  the 
definition  of  the  term  "psychic"  or  "psychical.""  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  from  the  above  quotations  that  Dr.  Adams  uses  the  term  as 
wholly  synonymous  with  the  terms  "  subjective "  and  "  conscious." 
According  to  this  conception,  there  are  no  objective  psychical  facts. 
Language,  literature,  imitation,  and  the  like,  so  far  as  they  are  object- 
ive, are  not  psychical  facts  at  all.  Mr.  Adams  is  even  forced  to  say 
that  public  opinion,  tradition,  and  social  ideals  are  not  psychic  phe- 
nomena. It  must  be  at  once  admitted  that  he  has  statements  of  many 
psychologists  which  apparently  support  his  position.  There  has  been 
a  tendency  in  recent  years,  among  the  experimental  psycholog^ists  in 
particular,  to  limit  the  terms  "  psychic  "  and  "  mental "  wholly  to  the 
sense  of  "  conscious."  This  has  been  done  for  the  sake  of  exactness 
in  psychological  science.  According  to  this  view,  psychic  or  mental 
phenomena,  facts,  or  processes  are  simply  the  phenomena,  facts,  or 

*  Ibid.,  p.  311. 

•  I  prefer  the  longer  form,  perhaps  because  it  suggests  to  me  more  readily  the 
contrast  with  physical.  It  may  well  be  that  in  time  the  longer  form  will  come  to 
have  the  broader  meaning. 
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processes  of  consciousness.  But  psychologists  are  not  wholly  agreed 
that  the  "  psychic  "  or  "  mental "  is  confined  entirely  to  the  conscious. 
There  are  still  many  psychologists,  for  example,  who  would  not 
object  to  calling  such  a  phenomenon  as  unconscious  imitation  (an 
admitted  fact)  a  mental  or  psychical  phenomenon.  That  it  is  such 
in  a  broad  sense  must  be  obvious  from  the  absurdity  of  describing  it 
merely  as  a  physical  phenomenon.  Indeed,  while  the  advantages  of 
a  narrow  conception  of  the  "  psychical "  may  be  great  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  exactness  of  psychological  science,  the  disadvantages  of 
such  a  narrow  conception  of  psychical  in  the  fields  of  sociology  and 
philosophy  must  be  manifest. 

The  broader  meaning  which  must  be  given  to  the  term  "psy- 
chical "  in  sociology  is  simply  the  meaning  which  it  has  long  had  in 
scientific  and  philosophical  terminology,  viz.,  the  opposite  of  "  physi- 
cal." It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  have  always  used  the  term,  and  I 
believe  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  psychological  sociologists.  For 
example,  when  the  psychological  sociologists  have  called  society  "  a 
psychical  organism,"  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  meant  to  say 
that  it  is  a  conscious  organism.  "  Psychical,"  in  this  broad  sense, 
includes,  not  only  the  conscious,  but  whatever  pertains  to,  has  refer- 
ence to,  or  gets  its  meaning  from,  consciousness.  Thus  a  process 
may  be  largely  physical,  but  because  it  emerges  at  some  point  in  con- 
sciousness, and  gets  its  meaning  from  its  conscious  part,  it  may  be 
described  as  psychical.  For  example,  the  process  of  communication 
between  two  persons  is  always  largely  made  up  of  physical  elements ; 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  its  unity  (and  here  I  must  remind  Mr. 
Adams  that  unity  is  but  "  a  limiting  conception,"  "  a  whole  of  atten- 
tion ")  we  describe  the  process  as  psychical,  because  the  whole 
process  has  reference  to  consciousness,  gets  its  meaning  from  its 
purely  psychical  elements.  Nor  does  it  matter  how  far  the  communi- 
cating persons  are  separated  in  space ;  communication  still  remains 
essentially  a  psychical  process  even  if  the  individuals  communicating 
are  as  far  apart  as  the  antipodes.  Nor  does  it  matter,  either,  how  far 
the  persons  are  separated  in  time.  Thus,  all  tradition,  which  in  the 
sociological  sense  includes  all  handing  down  of  knowledge  from  the 
past,  is  a  psychical  process. 

It  does  not  help  to  call  these  social  processes  in  which  physical 
elements  are  involved  psycho-physical  processes.  For  the  sociologist 
in  seeking  to  explain  the  connections  between  individuals  must  fix 
attention  upon  the  significant  or  essential  elements  in  the  inter- 
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individual  processes.  He  finds  those  essential  elements  to  be  psychic ; 
he  therefore  calls  the  whole  inter-individual  process  a  psychical  pro- 
cess. If  he  called  it  a  psycho-physical  process,  his  adjective  would 
but  serve  to  obscure  the  essential  fact  in  the  social  process  which  the 
psychological  sociologists  have  sought  to  reveal,  viz.,  that  it  is  at 
bottom  psychical. 

In  thus  naming  his  processes  or  phenomena  from  the  dominating 
element  in  them,  the  sociologist  is  doing  only  what  the  psychologist 
frequently  does.  Thus  the  psycho-physical  co-ordination,  which 
some  psychologists  think  is  the  fundamental  fact  in  our  mental  life, 
is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  psychical  fact.  The  same  is  true  of 
"  instinct,"  "  habit,"  and  many  other  phenomena  and  processes  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  "  psychical "  by  psychologists.  It  is  simply  con- 
venient to  speak  of  these  as  psychical  in  the  broad  sense  because  they 
are  such  essentially  and  because  they  get  their  meaning  from  their 
connection  with  our  conscious  life. 

Are  there,  then,  inter-individual  psychical  processes,  and,  if  so,  in 
what  sense  ?  We  have  already  answered  this  question  by  implication 
in  discussing  the  definition  of  the  term  "  psychical ; "  but  let  us  con- 
sider it  more  closely.  The  picture  which  modern  psychology  presents 
of  the  individual  mind  is  that  of  an  isolated  entity,  as  it  were,  each 
mind  being  wholly  unconnected  with  other  minds  except  through  the 
intervention  of  physical  media.  Moreover,  no  definite  causal  connec- 
tion can  be  made  out  between  one  mind  and  another ;  but  each  mind 
responds  to  physical  stimuli,  and  among  these  stimuli  are  the  signs  or 
symbols  created  in  the  physical  medium  by  other  minds.  It  is  thus 
that  one  mind  acts  upon  another  mind,  though  this  is,  of  course,  but  a 
crude  description  of  the  process.  But  because  of  the  close  similarity 
of  all  minds  of  a  given  society  on  account  of  their  development  under 
similar  biologic  and  social  conditions,  this  action  and  reaction  of 
mind  upon  mind  through  the  intermediation  of  physical  stimuli,  so 
far  from  being  insignificant,  becomes  an  orderly,  well-defined,  and 
practically  continuous  process.  It  is  this  which  we  call  the  "social 
process,"  and  we  name  its  various  phases  communication,  suggestion, 
imitation,  and  the  like.  Now,  if  we  analyze  this  process,  what  do  we 
get  ?  We  get  a  number  of  physical  and  psychical  elements ;  but  the 
physical  elements  are  wholly  subsidiary  —  they  have  no  meaning 
apart  from  the  psychical  elements  in  which  the  process  takes  its 
beginning  and  in  which  it  finds  its  goal.  We  are  justified,  therefore, 
in  calling  the  whole  process  a  psychical  process  on  account  of  the 
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dominance  in  it  of  the  purely  psychical  elements.  In  the  same  way 
we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  any  inter-individual  process  in  which 
psychical  elements  dominate  as  a  psychical  process.  In  this  sense, 
then,  there  are  inter-individual  psychical  processes. 

Dr.  Adams  himself  implies  the  essentially  psychical  nature  of  the 
social  process  when  he  compares  the  imity  of  society  with  that  of  a 
plant.  He  says,  "  the  social  unity  is  similar  to  that  of  the  plant,"  in 
that  both  are  objectively  organic  unities.  Still,  he  says,  they  diflPer. 
"  If  by  analysis  we  break  up  the  biological  process  [of  a  plant]  into 

parts,  and  then  still  further  break  these  up,  we  shall  get 

finally,  processes  that  can  be  described  only  in  physical  and  chemical 
terms."  ^  But  if  we  similarly  analyze  the  social  process,  we  get, 
finally,  not  merely  physical  processes,  but  both  physical  and  psychical 
processes ;  and  these  latter  are  the  significant  elements  in  the  whole 
process  analyzed.  It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  to  liken  society  to  a 
plant,  as  they  are  not  both  objectively  organic  unities  in  the  same 
sense  or  degree.  In  the  social  process,  indeed,  the  dualism  between 
the  subjective  and  the  objective  (which  Dr.  Adams  insists  upon  so 
strenuously  throughout  his  paper)  disappears. 

In  one  other  respect  must  I  criticise  Dr.  Adams's  paper,  and  that 
is  in  regard  to  his  classification  of  "unities."  He  seems  to  classify 
unities  into  mechanical,  biological,  psychic,  and  social.  This,  of 
course,  he  does  not  propose  as  an  exhaustive  classification ;  but  he 
strongly  implies  that  social  unities  are  a  class  co-ordinate  with  the 
other  three  classes  mentioned.  This  I  deny.  It  is  difficult  to  discover 
what  the  basis  of  the  above  classification  is,  what  the  principle  of 
division  in  it  is.  Social  is  not  co-ordinate  with  psychic  or  biological, 
nor  is  psychic  co-ordinate  with  mechanical  or  biological.  If  a  classi- 
fication is  to  be  logical,  it  must  proceed  upon  a  single  principle  of 
division,  so  that  the  several  classes  shall  be  co-ordinate  with  each 
other  and  mutually  exclusive.  Thus  we  may  divide  unities  into 
physical  and  psychical,  and  then  subdivide  each  genus  into  several 
species.  If  we  do  this,  social  unities  would  be  unquestionably  a 
species  of  psychical  unity.  Again,  we  might  make  three  genera  — 
physical,  psycho-physical,  and  psychical  —  for  here  again  the  terms 
are  co-ordinate.  In  this  case,  social  unities  would  be  a  species  of 
psycho-physical  unity.  Either  classification  is  correct.  I  simply  pre- 
fer the  former,  as  being  more  convenient  and  better  suited  to  brin^ 
out  my  thought. 

^  Loe.  cit.,  p.  a  1 7. 
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May  we,  then,  with  propriety  speak  of  society  as  a  psychical 
unity?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can,  and  that  it  is  desirable  for 
sociologists  to  do  so.  There  is  no  danger  of  anyone,  cither  layman 
or  professional,  thinking  because  we  do  this  that  society  is  a  conscious 
organism.  The  word  "  psychical "  is  continually  opposed  to  the 
word  "  physical "  in  ordinary  language,  and  the  sociologist  would 
have  no  advantage  in  accepting  the  narrow  and  technical  meaning 
given  the  word  by  some  psychologists.  The  only  alternative  is  to 
speak  of  society  as  a  psycho-physical  unity ;  but  this  is  a  cumbrous 
expression  and  fails  to  bring  out  the  dominating  and  essential  nature 
of  the  social  process.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  if  society  is  a 
unity  at  all,  the  sociologist  may  with  entire  propriety  speak  of  it  as  a 
psychical  unity. 

Charles  A.  Ellwood. 

The  University  of  Missouri. 


ON   THE   RELATION    BETWEEN    SOCIOLOGY   AND 

ETHICS^ 

1.  The  task  of  sociology  is  to  study  social  life  in  all  its  manifold 
forms  of  manifestation.  Ethical  ideals  and  ethical  endeavors,  there- 
fore, are  objects  of  sociological  research.  They  are  working  factors 
in  social  development,  while  they  are  themselves  effects  and  symp- 
toms of  social  conditions,  results  of  social  development. 

They  have  their  roots  in  the  inner  world  of  individuals ;  but  this 
inner  world  itself  is  not  indifferent  for  sociology,  which  traces  the 
interaction  of  individual  and  society  in  all  its  finest  ramifications. 
The  inner  world  does  not  develop  itself  independently  of  the  outer. 
Social  conditions  determine  directly  or  indirectly  that  which  the 
individual  conscience  adopts  as  ideal  or  as  true.  Very  often  the 
character  and  the  direction  of  ethical  life  are  determined  by  physio- 
logical or  social  heredity.  And  even  the  fact  that  individual  initiative 
is  at  work  sets  no  definite  limit  to  sociological  research,  any  more 
than  biology  gives  up  the  right  to  investigate  the  organic  variations 
which  are  the  prerequisites  of  all  natural  selection. 

From  this  point  of  view,  sociology  is  a  more  comprehensive 
science  than  ethics,  which  is  a  more  special  and  limited  science.  Soci- 
ology stands  in  a  similar  relation  to  ethics  as  does  psychology. 
Ethical  ideals  and  endeavors  are  not  only  sociological,  but  also 
psychological  phenomena ;  they  are,  therefore,  objects  for  psychology 
as  well  as  for  sociology,  and  psychology  is,  in  its  turn,  a  more  com- 
prehensive science  than  ethics. 

2.  Sociology  is  not  only  more  comprehensive  than  ethics,  it  is 
also  a  necessary  foundation  for  ethics.  The  ethically  right  must  be 
sociologically  possible,  must  be  consistent  with  the  conditions  and 
laws  of  social  development.  Ethics  is  not  a  system  of  castles  in  the 
air,  but  a  doctrine  of  the  means  and  ways  for  developing  human  life, 
individual  and  social,  to  greater  richness  and  to  greater  harmony. 
Ethics  ought  then  to  be  founded  on  a  study  of  the  nature  and  the 
conditions  of  the  actual  social  development.  Only  with  the  help  of 
this  study  can  new  values  and  old  values  be  maintained. 

*  Synopsis  of  a  paper  read  by  Harald  HSffdinc,  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Copenhagen,  before  the  Sociological  Society,  at  a  meeting  in 
the  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  (University  of  London),  Novoin- 
l)er  II,  1904;    Mr.  L.  T.  Hobhouse  in  the  chair. 
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Since  ethics  is  dependent  on  sociology,  it  follows  that  it  cannot 
be  the  same  at  all  times,  but  must  vary  as  its  historical  foundation 
varies  under  different  historical  conditions.  Ideals  and  motives, 
aims  and  means,  must  be  different.  The  historical  development  may 
lead  to  ethical  turning-points  or  to  ethical  dilemmas,  even  though  it 
is  following  its  own  natural  laws  without  any  breach  of  continuity. 
There  may  be  ethical  discontinuity,  though  there  is  sociological  con- 
tinuity.   I  will  give  some  examples. 

Very  often  ethical  development  consists  in  this  only,  that  what 
has  been  done  involuntarily,  or  even  unconsciously,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  social  heredity,  is  afterwards  done  with  clear  consciousness 
or  as  a  result  of  deliberate  choice.  Aristotle  says  that  involuntary 
working  precedes  voluntary  and  conscious  working.  It  is,  he  says, 
by  playing  on  the  zither  that  we  become  good  players,  and  it  is  by 
acting  justly  that  we  become  just ;  in  this  way,  the  young  are  through 
education  and  tuition  introduced  to  ways  of  acting  and  thinking 
which  later  on  can  be  followed  out  with  consciousness  and  free 
choice.  When  the  time  of  involuntary  imitation  and  exercise  is  over, 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  same  direction  will  be  followed 
with  full  consciousness.  But  even  if  the  young  generation  breaks  off 
and  adopts  quite  other  ideals  and  endeavors,  yet  the  first  direction 
remains  of  great  influence,  both  directly,  as  an  element,  and  indi- 
rectly, through  an  effect  of  contrast.  The  sociological  continuity  is 
not  broken,  though  new  ideals  and  aims  are  acknowledged.  The 
Aristotelian  principle  (so  I  name  the  law  here  spoken  of)  shows  us 
a  deeper  connection,  while  from  an  ethical  point  of  view  there  seem 
to  be  only  disharmony  and  opposition. 

But  social  development  may  also  in  a  more  positive  way  be  the 
condition  for  ethical  development.  A  thing  which  at  first  only  had 
value  as  a  means  may  later  on  acquire  immediate  value  —  value  as  an 
end  in  itself.  Social  conditions  make  certain  actions  necessary, 
which  the  individual  would  not  undertake  if  they  were  not  favorable 
to  his  own  interests ;  for  instance,  he  must  respect  the  liberty  of 
others,  if  he  will  have  his  own  liberty  respected.  But  later  on  he 
may  adopt  as  his  immediate  end  the  liberty  of  all.  There  is  here 
going  on  what  I  will  call  a  subjective  transformation  of  value. 
What  is  value  at  first  only  as  a  means  has  become  value  as  an  end. 
An  objective  transformation  of  value  is  going  on  when  an  end  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  whole  order  of  things  that  it  cannot  be 
isolated.    The  original  end  may  then  become  a  means  to  the  acknowl- 
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edgment  of  greater  and  higher  ends,  and  perhaps  it  may  itself  be 
swallowed  up  by  them.  The  new  ends  may  be  connected  with  the 
original  ends  either  by  similarity  or  by  a  causal  relation,  or  by  mere 
propinquity. 

This  concatenation  of  means  with  ends  and  of  ends  with  other 
ends  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  social  life  and  its  institutions.  By 
means  of  these  the  individual  who  wills  something  is  drawn  into  a 
great  process  through  which  a  whole  series  of  transformations  may 
arise.  When  such  a  transformation  has  taken  place,  ethical  ideals 
and  aims  are  not  the  same  as  before.  New  ethical  formations  have 
been  produced  through  the  continual  social  processes.  It  is  the  task 
of  sociology  to  show  us  the  conditions  to  which  these  transforma- 
tions are  due,  and  it  is  the  task  of  ethics  to  give  form  to  the  new 
ideals  and  discover  the  direct  paths.  Ethics  has  to  develop  the  con- 
sequences of  the  new  standpoint.  All  ethics  has  so  far  an  empirical 
character.  Every  step  of  evolution  has  its  own  ethics,  and  the 
ethics  of  one  period  cannot  be  deduced  from  that  of  the  preceding 
one  without  knowledge  of  the  whole  intermediate  social  and  psy- 
chical evolution. 

The  relation  of  sociology  to  ethics  is  here  again  similar  to  the 
relation  of  psychology  to  ethics.  The  ethically  right  must  be 
psychologically  possible,  and  there  may  be  psychological  continuity, 
though  from  an  ethical  point  of  view  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  new 
movement  has  been  initiated. 

3.  Though  ethics  is  more  specialized  than  sociology,  and  though 
it  is  in  essential  points  dependent  on  sociology,  yet  it  is  an  inde- 
pendent science.  This  independence  manifests  itself  in  the  fact  that 
social  data,  the  results  of  historical  development,  are  the  objects  for 
ethical  valuation.  In  ethics  these  data  and  results  are  examined  in 
their  relation  to  an  ideal,  a  standard ;  and  their  value  depends  on 
their  harmonic  or  inharmonic  relation  to  this  ideal.  The  main  diffi- 
culty of  all  ethics  consists  in  the  establishment  of  the  ideal  which  is 
to  give  the  standard  of  valuation.  The  great  struggle  between  ethical 
systems  concerns  this  establishment.  Ethics  has  here  problems 
which  sociology,  as  such,  as  a  purely  descriptive  and  causal  science, 
does  not  know.  Sociology'  looks  backward  to  discover  the  course  and 
the  laws  of  social  evolution.  Sociology  comes  after  reality,  A 
social  process  must  be  to  a  certain  degree  finished,  before  its  law  can 
be  determined.  We  may  say  of  sociology)',  what  Hegel  has  said 
unjustly  of  philosophy  in  general,  that  the  bird  of  Athene  first  begins 
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its  flight  in  the  twilight,  when  the  labors  and  the  struggles  of  the 
day  are  over.  But  in  ethical  thought  the  goddess  herself  appears  on 
the  field  of  battle.  She  does  not  forget  what  her  bird  has  told  her  of 
the  struggles  and  labors  of  former  times,  but  she  applies  this 
knowledge  in  waging  her  war  with  the  wisdom  which  becomes  her 
divinity. 

Historical  data  are  the  foundation  on  which  ethical  development 
is  based.  But  in  what  manner  and  in  what  direction  is  this  develop- 
ment, this  conscious  continuation  of  history,  to  proceed  ?  That  is  the 
question.  Here  individual  stands  up  against  individual,  individual 
against  society,  society  against  individual,  and  society  against  society. 
We  have  here  all  the  four  sorts  of  war  which  Grotius  long  ago  dis- 
tinguished. Ethical  valuation  must  always  be  the  work  of  indi- 
viduals who  start  from  certain  definite  social  and  mental  presup- 
positions. How,  then,  can  a  universal  ideal  be  formed,  and  how  can 
a  universal  standard  be  set  up?  Here  we  have  the  real  sting  of  the 
ethical  problem.  It  is  the  greatest  war  in  history,  which  here  is 
carried  on  in  the  quiet  world  of  thought.  This  war  has  also  interest 
for  the  sociologist ;  but  he  is  here  only  a  spectator.  The  moral  phi- 
losopher takes  his  place  in  the  battle  itself.  The  sociologist  examines 
what  is  going  on,  and  how  it  is  going  on  ;  but  the  moral  philosopher 
asks  on  which  side  the  highest  value  is  to  be  found,  and  how  he  can 
get  a  standard  to  test  this  value.  The  moral  philosopher  can  as  little 
set  himself  above  sociological  laws  as  the  agriculturalist  can  set  him- 
self above  chemical  laws.  But  as  the  agriculturalist  can  make  use  of 
chemical  laws  in  order  to  make  the  earth  produce  the  profit  he  looks 
for,  so  the  moral  philosopher  asks  how  we  can  make  use  of  the 
sociological  laws  in  order  to  produce  ethically  valuable  results. 

The  independence  of  ethics  manifests  itself  in  the  selection  of  ends 
and  means  within  the  manifold  possibilities  which  sociolog}'  presents. 
The  farther  we  advance  on  our  way  from  sociology  to  ethics,  the 
more  the  field  of  possibilities  becomes  narrowed.  There  are  more 
possibilities  in  the  marble  block  than  the  sculptor  can  actualize. 

The  relation  of  sociology  to  ethics  is  here  again  similar  to  the 
relation  of  psychology  to  ethics.  Psychological  possibilities  present 
to  ethics  the  same  problem  as  was  presented  to  it  by  the  sociological 
possibilities.  In  both  respects  the  great  art  is  to  find  the  differentiat- 
ing principle. 

4.  Not  only  is  there  a  difference  between  sociology  and  ethics, 
but  there  may  be  a  sharp  contrast  between  them,  and  it  is  important 
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to  lay  stress  on  this  contrast  —  the  contrast  between  valuation  on 
the  one  side,  and  description  and  explanation  on  the  other. 

If  we  efface  the  distinction  between  the  sociological  and  the 
ethical  points  of  view,  we  are  led  either  to  regard  the  results  of 
development  as  such  as  ideally  right,  or  to  suppose  that  the  ideally 
right  as  such  must  have  an  existence.  In  the  first  place,  sociology 
masters  ethics ;  in  the  second,  ethics  masters  sociology. 

But  this  contrast  can  be  acknowledged  and  maintained  without 
forgetting  how  intimately  sociology  and  ethics  are  connected.  Soci- 
ology leads  us  on  to  ethics  by  the  application  of  the  comparative 
method.  The  comparison  of  social  forms  or  social  states  naturally 
leads  us  to  characterize  some  as  higher,  others  as  "  lower."  This  is 
a  valuation ;  hence  a  certain  standard  is  necessarily  presupposed. 
We  call  a  form  of  society  higher  than  another,  if  it  more  than  this 
other  makes  it  possible  to  attain  two  ends  at  once,  namely,  the  free 
and  rich  development  of  individual  peculiarities  and  differences,  and 
the  realization  of  unity  and  totality  in  social  life.  From  a  sociologi- 
cal point  of  view,  a  society  is  the  higher,  the  more  different  forms 
and  directions  it  manifests,  if  at  the  same  time  the  society  as  such 
increases  in  solidarity  and  concentration.  In  sociology,  as  in  biology, 
the  standard  is  this:  the  intimate  connection  of  differentiation  and 
concentration. 

This  has  led  to  a  comparison  between  society  and  an  organism, 
and  great  scientific  profit  has  been  expected  from  this  comparison. 

This  analogy  is  certainly  of  great  importance ;  there  is  a  simi- 
larity in  the  standard  presupposed,  when  we  call  organisms  higher 
or  lower.  And  we  may  call  societies  higher  and  lower.  Every 
science  whose  objects  present  both  unity  and  multiplicity  must  in  its 
comparisons  make  use  of  such  a  standard  as  sociology  and  biology 
exhibit.  So  is  it,  for  instance,  also  with  psychology.  We  call  a 
personal  life  "  high  "  if  it  exhibits  at  once  a  richness  of  endeavor, 
emotion,  and  ideas,  and  a  firm  and  concentrated  character ;  we  call  it 
"  low  "  if  it  is  poor  and  incoherent.  The  task  of  biology,  psychology, 
and  sociology  is  only  description  and  explanation  of  facts.  Compari- 
son and  comparative  methods  are  here  only  methodological  means. 
If  comparison  presupposes  a  standard,  and  if  a  standard  can  be  con- 
structed as  an  ideal,  so  that  beings  or  species  are  called  "  higher  "  or 
"  lower  "  according  to  their  relation  to  an  ideal  end,  this  teleological 
manner  of  view  is  only  a  working  hypothesis.  We  shall  understand 
organic,  psychical,  and  social  life  better,  if  we  ask  what  a  perfect 
form  of  life  should  presuppose. 
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But  in  ethics  this  manner  of  view  has  not  merely  methodological 
value.  Here  the  standards  and  the  ideals  have  also  a  positive  and 
practical  significance.  The  most  intimate  connection  between  unity 
and  multiplicity  in  the  life  of  the  single  individual  and  in  the  life  of 
society  is  in  ethics  an  end  which  ought  to  be  reached,  and  it  is  the 
task  of  ethics  to  find  means  and  ways  which  can  make  an  approxima- 
tion to  this  end  possible.  The  highest  aim  of  social  ethics  would  be 
an  empire  of  humanity  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  possible  multi- 
plicity in  the  development  of  personal  life  and,  even  by  this  very 
means,  the  greatest  intimate  union  of  personal  beings.  If  the  single 
individual  in  developing  himself  in  his  own  peculiar  way  gives  the 
best  possible  contribution  to  the  whole  life  of  society,  and  if,  on  the 
other  side,  society  is  organized  in  such  a  manner  that  a  free  and  full 
development  is  possible  for  all  individuals,  then  we  are  approaching 
to  the  ethical  ideal.  Ethical  imperatives  are  only  logical  and  psycho- 
logical consequences  of  the  acknowledgment  of  this  ideal. 

The  so-called  social  problem  is  also  an  ethical  problem,  and  this 
gives  it  its  own  particular  sting.  A  social  problem  arises  when 
multiplicity  —  by  progressing  division  of  labor,  for  instance  —  pre- 
vails in  such  a  degree  that  individuals  are  isolated  and  subjected  to  a 
one-sided  and  mechanical  development,  or  when  concentration  pre- 
vails to  such  a  degree  that  the  free  development  of  individuals  is 
checked.  There  would  not  be  any  sting  in  this  problem,  if  our  ideal 
did  not  claim  that  every  man  shall  be  treated,  not  only  as  a  means,  or 
as  a  part  of  a  machine,  but  also  always  as  an  end  in  himself.  If  this 
ethical  principle  is  not  presupposed,  social  factors  may  certainly  be 
very  interesting  objects  for  science;  but  such  science  will  be  soci- 
olc^y,  not  ethics.  There  may  be  a  great  intellectual  interest  in 
watching  how  inharmonious  states  develop,  and  what  eflFects  they 
produce ;  but  this  interest  is  not  an  ethical  interest,  though  it  may  be 
of  great  importance  from  an  ethical  point  of  view  that  there  is  such 
an  interest. 

5.  I  have  already  said  that  the  difference  between  ethics  and 
sociology  cannot  be  said  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  ethics  has  for  its 
object  the  development  of  single  individuals ;  sociolog}',  that  of 
society.  There  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  individuals  which  may  not  be 
of  interest  for  sociology ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ethics  is  not  only 
individual,  but  also  social.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  point  of 
view  of  ethics  causes  it  to  accentuate,  in  a  higher  degree  than  soci- 
ology has  occasion  to  do,  that  which  is  going  on  in  the  inner  world  of 
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individual  consciousness.  Even  if  a  system  of  ethics  maintains  the 
social  point  of  view,  the  point  of  view  of  society,  or  species,  as  the 
foundation  on  which  it  builds  in  valuing  human  acts  and  institutions, 
it  cannot  forget  that  society  and  species  consist  of  individuals,  and 
that  the  welfare  of  society  or  species  is  the  welfare  of  these  indi- 
viduals. Only  in  the  consciousness  of  individuals  can  the  value  of 
life  be  experienced.  The  concepts  of  society  and  of  species  do  not, 
therefore,  lose  their  importance  in  ethics.  The  importance  of  these 
concepts  is  similar  to  the  importance  of  the  conception  of  potential 
energy  in  physics.  They  can  note  conditions  and  possibilities  for  the 
unfolding  of  human  life  which  are  vaster  and  more  comprehensive 
than  the  horizon  of  any  individual  —  forms  and  germs  of  life  by 
which  many  generations  can  profit.  They  contain  the  heredity  of 
the  past,  organized  results  of  the  experiences  of  former  generations 
—  and  at  the  same  time  dispositions  and  possibilities  for  the  future. 
They  are  that  which  persists  and  continues,  in  opposition  to  the 
shifting  interests  of  single  individuals,  groups,  and  generations. 
These  potential  values  can  be  actualized  only  when  they  are  appro- 
priated and  worked  out  by  particular  individuals. 

Not  all  etliical  theories  g^ve  this  point  of  view  its  full  right.  For 
Hegel  the  main  point  was  what  he  called  "  the  ethical  substance," 
which  works  itself  out  in  the  different  forms  and  stages  of  society, 
most  typically  in  the  state.  In  comparison  with  this  social  substance, 
the  existence  of  the  single  individual  is  indifferent.  The  perfection 
of  the  individuals,  for  Hegel,  is  to  live  and  breathe  in  the  great  whole 
of  society ;  but  for  Hegel  the  essential  in  the  ethical  world  is  some- 
thing which  transcends  the  consciousness  of  any  single  individual. 
Though  Wilhelm  Wundt  accentuates  the  importance  of  individual 
will  more  than  Hegel,  a  similar  view  is  found  in  his  ethics.  For 
Wundt  "  the  total  will,"  die  Gcsammt-Wille,  which  manifests  itself 
in  the  existence  of  society  is  the  mightiest  of  all  facts.  It  is  imperish- 
able, and  it  is  always  right.  The  single  individuals  are  perishable; 
with  all  their  endeavor  and  all  their  capacit\'  for  happiness,  they  are 
only  drops  in  the  ocean ! 

Such  theories  overvalue  potentiality  at  the  expense  of  actuality. 
It  is  true  that  actuality  always  lives  on  potentiality,  and  that  indi- 
viduals live  and  work  in  virtue  of  social  conditions.  But  that 
potentiality  exists  is  known  only  from  the  fact  that  it  can  be  trans- 
formed into  actuality,  and  on  this  depends  its  value.  The  value* Df 
what  Hegel  calls  "  social  substance,"  what  Wundt  calls  "  total  will," 
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consists  in  its  power  to  support  and  nourish  a  rich  personal  life  in 
great  groups  of  individuals,  and  only  through  the  study  of  what  is 
going  on  in  each  group  is  the  construction  of  tliis  concept  possible. 

For  Wundt  and  Hegel  sociology  and  ethics  are  ultimately  iden- 
tical—  a  consequence  of  the  absolute  subordination  of  the  individual 
point  of  view  to  the  social.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Auguste 
Comte  in  the  first  period  of  his  philosophizing.  In  his  Cours  de 
philosophie  positive  he  did  not  regard  ethics  as  an  independent 
science  which  has  its  special  place  in  the  series  of  the  sciences ;  ethi- 
cal ideas  are  here  to  be  found  partly  in  the  biological,  partly  in  the 
sociological,  chapters  of  his  work.  But  later  in  life  Comte  regarded 
ethics  as  an  independent  science,  the  seventh  and  last  in  the  series  of 
the  fundamental  sciences.  The  principle  on  which  Comte  arranged 
the  sciences  in  a  series  was  that  the  following  science  shall  always  be 
more  concrete  in  its  object  and  more  inductive  in  its  method  than 
the  preceding.  When,  then,  in  his  later  work  he  puts  ethics  after 
sociology,  he  presupposes  that  ethics  is  the  more  concrete  and  induct- 
ive science  of  the  two.  Now,  Comte's  reason  for  this  view  is  that  in 
sociology  the  individual  motives  and  tendencies  neutralize  one 
another;  it  is  the  average  results  which  are  of  sociological  impor- 
tance ;  while  in  ethics  the  character  and  the  tendency  of  the  inner  life 
and  the  individual  realities  in  their  multiplicity  have  the  first  place. 

I  do  not  myself  believe  that  Comte  deduced  all  the  consequences 
of  the  position  which  he  finally  assigned  to  ethics,  nor  that  he  gave  a 
complete  concept  of  the  relation  between  the  individual  and  the  social 
points  of  view  in  ethics ;  but  he  points  in  the  right  direction.  It  is 
the  strength,  but  it  is  also  the  weakness,  of  ethics  that  it  is  the  most 
concrete  of  all  sciences.  It  stands  almost  at  the  boundary  between 
science  and  art.  To  conduct  life  ethically  is  the  greatest  of  all  arts. 
And,  like  all  arts,  it  develops  itself  spontaneously.  All  that  theory 
can  do  at  first  is  to  learn  from  this  spontaneous  development,  to  find 
its  moving  forces,  and  to  formulate  the  thoughts  which  it  pre- 
supposes. 

Later  on,  the  art  can  be  exercised  with  greater  consciousness,  and 
there  can  then  be  an  interaction  between  thought  and  life.  And 
such  an  interaction  cannot  be  established  if  ethics  does  not  —  the 
differences  in  point  of  view  notwithstanding  —  remain  in  indebted- 
ness both  to  sociology  and  to  psychology. 
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DISCUSSION 

Mr.  L.  T.  Hobhouse,*  speaking  from  the  chair:  It  may  be  said  that  the 
two  points  of  view  —  the  sociological  and  the  ethical  —  are  fundamentally 
opposed  to  one  another;  that  sociology  has  to  do  with  what  is  and  has  been, 
and  that  ethics  has  to  do  with  what  ought  to  be ;  and  it  does  not  require  much 
experience  of  life  to  know  that  what  ought  to  be  is  very  seldom  the  same  as 
what  is.  But  while  these  things  may  be  very  distinct,  nevertheless  in  the  actual 
treatment  of  the  social  sciences  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  make  that  very 
confusion.  I  take,  for  instance,  the  sad  history  of  economics,  in  which  for 
seventy  years  past  there  has  been  a  constant  question  as  to  how  far  ethical 
questions  ought  to  be  introduced.  And  we  get  constant  protests  from 
economists  who  say  they  are  only  telling  us  what  are  the  consequences  of 
certain  events,  the  effects  produced  by  certain  conditions,  but  they  are  not 
wishing  to  express  any  moral  judgment  on  these  effects.  But  —  such  is  human 
frailty  —  they  have  never  been  able  to  refrain  from  preaching  tacitly,  even  if 
they  were  not  preaching  consciously.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid,  in  the  teaching 
of  a  social  subject,  the  use  of  eulogistic  or  dislogistic  terms.  One  might  take  a 
verj'  simple  instance  from  the  ordinary  usages  of  economists.  You  will  recol- 
lect that  early  economists,  in  explaining  the  genesis  of  interest,  refer  it  to  the 
wages  of  abstinence  which  a  person  received  as  a  reward  for  accumulating  his 
capital.  You  will  see  at  once  that  critics  of  that  view  pounced  upon  the  con- 
ception of  wages  and  abstinence,  and  said  that  you  are  in  effect  giving  a  moral 
justification  for  the  nature  of  interest  which,  according  to  your  own  account, 
should  be  entirely  absent  from  your  mind.  And,  on  the  whole,  I  think  criti- 
cism on  that  point  may  be  justified.  That  illustrates  how  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
from  ethical  judgments  in  dealing  with  sociological  questions.  Surely,  it  is 
far  better  that  we  should  be  conscious  of  this  difficulty  and  take  questions  of 
ethics  into  account  —  instead  of  doing  it  unconsciously  —  and  apportion  to 
them  the  share  which  we  deliberately  judge  they  ought  to  have. 

There  is  a  further  point  —  that  ethics  ought  legitimately  to  come  into 

*  One  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  contemporary  English  philosophy, 
Mr.  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  promises  to  loom  still  larger  in  the  future,  for  he  is  still 
below  middle  age.  His  book,  The  Theory  of  Knowledge,  is  notable  as  the  first 
comprehensive  attempt  to  sum  up  for  English  readers  post-Kantian  episte- 
mological  research  and  discussion,  and  is  probably  the  most  important  English 
book  of  its  kind  since  Mill's  Logic.  His  Mind  in  Evolution  is  a  study  in  com- 
parative human  and  animal  psychology,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  psycho- 
logical prolegomena  to  a  large  treatise  on  ethics  handled  on  the  comparative  and 
evolutionary  method,  which  he  is  about  to  publish.  Mr.  Hobhouse  also  illustrates 
a  certain  English  tradition  of  combining  speculative  with  practical  life,  for  he 
alternates  his  philosophical  with  political  activities.  Formerly  a  Fellow  and  Tutor 
in  an  Oxford  college,  he  has  latterly  taken  some  part  in  practical  politics  on  the 
Liberal  and  anti-imperialistic  side.  He  has  published  two  books  of  political  com- 
plexion. Socialism  and  the  Labor  Movement  and,  quite  recently.  Democracy  and 
Reaction  —  the  latter  being  an  analysis  of  the  reactionary  forces  and  movemeots 
in  social  life,  in  politics,  and  in  philosophy,  during  the  past  two  generations,  and 
more  particularly  during  the  past  decade. 
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sociology  (if  we  treat  sociology  as  an  investigation  into  human  development) 
in  the  form  of  the  supreme  question:  What  is  the  tendency  of  that  develop- 
ment? Are  there  a  lower  and  a  higher  in  it?  Is  evolution  a  process  making 
for  the  betterment,  perfection,  and  happiness  of  mankind,  or  a  mere  grinding 
out  of  the  mechanical  mill  of  existence,  one  no  better  than  another,  the  out- 
come of  blind  forces,  and  destitute  of  any  characteristics  which  can  fill  us 
with  hope  for  the  future  of  society?  That  question  is  always  before  us.  In 
thinking  what  the  standard  of  value  is,  we  must  know  what  we  mean  by 
"  higher  "  and  "  lower,"  and  so  have  a  test  by  which  we  can  differentiate  the 
different  stages  of  evolution.  In  that  sense,  then,  I  fully  agree  with  the  view 
in  Professor  Hoffding's  paper  that  ethics  is  necessary  to  sociology.  I 
equally  agree  with  the  converse  truth,  that  sociology  is  necessary  to  ethics ;  in 
other  words,  that  you  cannot,  as  a  moral  philosopher,  philosophize  in  the  air. 
You  must  know  that  the  things  you  ought  to  do  are  the  things  you  can  do. 
It  is  no  use  telling  people  they  ought  all  to  be  eight  feet  high.  While  you 
might  preach  that  with  great  enthusiasm,  no  one  could  make  himself  one  inch 
the  higher.  Again,  if  we  could  all  run  a  mile  a  minute,  we  could  dispense 
with  motor  cars.  That  is  a  sort  of  ideal,  but  it  has  no  relation  to  ethics, 
because  you  cannot  by  any  teaching  cultivate  yourselves  to  run  a  mile  a 
minute.  These  things  are  obvious.  We  ought,  therefore,  I  think,  not  only 
to  have  the  ordinary  experience  of  our  own  individual  life  to  go  upon  when 
we  think  out  questions  of  value,  but  we  ought  to  have  the  whole  wealth  of 
that  experience  which  sociology  can  lay  before  us.  The  richer  the  experience 
which  the  philosopher  has  before  him,  the  more  likely  are  his  reflections  to 
correspond  to  reality  and  give  actual  results. 

I  gather  that  Professor  Hoffding  would  agree  with  me  that  ethics,  though 
closely  related  to  sociology,  is  nevertheless  independent  of  sociology.  It  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  department  of  that  science;  but  even  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  term  "  science  "  in  ethics,  I  think  some  cavil  might  be  made.  We 
might  treat  ethical  questions  on  scientific  grounds,  but  ethics  I  take  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  philosophy  —  an  inquiry  into  ideals  and  what  ought  to  be.  Such 
an  inquiry  must  have  the  richest  possible  experience  as  its  basis.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  different  in  this  way,  that  the  assumptions  underlying  it  are  the  basis 
of  all  science.  It  is  only  when  these  assumptions  are  tested  that  we  are  able 
to  test  what  is  higher  and  lower. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges  :  *  It  would  seem,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  the  idea  of 
regarding  ethics  separately  from  sociology  would  be  like  an  attempt  to  write 

*  Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Positivist  movement  in  Eng- 
land, and  during  a  long  life  has  been  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  thoughtful  leaders 
and  exponents.  There  is  perhaps  in  England  today  no  man  of  more  encyclopaedic 
learning.  But  Dr.  Bridges'  erudition  differs  from  the  dispersive  scholarship  of 
most  encyclopaedists  in  having  been  acquired  as  parts  of  an  organized  synthesis. 
It  is,  therefore,  essentially  culture  and  not  mere  learning  —  hence  perhaps  an 
explanation  of  his  chief  literary  activities,  which  to  a  large  extent  have  been 
devoted  toward  enlightening  the  public  as  to  the  real  trend  and  significance  of  the 
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a  treatise  on  algebra  in  which  arithmetic  should  have  no  place.  The  two  are 
inseparable.  The  simplest  definition  of  ethics  is:  a  consideration  of  the  way 
in  which  the  individual  reacts  upon  his  social  surroundings.  Every  individual 
finds  existing  around  him  a  social  standard,  which  he  may  either  fall  short  of; 
or  with  which  he  may  accurately  comply;  or  which,  finally,  he  may  surpass. 
In  the  first  case,  he  is  regarded  as  an  average  man,  with  neither  blame  nor 
praise ;  in  the  second,  he  incurs  blame ;  and  in  the  third,  he  will,  ultimately,  be 
regarded  with  praise.  Ethics,  therefore,  presupposes  a  social  organism  by  and 
through  which  the  individual  lives  and  grows ;  on  which  he  acts,  or  may  act, 
beneficially,  adding  something  that  was  not  there  before.  He  has  a  certain 
margin  of  free  action  upon  that  society.  This  is  true  whatever  type  of  social 
life  we  may  choose  to  consider.  Suppose  a  savage  in  the  most  primitive  condi- 
tion ;  or  suppose,  in  the  second  place,  an  inhabitant  of  a  mediaeval  town,  with 
a  city  to  defend,  with  a  guild  to  stand  by,  and  a  church  to  which  he  owes 
obedience ;  or  suppose,  in  the  third  place,  a  member  of  an  ideal  republic,  such 
as  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  as  existing  in  the  future,  living  in  the  time 
when  the  world  will  have  peace.  In  all  these  three  cases  the  standard  of  ethics 
is  widely  diflFerent.  In  each  there  are  definite  rules  of  life;  and  in  each  there 
is  a  free  margin  of  action,  the  domain  of  free  human  conduct,  the  domain  of 
character.  Ethics  therefore  presupposes  sociology.  Side  by  side  with  the 
judgment  of  conduct  must  go  judgment  of  the  social  organism  in  which  con- 
duct takes  place.  There  is  a  correspondence,  though  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
entangle, between  the  ethical  system  and  the  social  system.  The  ethical 
system  of  primitive  man  corresponds  in  its  larger  features  with  the  system  of 
tribal  organization.  The  ethical  system  of  fully  developed  man,  as  we  picture 
him  to  ourselves  in  the  future,  implies  membership  of  a  family,  implies  a  com- 
munity of  families  forming  a  nation,  implies  a  community  of  nations  holding 
peaceful  intercourse  under  the  supreme  community  of  a  progressive  humanity. 
We  best  see  the  connection  between  ethics  and  sociology  by  taking  imperfect 
types  of  sociology,  and  all  types  hitherto  have  been  obviously  imperfect.  So 
long  as  humanity  is  divided  against  itself,  we  have  two  systems  of  contradictory 
ethics  —  ethics  (to  use  Mr.  Spencer's  language)  of  enmity,  and  the  ethics  of 
amity.  From  the  times  of  the  Stoics  and  the  early  Christians  —  that  is,  for 
two  thousand  years  —  we  have  had  these  two  standards  of  right  and  wrong 
before  us.  "  Thou  shalt  hate  thine  enemy ;  "  "  Thou  shalt  love  thine  enemy  "  — 
these  are  the  two  codes :  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  code  taught  to  all 
our  schoolboys  at  public  schools  and  advocated  in  most  of  our  newspapers. 

leading  events  of  the  day  —  a  sort  of  higher  journalism.  His  advocacy  of 
justice  —  economic,  political,  and  social  —  has  been  one  of  the  progressive  forces 
in  English  public  life.  It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Bridges  combines  in  his  personality 
something  of  the  qualities  both  of  Whewell  and  of  Newman,  as  may  be  observed 
in  his  numerous  contributions  to  that  very  remarkable  production  of  the  English 
Positivist  group,  The  New  Calendar  of  Great  Men.  He  has  edited  an  edition  of 
Roger  Bacon's  works,  which  for  the  first  time  presents  them  in  their  pfoper 
totality. 
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This  implies  a  fundamental  imperfection  in  our  sociology.  Tolstoi  accentu- 
ates the  divergence  of  these  two  codes  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  by 
holding  out  as  the  highest  ethical  virtue  the  duty  of  absolutely  refusing  to 
fight  for  your  country.  In  any  case,  this  divergence  of  the  two  standards 
indicates  radical  imperfections  in  our  social  system,  the  gradual  removal  of 
which  would  appear  to  be  the  principal  constituent  of  progress,  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  word.  One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  ethics  would  seem 
to  be  the  concentration  of  such  action  of  the  individual  on  the  society  to  which 
he  belongs  as  shall  tend  to  this  result.  In  other  words,  our  large  department  of 
ethics  would  seem  to  consist  in  efforts  to  bring  about  the  peaceful  intercourse 
of  nations  by  steadfast  resistance  to  what  is  commonly  known  as  imperialism. 

Coming  to  the  concluding  part  of  Professor  Hoffding's  discourse,  I  wish 
to  express  my  concurrence  in  his  view  that  ethics  lies  on  the  borderland 
between  art  and  science.  Each  step  of  ethical  progress  is  a  reaction  of  the 
individual  on  the  social  environment  around  him.  It  implies  a  free,  spon- 
taneous action.  It  implies  something  creative,  something  inspired ;  as  when 
the  Hebrew  prophets  in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ  rose  above  the 
narrow  ritual  of  their  tribal  god  to  a  vision  of  justice  and  pity.  Ethical  inspira- 
tion, as  I  conceive  it,  must  always  be  guided  by  the  laws  of  sociology;  must 
be  in  accordance  with  them;  but  must  always  transcend  them,  just  as  the 
genius  of  the  musical  composer  transcends  the  laws  of  counterpoint,  while 
recognizing  their  validity. 

We  come  here  to  the  region  of  thought  which  sociology  and  ethics  occupy 
in  common :  the  study  of  the  formation  of  character ;  the  inquiry  how  social 
institutions  act  on  the  individual ;  the  whole  department  of  inherited  attributes 
known  to  us  as  "  eugenics ; "  the  whole  business  of  the  education  of  the  man 
or  woman  from  birth,  or  from  before  birth,  till  old  age.  This  is  at  once  the 
highest  branch  of  sociology,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
ethics.  At  any  rate,  it  is  matter  for  scientific  treatment.  When  we  come  to 
the  reaction  of  the  individual  on  society,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  different  region. 
Science  is  not  dumb  here;  but  it  has  less  to  say  to  us  than  imagination 
inspired  by  love.  To  follow  with  due  humility  in  the  track  of  Dante's  pil- 
grimage, we  might  say  that  Virgil  recedes  into  the  background  and  Beatrice 
becomes  the  guide.  Ethics  cannot  dispense  with  science;  it  will  need  it 
more  and  more.  But,  in  its  highest  sense,  the  conduct  of  life  is  not  a  science, 
but  an  art.    It  is  not  a  problem,  but  a  poem. 

Dr.  Westermarck  :  *  If  I  have  anything  to  add  for  my  own  part  to  Pro- 
fessor Hoffding's  paper,  the  reason  is  that  the  terms  "  sociology  "  and  "  ethics  " 

*  Dr.  E.  Westermarck,  author  of  The  History  of  Human  Marriage,  needs  no 
introduction  to  American  students  of  sociology  ;  but  they  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  he  now  holds  an  appointment  in  the  University  of  London  —  the  first 
lectureship  in  sociology  established  in  a  British  university.  Coincidently  with 
the  formation  of  the  Sociological  Society  in  London  in  1903,  one  of  its  founders, 
Mr.  Martin  White,  provided  funds  for  sociological  teaching  in  the  University  of 
London,   and   in   this   connection    Dr.   Westermarck   was   last  year   invited   to   a 
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allow  of  different  interpretations.  Some  writers  apply  the  word  "sociology" 
to  the  widest  generalizations  of  social  phenomena;  whereas,  according  to 
others,  the  scientific  treatment  of  any  social  phenomenon  falls  within  the  scope 
of  sociology.  To  this  latter  opinion  I  thoroughly  subscribe.  I  define  sociology 
as  the  science  of  social  phenomena ;  and  by  a  social  phenomenon  I  understand 
a  mode  of  conduct  which  is  related  to  an  association  of  individuals — either  joint 
acts  of  associates,  or  conduct  toward  an  associate  or  associates.  What,  then, 
is  ethics?  I  believe  that  ethics,  as  a  science,  can  only  be  the  study  of  the 
moral  consciousness  as  a  fact.  Normative  ethics,  which  lays  down  rules  for 
conduct,  is  not  a  science.  The  aim  of  every  science  is  to  discover  some  truth, 
and  an  ethical  norm  can  be  neither  true  nor  false.  It  has  been  said  that  moral 
principles  cannot  be  proved  because  they  are  first  principles,  used  to  demon- 
strate everything  else ;  but  I  believe  that  the  real  cause  for  the  impossibility  of 
proving  moral  principles  is  that  all  ethical  concepts  are  ultimately  based  on 
emotions,  of  either  approval  or  disapproval.  The  concepts  of  wrongness, 
rightness,  duty,  justice,  goodness,  virtue,  merit,  and  so  forth,  refer  to  generali- 
zations of  tendencies  in  certain  phenomena  to  call  forth  a  moral  emotion.  It 
may  be  true  or  not  that  a  given  mode  of  conduct  has  a  tendency  to  evoke  in  us 
a  certain  emotion,  but  the  contents  of  an  emotion  fall  entirely  outside  the 
category  of  truth.  Now,  moral  feelings  and  ideas  express  themselves  through 
the  medium  of  conduct  which  has  reference  to  associates ;  in  other  words,  the 
modes  of  conduct  which  form  the  subject-matter  of  sociology  are  to  a  large 
extent  expressions  of  feelings  and  ideas  which  form  the  subject-matter  of 
scientific  ethics.  The  science  of  ethics  is  therefore  practically  a  part  of 
sociology.  It  deals  with  the  feelings  and  ideas  underlying  certain  modes  of 
conduct,  while  sociology  deals  with  the  modes  of  conduct  which  spring  from 
those  feelings  and  ideas.  The  relation  between  sociology  and  normative 
ethics  is,  of  course,  a  very  different  one.  As  normative  ethics  is  no  science  at 
all,  it  cannot  form  part  of  sociology,  which  is  a  science.  However,  in  laying 
down  its  rules  for  conduct,  normative  ethics  must  consider  the  results  at 
which  sociology  has  arrived;  but  this  point  has  already  been  so  admirably 
treated  by  Professor  Hofifding  that  I  have  nothing  to  add.  AnWher  question 
is  how  far  normative  ethics  should  exercise  an  influence  on  sociology.  I 
think  that  this  influence  ought  to  be  as  small  as  possible.  The  sociologist  must 
never  forget  that  his  business  is,  not  to  pass  moral  judgments  on  social  facts, 
but  to  study  those  facts  as  they  are. 

Professor  Hoffding,  in  replying:  It  is  a  very  difficult  question,  that  of 
the  relation  between  sociology  and  ethics.  It  is  many-sided.  It  is  not  quite 
easy  to  find  a  rather  short  expression  to  characterize  it. 

lectureship  in  "  The  Comparative  Study  of  Social  Institutions."  Dr.  Wester- 
marck  has  almost  ready  for  publication  a  work  on  comparative  ethics,  for  which 
he  has  been  preparing  and  accumulating  material  for  more  than  half  a  generation. 
Hit  preliminary  research  includes  several  years'  travel  and  investigation  among 
the  Arab  tribes  of  Morocco. 
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Among  the  remarks  put  forth  here,  there  is  one  which  I  regard  as  a  most 
important  one.  It  is  the  question  of  ethics  as  a  science.  It  came  from  the 
chairman  in  this  form :  "  Is  ethics  philosophy  or  science  ? "  It  was  emphasized 
in  Dr.  Westermarck's  remarks.  He  would  conceive  ethics  only  as  a  depart- 
ment of  sociology.  I  have  not  in  my  paper  given  my  whole  conception  of 
ethical  principles,  or  a  scientific  foundation  for  them.  We  have  no  one 
ethical  system  to  which  we  can  refer  and  say:  "This  is  true  ethics,"  or, 
*'  Those  acts  are  not  ethical."  We  have  no  science  of  ethics  in  the  same  sense 
as  we  have  a  science  of  mathematics  or  physics.  There  are  still  discussions 
going  on  as  to  how  we  come  to  the  first  principles  in  ethics.  Dr.  Westerraarck 
said  that  all  science  is  about  facts,  about  something  which  exists  and  which 
we  try  to  describe  and  explain ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  there  should  be  anything 
unscientific  in  an  essay  to  develop  the  sequences  of  certain  ideals,  or  aims,  or 
motives,  when  these  ideals,  or  aims,  or  motives  are  psychological  and  historical 
realities.  That  there  are  different  ideals  and  aims  at  work  is  a  difficulty,  not 
only  for  my  view,  but  also  for  Dr.  Westermarck's.  I  should  think  that  Dr. 
Westermarck  would  find  himself  in  some  difficulty  if  he  says :  "  This  is  a 
moral  consciousness."  There  are  many  moral  consciousnesses  at  different  and 
at  the  same  time.  In  our  own  time  there  are  very  different  and  opposing  moral 
consciousnesses.  We  have  an  example  in  the  differences  between  Tolstoi  and 
his  antagonists.  Can  a  sociologist  take  one  single  form,  one  special  determined 
form,  and  say  that  this  is  the  true  moral  consciousness?  Here  the  problem 
conies  again.  It  is  not  to  be  put  aside,  and  on  this  point  there  will  always  be 
a  certain  independence  for  ethics. 

One  of  the  speakers  raised  a  question  about  teleology,  which,  so  far  as  I 
understood  it,  was  this :  How  can  we  say  that  the  teleological  point  of  view 
has  another  importance  in  ethics  than  in  sociology?  I  touched  on  the  point 
in  my  paper,  because  it  is  a  way  of  casting  light  on  the  relation  between  soci- 
ology and  ethics.  Sociology  is  a  science  which  only  describes  and  explains 
facts.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  follow  the  same  methods  as  natural  science,  and 
sociology,  as  such,  cannot  know  anything  about  aims,  and  ends,  and  ideals.  If 
a  sociologist  makes  use  of  an  end,  or  an  aim,  he  does  so  only  methodologically. 
If  the  biologist  supposes  that  there  are  certain  aims  which  an  organism  shall 
serve,  that  is  a  method  for  scientific  study;  but  biology  cannot  tell  us  why 
organisms  are  in  the  world.  In  ethics  we  begin  with  aims  and  ends  as  psy- 
chological realities.  There  are  aims  after  which  we  are  striving;  and  if  in 
their  pursuit  we  attain  a  certain  knowledge  of  means  and  ways,  we  cannot, 
without  contradicting  ourselves,  abstain  from  following  the  rules  of  action  in 
doing,  thinking,  and  feeling,  which  are  consequences  of  this  knowledge. 
Socrates,  the  founder  of  ethics,  applied  this  method. 
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Die  deutschen  St'ddte:  Geschildert  nach  den  Ergebnissen  der 
ersten  deutschen  Stddteausstellung  zu  Dresden,  ipo^.  Edited 
by  Dr.  jur.  et  phil.  Robert  Wuttke,  Professor  at  the 
Dresden  Institute  of  Technology.  Vol.  I,  Text,  pp.  xliv  + 
892  (royal  8vo) ;  Vol.  II,  Illustrations,  pp.  viii  +  455  (827 
plates,  large  4to).  Leipzig:  Friedrich  Brandstetter,  1904. 
Mk.  30. 

This  book  is  a  compilation  of  studies  made  at  the  municipal 
exposition  held  at  Dresden  in  1903,  by  specialists  in  the  several 
departments  included.  Recognizing  the  great  value  of  the  First 
German  Municipal  Exposition,  and  knowing  that  much  of  the 
material  there  exhibited  would  become  inaccessible,  or  nearly  so,  at 
the  end  of  the  exposition,  the  directors  encouraged  this  work  from 
the  beginning.  They  also  devoted  a  considerable  sum  toward  the 
cost  of  publication.  The  exposition  presented  the  acme  of  municipal 
attainment  in  Germany,  and  these  studies  give  us  the  best  discussion 
that  we  have  had  of  municipal  conditions  in  that  country. 

The  field  covered  is  so  large  and  varied  that  it  would  be  beyond 
the  power  of  one  person  to  investigate  thoroughly  all  of  the  numer- 
ous departments.  The  editor,  therefore,  wisely  decided  to  give  full 
charge  of  each  department  to  some  man  especially  competent  to  dis- 
cuss it.  The  treatment  of  each  subject  has  been  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  man  writing  it,  so  one  need  not  look  for  relative  values. 
What  is  hereby  lost  in  sequence  and  unity  is,  however,  counter- 
balanced by  a  gain  in  accuracy  and  adequacy. 

Some  of  the  material  is  historical,  but  the  major  part  is  of  present, 
practical  value ;  for  the  cities  of  Germany  have  had  a  better  organized 
governmental  machinery  than  have  those  of  almost  any  other  country, 
and  they  have  gone  into  the  study  of  their  problems  systematically. 

Professor  Wuttke  g^ves  a  short  historical  sketch  of  municipal 
progress  in  Germany,  leading  up  to  an  account  of  the  exposition 
which  presented  a  picture  of  the  last  three  decades  of  advance. 

Dr.  Kuhfahl  treats  of  municipal  government  and  administrarfon, 
showing  the  variations  in  the  several  German  states.     He  includes 
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the  point,  omitted  by  most  American  writers  on  this  topic,  that  there 
is  some  rivalry,  and  even  friction,  between  the  council  and  magis- 
trates, and  that  politics  does  sometimes  play  its  part. 

According  to  Professor  Gurlitt,  city-building  was  first  developed 
in  emulation  of  foreign  progress,  but  was  later  adapted  to  German 
requirements.  Typical  examples  of  changes  made  in  old  city  plans, 
as  well  as  many  new  plans,  are  used  to  illustrate  the  principles  set 
forth. 

Professor  Schumacher  traces  the  architectural  development  of  the 
cities  after  a  long  period  of  unproductiveness.  He  shows  the  attitude 
of  the  municipal  officials  toward  architecture  and  its  effect  upon  the 
city,  through  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  the  preservation  of  the 
historic  character  of  the  city  —  by  protecting  its  old  buildings  and, 
in  some  cases,  by  making  modern  buildings  conform  in  style  to  this 
older  architecture  —  and  through  the  regulations  and  restrictions  of 
the  building  department.  This  monograph  shows  that  the  author 
maintains  a  very  sane  attitude  toward  style,  character,  and  utility  in 
architecture. 

Oberbaukommissar  Gruner  refers  to  the  city  plan  as  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  Baupolizei,  though  not  always  in  its 
hands.  Then  he  turns  to  a  discussion  of  the  duties  more  naturally 
connected  with  the  department:  care  of  the  security  of  buildings 
erected  or  in  process  of  erection,  including  sanitary  conditions  and 
fire-resisting  properties,  and  the  many  other  building  regulations 
which,  in  German  cities,  are  formulated  and  enforced. 

Herr  von  Welck,  after  giving  the  results  of  a  study  of  housing 
statistics,  divides  the  subject  of  housing  into  two  parts :  the  care  of 
dwelling-houses  —  keeping  them  clean,  repaired,  and  free  from  over- 
crowding —  and  the  building  of  new  dwellings  by  the  municipalities 
or  by  building  societies,  with  such  aid  from  the  municipalities  as 
grants  of  land,  relief  from  taxation,  etc. 

Dr.  von  Seidlitz  has  an  article  on  the  art  of  the  exposition,  the 
models,  mayors'  chairs,  and  the  like.  He  turns  also  to  a  slight  dis- 
cussion of  architecture  as  suggested  by  the  models,  plans,  paintings, 
and  photographs  exhibited  at  Dresden.  The  treatment  of  archi- 
tecture is,  however,  not  nearly  so  good  as  is  Professor  Schumacher's. 

Under  "  Gartenanlagen  "  Bertram  treats  of  trees  in  streets  and 
squares,  parks,  general  gardening,  and  landscape  gardening  in  the 
cities.  It  is  the  modem,  closely  built,  industrial  centers  that  first  feel 
the  need  of  municipal  activities  in  this  field.    The  author  sketches  the 
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growth  of  the  art  of  gardening,  especially  as  developed  by  the  muni- 
cipalities ;  and  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  organization  of  the 
gardening  department  and  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  methods 
employed  in  the  work. 

Municipal  public-service  industries  were  represented  by  only  three 
or  four  examples  at  the  exposition.  These  are  sufficient  basis,  how- 
ever, for  Dr.  Wiedefeldt  to  give  a  good  presentation  of  the  German 
attitude  toward  municipalization,  which  because  of  peculiarities  in 
German  municipal  government  differs  from  the  attitude  of  any  other 
country. 

Gas-works  are  sometimes  municipalized,  but  often  are  in  private 
hands;  so  a  searching  study  of  the  subject  is  not  included  in  the 
monograph  just  mentioned,  but  is  left  to  Oberingenieur  Hoffner. 
His  treatment  of  gas-works  is  technical,  but  it  attracts  one  because  it 
is  so  evidently  the  work  of  a  competent  man.  The  author  begins  with 
a  history  of  the  development  of  gas  lighting  and  covers  the  whole 
field,  including  the  newest  means  of  city  lighting. 

Professor  Kiibler  treats  similarly  of  electricity  in  the  cities.  This 
study  is  of  especial  interest,  perhaps,  because  of  the  position  the 
Germans  have  held  in  the  field  of  electricity,  and  because  the  author 
is  a  professor  at  the  Dresden  Institute  of  Technology. 

Although  the  water-works  exhibit  at  Dresden  was  very  interest- 
ing, it  was  by  no  means  complete,  according  to  Oberingenieur  Grahn. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  paper,  therefore,  he  presents  a  carefully 
planned  account  of  German  water-works  in  general;  and  in  the 
second  part  he  discusses  the  exhibit. 

The  centralization  and  municipalization  of  the  meat  supply  fur- 
nish the  material  of  Dr.  Edelmann's  paper.  The  history  of  the  move- 
ment toward  municipalization ;  the  administration  of  the  cattle 
markets  and  slaughter-houses ;  plans  and  equipment  of  the  same, 
including  the  water  supply,  drainage  system,  etc. ;  inspection  of 
cattle  and  meat  inspection  —  these  are  some  of  the  points  included. 
A  striking  feature  is  furnished  by  the  establishments  for  slaughtering 
dc^s  and  horses  for  the  meat  market,  to  be  found  in  Breslau,  Chem- 
nitz, Munich,  Oflfenbach,  Plauen,  Solingen,  Stolp,  and  elsewhere. 

The  demands  of  traffic  and  hygiene  made  necessary  the  develop- 
ment of  the  department  of  public  works,  says  Oberbaurat  Klette,  in 
giving  an  historical  sketch  of  Tiefbau.  This  covers  a  very  large 
and  extremely  important  field:  paving,  drainage,  sewerage,  sewage 
disposal,  harbors  and  docks,  etc.  The  subject  is  itself  of  vital  impor- 
tance and  is  competently  presented. 
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It  seems  strange  that  the  subject  of  bridges  should  receive  special 
treatment  in  an  article  over  twenty-five  pages  in  length.  It  should 
surely  have  been  incorporated  into  one  of  the  other  divisions  —  as, 
indeed,  architecture  would  more  properly  have  been  included  in  the 
discussion  of  municipal  art.  There  is,  however,  a  well-defined  plan 
which  is  followed,  and,  aside  from  the  criticism  just  suggested,  the 
subject  is  well  treated. 

Cleanliness,  drainage,  removal  of  waste,  supply  of  pure  water, 
etc,  form  the  basis  of  public  health  promotion,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Nowack.  He  lays  stress  upon  cleanliness,  not  only  of  the  per- 
son, but  of  the  clothing,  the  dwelling,  foods,  etc.  He  shows  that  the 
emphasis  laid  upon  hygienic  measures  by  the  municipal  authorities 
has  served  to  reduce  the  death-rate  of  cities  below  that  of  the  country. 
He  implies  that  the  next  step  in  furthering  the  health  of  the  cities  is 
to  promote  hygienic  measures  in  the  country.  By  thus  working  for 
the  general  public  health  all  concerned  will  be  benefited,  because  the 
unsanitary  district,  whether  in  the  city  or  in  the  country,  is  a  possible 
source  of  danger  for  all  who  come  to  it  or  who  use  its  products. 

A  separate  section  is  devoted  to  a  paper  on  the  sanitary  police,  by 
Dr.  Flinzer.  This  department  has  charge  of  the  promotion  and  main- 
tenance of  sanitary  conditions,  and  the  prevention  and  removal  of 
anything  producing  unhealthful  conditions.  The  water  supply,  for 
example,  is  in  their  hands.  They  have  charge  of  sewerage,  the 
removal  of  oflFal,  and  the  like.  Smoke  prevention  is  also  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  sanitary  police,  as  are  street-cleaning,  garbage  collection, 
inspection  of  dwellings,  care  of  contagious  diseases,  inspection  of 
foods  —  including  milk,  meat,  fish  —  and  other  measures  for  promot- 
ing the  public  health. 

A  study  of  hospitals,  most  praiseworthy  for  its  carefulness  and 
thoroughness,  is  given  by  Dr.  Schmaltz. 

Herr  Lingner  presents  a  monograph  upon  the  special  exhibit 
which  was  prepared  under  his  direction :  "  Volkskrankheiten  und 
ihre  Bekampfung."  The  exhibit  was  of  an  essentially  popular  nature, 
rather  than  of  municipal  or  technical  interest.  The  result  aimed  at 
was  the  education  of  the  common  people  regarding  the  most  prevalent 
diseases  as  an  aid  to  hygienic  and  sanitary  progress. 

The  "  Samariter  "  who  have  voluntary  associations  for  rendering 
aid  to  the  injured  also  had  a  special  exhibit,  and  Dr.  Menzel  has 
a  paper  devoted  to  a  study  of  their  organization  and  methods  of  work. 

The  important  position  of  education  as  a  basis  for  all  advance, 
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whether  social,  commercial,  or  political,  is  recognized  by  the  Ger- 
mans. Dr.  Lyon's  excellent  study  of  "  General  Education "  is, 
however,  confined  to  the  public  school  system,  omitting  art  galleries, 
museums,  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  and  other  means  of  adult 
education. 

Trade  schools  and  commercial  schools  are  given  a  separate  sec- 
tion in  the  care  of  Gewerbeschuldirector  Kuhnow.  They  are,  pos- 
sibly, sufficiently  separate  in  administration  and  purpose  from  the 
regular  schools  to  warrant  the  prominence  thus  given  them.  They 
are  undoubtedly  important  enough  to  deserve  special  treatment. 

Public  charities  have  been  so  long  well  administered  in  Germany 
that  Dr.  Bohmert's  paper  is  sure  to  arouse  general  interest.  The 
broad  development  of  the  work  and  the  more  or  less  "  paternal " 
attitude  of  the  government,  whether  state  or  municipal,  necessitate 
inclusion  of  a  very  large  field  in  this  discussion.  In  order  to  cover 
the  ground,  the  author  has  been  compelled  to  pass  over  many  impor- 
tant subjects  with  little  more  than  mere  mention,  though  he  presents 
the  salient  points  of  most  of  them  and  discusses  a  few  of  the  very 
important.  It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  second  part  of  this 
paper,  devoted  to  public  welfare,  includes  municipal  employment 
bureaus,  reading-rooms,  libraries,  domestic-science  instruction  (in 
the  schools),  etc. 

Dr.  Koch  deals  with  the  subject  of  finances  and  the  city  debt,  as 
affected  by  the  many  undertakings  of  the  municipalities  —  some 
income-producing,  some  not  profit-bearing.  This  subject  is  impor- 
tant and  worth  study  because  of  the  great  activity  of  the  German 
municipalities  in  charitable,  communal  improvements  as  well  as  in 
paying  enterprises.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  a  municipality 
finances  these  various  undertakings,  and  Dr.  Koch  has  written  a  very 
competent  paper. 

The  space  devoted  to  public  savings-banks  and  pawn-shops 
would  make  one  think  this  one  of  the  most  important  activities  of 
the  municipalities ;  but,  as  stated  before,  each  author  has  been  left 
to  his  own  devices,  so  one  must  not  expect  relative  emphasis.  The 
writer.  Dr.  Ritthausen,  is  director  of  the  Dresden  municipal  savings- 
bank,  and  his  statements  may  therefore  be  taken  as  authoritative. 

The  police  are  under  direct  state  control,  but,  because  of  their 
close  connection  with  the  cities,  and  because  many  of  their  functions 
are  the  direct  outcome  of  city  conditions,  there  is  some  propriety  ih 
including  the  paper  by  Dr.  Weingart  in  a  work  on  the  German  cities. 
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One  of  the  interesting  subjects  discussed  by  Dr.  Weingart  is  the 
dactyloscopic,  or  finger-print,  system  of  identification  of  criminals. 
This  system  was  first  introduced  into  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
in  1901.  Dresden  has  recently  adopted  it,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
author  that  its  great  advantages  over  the  Bertillon  system  will  soon 
relegate  the  latter  to  a  secondary  or  merely  auxiliary  position. 

The  development  of  the  fire  department  and  a  discussion  of  its 
present  position,  as  shown  by  the  municipal  exposition,  are  given  by 
Brandmeister  Mittmann. 

A  valuable  discussion  of  the  bookkeeping  necessary  for  a  munici- 
pality which  undertakes  large  business  enterprises,  by  Dr.  Kuhfahl, 
follows. 

The  presentation  of  methods  and  data  of  the  statistical  depart- 
ments, by  Dr.  Seutemann,  shows  the  importance  of  such  departments 
in  municipal  administration.  The  treatment  is  hardly  adequate  in  all 
points,  though  the  article  is  suggestive. 

The  second  volume  is  a  worthy  supplement  to  the  first,  containing 
over  eight  hundred  reproductions  of  views,  plans,  sketches,  diagrams, 
and  statistical  tables  and  charts  from  the  exposition  —  the  major  part 
of  them  being  published  here  for  the  first  time. 

Several  studies  of  German  municipal  conditions  have  appeared  in 
this  country  —  some  more  carefully  prepared  than  others ;  but  here 
we  have  an  authoritative  work  by  trained  men  who  are  students  of 
the  practical  aflfairs  of  city  government  and  all  that  pertains  thereto. 
Each,  dealing  with  his  own  department,  gives  us  a  presentation  of 
German  problems  and  of  the  German  way  of  dealing  with  them. 
The  Dresden  exposition  gave  these  specialists  an  unexcelled  oppor- 
tunity to  make  comparative  studies  of  material  which  up  to  that  time 
was  inaccessible  or  nearly  so. 

The  book  is  by  no  means  ephemeral  because  it  commemorates  an 
exposition,  for  it  deals  with  specific,  living,  important  problems. 

Howard  Woodhead. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


Psychology:  An  Introductory  Study  of  the  Structure  and  Func- 
tion of  Human  Consciousness.  By  James  Rowland 
Angell,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1904. 
Pp.  vii  +  402.  $1.50. 
The  book  under  consideration  is  one  which  fills  a  very  genuine 

and  widely  felt  need  in  the  psychological  world.    Its  g^eat  merit  can 
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be  stated  in  a  word.  It  is  a  treatise  sufficiently  elementary  to  be 
used  as  a  textbook  for  an  introductory  class,  which  succeeds  in 
co-ordinating  the  outcome  of  the  analysis  of  the  content  of  conscious- 
ness with  the  functional  interpretaion  of  those  contents  which  alone 
can  give  them  rational  organization  and  meaning.  The  failure  of 
previous  textbooks  to  accomplish  this  end  satisfactorily  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  transitional  stage  of  the  subject  itself.  The  stress 
of  psychological  activity,  and  the  most  striking  and  definite  results 
obtained  up  to  within  a  very  recent  period,  have  been  in  the  realm  of 
the  analysis  of  the  content  of  consciousness.  So  true  is  this  that 
there  is  in  many  quarters  a  tendency  to  regard  a  complete  statement 
of  content  as  the  only  goal  of  psychology.  It  is  only  with  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  conception  of  evolution,  involving,  as  it  does, 
the  idea  of  a  human  individual  as  an  organism  in  vital  relationship 
with  its  environment,  that  the  necessity  for  interpreting  the  products 
of  psychological  analysis  in  the  light  of  the  functions  of  the  organism 
in  which  they  play  a  part  has  been  generally  recognized.  The  text- 
books, representing,  as  they  do,  the  best-established  and  most  thor- 
oughly organized  phases  of  the  subject,  have  laid  so  much  stress  on 
content  analysis,  especially  in  the  field  of  cognition,  where  it  has 
been  most  complete,  that  the  occasional  suggestions  of  a  functional 
standpoint  have  left  the  poor  beginner  wondering  what  possible 
connection  there  could  be  between  such  facts  as  sensation,  percep- 
tion, memory,  or  imagination,  and  the  notion  of  an  organism  adapt- 
ing itself  to  an  environment.  It  is  exactly  this  connection  which  the 
present  textbook  makes.  The  fortunate  student  of  the  future  who  is 
brought  up  on  it  will  end  his  introductory  work  with  a  unified  view 
of  the  structure  and  function  of  consciousness  which  has  come  to 
most  of  the  previous  generation  only  after  a  considerable  period  of 
additional  work.  Even  an  instructor  who  appreciates  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  the  functional  point  of  view,  and  endeavors  to 
impart  it  to  his  class,  finds  himself  very  much  hampered  by  being 
obliged  to  use  a  textbook  based  chiefly  on  a  content  analysis. 

In  his  preface  the  author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  both 
James  and  Dewey.  The  influence  of  Dewey  is  most  evident  in  the 
general  standpoint,  and  that  of  James  in  many  of  the  details  of 
treatment  In  comparison  with  James's  classic  textbook,  it  has, 
however,  two  advantages  —  in  its  completeness  and  in  its  systematic 
unity.  The  aflFective  processes,  which  James  nowhere  mentions,  herti 
receive  due  treatment,  and  many  minor  omissions  in  the  older  text- 
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book  are  filled  in.  It  produces  nothing  of  the  impression  which  even 
those  of  us  who  are  ardent  admirers  of  James  must  deplore,  that 
each  chapter  is  a  treatise  upon  a  separate  subject  only  distantly  related 
to  the  others.  The  unity  of  all  conscious  processes  is  made  a  central 
idea  in  the  treatment  of  each  one. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  not  new,  but  it  is  one  which  is  well 
adapted  to  bring  out  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  written.  The 
first  two  chapters,  on  the  "  Problems  and  Methods  of  Psychology  " 
and  on  "  The  Psycho-physical  Organism  and  the  Nervous  System," 
are  introductory.  The  main  subdivisions  of  the  subject-matter  proper 
are  as  follows:  chaps.  3  and  4  contain  a  general  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  consciousness  and  its  relation  to  neural  action ;  chaps.  5-12 
deal  with  cognitive  processes ;  chaps.  13  and  14  have  to  do  with  the 
affective  aspect  of  consciousness ;  chaps.  15-22  are  concerned  with 
the  conative  aspect,  including  emotion ;  and  the  final  chapter,  23,  is  a 
discussion  of  the  self.  A  definite  order  of  presentation  is  followed  in 
each  chapter.    It  may  be  stated  in  the  author's  own  words  thus : 

We  have  made  it  a  general  practice  to  begin  our  study  of  a  given  mental 
process  by  analyzing  its  more  conspicuous  and  characteristic  features,  and  then, 
with  this  as  a  starting-point,  we  have  turned  back  to  trace,  wherever  we  could, 
the  genesis  and  function  of  the  process  in  the  individual,  or  in  the  race 
(p.  340). 

The  fundamental  point  of  view,  which  is  consistently  elaborated 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  book,  is  simply  and  clearly  stated  in  the 
first  two  chapters  of  the  Psychology  proper,  chap.  3  on  the  "  General 
Relations  of  Consciousness  to  Neural  Action,"  and  chap.  4  on 
"Attention,  Discrimination,  and  Association."  It  is  in  brief  as 
follows  :  Consciousness  is  the  device  by  means  of  which  the  organism 
is  able  to  bring  about  new  co-ordinations  whenever  the  old  ones 
become  inadequate.  In  so  far  as  adaptations  are  perfect,  they  involve 
no  consciousness,  but  are  purely  automatic  or  reflex  acts.  In  any 
given  situation  involving  consciousness  there  are  certain  forms  of 
reaction  (at  the  outset  merely  the  inherited  ones)  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear,  but  they  need  reorganization  in  order  to  fulfil  suc- 
cessfully the  demand  made  upon  the  organism.  It  is  at  the  point 
where  the  organized  reactions  fail  and  need  modification  that  con- 
sciousness appears.  Its  nature  is  determined  by  the  sort  of  obstacle 
to  be  overcome.  The  first  of  the  two  chapters  under  discussion  deals 
with  habit,  or  the  organized  aspect  of  adaptation,  while  the  second 
is  concerned  with  the  attentive,  or  organizing  side. 
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The  point  which  calls  for  special  mention  in  the  author's  excellent 
treatment  of  habit  is  the  very  clear  and  simple  exposition  of  the  nature 
of  the  process  by  which  the  successful  portion  of  the  more  or  less 
random  reaction  to  a  stimulus  which  always  characterizes  the  early 
stages  of  the  formation  of  a  habit,  gets  selected  and  impressed  upon 
the  organism,  while  the  nonessential  portions  gradually  disappear. 
His  statement  of  it  is  that  the  successful  movement  is  the  one 
which  reinforces  the  stimulus  which  is  absorbing  attention.  This 
reinforcement  in  turn  maintains  the  movement.  The  two  experi- 
ences thus  stand  out  more  vividly  in  consciousness  than  any  of  the 
accompanying  ones,  and  in  this  way  become  associated.  The  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  superfluous  movements  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that,  as  the  new  pathway  becomes  firmly  established,  it  is 
increasingly  able  to  carry  off  all  the  nervous  discharge  occasioned 
by  the  stimulus.  This  theory  is  a  very  decided  advance  over  the 
vague  formula  that  the  pleasure  of  the  successful  reaction  serves  to 
stamp  it  into  the  nervous  system.  Baldwin  almost  hits  this  formula- 
tion in  his  Mental  Development,  but  fails  to  mention  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  vividness  of  the  two  experiences  which  accounts  for  their 
association. 

The  chapter  on  attention  seems  to  the  reviewer  one  of  the  most 
admirable,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important,  in  the  book. 
"  Attention  "  is  defined  as  merely  a  name  for  the  operation  of  the 
central  and  most  active  portion  of  the  field  of  consciousness.  The 
point  in  the  adaptation  at  which  most  activity  of  consciousness  is 
centered  is  always  the  point  of  greatest  stress  and  failure  in  the 
adaptation.  The  various  problems  with  regard  to  attention  are 
taken  up  in  turn,  and  discussed  in  the  light  of  its  functional  signifi- 
cance. Its  teleologfical  nature  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  always 
occurs  as  a  means  to  accomplishing  some  given  end  for  the  organ- 
ism. The  author's  analysis  of  attention  resolves  it  into  the  three 
forms  recognized  by  Stout  —  voluntary,  involuntary,  and  non- 
voluntary or  spontaneous.  Like  Stout,  he  rejects  the  misleading 
term  "  passive  attention  "  on  the  ground  that  all  attention  is  essen- 
tially active.  His  important  addition  to  Stout's  treatment  of  the 
topic  consists  in  his  functional  explanation  of  the  three  forms  of 
attention.  Spontaneous  attention  is  fundamental  and  represents  the 
inherited  reactions  of  early  infancy  and  the  effortless  acts  of  atten- 
tion throughout  life.  Both  voluntary  and  involuntary  attention 
involve  the  presence  of  an  intention  to  attend,  and  imply  previous 
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experience.  Involuntary  attention  is  merely  the  case  in  which  the 
deeply  rooted  primitive  forms  of  reaction  assert  themselves  in  spite 
of  the  presence  of  later  acquired  tendencies.  The  brief  duration  of 
attention  has  its  functional  significance  in  the  fact  that  attention  is 
the  conscious  phase  of  some  particular  adaptation  which  as  a  single 
act  could  last  but  a  short  time.  Since  only  one  situation  at  a  time 
can  be  dealt  with,  attention  must  be  a  unified  function.  Genuine 
distribution  is  impossible,  but  the  situation  may  be  a  complex  one, 
involving  a  complex  state  of  consciousness.  Finally,  the  intimate 
relation  between  attention  and  the  processes  of  discrimination  and 
association  is  brought  out  by  showing  that  they  are  merely  the 
analytic  and  synthetic  phases  of  the  act  of  attention. 

The  treatment  of  cognition  begins  with  sensations,  including  a 
description  of  the  sense-organs,  and  then  passes  on  to  discuss  per- 
ception in  general,  perceptions  of  time  and  space,  imagination,  mem- 
ory, conception,  and  reasoning.  The  separate  treatment  usually 
accorded  to  association  in  this  connection  is  omitted,  because  associa- 
tion itself  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  aspects  of  attention,  while  its 
results  are  merely  neural  habit.  Its  function  is  explained  in  con- 
nection with  each  of  the  cognitive  processes  in  which  it  plays  a  part. 
The  distinctive  feature  in  these  chapters  is  found  in  the  application 
of  the  functional  standpoint  from  which  the  book  is  written  to  each 
of  the  forms  of  cognition.  While  the  purely  content  analysis  is  not 
in  the  least  neglected,  there  is  in  addition  a  functional  explanation 
in  terms  of  the  particular  sort  of  need  on  the  part  of  the  organism 
which  called  each  form  into  existence.  The  chapters  on  conception 
and  reasoning  go  more  deeply  into  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  the 
judgment,  and  its  relation  to  conception  and  to  inductive  and  deduct- 
ive inference,  than  is  usual  in  an  introductory  textbook.  While  these 
portions  would  doubtless  be  somewhat  difficult  for  the  beginner,  they 
form  a  valuable  introduction  to  the  problems  of  logic. 

The  discussion  of  the  affective  processes  is  becomingly  conserva- 
tive, in  view  of  the  chaotic  condition  still  existing  in  the  psychologi- 
cal formulations  of  affection.  The  view  presented  is  the  one  which 
has  the  largest  following  at  present:  that  affection  is  a  content 
element  of  consciousness  having  but  two  qualities,  agreeableness  and 
disagreeableness.  There  is,  however,  no  dogmatizing  on  the  subject. 
The  author  frankly  states  that  he  is  following  "  the  indication  of  the 
facts  best  established  today,  with  a  mental  willingness  to  rehabilitate 
the  conception  whenever  it  may  become  conclusively  inadequate" 
(p.  260). 
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The  first  three  chapters  of  the  section  on  conation  deal  with 
reflex,  instinctive,  and  automatic  acts ;  the  next  two,  with  emotion ; 
and  the  last  three,  with  volitional  action.  The  emotions  are  included 
in  this  section,  rather  than  in  the  preceding  one  on  affective  processes, 
because  the  author  adopts  a  modified  version  of  the  James-Lange 
theory  of  the  emotions,  and  is  therefore  logically  forced  to  deal  with 
the  simpler  forms  of  action  before  discussing  emotion.  The  treatment 
of  the  emotions  does  justice  to  their  affective  aspect,  and  further 
modifies  James's  formulation  by  adopting  Dewey's  view  that  emotion 
is  constituted,  not  by  a  mere  instinctive  reaction  which  is  felt,  but 
by  the  conflict  between  two  or  more  possible  instinctive  reactions. 
The  sketch  of  the  development  of  volition  is  exceedingly  clear  and 
convincing,  and  serves  to  emphasize  the  unity  of  conscious  processes 
with  reference  to  activity.  The  experience  of  effort  is  explained  as 
an  emotion,  rather  than  as  a  psychic  force,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
will  is  made  to  depend  not  upon  the  amount  of  effort  which  may  be 
exerted  in  any  given  case,  but  on  the  successful  co-ordination  of 
impulses  with  reference  to  ends. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  about  the  chapter  on  the  nervous  system. 
This  seems  to  the  reviewer  the  least  successful  portion  of  the  book. 
It  has  the  defect  of  being  so  condensed  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  students  who  had  had  no  previous  training  in  the  anatomy 
of  the  nervous  system.  Occasionally  its  extreme  condensation  pro- 
duces lack  of  clearness.  If  the  chapter  could  have  been  increased  in 
length,  it  seems  as  though  it  might  have  been  made  enough  clearer  to 
more  than  compensate  for  the  additional  pages.  Its  use  as  it  stands 
would  certainly  require  a  great  deal  to  be  supplied  by  the  instructor. 
On  one  very  minor  point  the  most  recent  data  are  not  given.  It 
quotes  the  old  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  neurones  in  the  nervous 
system,  three  thousand  millions,  whereas  the  more  recent  estimate 
is  that  there  are  at  least  eleven  thousand  millions.^  The  average 
volume  of  the  cell-body  computed  upon  this  basis  differs  from  the  one 
given.  The  chapter  has,  however,  the  virtue  of  bringing  together 
the  material  on  the  nervous  system  which  it  is  possible  to  require  of 
an  elementary  class,  and  that  is  something  which  had  not  been  done 
before. 

Helen  Bradford  Thompson. 

MOUKT   HOLYOKE   COLLEGE. 

•  Donaldson,  in  Wood's  Reference  Hand-Book  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
Vol.  II,  p.  318. 
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An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Mental  and  Social  Measure- 
ments. By  Edward  L.  Thorndike.  New  York:  The 
Science  Press,  1904.  Pp.  xii  +  212. 
Professor  Thorndike  has  prepared  this  book  primarily  as  an  aid 
in  doing  statistical  work  of  the  sort  required  in  laboratories  of  experi- 
mental psychology.  While  he  says  in  the  preface  that  he  "  has  had 
in  mind  the  needs  of  students  of  economics,  sociology,  and  education, 
possibly  even  more  than  those  of  students  of  psychology,  pure  and 
simple,"  it  is  not  probable  that  many  teachers  of  these  other  subjects 
will  think  the  book  so  well  adapted  to  their  needs  as  one  or  two 
others  that  might  be  mentioned.  This  remark  is  no  disparagement 
of  the  merits  of  Professor  Thorndike's  manual  in  its  own  field. 
The  kind  of  help  needed  by  a  student  beginning  to  handle  statistics 
is  a  few  practical  hints  referring  to  the  particular  material  with 
which  he  is  dealing.  When  a  discussion  of  statistical  method  is  made 
so  general  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  gathering,  tabulating,  and  pre- 
senting of  figures  of  every  sort,  it  necessarily  becomes  of  little  help 
to  the  tyro  attempting  to  manipulate  statistics  of  any  particular  kind. 
Therefore  an  elementary  manual  of  statistical  method  in  general 
would  not  be  a  good  book  for  beginners.  Professor  Thorndike  does 
not  make  the  mistake  of  writing  such  a  book.  On  the  contrary,  his 
discussion  seems  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  concrete 
puzzles  that  a  young  psychologist  will  meet.  But  because  of  this 
very  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  students  of  one  sort,  the  book  is  not 
well  adapted  to  students  whose  puzzles  are  of  a  somewhat  different 
character.  The  principles  and  technique  developed  may  be,  as 
Professor  Thorndike  says,  "  applicable  to  all  the  sciences  which  study 
variable  phenomena,"  but  a  student  who  is  beginning  his  struggle 
with  figures  ought  not  to  have  laid  upon  him  the  additional  burden 
of  interpreting  and  applying  a  book  on  psychological  measurements 
to  his  problems  in  economic  or  sociological  measurements.  On  the 
contrary,  a  student  who  has  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  skill 
in  using  statistical  material  of  any  kind  will  find  profit  in  looking 
over  this  discussion. 

In  its  special  field  the  book  is  worthy  of  a  man  who  is  a  teacher 
as  well  as  a  psychologist.  It  begins  simply,  and  by  affording  abun- 
dant material  for  the  student  to  practice  what  the  text  preaches 
gradually  develops  in  him  capacity  to  master  the  more  difficult  later 
chapters.  While  the  writer  makes  a  point  of  keeping  within  the 
comprehension  of  young  students,  it  may  be  noted  that  he  has  once 
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or  twice  to  ask  the  reader  "  unfamiliar  with  higher  algebra "  to 
accept  mathematical  formulas  on  faith.  The  topics  to  which  most 
attention  is  given  are  the  choice  of  units  of  measurement;  the 
measurement  of  individuals,  of  groups,  of  differences,  of  changes, 
and  of  relationships  ;  and  the  reliability  of  measurements  and  sources 
of  error.  Strong  emphasis  is  laid  upon  tables  of  frequency.  In 
statistical  work  involving  the  element  of  time  this  device  is  relatively 
less  useful,  and  other  methods  of  presentation  not  discussed  by 
Professor  Thomdike  are  more  important.  One  good  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  scrupulous  care  taken  to  give  all  the  data  used  in  the 
illustrative  examples,  diagrams,  and  problems.  The  last  chapter 
contains  references  for  further  study,  and  the  appendix  a  multiplica- 
tion table  up  to  100  X  100,  a  table  of  square  roots  up  to  1,000,  and  a 
collection  of  miscellaneous  problems  for  additional  practice.  In 
reading  the  book  two  troublesome  errors  of  the  press  were  noticed. 
On  p.  57,  Figs.  52  and  53  are  wrongly  numbered,  unless  the  refer- 
ence on  the  next  page  is  misprinted,  and  on  p.  79  the  reference  to  p. 
79  ought  to  read  p.  74. 

Wesley  C.  Mitchell. 

The  University  of  California. 


Library  of  Congress:  A.  L.  A.  Catalog.     8000  Volumes  for  a 

Popular  Library,  with  Notes,  1^04.    Prepared  by  the  New 

York  State  Library  and  the  Library  of  Congress,  under  the 

auspices  of  the  American  Library  Association  Publishing 

Board.    Editor :  Melvil  Dewey,  Director  New  York  State 

Library   and    Library    School;    Associate    Editors:    May 

Seymour,  Education  Librarian,  New  York  State  Library; 

Mrs.   H.   L.   Elmendorf,   Special  Bibliographer,   Buffalo 

Public  Library.    Part  I,  "  Classed ; "  Part  II,  "  Dictionary." 

Washington :     Government  Printing  Office,  October,  1904. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Catalog  is  perhaps  the  most  important  book  of  the 

year  in  point  of  real  social  influence.    Appearing  as  it  does  with  the 

stamp  of  approval  of  the  American  Library  Association,  awarded 

high  honor  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  and  made  doubly 

valuable  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  which 

not  only  prints  and  liberally  distributes  the  work,  but  has  prepared 

printed  catalogfue  cards  for  the  entire  collection,  this  Catalog  must  of 

necessity  be  the  g^ide  of  the  majority  of  American  libraries,  both 
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in  a  large  part  of  their  book  selection  and  in  their  method  of  cata- 
loguing. It  is  certainly  to  be  expected  that  the  sociologist  will  recog- 
nize the  immense  influence  this  book  must  exercise  indirectly  on  and 
through  public  opinion ;  for  if  the  library  be  the  organ  of  social 
memory,  this  Catalog  will  go  far  toward  determining  that  part  of 
social  memory  which  shall  abide  above  the  threshold  of  social 
consciousness. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Library  is  avowedly  not  for  the  specialist.  For  this 
reason  any  critical  discussion  of  the  scope,  classification,  arrange- 
ment, and  utility  of  the  Catalog  for  the  specialist  in  sociology  is  out 
of  place.  And  yet,  if  the  book  is  to  be  used  by  the  specialist,  it  may 
be  well  that  he  know  what  not  to  expect  to  find  there. 

As  to  the  selection  of  titles,  I  shall  make  no  criticism.  The 
limitation  of  selection  to  strictly  "in  print"  books  explains  many 
omissions,  and  while  no  one  will  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  list 
as  it  stands,  yet  it  would  be  academic,  if  not  doctrinaire,  to  stake 
one's  personal  judgment  against  the  intimate  knowledge  of  such  a 
body  of  librarians  as  have  been  drawn  on  for  this  purpose.  It  may 
be  allowable,  however,  to  suggest  that  the  plan  of  including  short 
alternate  lists  for  more  advanced  study,  such  as  are  given  in  the 
philosophy  class,  might  well  have  been  used  more  freely. 

The  Catalog  consists  of  a  class  list,  a  public  documents  list,  and 
a  dictionary  list,  with  the  necessary  accessories ;  address  list  of  pub- 
lishers, series  abbreviations,  authorities  for  notes,  synopsis  of  the 
Dewey  and  Cutter  classifications,  and  a  subject  index  to  the  former. 

The  class  list  gives  full  entries,  names  of  publishers,  price,  con- 
tents note,  a  short  "  apprisal "  note,  and  a  symbol  indicating  whether 
the  book  is  popular,  readable,  scholarly,  a  reference  work,  or  for 
young  readers.  The  notes  are  of  great  value  for  conciseness,  definite 
description,  and  fair  judgment. 

Under  "  Sociology  "  are  listed  604  volumes,  or  8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number.  This  includes,  however,  all  the  social  sciences,  and 
excludes  public  documents,  and  works  on  social  psychology  (classed 
in  15),  social  ethics  (in  17),  sociology  of  religion  (in  26  et  al.), 
genetic  sociology  (in  571  and  901),  social  geography  and  description 
(in  91),  social  history  (9),  and  biography  (923).  These  omissions 
may  indicate  to  some  extent  the  inadequacy  of  the  classification,  as 
it  stands,  for  the  sociologist.  It  certainly  fails  to  accomplish  the 
supreme  end  of  a  classed  list,  i.  e.,  a  conspectus  of  the  total  field  of 
any  given  science,  logically  arranged.    The  lack  of  close  classifica- 
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tion  will  also  be  felt  by  the  sociologist.  A  comparison  with  the 
method  of  the  Bibliographia  Universalis  Economica  makes  this  lack 
felt  There  the  re-entry  of  the  title  under  all  subjects  of  which  it 
treats,  and  the  very  close  classification,  indicating  the  exact  subject 
of  the  book,  make  the  class  list  almost  as  particularized  as  an  index. 

These  shortcomings  are  made  good  to  some  extent  by  the  second 
(dictionary)  part  of  the  Catalog,  which  serves  as  a  sort  of  index  to 
the  first  part.  Here  the  classification  is  closer,  more  comprehensive, 
and  more  diversified.  There  are  analytical,  more  subject  headings, 
sub-entries,  sub-classification  under  large  headings  such  as  countries, 
and  title  and  series  entry  where  important.  Public  documents  are 
included  in  the  classification.  Yet  even  here  one  looks  in  vain  for 
such  familiar  terms  as  "demography,"  "social  statistics,"  "genetic 
sociology,"  "  social  history,"  "  association,"  "  comparative  sociology," 
etc.,  on  all  of  which  there  are  books  included. 

Much  of  this  criticism  will  doubtless  apply  only  to  the  present 
edition  of  the  book,  and  was  caused  by  the  haste  in  preparing  it  for 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  It  is  so  good  and  so  vitally 
needed  a  piece  of  work  that  one  cannot  but  covet  for  it  that  perfec- 
tion which  it  approaches,  but  does  not  attain. 

Frank  L.  Tolman. 
Chicago. 


The   Northern    Tribes   of   Central   Australia.      By    Baldw^in 

Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gillen.    New  York :    The  Macmillan 

Co.,  1904.    Pp.  XXXV  +  784.    $6.50. 
The  Native  Tribes  of  South  East  Australia.    By  A.  W.  Howitt. 

New  York:     The  Macmillan  Co.,   1904.     Pp.  xix-f-819. 

$6.50. 
Spencer  and  Gillen's  earlier  work.  The  Native  Tribes  of  Central 
Australia,  was  regarded  by  sociologists,  on  its  appearance  about  four 
years  ago,  as  throwing  more  light  on  the  origins  or  society  than  any 
ethnological  work  which  had  appeared,  perhaps,  within  a  generation, 
and  the  appearance  of  works  of  similar  importance  in  the  same  field 
and  covering  neighboring  territory  was  hardly  anticipated.  But  the 
same  writers  have  now  issued  another  volume  of  equal  interest  and 
scientific  value,  and  Mr.  Howitt,  who  has  worked  in  southeast 
Australia  for  forty  years,  and  who  has  already  made  numerous 
valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  natives,  has  now 
brought  together  the  results  of  his  studies  in  a  final  form.  And  in 
one  respect,  at  least  —  the  treatment  of  the  personality  of  the  Aus- 
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tralian  and  the  intimate  side  of  his  life  —  his  book  seems  to  me  more 
satisfactory  than  those  of  Spencer  and  Gillen. 

Spencer  and  Gillen  have  confirmed  in  these  later  studies  the  gen- 
eral conclusions  reached  in  their  study  of  the  more  central  tribes, 
and  have  brought  further  and  more  detailed  evidence  to  bear  on  their 
earlier  statements  that  among  the  central  Australian  tribes  (i)  the 
members  of  a  totem  eat  sparingly  of  the  totem,  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  numbers  of  their  totemic  animal  for  the  benefit  of 
members  of  other  totems;  (2)  that  no  connection  is  recognized 
between  reproduction  and  sexual  life,  all  children  being  regarded  as 
reincarnations  of  ancestors  or  alcheringa;  and  (3)  that  group  mar- 
riage exists  in  a  modified  form.  The  volume  is  enriched  by  no  less 
than  315  illustrations,  for  the  most  part  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs, two  plates,  and  a  map. 

While  performing  the  same  service,  so  far  as  it  concerns  social 
organization,  tribal  and  ceremonial  life,  marriage,  etc.,  for  the  south- 
eastern tribes  which  Spencer  and  Gillen  have  performed  for  the 
central  tribes,  Howitt  has  supplied,  both  from  his  lifelong  acquaint- 
ance with  the  natives  and  by  the  aid  of  a  large  number  of 
correspondents  resident  among  the  aborigines,  some  information 
(particularly  in  his  chapter  on  "Various  Customs")  greatly  desired 
by  the  student  of  society,  and  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  His 
chapter  on  "  Tribal  Government "  is  particularly  significant,  demon- 
strating as  it  does  that,  contrary  to  general  teaching,  the  Australians 
have  definitely  recognized  head-men,  whether  we  call  them  chiefs  or 
not ;  and  his  chapter  on  "  Messengers  and  Message  Sticks  "  demon- 
strates that  the  native  has  a  somewhat  definitely  developed  system  of 
communication  through  the  medium  of  notched  sticks  —  a  system 
which  may  be  fairly  compared  with  the  Peruvian  quipu,  or  string 
writing. 

Mr.  Howitt's  book  is  also  richly  illustrated,  and  an  appendix 
contains  a  valuable  collection  of  Australian  legends. 

W.  1.  Thomas. 


The  Russo-Japanese  Conflict:   Its  Catises  and  Issues.     By  K. 
AsAKAWA.     With  an  Introduction  by  Frederick  Wells 
Williams.     Illustrated.     New  York:     Houghton,  Miflflin 
&  Co.,  1904.    $2. 
No  subject  of  a  neutral  power  could  have  written  a  more  impar- 
tial account  of  the  long  diplomatic  engagement  which  preceded  the 
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outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  far  East.  To  the  judicial  attitude  the 
author  adds  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  material,  enabling  him 
to  fortify  his  argument  with  a  running  commentary  of  authentic 
documents.  But  such  merits  we  demand  in  these  days  from  every 
chronicler  who  desires  to  impose  his  authority  upon  us.  The  special 
and  quite  unusual  virtue  of  this  book  is  the  elimination  of  moral 
standards  and  patriotic  sentiment  from  the  discussion  of  a  present- 
day  conflict.  Manchuria  and  Korea  are  introduced  to  us  as  regions 
where  Russia  and  Japan  must  of  necessity  meet  in  an  encounter,  with 
regard  to  which  it  is  as  useless  to  take  a  high  moral  tone  as  to  invoke 
the  pity  of  a  cannon  ball.  This  cool,  practical,  and  manly  quality  in 
this  Japanese  scholar  falls  in  with  all  we  hear  of  Japanese  statesmen 
and  generals,  and  augurs  well  for  the  eventual  triumph  of  the  Orient. 

Ferdinand  Schwill. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 
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The  Three  Model  Villages  in  Japan. —  In  the  twenty-first  year  of  Meiji 
(1887),"  The  City,  Town,  and  village  Regulations"  were  issued,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  local  self-government  was  established.  These  regulations  were  in  no  small 
degree  modeled  after  those  of  the  western  countries,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
utmost  care  was  taken  to  encourage  public  spirit  and  to  develop  good  old  customs. 
In  fact,  the  spirit  of  national  unity  which  had  been  fostered  during  these  twenty- 
five  centuries  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire  was  the  original  element  out  of 
which  the  present  system  of  local  self-government  was  developed.  Only  a  short 
time  has  elapsed  since  these  regulations  were  issued,  and  our  country  is  now  in 
the  midst  of  improvement  in  this  respect ;  and  yet  there  are  not  wanting  certain 
exemplary  village  communities,  which  may  be  regarded  as  model  villages,  worthy 
of  imitation  by  others.  Selecting  the  best  of  these  model  villages,  we  get  the 
following  three,  and  now  proceed  to  describe  some  of  their  chief  features : 

I .  Minamoto  tillage,  Sanbu  County,  Chiba  Prefecture. —  The  prosperity  of  a 
community  owes  much,  of  course,  to  the  efforts  of  its  authorities,  but  unless  the 
people  of  the  community  co-operate  for  the  same  end,  its  prosperity  is  not  to  be 
expected.  Especially  where  natural  resources  are  wanting,  this  co-operation  is  the 
more  important  to  secure  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  community.  The 
most  remarkable  in  this  respect  is  Minamoto  Village,  in  Sanbu  County,  in  Chiba 
Prefecture. 

This  is  only  a  small  village  of  some  three  hundred  houses,  but  its  administra- 
tion is  in  perfect  order,  and  there  are  many  things  noteworthy.  For  instance,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  village  is  the  way  in  which  the  passbooks  of 
the  villagers  are  kept.  Almost  all  the  people  of  the  village  unite  in  saving  all  the 
money  they  can,  and  deposit  their  savings  as  postal  deposits  in  the  village  post- 
office,  and  the  passbooks  are  kept,  not  in  the  homes  of  the  depositors,  as  is  the 
case  everywhere  else,  but  in  the  post-office  itself.  Moreover,  instead  of  the  vil- 
lagers going  to  the  post-office,  the  authorities  come  to  gather  the  deposits.  And, 
again,  when  recently  "  war  loan  bonds  "  were  issued,  this  little  village  subscribed 
for  a  certain  amount,  and  that  at  above  par  in  every  case.  Such  is  the  spirit  of 
union  in  this  little  village.  Again,  this  spirit  is  exhibited  in  the  election  of  public 
men.  From  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  that 
of  the  members  of  the  village  council,  all  the  villagers  get  together,  deliberate  over 
the  matter,  nominate  one  well-qualified  candidate,  and  promise  to  vote  for  him. 
Is  this  not  a  beautiful  spirit  of  union  ?  And  the  result  of  such  spirit  is  naturally 
seen  in  the  well-ordered  administration  of  the  village. 

The  common  school  of  the  village  stands  by  the  side  of  the  village  office,  and 
it  is  painted  with  red  ochre,  so  that  the  building  may  last  for  a  long  time.  The 
school  has  the  education  fund  of  the  village.  One  of  the  villagers  contributed 
1,000  yen,  and  that  became  the  occasion  of  other  villagers  doing  the  same  thing, 
and  now  the  fund  amounts  to  12,000  yen,  the  interest  of  which  is  enough  to  sup- 
port the  school  at  present.  Consequently  no  tuition  fee  is  charged.  Another  thing 
remarkable  in  the  educational  administration  of  the  village  is  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  one  child  in  the  whole  village  that  does  not  go  to  school.  Such  is  the  extent 
to  which  education  is  encouraged. 

As  to  agriculture,  Gokurakuji,  a  division  of  the  village,  has  done  the  most. 
Rice  is  the  main  cereal  produced,  as  in  other  parts  of  Japan.  The  buying  of 
manure,  the  selection  of  seeds,  and  the  improvement  of  the  nursery  beds  of  rice 
plants  are  done  through  the  vote  of  the  whole  village.  A  few  years  ago  the  village 
received  an  honor  flag  from  the  Agricultural  Council  of  the  prefecture,  and  since 
then  it  has  continued  to  keep  the  same  honor  year  after  year.  As  additional  ^ork, 
every  house  plants  trees,  the  result  of  which  is  also  remarkable. 
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And  again,  to  make  the  village's  self-govemtnent  firm,  a  scheme  has  been 
adopted  to  raise  a  village  ftind  of  10,000  yen,  and  it  is  already  in  process  of 
execution. 

a.  Inatori  Village,  Kama  County,  Shizuoka  Prefecture. —  Though  rich  in 
natural  resources,  if  men  who  strive  to  utilize  them  and  turn  them  to  best 
advantage  be  wanting,  prosperity  cannot  be  hoped  for.  In  Inatori  Village,  Kamo 
County,  Shizuoka  Prefecture,  we  find  pioneer  men  who  make  it  their  business  to 
promote  the  prosperity  and  independence  of  their  village. 

If  we  go  from  the  harbor  of  Shimoda,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Izu 
peninsula,  northward  some  ten  miles,  passing  through  more  than  ten  winding 
mountain  paths,  we  come  to  luxuriant  forests.  These  are  the  forests  of  Inatori 
Village.  These  forests  are  mostly  of  pine  trees,  and  were  planted  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  a  village  fund  of  250,000  yen.  At  first  the  people  of  the  village  con- 
sidered the  plan  too  vague  and  foolish,  and  only  a  few  approved  the  scheme.  But 
the  pioneer  of  the  village,  Matakicbi  Tamura,  succeeded  in  persuading  his  fellow- 
villagers  to  plant  the  young  pine  trees.  Unfortunately,  this  first  attempt  proved  a 
failure,  most  of  the  young  trees  withering  away.  So  the  opposition  of  the  villagers 
was  increased,  and  there  seemed  no  hope  left  for  a  second  trial.  However, 
Tamura  was  dauntless.  He  went  around,  spade  in  hand,  and  himself  planted  trees 
everywhere,  and  at  the  same  time  encouraged  the  stubborn  people  to  do  the  same 
thing.  He  said :  "  Trees  should  not  be  planted  by  the  hand  only,  but  also  by  the 
heart."  By  this  he  meant  that  they  must  be  planted  and  reared  carefully  —  nay, 
kindly,  as  it  were.  At  last  his  efforts  were  not  in  vain,  and  the  result  is  the 
luxuriant  forest  around  the  village. 

Again,  on  our  entrance  to  the  village,  we  see  some  three  hundred  men  and 
women  assiduously  working  in  several  scores  of  boats.  These  people  are  gathering 
the  Tokoroten-gusa,  a  kind  of  edible  seaweed.which  may  be  called  the  most 
important  natural  resource  of  the  place.  Indeed,  this,  too,  is  the  result  of 
co-operation.  The  net  profit  of  the  last  five  years  from  this  source  alone  amounted 
to  more  than  3,500  yen,  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  which  has  been  deposited  as  a 
school  fund,  while  a  portion  has  been  constituted  a  village  fund  and  has  been 
invested  in  land. 

The  uncommonly  prosperous  administration  of  the  village  owes  much,  of 
course,  to  its  rich  natural  resources,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  owes  not  a  little 
to  the  untiring  efforts  and  indefatigable  spirit  of  Tamura.  He  had  been  the  vil- 
lage master  for  six  years,  during  which  time  he  always  lived  in  the  village  office 
and  sacrificed  his  private  affairs  for  the  sake  of  the  prosperity  of  the  village.  No 
one  could  excel  him  in  earnestness  and  faithfulness.  But  one  day  he  thought  and 
said  to  himself :  "  It  is  easy  to  coerce  by  public  authority,  but  if  the  people  are 
not  intelligent  enough,  success,  though  once  attained,  cannot  last  long.  Certainly 
it  is  my  duty  as  a  private  villager  to  develop  the  real  strength  of  the  people."  So 
he  left  the  village  office,  to  return  no  more,  took  off  his  uniform,  and  let  his  wife 
bum  it.  Since  then  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  Iriya ;  that  is,  the  division  of  the  village  in  which  he 
lives.  He  has  tried  to  be  virtuous  himself  and  to  induce  others  to  be  virtuous  also. 
First  of  all,  he  established  a  "  meeting  of  house-masters."  There  he  gave  lectures 
on  agricultural,  economical,  educational,  and  moral  subjects.  In  this  manner  he 
formed  his  plans  and  schemes.  As  the  main  product  the  raising  of  silk-worms  was 
encouraged,  and  as  an  additional  product  the  cultivation  of  oranges  was  taken  up. 
Every  year  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  profit  is  deposited  under  the  name  of  "long 
peace-giving  money,"  a  sort  of  reserve  fund. 

In  this  way  the  farmers  were  encouraged.  But  if  household  help  be  wanting, 
it  could  not  be  called  satisfactory.  So  he  began  a  "  meeting  of  mothers,"  where  he 
lectures  on  home  education,  housekeeping,  etc.  To  encourage  mothers,  there  is  a 
vote  for  the  best  girls,  and  each  girl  who  has  the  honor  of  being  elected  is  pre- 
sented with  a  work-box  which  is  to  be  taken  to  her  new  home.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  people  of  the  neighboring  villages  apply  to  these  girls  for  marriage. 

The  meeting  for  mothers  is  not  enough.  So  a  "  meeting  of  daughters  "  was 
started.  Housekeeping  and  sewing  are  taught,  and  lectures  on  morals  are  also 
given. 
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Such  has  been  the  work  which  Tamura  has  done  for  his  village.  The  result 
of  all  this  is  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  criminal,  and  almost  no  case  of  divorce, 
in  the  whole  village.  Moreover,  we  see  many  noteworthy  things  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  village.  Industrial,  engineering,  and  sanitary  matters  are  improving. 
Agricultural  improvements,  the  repair  of  roads,  the  building  o^  a  hospital  and 
aqueduct,  are  all  forthcoming.  And  every  one  of  these  is  the  result  of  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Matakichi  Tamura. 

But  the  administration  of  Inatori  Village  is  not  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to 
Matakichi  Tamura  alone.  There  is  a  philanthropist  in  the  village,  who  is  a  big 
landlord.  He  is  rich  enough  to  devote  his  life  to  social  and  political  relief  and 
improvement.  Police,  legal,  and  prison  matters  owe  much  to  this  man's  efforts  and 
generosity.  And  concerning  agriculture,  the  veteran  farmer,  another  Tamura,  who 
has  done  not  a  little  for  the  present  prosperity  of  the  village,  must  be  especially 
mentioned.  As  to  education,  there  is  the  school-master,  who  with  single- 
heartedness  has  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  the  village  for  these  twenty 
years.  Almost  every  child  goes  to  school.  The  people  of  the  whole  village  are 
enlightened  and  intelligent.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  good  manners.  The 
spiritual  health  of  the  community  is  not  the  only  thing  cared  for,  for  the  physical 
health  is  also  looked  after.  Goro  Nishiyama  is  the  hospital  master,  and  he  is 
uncommonly  skilful  and  faithful  in  his  duty.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  village 
have  nothing  to  be  criticised.  Local  diseases  have  died  away.  The  village  council, 
deeply  thankful  for  his  efforts,  unanimously  voted  to  present  the  hospital  building 
and  all  its  appendages  to  this  doctor  as  his  well-earned  reward.  The  doctor's 
faithfulness  and  the  villagers'  good  deeds  are  both  worth  mentioning. 

Formerly  this  village  was  numbered  among  the  poorest  villages  of  the  province 
of  Izu,  the  taxes  being  seldom  paid  punctually.  But  at  present  this  same  village 
has  changed  and  is  counted  among  the  three  model  villages  in  the  whole  country, 
and  this  has  been  accomplished  by  the  utilization  of  natural  resources  through  the 
efforts  of  the  pioneer  men  of  the  village. 

3.  Oide  Village,  Natori  County,  Miyagi  Prefecture. —  Finally,  we  mention 
Oide  Village,  in  Natori  County,  in  Miyagi  Prefecture.  Though  natural  resources 
like  those  of  Inatori  are  wanting,  and  co-operation  like  that  of  Minamoto  Village  is 
not  forthcoming,  yet,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  village  master,  Oide  Village 
has  won  the  laurel  of  being  a  model  village.  It  was  originally  a  poor,  insignificant 
village.  But  since  the  present  village  master  has  come  into  his  office,  he  has  done 
and  is  doing  his  utmost  for  its  welfare.  The  name  of  the  master  is  Shiroemon 
Nagao,  and  he  loves  his  villagers  as  a  father  does  his  children.  If  a  stranger 
comes  to  the  village  office,  he  will  see  a  rude-looking  farmer.  If  the  stranger  asks 
him  whether  the  village  master  is  in,  that  farmer  will  answer :  "  I  am  the  village 
master."  This  shows  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is.  In  conversing  with  him,  the 
stranger  will  be  further  surprised  to  find  that  what  he  says  about  the  village 
administration  is  correct,  and  that  his  well-developed  common-sense  has  led  to 
many  excellent  plans  and  schemes  for  the  village.  He  is  a  man  of  patience  and 
self-respect,  and  devotes  himself  wholly  to  the  good  of  the  village.  Hence  no 
wonder  that  his  administration  is  successful.  As  his  co-operator  we  find  the  village 
school-master,  Hidefuku  Moniwa.  For  the  last  thirty  years  this  man  has  been  the 
school-master  of  the  village.  He  is  so  ardent  in  his  work  that,  if  any  of  his  pupils 
are  absent  from  school,  he  himself  on  his  way  from  school  visits  the  home  of  the 
absent  pupil  and  inquires  the  reason  of  his  absence,  and  warns  the  pupil  and  his 
parents  against  idleness.  The  result  is  that  the  percentage  of  the  school  attend- 
ance of  the  village  is  much  more  favorable  than  that  of  other  villages.  Except  the 
blind  and  deaf  mutes,  there  is  almost  no  child  that  does  not  go  to  school. 

Not  only  in  education,  but  also  in  sanitary,  engineering,  and  industrial  matters, 
arrangements  are  all  satisfactorily  made.  Among  these,  industry  is  regarded  as 
specially  important,  and  the  idea  that  industry  is  the  source  of  prosperity  per- 
meates the  mind  of  the  villagers.  They  mean  to  co-operate  and  neglect  no  available 
resource.  The  extension  of  the  arable  land,  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of 
rice  and  barley,  and  the  use  of  horses  in  cultivation,  are  all  encouraged  -^nd 
practiced.  The  cultivation  of  mulberries  is  also  encouraged,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  develop  the  raising  of  silk-worms  and  the  production  of  silk.     And  extra 
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work  is  also  encouraged.  As  a  rule,  every  villager  is  to  make  two  pairs  of  straw 
sandals  every  night  before  he  goes  to  bed.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war, 
the  number  has  been  increased  to  three  pairs  instead  of  two.  After  ten  years,  the 
result  of  this  co-operative  work  will  amount  to  a  profit  of  40,000  yen.  A  part  of 
this  money  has  already  been  contributed  toward  the  war  fund.  And,  moreover,  to 
make  the  independence  and  self-government  of  the  village  firm  and  secure,  the 
villagers  are  zealously  striving  to  lay  up  a  village  fund.  The  profit  from  this 
source  does  not  amount  to  much  at  present,  and  yet  it  is  hoped  that  the  time  will 
not  be  very  far  distant  when  all  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  village  will  be 
defrayed  from  the  interest  of  this  village  fund  alone. —  A  statement  prepared  in 
the  Japanese  Home  Office;    The  Japan  Times,  December  24,  1904. 

The  Social  Life.  —  All  men  working  at  their  various  tasks  continually  lend 
one  another  help  and  co-operation  without  suspecting  oftentimes  that  they  are  in 
association.  This  intricate  and  spontaneous  co-operation  we  speak  of  as  the  social 
life.  But  it  is  not  a  single  group  to  which  all  the  activities  of  any  man  are 
related ;  in  his  pleasure,  in  his  education,  in  his  business,  in  his  religion,  he  is 
participating  in  the  life  of  many  groups.  In  each  of  these  there  are  systems  of 
ideas  which  gradually  occupy  and  dominate  the  mind.  But  these  ideas  are  not 
always  at  peace ;  inner  conflicts  and  contradictions  occur,  and  the  resulting  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  individual  is  a  most  bewildering  complex  product.  Hence 
the  difficulty  of  social  science. 

While  social  life,  viewed  in  the  large,  seems  extremely  varied,  yet,  due  to  the 
social  law  of  division  of  labor,  continual  repetition  rules  in  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Indeed,  social  life  is  distinguished  by  an  intimate  union  of  component 
elements,  each  concerned  with  a  unique  work,  yet  all  profiting  through  a  reci- 
procity of  exchange  of  the  products  of  each.  Society  thus  viewed  in  its  aspects  of 
interdependence  may  be  described  correctly  as  an  organism,  but  it  is  important  to 
add.  an  organism  of  ideas. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  perceive  the  repetitious  round  of  actions  by  which 
individuals  co-operate  unconsciously  in  the  life  of  society,  as  an  organ  concurs  in 
the  general  life  of  the  body  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  something  common  to  all  minds,  and  to  all  wills,  and  which  should  serve 
as  a  point  of  junction.  It  is  true  that  we  yield  more  or  less  blindly  to  certain 
great  currents  of  opinion,  or  habits  of  thought  common  to  society ;  but  individual 
works  powerfully  upon  individual  as  an  agent  of  suggestion,  a  model  for  imita- 
tion as  well.  This  factor  of  individuality  is  not  to  be  slighted :  Why  is  it  that  one 
suggestion  is  rejected  and  another  followed,  one  social  current  of  ideas  accepted, 
and  another  made  the  object  of  at  least  inner  protest?  Here  and  there  new  ideas, 
revolutions  of  opinion,  present  themselves  ;  these  must  be  accounted  for.  In  a 
similar  way  it  is  important  to  remember  that  identical  thoughts,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  do  not  exist  in  two  consciousnesses ;  every  mind  has  its  own  peculiar  fashion 
of  understanding,  it  may  be  a  scientific  formula,  or,  much  more  frequently,  an 
affirmation  bearing  upon  practical  affairs. 

We  have  already  seen  the  co-ordinative  unity  of  society.  This  unity  can  be 
nothing  else  than  a  unity  of  ends  of  which  different  individuals  performing  differ- 
ent tasks  may  have  a  common  consciousness.  The  better  these  ends  are  perceived, 
and  the  better  it  is  understood  that  other  individuals  have  assigned  themselves  the 
same  objects  of  effort,  the  greater  will  be  the  social  co-ordination  effected.  Social 
life  implies,  then,  a  multiplicity  of  individual  existences,  and  a  unity  of  directions 
imparted  to  these  existences,  because  all  the  individuals  recognize  in  themselves 
a  common  tendency,  a  common  desire  for  the  realization  of  a  common  end.  It  is 
interesting  to  trace  the  transformations  that  occur  in  the  ruling  ends  of  nations  or 
lesser  social  groups,  and  especially  the  judgment  of  the  value  of  individual  tasks 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  prevailing  social  end.  Thus  a  period  of  great 
wars  exalt  the  military  type  of  hero,  while  the  predominance  of  industrial  ends 
serves  to  enhance  the  value  set  upon  the  work  of  the  director  of  industry. 

As  we  see  it  today,  social  life  is  above  all  a  national  life ;  it  is  true  at  the 
same  time  that  international  relations  are  multiplying  on  every  hand,  and  are 
increasing  in  intensity  and  variety  in  the  life  of  each  nation.     But  while  the  social 
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life  is  essentially  a  national  life,  it  is  very  important  to  keep  clear  the  distinction 
between  the  social  and  the  political.  The  sphere  of  the  political  includes  such 
matters  as  forms  of  government,  and  the  conditions  under  which  men  have  formed 
this  or  that  governmental  institution,  while  sociology  may  be  concerned  with  such 
things  as  the  material,  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  conditions  of  life. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  true  nature  of  the  social  life,  it  is  not  enough  to 
consider  it  at  a  single  given  epoch.  The  sociologist  should  study  each  epoch,  fol- 
lowing its  ideas,  its  tendencies,  and  its  needs  ;  he  should  trace  similar  modes  of 
activity  through  different  civilizations,  back  from  bewildering  complexities  to 
simpler  beginnings ;  thus  will  become  evident  "  the  gradual  and  continuous  influ- 
ence of  generations  one  upon  another."  Not  only  such  phenomena  of  society  as 
political  and  religious  movements,  moral  reforms,  and  industrial  revolutions  are  to 
be  accounted  for,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conserving,  immobilizing  forces,  such 
as  instincts,  habits,  customs,  institutions,  must  be  given  due  importance. 

In  an  attempt  to  understand  society,  every  significant  aspect  of  its  life  must 
be  weighed ;  the  unconscious  or  the  subconscious  no  less  than  the  deliberate,  the 
moral  no  less  than  the  cognitive,  the  life  of  the  crowd  no  less  than  the  doings  of 
the  great.  As  M.  G.  Tarde  has  well  said :  "  Having  to  reform  and  remold  itself 
deliberately,  society  is  seeking  to  understand  itself."  In  this  article  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  do  more  than  make  an  analysis  of  social  life. — ^Jules  Delvaillk, 
"  La  vie  sociale,"  Revue  philosophique,  December,   1904.  E.  B.  W. 

The  Spread  of  the  Poles  in  Prussia. — The  latest  volume  of  Prussian  sta- 
tistics, a  review  of  the  development  of  Prussian  population  from  1875  to  1900. 
furnishes  significant  figures  regarding  the  spread  of  non-German  population  in 
Prussia. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  foreign  elements  in  the  great  cities  are  of  less 
absorbing  interest  than  those  dwelling  in  closed  circles  in  the  country.  If  one 
compares  the  figures  for  1858  with  those  for  1900,  one  sees  that  the  number  of 
Danes  has  fallen  from  6.55  to  1,000  of  the  total  population  of  Prussia  to  3.97,  and 
of  Lithuanians  from  6.40  to  3.08.  But  with  the  Poles  it  is  quite  different ;  their 
relative  number  has  remained  unchanged  at  about  95  per  i.ooo.  In  their  native 
province  of  Posen  their  numbers  rose  from  59.8  per  100  in  1890  to  61.3  in  1900; 
in  Silesia,  from  23  to  23.6.  Through  Polish  migration  into  the  province  of  West- 
phalia the  Polish  population  increased  from  i  per  cent,  in  1890  to  2.9  per  cent,  in 
1900;    in  Rhineland,  from  o.i  to  0.4;    and  in  Hanover,  from  0.2  to  0.4. 

The  more  strongly  the  Poles  are  represented  in  the  separate  districts  the 
more,  in  general,  does  the  birth-rate  rise.  While  the  average  of  births  for 
Prussia  for  1875-1900  is  39.16,  in  those  districts  of  the  four  eastern  provinces  of 
Prussia  which  have  a  predominantly  Polish  population  the  figure  rises  to  46.8, 
while  in  those  districts  where  a  non-Polish  population  predominates  it  falls  to  36.9. 

When  one  considers  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
the  districts  with  a  high  birth-rate  coincide  roughly  with  those  having  a  high 
excess  of  births,  although  infant  mortality  in  the  Polish  districts  is  also  high. 
While  the  average  excess  of  births  for  Prussia  is  17.6  for  1 896-1 900,  that  in  the 
Polish  districts  ranges  from  21  to  34.  Also  in  the  coal-mining  districts  of 
Rhenish-Westphalia,  where  the  Poles  are  strongly  represented  among  the  miners, 
the  excess  runs  high  above  the  average.  In  these  latter  districts  the  Poles  are 
forming  almost  closed  settlements.  — "  Die  Ausbreitung  der  Polen  in  Preussen," 
Archiv  fur  Rassen-  und  Gcsellschafts-Biologie,  November- December,   1904. 

E.  B.  W. 

Marriage  Relations  in  India.  —  Two  sets  of  influences  affect  the  institution 
of  marriage  among  the  people  of  India  :  one  tending  to  restrict,  and  the  other  to 
enlarge,  its  sphere.  In  the  first  group  of  restrictive  influences  are  to  be  mentioned 
first  of  all  endogamy,  which  forbids  members  of  a  given  social  group  to  marry 
outside  of  that  group.  In  India  endogamous  groups  are  not  only  ethnic, ^but 
linguistic,  occupational,  and  sectarian.  Exogamy,  which  is  also  very  common  in 
India,  acts  as  a  further  obstacle  to  unrestricted  marriage,  while  the  prohibition  of 
a  woman's  marrying  a  man  of  a  lower  social  caste  than  her  own  is  a  still  further 
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hindrance.  In  this  same  category  belongs  the  prohibition  of  the  remarriage  of 
widows  which  is  in  force  in  most  parts  of  the  empire.  An  opposite  influence  upon 
the  frequency  of  marriages  is  exerted  by  the  institution  of  child-marriage,  and  by 
polygamy  and  polyandry. 

An  examination  of  the  General  Report  of  th*  Census  of  India,  1901,  reveals  the 
striking  fact  that  the  proportion  of  married  persons  to  the  total  population  is  a 
much  greater  one  in  India  than  in  European  countries.  Religious  conditions  go  a 
long  way  toward  explaining  this  circumstance,  for  among  the  207,000,000  Hindoos 
of  the  empire,  marriage  is  a  religious  sacrament  whose  omission  entails  lasting 
disgrace. 

While  in  England  only  about  a  third  of  the  total  population  is  married,  we  find 
that  in  India  45.5  per  cent,  of  all  males  and  47.6  per  cent,  of  all  females  are  mar- 
ried. Of  the  Hindoos  a  much  smaller  number  are  unmarried,  and  there  are  many 
more  widows  than  among  the  adherents  of  other  religions.  The  Buddhists  show 
the  smallest  proportion  of  married  persons,  and  the  Christians  stand  second. 

Of  those  social  conditions  which  influence  the  frequency  of  marriage  in  an 
especial  degree,  child-marriage  is  to  be  mentioned  in  the  first  rank.  This  custom, 
which  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  a  normal  product  of  social  evolution,  has 
taken  firm  root  among  the  lower  strata  of  the  population,  although  among  these  it 
seems  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  social  customs  of  the  higher  castes. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  child-marriages  to  be  distinguished.  In  the  first  sort, 
after  the  betrothal  has  taken  place,  the  bride  returns  to  her  father's  house,  where 
she  remains  from  three  to  eleven  years  before  taking  up  her  abode  with  her  hus- 
band. Such  is  the  common  practice  in  northern  India,  and  in  these  districts  the 
population  shows  no  signs  of  degeneration ;  indeed,  this  is  the  principal  recruiting 
ground  for  the  Indian  army. 

Conditions  are  quite  different  in  the  lowlands,  especially  in  the  plains  of  the 
Ganges ;  here  the  bride  returns  to  her  father's  house  only  for  the  period  of  a  week 
after  the  wedding  ceremony.  Unfortunately,  this  custom  of  early  entrance  into 
actual  marriage  seems  to  have  been  spreading.  The  effect  is  an  unmistakable 
degeneration  of  the  population  of  the  provinces  where  the  custom  prevails. 

Among  the  Hindoos,  out  of  every  1,000  girls  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
there  were  only  511  unmarried,  and  of  those  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  only  141. 
Among  the  Buddhists  child-marriages  are  most  rare ;  especially  in  Burma,  where 
this  class  forms  a  great  majority,  it  is  almost  unknown.  The  very  high  percentage 
of  widows  in  the  districts  where  child-marriages  are  most  common  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  husbands  are  ordinarily  considerably  older  than  the  wives. 

Polygamy  is  not  widely  practiced  in  India ;  this  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that 
for  every  1,000  married  men  there  are  only  1,011  married  women.  Among  the 
Hindoos  the  figures  fall  to  1,008  married  women  to  1,000  married  men  ;  among  the 
Buddhists,  i  ,007  ;  while  among  the  fetich-worshiping  or  animistic  tribes  it  rises  to 
1,034  to  1,000. 

In  India  there  are  two  forms  of  polyandry  practiced.  According  to  the  first,  a 
woman  is  united  to  two  or  more  nien  who  are  not  necessarily  related.  The  descent 
is  traced  on  the  maternal  side.  The  other  form  is  the  fraternal,  in  which  case  a 
woman  is  simultaneously  the  wife  of  several  brothers,  and  the  children  are  mem- 
bers of  the  father's  clan,  and  inheritance  takes  place  in  the  male  line.  Matriarchal 
polyandry  is  today  confined  to  the  Todas  of  Nilgiri,  the  Najars,  and  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Malabar  coast.  Fraternal  polyandry  is  still  more  or  less  common 
among  the  Himalaya  tribes  from  Kashmir  to  eastern  Assam,  and  in  a  few  other 
districts. —  H.  Fehlinger,  "  Indische  Ehwerhaltnisse,"  Zeitschrift  fur  Socialwis- 
senschaft,  November,  1904.  E.  B.  W. 

The  Ethics  of  Gambling.  —  Gambling  is  the  determination  of  the  ownership 
of  property  by  appeal  to  chance.  It  may  be  described  as  "  pure  "  or  "  mixed," 
according  as  the  determining  power  of  chance  is  or  is  not  blended  with  other 
powers.  A  certain  element  of  skill  and  knowledge  enters  into  most  games  of 
chance,  but  where  genuine  "  tips "  are  given  the  operation  is  fraudulent ;  all 
gamesters  denounce  betting  on  "  certainties."     When  the  result  is  controlled  by 
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manipulations,  by  fraud  or  force,  the  case  is  not  one  of  pure  gambling,  but  rather 
of  cheating. 

In  normal  societies  there  is  a  rational  system  governing  the  possession  of 
property.  This  system  involves,  on  the  one  side,  a  certainty  of  consumption  of 
product,  or  a  part  of  product,  by  those  whose  labor  has  brought  that  product  into 
being.  On  the  psychical  side  such  ownership  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  the  under- 
taking of  difficult  or  painful  productive  tasks.  But  even  a  bad  system  under  which 
consumption  does  not  follow  production  with  full  or  reasonable  certainty  is  better 
than  no  system  at  all.  Gambling  involves  the  denial  of  all  system  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  property :  it  plunges  the  mind  into  a  world  of  anarchy,  where  things  come 
upon  one,  and  pass  from  one  miraculously,  where  the  organized  rejection  of  all 
reason  is  an  essential  factor.  Thus  gambling  exhibits  a  deliberate  reversion  to  a 
primitive  mental  attitude,  with  its  barbarous  superstitions  and  its  strong,  untamed, 
emotional  excitement.  It  is  fair  to  adduce  the  belief  in  "  luck  "  as  an  important 
testimony  to  the  derationalizing  influences  of  gambling. 

High  degrees  of  cunning,  memory,  and  judgment,  as  well  as  determination  and 
self-command,  are  often  found  among  certain  classes  of  gamblers  ;  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  these  qualities  are  useful  only  in  proportion  as  the  game  is  not  pure 
gambling. 

In  thus  exposing  the  irrationality  of  gambling,  both  as  a  mode  of  transferring 
property  and  as  a  mental  occupation,  I  have  implicitly  exposed  its  immorality  also. 
Its  repudiation  of  equitable  order  involves  at  once  an  intellectual  and  a  moral 
descent  to  a  lower  plane  of  thought  and  feeling. 

The  conditions  which  foster  the  gambling  instinct  are  not  difficult  of  discovery. 
The  dull,  prolonged  monotony  of  uninteresting  drudgery  which  constitutes  the 
normal  work-a-day  life  of  large  masses  of  people  drives  them  to  sensational 
reactions  which  are  crude  and  violent.  The  instinctive  zest  in  the  unexpected,  the 
hazardous,  and  the  disorderly  must  find  satisfaction  somewhere.  Even  a  moral 
order  imposed  in  the  public  interest,  if  too  uniform  and  rigorous,  will  arouse,  not 
merely  in  bad  but  in  good  natures,  reactions  toward  lawlessness.  If  the  monot- 
ony of  toil  drives  large  numbers  of  workers  to  such  violent  sensational  relief  in 
gambling,  the  ennui  of  idleness  prompts  the  leisured  classes  to  the  same  abuse. 

Regarded  as  a  mode  of  transfer  of  property,  gambling  involves  a  union  of 
several  anti-social  desires.  For  a  willingness  to  accept  the  unearned,  facile  gains 
of  gambling  quickens  the  latent  instinct  of  avarice,  and  invites  infatuated  self- 
absorption  and  a  callous  indifference  to  the  misfortunes  of  others. 

The  part  which  alcohol  plays  in  gambling  is  naturally  a  rather  large  one,  for 
while  the  professional  "  mixed  "  gambler  is  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  his 
head  clear  in  order  to  retain  his  cunning,  the  non-professional  finds  in  alcoholic 
drinks  just  the  stimulus  which  is  usually  necessary  to  induce  that  instability  of 
judgment  and  disregard  of  the  future  which  are  conditions  of  gambling.  The  fact 
that  cheating  is  inseparably  associated  with  most  actual  modes  of  gambling  serves 
to  loosen  general  morality,  and  in  particular  to  sap  the  rationale  of  property. 

Since  professional  gambling  involves  some  use  of  superior  knowledge,  trickery, 
or  force,  which  in  its  effect  on  the  "  chances  "  amounts  to  "  loading  "  the  dice,  the 
non-professional  gambler  finds  himself  a  loser  in  the  long  run,  and  these  losses 
are,  in  fact,  a  fruitful  cause  of  crime  among  clerks  who  have  the  handling  of  sums 
of  money  not  their  own.  But,  living  in  an  atmosphere  where  secret  speculation 
with  other  people's  money  is  so  rife,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  employee  sets 
about  justifying  himself  for  "  borrowing  "  the  firm's  money. 

Every  step  which  places  the  attainment  of  property  upon  a  sane,  rational  basis, 
associating  it  with  proportionate  personal  productive  effort ;  every  step  which 
enables  men  and  women  to  find  orderly  interests  in  work  and  leisure  by  gaining 
opportunities  to  express  themselves  in  art  or  play  under  conditions  which  stimulate 
new  human  wants  and  supply  means  of  satisfying  them,  will  make  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  gambling. —  John  A.  Hobson,  in  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  January, 
1905.  E.  B.  W. 
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THE    POPULAR    INITIATIVE    AS    A    METHOD    OF 
LEGISLATION  AND  POLITICAL  CONTROL 

The  popular  initiative  is  usually  referred  to  under  the  dual 
title  of  "  the  initiative  and  referendum."  Its  advocates  treat  of  it 
as  an  extension  of  the  referendum;  its  promotion  is  largely 
through  the  agitation  of  referendum  leagues;  and  for  these  rea- 
sons the  two  terms  seem  to  be  generally,  although  erroneously, 
regarded  as  synonymous. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  show  the  difference  between 
the  initiative  power  and  the  referendum,  and  to  point  out  the 
revolutionary  principle  imbedded  in  the  initiative  as  advocated  by 
its  propagandists  for  adoption  in  the  United  States. 

The  scheme  of  the  initiative  includes :  ( i )  "  direct  legislation  " 
(the  proposal  of  laws  by  petition  and  the  adoption  of  them  by 
majority  vote)  ;  (2)  the  "  veto  of  the  people  "  (the  submission  by 
petition  of  laws  passed  by  legislative  bodies  to  the  voters  for  sanc- 
tion or  rejection)  ;  (3)  the  "recall,"  or  imperative  mandate,  by 
which  through  petition  a  faction,  being  displeased  with  the  action 
of  a  public  official,  may  require  him  to  go  before  the  voters  again 
at  any  time  against  another  candidate  for  the  office,  and  if  the 
official  fails  to  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes,  he  is  dismissed,  and 
the  opponent  holds  the  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

The  "recall"  and  the  "veto"  are  the  negative  side  of  the 
general  plan  for  substituting  government  by  petition  and  the 
popular  voice  for  government  by  representation. 
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The  referendum  proper,  in  its  different  forms,  may  mean  one 
thing  or  another :  ( i )  the  voluntary,  or  optional,  referendum,  by 
which  legislatures  or  councils  may  submit  laws  which  they  have 
passed  for  adoption  or  rejection;  (2)  the  obligatory  referendum, 
under  which  certain  laws  (usually  those  affecting  public  policy  or 
large  expenditures  of  public  money)  must  be  so  submitted;  (3) 
what  may  be  termed  the  sentimental  referendum,  generally 
referred  to  as  the  "  Public  Policy  Law,"  which  requires  the  elec- 
tion officials,  whenever  petitioned  by  a  certain  percentage  of 
voters,  to  place  upon  the  ballot  questions  of  public  policy  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sentiment  of  those  who  vote 
thereon.  The  obligatory  referendum  and  the  popular  initiative 
have  been  advocated  for  years  by  national  and  state  leagues,  and 
of  late  nowhere  more  persistently  than  in  Illinois.  The  senti- 
mental referendum  is  already  in  use  in  this  state,  and  will  be 
reverted  to. 

Thus  the  radical  difference  between  the  two,  and  the  decep- 
tion of  constantly  yoking  them  together,  is  readily  seen.  By  the 
initiative  it  is  proposed  that  the  people  may  directly  control 
legislation,  upon  a  petition  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  voters, 
from  5  to  15,  according  to  different  times  and  places ;  this  petition 
making  it  obligatory  to  place  the  question  desired  upon  the  ballot, 
"the  action  of  the  majority  of  electors  to  be  final."  Should  it  be 
a  question  affecting  a  whole  state,  the  petition  must  be  a  per- 
centage of  the  voters  in  the  state,  the  majority  of  the  same. 
Should  the  question  affect  only  a  political  subdivision,  the  petition 
and  the  majority  apply  only  to  such  subdivision.  But  in  either 
case  there  is  to  be  no  appeal  from  the  majority  voting  on  the 
question. 

In  spite  of  occasional  protests  to  the  contrary,  the  popular 
initiative  is  founded  upon  the  general  theory  that  representative 
government  in  this  country  is  a  failure.  It  implies  also  that  con- 
stitutional government  is  a  failure.  Assuming  this,  it  proposes 
to  give  the  people  en  masse  law-making  powers  independent  of 
and  .superior  to  legislatures  and  councils;  and  laws  thus  enacted 
must  stand  as  iinal,  in  defiance  of  constitutions  or  supreme  courts. 
It  proposes  legislation  without  deliberation,  lodges  all  veto  power 
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in  the  popular  ballot,  and  in  its  last  results  transforms  a  constitu- 
tional representative  government  into  an  unconstitutional  irre- 
sponsible democracy. 

It  is  argued,  usually  with  much  vehemence,  that  "  the  people  " 
have  been  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  self-government,  or  at  least 
of  expressing  their  will  by  their  votes.  The  first  of  the  three 
questions  of  public  policy  proposed  by  the  Referendum  League  of 
Illinois  voted  for  on  the  separate  ballot  at  the  general  election  in 
November,  1902,  was  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  give  the 
voters  of  the  state  power  to  initiate  legislation  upon  petition,  and 
rounded  out  the  statement  of  the  question  by  this  stump  exhorta- 
tion :  "  thus  restoring  to  the  people  the  power  they  once  held,  but 
which  they  delegated  to  the  general  assembly  by  the  constitution." 
Similar  amendments  have  been  sought  in  a  majority  of  the  states 
in  the  Union. 

It  is  explained  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  having  freed  themselves  from  the 
domination  of  a  foreign  power,  held  all  political  power  and 
privileges  in  themselves,  and  unwisely  delegated  it  when  they 
established  a  government  by  representatives  under  national  and 
state  constitutions.  Advocates  of  the  initiative  continually  refer 
to  the  New  England  town-meeting  as  the  most  perfect  system 
ever  invented  for  real  self-government.  They  are  fond  of  quot- 
ing Tliomas  Jefferson  to  the  effect  that  "  the  wisest  invention  ever 
de\'ised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exercise  of  self- 
government  and  for  its  preservation  is  the  New  England  town- 
meeting."    They  also  quote  Professor  John  Fiske : 

Government  by  town-meeting  is  the  form  of  government  most  effectively 
under  watch  and  control.    Everything  is  done  in  the  full  daylight  of  publicity. 
The  town-meeting  is  the  best  political  training-school  in  existence. 
And  also  Mr.  James  Bryce,  author  of  The  American  Common- 
ivealth,  who  remarked: 

The  town-meeting  has  been  the  most  perfect  school  of  self-government  in 

any  modem  country It  has  been  not  only  the  source,  but  the  school  of 

democracy. 

Professor  Frank  Parsons,  lecturer  in  the  Boston  University 
Law  School,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  radical  advocates  of  the 
initiative,  says : 
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For  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  founding  of  Plymouth  Colony,  in  what 
is  now  Massachusetts,  the  law-making  was  done  in  primary  assembly  of  the 
freemen  every  quarter,  and  when  the  colony  grew  so  large  that  it  was  difficult 
for  the  people  to  meet  in  this  way  four  times  a  year,  it  was  provided  that 
every  town  should  elect  two  delegates  to  join  the  bench  in  enacting  all  such 
ordinances  as  should  be  judged  good  and  wholesome,  and  that  the  whole  body 
of  citizens  should  meet  once  a  year  to  have  a  general  oversight  of  the  doings 
of  the  delegates,  repeal  any  of  their  acts  that  were  deemed  prejudicial  to  the 
whole,  and  pass  such  new  measures  as  might  be  needful  in  the  judgment  of  the 
people.    That  was  the  referendum  almost  as  it  is  advocated  today. 

In  another  place  this  author  says : 

The  change  from  legislation  by  the  people  to  legislation  by  final  vote  of  a 
body  of  representatives  chosen  for  a  specific  term  was  a  transformation  fraught 

with  the  most  momentous  consequences The  representatives  can  and  do 

make  and  put  in  force  many  laws  the  people  do  not  desire,  and  they  neglect  or 
refuse  to  make  some  laws  the  people  do  desire.  Between  elections  the  sover- 
eign power  of  controlling  legislation  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  body  of  men  called  representatives.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  changes  from  legislation  by  the  voters  in  person  to  legislation  by 
delegates  was  a  change  from  a  real  democracy  to  an  elective  democracy.  It 
was  a  change  in  which  self-government  was  fettered,  and  the  soul  of  liberty 
was  lost.  This  is  not  a  government  by  the  people,  but  a  government  by  an 
aristocracy  of  office-holders. 

All  of  the  writers  consulted  who  advocate  "  direct  legislation  " 
express  themselves  in  similar  terms.  These  enthusiasts  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  vast  change  both  in  numbers  and  character  of  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  since  the  colonial  period.  Not  one  of 
them  takes  any  note  of  the  fact,  which  has  been  demonstrated  so 
often  and  completely  that  practically  no  one  can  be  found  to 
dispute  it,  that  a  system  of  law-making  in  popular  assembly 
answering  well  the  requirements  of  primitive  or  small  rural 
communities  fails  miserably  wherever  the  population  is  dense  and 
heterogeneous ;  that  in  every  city  in  the  country  it  has  either  been 
abandoned,  or  has  become  the  source  or  cause  of  the  very  worst 
feature  of  political  corruption.  In  large  towns  and  cities  the  sys- 
tem has  invariably  been  seized  upon  by  political  pirates  as  a  means 
of  defeating  the  will  of  the  citizens  and  of  robbing  the  taxpayers. 

While  the  initiative  protagonists  nowhere  acknowledge  this, 
they  seem  to  realize  its  truth,  and  seek  to  adapt  the  town-meeting 
system  to  great  and  often  turbulent  populations  by  substituting 
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the  ballot  for  the  village  assembly.  They  dwell  with  great 
emphasis  upon  the  misrepresentation  of  delegates  in  legislatures 
and  councils,  upon  the  alleged  f<ict  that  the  people  are  thereby 
robbed  of  their  privileges,  and  have  alleged  that  they  have  prac- 
tically no  redress.  They  take  little  or  no  account  of  the  great 
fact  that  legislatures  are  under  the  check  of  the  veto  of  an  execu- 
tive elected  by  the  people,  or  of  the  still  more  saving  fact  of 
their  protection  under  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  their  constitution, 
by  which  laws  are  measured  and  decided  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  also  elected  by  the  people. 

Since  the  agitation  began  in  Illinois  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  use  "  the  referendum,"  as  it  is  continually  referred 
to,  but  always  meaning  the  initiative  power,  the  question  has  been 
many  times  asked :  "  Did  not  the  legislature  pass  a  referendum 
law?    Has  not  Illinois  the  referendum  already?" 

The  Forty-second  General  Assembly  passed  the  so-called 
"  referendum  act,"  providing  for  the  submission  of  questions  of 
public  policy  to  the  voters.  It  can  best  be  described  by  quoting 
the  act: 

An  Act  providing  for  an  expression  of  opinion  by  electors  on  questions  of 
Public  Policy  at  a  general  or  special  election. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  General  Assembly :  That  on  a  written  petition,  signed  by  25  per  cent, 
of  the  registered  voters  of  any  incorporated  town,  village,  city,  township, 
county,  or  school  district;  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  regfistered  votes  [voters]  of 
the  state,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  election  officers  in  each  case  to 
submit  any  question  of  public  policy  so  petitioned  for,  to  the  electors  of  the 
incorporated  town,  village,  city,  township,  county,  school  district,  or  state,  as 
the  case  may  be,  at  any  general  or  special  election  named  in  the  petition. 
Provided,  such  petition  is  filed  with  the  proper  election  officers  in  each  case 
not  less  than  sixty  days  before  the  date  of  the  election  at  which  the  question 
or  questions  petitioned  for  are  to  be  submitted.  Not  more  than  three  proposi- 
tions shall  be  submitted  at  the  same  election,  and  such  proposition  shall  be 
submitted  in  the  order  of  its  filing. 

Sec.  2.  Every  question  submitted  to  the  electors  shall  be  printed  in  plain, 
prominent  type  upon  a  separate  ballot  in  form  required  by  law,  the  same  as  a 
constitutional  amendment  or  other  public  measure  proposed  to  be  voted  upon 
by  the  people. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  this  permits  ques- 
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tions  only  of  public  policy  to  be  voted  on,  and  only  to  ascertain 
the  sentiment  of  the  voters  on  such  questions.  The  vote  decides 
nothing.  It  leads  to  nothing  definite.  It  simply  gives  the  people, 
or  rather  the  persons  who  circulate  the  petition,  some  basis  to 
claim,  should  the  vote  be  affirmative,  that  the  legislature  is  in 
duty  bound  to  pass  laws  in  accordance  therewith.  This  is  the 
case  at  the  present  time.  The  questions  of  state  and  local  initia- 
tive were  voted  on  at  the  election  of  November,  1902.  They  did 
not  receive  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  but  they  received  a 
large  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  the  questions.  This  was  the 
basis  for  the  Referendum  League  of  Illinois  demanding  that  the 
l^islature  submit  the  question  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
establish  the  popular  initiative  in  this  state.  The  legislature 
(1903)  refused  to  do  so. 

At  the  election  in  November,  1904,  the  Referendum  League, 
under  an  alleged  petition  of  137,000  signatures,  had  submitted  to 
the  voters  of  the  state  three  "direct"  propositions,  the  first  for 
direct  primaries,  the  second  for  the  "  people's  veto,"  the  third  for 
"home-rule  in  taxation."  The  first  and  second  received  a  bare 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  in  the  state,  the  third  a  trifle  less 
than  a  majority.  All,  however,  had  very  large  majorities  of  the 
votes  cast  on  the  questions,  and  their  sponsors  declare  all  to  be 
the  expressed  will  of  the  people,  and  that  they  should  become 
laws. 

At  the  city  election  in  Chicago  in  April,  1904,  the  question  of 
immediate  municipal  ownership  of  the  street  railways  was  voted 
on,  under  the  Public  Policy  Law.  The  affirmative  vote  was 
121,957;  negative,  50,807;  the  total  vote  cast  being  236,000  out 
of  a  registration  of  400,000.  Yet  on  this  vote  the  loud  and  per- 
sistent claim  has  since  been  made  that  the  council  should  "obey 
the  will  of  the  people  "  and  proceed  to  acquire  the  street-railway 
properties,  in  the  face  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  its  doing 
so  on  account  of  complex  litigation  and  financial  incapacity. 

The  Public  Policy  Law  is  useless  and  mischievous.  It  is 
deceptive  in  its  objects  and  results,  and  used  as  a  weapon  by 
agitators.  ^* 

As  for  the  referendum,  it  has  been  in  use  in  every  state  in  the 
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Union,  with  the  exception  of  Delaware.  It  was  established  by 
the  earliest  English  colonists.  The  first  constitution  in  America 
submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  was  that  submitted  by  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1778.  It  was  rejected, 
but  two  years  later  the  constitution  in  force  in  Massachusetts 
today  was  drawn  by  tlie  convention  and  ratified  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  That  seemed  to  establish  a  precedent,  New  Hampshire 
approving  of  a  constitution  very  soon  after  in  the  same  manner; 
and  since  1821,  when  the  first  constitution  of  New  York  was 
submitted  to  the  popular  vote,  the  practice  has  been  universal. 

But  this  referendum  does  not  g^ant  any  direct  law-making 
privileges  to  the  people;  it  simply  gives  the  people  the  oppor- 
tunity of  approving  or  rejecting  certain  kinds  of  laws  enacted 
by  their  representatives.  Right  here  is  where  the  initiative  rushes 
madly  forward  and  proposes  that  the  voters  themselves  have  the 
power  of  legislating.  As  before  explained  —  it  will  bear  repeti- 
tion—  it  is  proposed  by  constitutional  amendment  to  make  it 
possible  for  any  voter,  or  collection  of  voters,  large  or  small,  to 
propose  a  state  law ;  to  circulate  a  petition  that  such  a  law  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  electors  at  the  next  election,  and,  by  securing 
the  signatures  of  a  number  equal  to  from  5  to  15  per  cent, 
(as  proposed  at  different  times)  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  last  elec- 
tion to  make  it  mandatory  upon  the  election  authorities  to  place 
the  question  upon  the  ballot.  If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  upon 
the  question  are  affirmative,  it  becomes  a  law,  and  the  action  of 
the  majority  is  final.  This  means  that  the  governor  shall  have 
no  power  of  veto,  such  power  being  reserved  to  the  majority  vote. 
Should  the  law  be  in  conflict  with  the  constitution,  still  it  could 
not  be  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court ;  "  the  people  "  — that  is, 
the  majority  voting  —  are  the  masters,  and  from  their  decision 
there  can  be  no  appeal.  Says  Parsons,  previously  quoted :  "  He 
is  the  sovereign  whose  will  is  in  control." 

Probably  most  of  those  who  read  this  will  exclaim :  "  But  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  granting  the  simple  right  of 
initiative,  does  not  repeal  all  other  parts  of  the  constitution,  includ- 
ing those  defining  the  judiciary  and  executive  powers!"  This 
can  truly  be  said,  but  with  the  power  of  that  initiative  the  voters 
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can  annul  any  part  of  the  constitution  in  the  same  manner  that 
tliey  enacted  the  first  law.  They  would  not  need  to  go  to  the 
legislature  and  ask  that  a  constitutional  amendment  be  submitted 
to  themselves.  They  would  have  the  initiative ;  and  while  it  may 
be  said  that  under  existing  conditions  there  is  no  likelihood  that 
a  majority  of  the  voters  of  Illinois  would  ever  take  such  action, 
it  can  not  be  asserted  positively  that  they  never  would  use  the 
power  in  this  way,  if  it  were  conferred  upon  them. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  advocates  of  the  initiative,  the  sincerity 
of  some  of  whom  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  to  recognize  their 
statements  that  they  do  not  expect  the  people  to  use  tlie  power  of 
the  initiative  except  on  rare  occasions,  their  claim  being  that  the 
mere  fact  of  the  voters  possessing  such  power  would  stand  as  a 
menace  against  legislatures  to  enact  vicious  laws  or  refuse  to 
enact  wholesome  laws.  They  place  their  faith  in  the  intelligence, 
the  calmness,  and  the  righteousness  of  the  people  as  always 
expressed  by  the  majority  voting. 

The  Illinois  Referendum  League  states  in  its  booklet.  The 
Referendum  in  a  Nutshell: 

Under  the  referendum  the  passage  of  vicious  laws  by  the  legislative 
bodies  will  practically  cease,  because  the  "  bribers  will  not  pay  for  goods  that 
cannot  with  certainty  be  delivered."  If  bribery  is  to  cease,  corrupt  men  will 
have  no  incentive  to  become  members  of  legislative  bodies ;  and  in  consequence 
a  better  reputation  will  be  given  to  law-makers,  and  a  better  grade  of  men, 
with  long  tenure  of  office,  will  soon  be  found  in  our  general  assembly  and 
council  chambers.  Thus,  instead  of  menacing  the  representative  idea,  the 
referendum  in  reality  rescues  it.    The  irresponsible  power  of  our  legislatures 

has  a  tendency  to  corrupt  them The  wisdom  of  the  referendum  has 

been  sometimes  questioned  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  safe  to  intrust  so 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  answer  may  be  that,  while  legis- 
lative bodies  may  be,  as  they  often  have  been,  bribed  by  privilege-seeking 
interests,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  too  numerous  to  be  bribed,  even  if  that 
were  morally  possible The  people  as  a  whole  are  honest. 

That  is  the  foundation-stone  of  the  whole  scheme  —  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  a  majority  of  the 
voters,  which  includes  ability,  not  only  to  comprehend  the  most 
complicated  questions,  but  to  draft  laws  concerning  them.  The 
writer  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  Political  Egypt  and  the  Way  Out 
says: 
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The  credulous  fool  staking  his  money  upon  the  result  of  games  played 
with  loaded  dice  or  marked  cards  has  a  better  chance  of  success  than 
reformers  under  the  present  system  with  its  "  fixed  primaries "  and  so-called 
representative  bodies  subject  to  deadlock,  to  caucus  manipulation,  to  boss 
dictation,  to  log-rolling,  to  trickery,  and  to  evasion  of  issues  endangering 
party  or  the  re-election  of  representatives.  A  governor  with  the  veto,  senate 
with  power  to  shelve  house  bills,  a  lower  house  with  ward  heelers  as  members 
—  here  is  a  law-making  machine  capitally  adapted  to  defeat  or  pervert  the  will 
of  the  people,  and  requiring  a  maximum  of  effort  to  secure  a  minimum  of 
result.    To  none  of  these  evils  is  direct  majority  rule  subject. 

It  will  be  observed  that  several  of  the  foregoing  quotations 
refer  to  "  the  referendum."  The  reference,  however,  includes  the 
initiative,  and  is  coupled  up  with  it  wherever  either  is  advocated. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  object  of  the  most  radical  advocates  of  the 
vicious  scheme  to  cloak  it  under  the  innocent  title  of  "  refer- 
endum." It  is  intended  to  deceive  the  people  who  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  matter  and  discover  the  difference.  The 
writer  discovered  from  personal  investigation  that  numbers  who 
voted  in  1902  (under  the  sentimental  act)  in  favor  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  the  initiative  and  referendum  did  not  com- 
prehend the  scope  of  the  scheme  at  all,  but  supposed  it  to  be  for  a 
general  compulsory  referendum  law. 

WHAT  IS  CLAIMED  FOR  IT 

Probably  as  good  a  synopsis  as  is  possible  of  the  manifold 
reasons  urged  for  the  adoption  of  the  initiative  (and  the  referen- 
dum) is  given  by  Parsons  in  a  chapter  entitled  "  Twenty  Reasons 
for  the  Referendum."  It  is  peculiar  to  all  writers  in  advocacy  of 
the  system  to  make  positive  statements  as  to  what  their  panacea 
for  political  ills  will  do.  They  never  express  opinions;  they 
make  declarations.    Professor  Parsons  says: 

It  will  perfect  the  representative  system  by  eliminating  serious  mis- 
representation. 

Better  men  will  be  attracted  to  political  life. 

It  will  simplify  elections,  separating  the  judgment  on  men  from  the 
judgment  on  issues,  and  disentangle  issues  so  that  each  may  be  judged  on  its 
own  individual  merits. 

It  will  lessen  the  power  of  partisanship. 

It  will  elevate  the  press  —  voting  will  turn  more  on  reason,  and  mud  will 
be  less  in  demand  in  the  political  market. 
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It  will  educate  the  people,  intellectually  and  morally. 

It  will  stop  class  legislation  and  give  labor  her  rights Farmers  and 

artisans  are  not  fairly  represented  in  legislative  bodies,  but  at  the  polls  they 
will  have  their  due  preponderance  and  can  pass  such  laws  as  they  please. 

Direct  legislation  (i.  e.,  the  initiative)  tends  to  stability acting  as 

a  safety-valve  for  discontent. 

It  favors  wealth-diffusion  by  depriving  the  wealthy  of  their  enormous 
overweight  in  government,  and  giving  preponderance  of  legislative  power  to 
the  common  people  whose  interests  are  opposed  to  the  vast  aggregation  of 
private  capital. 

The  income  tax  will  have  a  chance,  and  the  nationalization  of  railways  and 
telegraphs. 

All  private  monopolies  will  become  public  property  or  have  their  horns 
sawed  off. 

Experience  here  and  in  Switzerland  has  proven  the  measureless  value  of 
direct  legislation,  and  the  utter  futility  of  all  objections  raised  against  it. 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  assertions  so 
confidently  made.  It  will  shed  much  light  upon  the  real  objects 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  gained  through  the  direct  legislation 
scheme,  as  well  as  indicate  the  character  of  the  forces  that  are 
being  marshaled  in  favor  of  it. 

Not  much  time  need  be  spent  on  the  claim  that  it  will  perfect 
the  representative  system.  Logically,  if  the  people  are  to  make 
the  laws,  what  difference  does  it  make  to  them  whether  or  not  the 
legislatures  are  more  perfect  than  now?  Also  the  question  may 
be  asked  here,  as  in  connection  with  almost  every  other  point 
involved :  What  reason  is  there  to  assume  that,  if  the  people  are 
too  incompetent  or  too  negligent  to  select  reliable  representatives, 
they  will  be  competent  and  watchful  enough  to  frame  and  pass 
meritorious  laws  ?  The  claim  that  better  men  would  be  attracted 
to  political  life  is  an  assumption  entirely  impossible  of  demonstra- 
tion or  denial.  But  the  next  assertion,  that  the  obligatory  refer- 
endum and  popular  initiative  system  would  simplify  elections  and 
separate  the  popular  judgment  on  men  from  the  judgment  on 
issues,  is  a  solecism  so  obvious  that  it  almost  creates  admiration 
for  the  audacity  of  the  utterance.  The  claim  is  more  than  absurd. 
Under  any  such  scheme  elections  would  be  multiplied,  and  men 
and  measures  would  be  infinitely  more  confused  than  now.  TJiis 
has  been  proved  by  the  mere  effort  to  obtain  such  a  law.    It  can- 
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not  be  otherwise.  The  election  officers  of  Chicago  base  their 
objections  to  the  scheme  largely  upon  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
questions  of  public  policy  cause  much  inconvenience  and  confu- 
sion, and  add  considerably  to  the  expense  of  elections.  The 
establishment  of  the  initiative  and  obligatory  referendum  in  the 
state  would  no  doubt  increase  the  expense  of  elections  to  a  great 
degree.  In  order  to  get  separate  judgments  on  measures  as  dis- 
tinct from  candidates,  it  would  be  necessary  to  submit  measures 
at  special  elections.  Do  the  proponents  of  the  law  consider  this 
matter  ?  A  general  election  costs  the  tax-payers  of  Chicago  very 
nearly  $200,000.  A  judicial  election  costs  them  nearly  $60,000. 
Tlie  cost  of  a  general  election  in  the  state  is  well  up  toward  half  a 
million  dollars.  These  amounts  indicate  only  the  public  outlay. 
Take  into  consideration  therewith  the  fact  that  every  employee 
is  entitled  by  law  to  two  hours  in  which  to  vote  —  and  employers 
know  that  he  usually  takes  it  —  and  some  idea  may  be  gained  as 
to  the  expense  incurred  through  loss  of  time.  Besides,  it  is  not 
contemplated  that  measures  shall  be  submitted  at  special  elections. 
It  is  likely  that  there  would  always  be  questions  of  so-called  public 
policy  on  separate  ballots  at  the  general  elections.  The  effect  is, 
instead  of  simplifying  matters,  as  is  so  absurdly  claimed,  to  make 
of  such  matters  a  menace  to  candidates.  The  promoters  of  the 
measures  seek  to  intimidate  the  candidates  for  office  and  to  secure 
their  pledge  of  support  in  case  of  their  election.  In  many 
instances  this  is  accompanied  by  threats.  The  result  is  that  can- 
didates pledge  themselves  to  support  measures  they  do  not 
approve,  and  the  more  measures  and  questions  submitted,  the 
more  of  this  kind  of  intimidation  and  stultification  there  must 
necessarily  be. 

There  is  another  feature  —  one  of  detail,  but  nevertheless 
important  —  which  ought  to  have  attention  here.  It  is  the  elec- 
tion petition.  The  initiative  and  referendum  are  based  upon 
petitions.  A  law  that  has  been  passed,  if  distasteful  to  a  class,  a 
party,  or  a  faction,  may  be  held  up  until  a  petition  is  circulated  to 
get  a  number  of  signatures  equal  to  5  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
at  the  last  election  to  force  a  submission  of  it  at  the  polls.  Every 
experienced  man  knows  about  this  kind  of  petitions.    He  knows 
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that  in  large  part  they  are  fraudulent  and  misleading.  Every 
person  who  examined  the  alleged  petitions  of  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  signers,  which  the  Referendum  League  pre- 
sented to  the  election  commissioners  of  Chicago  in  1902  and  1904, 
knows  that  there  were  lists  of  hundreds  of  names  that  were  copied 
in  the  same  hand ;  that  it  contained  the  names  of  prominent  per- 
sons long  dead;  and  that  it  bore  other  evidence  of  being  largely 
spurious.  It  can  be  said,  on  the  authority  of  the  attorney  for  the 
commissioners,  that  if  trouble  and  expense  had  been  taken  to 
examine  the  whole  of  either  petition,  it  would  have  been  thrown 
out;  but  under  the  law  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  the 
objectors,  and  where  it  is  not  positively  proved  that  there  is  not 
the  required  number  of  genuine  signatures,  the  petition  is 
accepted ;  that  is,  the  known  fraudulent  signatures  do  not  invali- 
date the  others ;  and  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  submit  such 
positive  proof  where  the  petition  is  very  large,  it  is  seldom  urged. 
In  these  cases  no  one  took  even  the  pains  to  count  the  signatures 
to  determine  positively  how  many  there  were.  They  were 
accepted  on  the  representation  of  the  league. 

The  manner  usually  employed  in  securing  a  petition  discredits 
the  document.  Copies  of  it  are  left  at  saloons,  drug-stores,  and 
on  street  corners,  and  anyone  may  sign  any  name  and  any  num- 
ber of  names  he  chooses.  A  popular  petition  is  a  mark  for  the 
ribald  —  a  popular  joke.  The  few  states  that  have  adopted  the 
initiative  in  part  have  stricter  requirements  concerning  petitions ; 
but  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  get  genuine  signatures  it 
involves  great  inconvenience  and  annoyance.  Copies  are  usually 
taken  through  factories,  wholesale  houses,  and  offices  where  large 
numbers  of  men  are  employed,  creating  loss  of  time  and  dis- 
traction from  business.  Some  large  concerns  in  this  state,  as  the 
writer  personally  knows,  absolutely  refuse  to  allow  a  petition  of 
any  kind  to  be  circulated  among  their  men  during  hours  of 
emplo>Tnent.  A  law  that  will  necessitate  making  the  circulation 
of  petitions  almost  continuous  is  in  that  respect  alone  open  to 
very  g^ave  censure. 

The  probability  of  conflicting  laws  throughout  the  state, 
should  the  people  of  each  subdivision  have  the  power  to  enact 
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Statutes  to  answer  their  own  peculiar  wants  or  notions,  is  too 
obvious  for  discussion.    Uniformity  of  laws  would  vanish. 

Next  comes  the  claim  that  the  law  would  lessen  the  power  of 
partisanship.  It  may  be  allowed  that  the  effect  in  many  instances 
would  be  to  weaken  the  barriers  to  some  extent  between  the  prin- 
cipal political  parties,  but  it  would  be  a  great  deal  more  likely  to 
create  factions  that  favor  peculiar  legislation.  And  the  claim 
that  it  would  stop  class  legislation,  and  give  labor  her  rights, 
brings  us  to  an  interesting  point.  "  Farmers  and  artisans  are  not 
fairly  represented  in  legislative  bodies,"  says  the  propagandist. 
What  does  this  mean?  Are  farmers  and  artisans  specially 
equipped  for  making  and  passing  laws?  Is  it  intended  through 
the  new  mode  to  transfer  the  law-making  powers  to  labor  unions 
and  agricultural  alliances?  Judging  by  the  forces  that  are  mak- 
ing for  this  system,  it  would  seem  that  this  is  largely  the  object 
in  view.  The  extracts  already  quoted,  and  the  reasons  advanced, 
warrant  such  conclusions.  Indeed,  they  go  farther:  not  only 
farmers  and  artisans,  but  the  mass  of  common  laborers,  tens  of 
thousands  of  whom  have  but  recently  been  naturalized,  who 
understand  little  or  nothing  of  our  governmental  institutions, 
many  of  whom  do  not  understand  our  language,  are  to  be  given 
an  equal  hand,  not  at  passing  laws,  but  at  law-making.  These 
elements  provide  in  the  initiative  an  instrument  whereby  it  may 
be  possible  for  them  to  effect  such  class  legislation  as  they  may 
desire,  themselves  being  the  legislators. 

They  readily  approve  of  the  initiative  when  it  is  held  out  to 
them,  as  it  is  done  by  Professor  Parsons,  and  practically  by 
every  one  of  its  advocates  whom  I  have  consulted,  that  "  it  favors 
the  diffusion  of  wealth  by  depriving  the  wealthy  of  their  enor- 
mous overweight  in  government ; "  that  it  will  give  the  pre- 
ponderance of  legislative  power  to  the  common  people,  whose 
interests  are  opposed  to  alleged  industrial  injustice  and  the  vast 
aggregations  of  private  capital;  that  it  will  bring  about  public 
ownership  of  railways  and  telegraphs;  that  "all  private  monop- 
olies will  become  public  property,  or  have  their  horns  saived  off." 

Plainly  and  directly  speaking,  this  is  promising  to  the  labor 
element  the  establishment  of  socialism  in  its  most  radical  form. 
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It  foments  and  panders  to  class-hatred,  discloses  the  aims  of  the 
radicals  who  are  arrayed  in  favor  of  this  pernicious  innovation, 
and  needs  very  few  words  to  point  a  warning  to  those  who  believe 
in  public  order  and  honesty.  In  no  instance  have  I  misstated  or 
exaggerated  the  utterances  of  those  who  speak  for  the  initiative. 
It  is  easy  to  verify  by  conclusions  with  a  volume  of  excerpts  in 
exact  line  with  those  I  have  quoted.  Here  is  another  logical 
sweetmeat,  also  from  Parsons,  but  quoted  freely  by  other  "  refer- 
endum "  writers : 

Direct  legislation  tends  to  stability,  not  only  by  the  rejection  of  dangerous 
legislation,  but  by  offering  those  who  deem  themselves  oppressed  an  effective 
remedy  by  trial  in  the  open  court  of  public  opinion  —  acting  as  a  safety-valve 
for  discontent. 

For  whose  discontent?  For  the  proselytizers,  agitators,  and 
fomenters  of  social  discord  ?  For  the  disciples  of  Emma  Goldman 
and  Herr  Most?  Let  this  not  be  considered  a  wild  and  unfair 
inference.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  the  initiative 
advocates,  a  professor  in  one  of  the  leading  law  colleges  of  the 
country,  who  writes  and  publishes : 

It  [the  present  order  of  things]  is  smothering  discontent  in  hopelessness 
that  breeds  poison.  Every  anarchist  I  ever  heard  express  himself  had  much  of 
truth  in  what  he  said.  It  was  his  hopelessness  of  obtaining  the  justice  he 
sought  by  peaceful  means  that  made  him  advocate  fire  and  bomb.  An 
anarchist  is  a  man  who  feels  intensely  the  pressure  of  wrong  conditions,  and 
whose  nature  has  more  of  recklessness  than  hope.  Give  us  the  referendum, 
and  the  path  will  be  so  plain  that  anarchy  will  soon  go  out  of  business. 

Which  simply  means,  if  it  has  any  meaning,  that  if  anarchists  may 
frame  and  pass  just  such  laws  as  they  like,  they  will  become 
gentle  and  i>eaceful. 

The  assertion  that  an  operative  popular  initiative,  in  general 
use  throughout  the  American  states,  would  tend  to  stability  — 
meaning,  as  must  be  understood,  governmental  efficiency  and 
justice,  and  security  of  individual  rights  —  was  clearly  falsified 
by  Mr.  Parsons  himself  before  he  had  finished  his  paragraph. 
And  it  is  disproved  by  a  glance  at  the  organizations,  as  well  as  the 
individuals,  that  are  the  most  clamorous  for  the  initiative.  There 
is  not  a  firebrand  agitator  in  the  land  who  is  not  demanding^  it. 
Every  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  might,  who  believes  that  the 
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golden  rule  is  founded  on  brute  strength,  demands  it.  It  is  a 
doctrine  founded  on  might  as  expressed  by  numl:)ers,  taking  no 
account  of  the  rights  of  the  minority.  It  appeals  to  men  who 
abominate  order  and  stability. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  with  exact  truth  of  the  publica- 
tions that  are  the  most  persistent  advocates  of  the  initiative.  It 
is  claimed  that  there  are  some  3,000  newspapers  and  periodicals 
in  the  United  States  that  indorse  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
Nothing  can  be  found  to  substantiate  it ;  a  great  majority  of  them 
are  merely  for  the  referendum.  It  is  significant,  moreover,  that 
the  relatively  few  daily  newspapers  which  are  hot  advocates  of  the 
initiative  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  of  the  class  afflicted  with 
moral  strabismus  —  notorious  panders  to  morbid  sensationalism 
and  class-hatred.     The  explanation  is  obvious. 

It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  the  principal  arguments  of  all 
the  writers  in  the  country  favoring  the  initiative  are  based  upon 
the  declarations  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  With 
these  assertions  as  texts,  thousands  of  pamphlets  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  books  have  been  produced  in  which  it  has 
been  argued  ad  libitum  that  the  people  have  been  steadily  robbed 
of  their  rights;  that  congresses,  legislatures,  and  councils  have 
grown  steadily  more  corrupt ;  and  that  the  only  beneficent  scheme 
of  salvation  for  all  political  and  social  ills  is  to  place  the  law- 
making power  in  the  hands  of  the  populace  and  trust  entirely  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  majority. 

Throughout  the  literature  of  the  radical  initiative  protago 
nists  runs  this  raucous  song  and  refrain :  "  Laws  are  passed  that 
the  people  don't  want,  and  laws  they  do  want  are  not  passed. 
Legislatures  cannot  be  trusted,  for  they  are  creatures  of  cornipt 
agencies.  Only  the  initiative  can  destroy  the  private  monopoly 
of  legislative  power  and  establish  public  ownership  of  the  gov- 
ernment ! "  This  might  be  credited  to  any  one  of  them,  but  it  is 
enough  to  cite  Parsons,  Direct  Legislation,  p.  22. 

Nothing  could  be  more  demagogical.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  bear  out  the  wail.  There  are,  in  absolute  fact,  very  few 
meretricious  laws  in  force  in  any  of  the  states.  Bad  laws  are 
sometimes  passed,  but  they  seldom  stand  long.     The  writer  has 
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questioned  jurists  and  lawyers  of  ripe  experience,  and  there  is  no 
exception  to  the  opinion  that  the  great  mass  of  laws  are  designed 
for,  and  in  the  main  subserve,  a  good  purpose.  There  are  not  a 
few  unnecessary  laws,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  harmless. 
A  law  that  meets  public  condemnation  is  soon  repealed.  "  Freak 
legislation "  is  really  the  rare  exception,  and  it  is  usually  the 
result  of  class  or  factional  clamor,  at  the  mercy  of  which,  under 
the  initiative,  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  supreme  power  of 
legislation. 

This  propagandism  began  in  this  country  about  a  dozen  years 
ago,  and  the  propagandists  claim  to  have  made  considerable  head- 
way, pointing  to  the  fact  that  constitutional  amendments  grant- 
ing the  initiative  have  been  voted  in  four  states;  namely,  Utah, 
Missouri,  South  Dakota,  and  Oregon;  and  that  the  obligatory 
referendum  requiring  certain  kinds  of  laws,  usually  relating  to 
franchises,  passed  by  the  legislatures  to  be  held  in  abeyance  for  a 
certain  time  before  becoming  operative,  during  which  time,  upon 
the  petition  of  a  small  percentage  of  the  voters,  they  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  popular  vote,  has  been  adopted  by  Denver,  Omaha, 
Los  Angeles,  and  a  number  of  other  western  cities.  Their  suc- 
cess appears  to  lie  almost  wholly  with  the  referendum.  Wherever 
the  initiative  has  been  imbedded  in  state  constitutions,  it  has  been 
in  the  way  of  permitting  it  to  be  employed  locally,  or  on  questions 
of  franchises.  Its  adoption  to  this  extent  in  South  Dakota  was  in 
1898;  in  Utah,  in  1900;  in  Oregon,  in  1902;  in  Missouri,  in 
1904. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  in  the  first  three  states  named  it  has 
prevented  bribery  and  bad  legislation,  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  had  less  of  these  evils  than  formerly.  But  certain  other 
states,  without  the  initiative,  also  have  had  less;  so  nothing  is 
proved  for  the  system.  In  1904  a  former  state  senator  of  Oregon 
wrote :  "  The  first  effect  of  the  referendum  in  Oregon  is  the  com- 
parative absence  of  charges  of  corruption  and  partisanship.  We 
credit  a  good  deal  of  this  to  the  direct-legislation  amendment." 
A  few  weeks  after  this  was  written  the  greatest  political  scandal 
in  the  history  of  the  state  was  developed,  a  representative  and 
United  States  senator  being  indicted  for  fraud.     Therefore,  all 
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claims  and  representations  as  to  what  benefits  and  reforms  the 
popular  initiative  would  work  in  this  country  are  entirely  specu- 
lative, except  as  it  may  be  judged  by  the  result  of  the  law  since  it 
was  generally  adopted  in  Switzerland  some  fifteen  years  ago.  In 
fact,  this  is  practically  admitted  by  the  writer  of  Political  Egypt, 
and  the  Way  Out,  who  says : 

How  do  we  know  that  direct  legislation  will  do  what  is  claimed  for  it? 
By  what  it  has  done  in  Switzerland,  once  corrupt,  but  today  the  model 
republic  of  the  Old  World.  The  only  country  in  Europe  from  which  one 
does  not  hear  continual  stories  of  strikes,  panics,  and  lockouts,  and  in  which 
the  lobby  has  been  destroyed  and  men  are  re-elected  to  office  term  after  term 
regardless  of  their  party  because  of  their  being  able  men. 

This  was  also  asserted  in  substance  by  J.  W.  Sullivan,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  Americans  to  make  an  examination  of  the  Swiss 
referendum  and  initiative,  and  who  has  been  one  of  the  most 
uncompromising  advocates  of  it.  Mr.  Eltweed  Pomeroy,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Direct  Legislation  League,  who  edits  a 
periodical,  published  in  Philadelphia,  devoted  to  the  subject,  bases 
most  of  his  arguments  upon  assertions  of  the  beneficent  results  in 
the  various  Swiss  cantons,  and,  like  its  other  advocates,  jumps 
directly  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  equally  applicable  in  the 
United  States,  and  would  work  even  greater  wonders  here. 

Before  examining  into  the  question  of  the  Swiss  initiative, 
some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  high  authorities  among 
American  statesmen,  politicians,  and  literary  men  who  are 
audaciously  quoted  by  the  writers  on  the  popular  initiative  as 
present  champions  or  past  advocates  of  it.  Through  quotation- 
jugglery  and  far-fetched  inference,  they  implicate  Thomas 
Jefferson,  James  Madison,  Andrew  Jackson,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  many  others  of  less  note ;  but  upon  clearer  examination  it  is 
found  that  there  is  very  little  in  their  writings  to  warrant  the 
assumption  that  they  ever  did  or  ever  would  subscribe  to  the 
system  that  strikes  at  the  principle  of  representative  government. 
Jefferson,  as  everyone  knows,  was  a  champion  of  democracy,  but 
it  is  equally  as  well  known  that  he  set  limits  upon  democracy,  and 
that,  while  he  was  opposed  to  some  principles  of.  the  national 
constitution,  he  was  nevertheless  a  strong  believer  in  constitu- 
tional guarantees.     To  quote  from  The  Popular  Initiative,  by 
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O.  M.  Barnes,  one  of  the  few  writers  who  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  expose  the  danger  of  the  initiative : 

No  one  ever  held  more  firmly  than  Jefferson  to  the  doctrine  that  all 
governments  must  be  limited  to  the  exercise  of  just  powers;  and  when, 
further  on,  he  denounced  ads  of  usurpation  and  abuse  as  evincing  a  purpose 
to  employ  "  absolute  despotism,"  he  did  not  limit  his  denunciation  to  the  acts 
of  kings.  In  his  messages  and  writings  he  keeps  before  us  the  superiority  of  a 
limited  over  an  absolute  government. 

And  again : 

The  citing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  support  of  this  plan 
[the  initiative],  as  was  done,  is  a  great  perversion  of  that  instrument  and 
injurious  to  Jefferson's  fame.  Because  he  wrote  that  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  a  measure  is  just  or  within  the  scope  of  rightful  power,  because  a  majority 
has  sanctioned  it.  The  Declaration  says  that  all  men  "  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." No  power  unjust  by  nature  can  be  transformed  into  a  just  power  by 
the  consent  of  a  majority. 

The  claim  that  Jackson  was  a  friend  of  the  popular  initiative 
is  based,  so  far  as  appears  in  the  testimony,  upon  this  passage  in 
one  of  his  inaugural  addresses :  "  So  far  as  the  people  can,  with 
convenience,  speak,  it  is  safer  for  them  to  express  their  own  will." 
What  Andrew  Jackson  would  say,  were  he  alive  now  to  speak  on 
the  proposition  of  government  by  irresponsible  petitioning  and 
popular  vote,  without  regard  to  legislatures  or  supreme  courts, 
may  be  left  to  the  imagination. 

With  equal  confidence  these  propagandists  elect  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  one  of  their  own  on  the  strength  of  the  following 
quotations  from  his  utterances:  "Allow  all  the  governed  an 
equal  voice  in  the  govenmient ; "  "  Governments  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 
It  is  also  pointed  out  that  Lincoln,  before  the  Civil  War  had  been 
long  in  progress,  made  a  proposition  to  the  Confederate  leaders 
to  submit  the  differences  between  the  North  and  South  to  the 
popular  vote  of  all  the  states  —  northern  and  southern  —  with  the 
agreement  to  abide  by  the  result  as  indicated  by  a  majority.  In 
this  manner  he  hoped  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.    Of  course,  the 
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offer  was  declined,  as  the  Confederates  well  knew  that  the  more 
populous  North  would  outvote  them.  It  is  upon  such  evidence  as 
this  that  the  great  emancipator  is  now  made  a  witness  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  initiative  plan. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  historian  W.  E.  H.  Lecky  and  Lord 
Salisbury,  in  England,  are  made  to  favor  the  initiative,  the  latter 
on  the  strength  of  the  utterance: 

I  believe  that  nothing  could  oppose  a  bulwark  to  popular  passion  except 
an  arrangement  for  deliberate  and  careful  reference  of  any  matter  in  dispute 
to  the  votes  of  the  people,  like  the  arrangements  existing  in  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland. 

From  Mr.  Lecky  we  are  given  the  following  as  evidence : 

The  referendum  would  have  the  immense  advantage  of  disentangling 
issues,  separating  one  great  question  from  the  many  minor  questions  with 
which  it  may  be  mixed.    Confused  or  blended  issues  are  among  the  greatest 

political    dangers    of   our   time The   experience    of    Switzerland    and 

America  shows  that  when  the  referendum  takes  root  in  a  country  it  takes 
political  questions  to  an  immense  degree  out  of  the  hands  of  the  wire-pullers, 
and  makes  it  possible  to  decide  them  mainly,  though  perhaps  not  wholly,  on 
their  merits,  without  producing  a  change  of  government  or  part  predominance. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Mr.  Lecky  in  no  way  com- 
mitted himself  even  to  favoring  the  obligatory  referendum,  much 
less  the  popular  initiative,  and  anyone  who  has  read  his  work, 
Democracy  and  Liberty,  well  knows  that  he  shows  positive 
antagonism  to  anything  like  an  unchecked  democracy. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  pro-initiative  writers 
quote  from  a  large  number  of  people  more  authoritatively.  One 
of  these  is  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells;  another  is  Rev.  Lyman 
Abbott ;  still  another,  Mr.  John  Wanamaker ;  all  of  whom  are  on 
record  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  the  direct-legislative  scheme. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  reputable  lawyers  and  educators  com- 
mitted to  the  experiment,  whose  motives  the  writer  has  not  the 
least  desire  to  impugn ;  and  a  long  list  of  others,  concerning  some 
of  whom,  as  safe  authorities  on  political  and  social  problems, 
there  is  likely  always  to  be  some  divergence  of  opinion.  Among 
such  may  be  mentioned  the  late  ex-Governor  St.  John,  of  Kansas ; 
the  late  Governor  Pingree,  of  Michigan;  the  late  Edward 
Bellamy;    ex-Senator    Pettigrew;    Professor   George    Gunton; 
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Hon.  William  J.  Bryan ;  Hon.  George  F.  Williams ;  Rev.  B.  Fay 
Mills  (evangelist);  Professor  George  D.  Herron;  ex-Governor 
Thomas,  of  Colorado;  Professor  E.  W.  Bemis;  Hon.  John  G. 
Woolley;  Hon.  Sam  M.  Jones,  of  Toledo;  Eugene  V.  Debs; 
Miss  Margaret  Haley;  etc. 

There  still  remains  the  stock  claim  that  experience  here  and 
in  Switzerland  has  proved  the  measureless  value  of  direct  legis- 
lation and  the  utter  futility  of  all  objections  raised  against  it. 
This  constant  reference  to  Switzerland  imposes  the  necessity  of 
examining  carefully  in  that  direction. 

THE    INITIATIVE    IN     SWITZERLAND TRUTHS     AND     UNTRUTHS 

CONCERNING  IT 

The  authorities  who  have  written  most  fervently  upon  the 
beneficent  eflfects  of  the  initiative  —  usually  speaking  of  it  as 
"the  referendum"  —  in  Switzerland  are  W.  D.  McCracken; 
Boyd  Winchester,  ex-United  States  minister  to  Switzerland; 
Francis  O.  Adams,  ex-minister  from  Great  Britain  there;  J.  W. 
Sullivan;  and  Professor  Vincent,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
All  of  these  writers  appear  to  have  entered  upon  their  task  with  a 
feeling  of  joy  at  having  discovered  a  scheme  of  political  redemp- 
tion for  a  fallen  nation.  Quoting  them  with  exultation  and 
approval  follows  Professor  Parsons,  who  expresses  his  feelings 
thus: 

Fifty  years  ago  Switzerland  was  more  under  the  heels  of  class-rule  than 
we  are  today;  political  turmoil,  rioting,  civil  war,  monopoly,  aristocracy,  and 
oppression  —  this  was  the  history  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Swiss  until  within 
a  few  decades.  Today  the  country  is  the  freest  and  most  peaceful  in  the 
world.    What  has  wrought  the  change?    Simply  union  and  the  referendum. 

Following  this,  the  writer  enters  upon  a  glowing  description 
of  the  many  reforms  that  have  been  brought  about  in  Switzerland, 
and  while  having  given,  in  answer  to  his  leading  question,  first 
credit  to  the  union  and  second  to  "  the  referendiun,"  he  practically 
ignores  the  union  thereafter,  and  attributes  the  whole  political 
regeneration  of  the  European  republic  to  the  referendum  and  the 
initiative.  This  may  almost  be  said,  without  injustice,  of  the 
writings  on  the  subject  of  the  other  authors  mentioned.  They 
seem  to  have  undertaken  more  the  laudation  of  the  initiative  than 
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to  credit  other  agencies,  which,  to  the  unbiased  examiners,  appear 
to  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  resuUs.  Not  one  of  them  has 
employed  the  analytical  method. 

In  a  work  of  high  standing  among  scholars,  Governments  and 
Parties  in  Continental  Europe,  by  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  the  his- 
tory and  working  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  in  Switzerland 
are  given  (in  marked  contrast  to  those  quoted  above)  with  every 
evidence  of  impartial  and  close  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
Lowell  shows  that  the  adoption  of  the  law  was  not  so  much  the 
work  of  statesmanship  as  the  result  of  accidental  and  peculiar 
national  conditions.  It  was  really  the  work  of  contending  fac- 
tions, some  religious,  others  political  or  social.  There  was  in 
former  years  lacking  in  the  confederation  a  native  representative 
system.  This  was  due  to  the  absence  of  a  royal  power,  which  was 
the  great  unifying  force  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Switzerland 
did  not  become  sufificiently  consolidated  to  have  a  central  legis- 
lature, and  no  one  of  the  separate  states  that  made  up  the  con- 
federation was  large  enough  by  itself  to  need  a  representative 
system. 

The  confederation  being  a  mere  league  of  independent  states,  the  delegates 
to  its  diet  acted  like  ambassadors,  and  ....  were  never  given  power  to  agree 

to  final  settlement  of  matters  of  importance The  old  federal  referendum 

meant,  therefore,  the  right  of  the  members  of  the  confederation  to  reserve 
questions  for  their  own  determination. 

In  fact,  the  Swiss  had  no  representative  government  until 
about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Another  important  fact 
should  also  be  given  due  consideration.  Switzerland  was  without 
the  protection  of  the  executive  veto  against  unscrupulous  or 
unwise  legislation,  and  as  a  rule  had  no  judicial  process  for  setting 
aside  unconstitutional  laws.  Such  lack  of  restraint  on  the  legis- 
latures was  no  doubt  an  important  factor  favoring  the  adoption 
of  the  obligatory  referendum,  and  afterward  the  initiative ;  yet  it 
is  hardly  referred  to  by  those  who  quote  that  country  as  a  model 
for  America  to  imitate.  This  is  an  example  of  the  one-sided  and 
partisan  method  employed  by  the  pro-initiative  writers. 

Mr.  Lowell  declares  that  the  modem  referendum,  as  applied 
in  Switzerland,  is  based  on  the  theories  of  popular  rights,  derived 
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mainly  from  the  teachings  of  Rousseau,  who  in  the  Contrat  social 
decried  representative  government  and  advised  that  laws  be 
enacted  directly  by  the  people. 

Owing  largely  to  her  geographical  situation,  being  a  border- 
land of  most  other  nationalities  of  Europe,  Switzerland  had  her 
troubles  growing  out  of  racial  difficulties.  This  accentuated  the 
warring  of  factions.  Their  cantonal  disaffections  and  contentions 
began  with  their  history.  The  constitution  which  the  first 
Napoleon  imposed  on  the  republic,  and  the  readjustment  of  politi- 
cal conditions  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  created  further  dissen- 
sions. A  league  of  seven  cantons  threatened  to  send  no  more 
commissioners  to  the  diet,  but  it  was  finally  dissolved  by  federal 
authority.  In  1832  liberal  cantonal  reforms  were  introduced  — 
without  any  aid  of  the  initiative  —  and  the  federal  constitution 
was  revised  in  that  year.  The  revision  was  voted  down  by  fac- 
tions—  and  it  was  a  good  revision,  too  —  just  as  factions  there 
are  frequently  voting  down  good  laws  today.  Some  of  the  con- 
tentious parties  began  to  see  in  Rousseau's  teachings  of  popular 
sovereignty  a  chance  for  advantage.  It  became  a  popular  doc- 
trine. Each  faction,  religious  or  political,  believed  it  could  by 
means  of  the  initiative  secure  the  enactment  of  its  own  measure 
into  a  law  in  spite  of  the  legislature.  According  to  the  initiative 
authorities,  all  these  parties  were  actuated  by  motives  of  pure 
patriotism  and  disgust  with  legislative  corruption.  Such  talk  is 
rubbish.  On  the  authority  of  historians  of  high  standing,  it  was 
simply  a  scheme  employed  for  party  advantage.  At  any  rate,  in 
1863  the  first  cantonal  initiative  law  was  passed,  and  within  the 
next  half-dozen  years  six  of  the  leading  cantons  followed  the 
example.  At  the  present  time  all  of  the  twenty-two  cantons  of 
the  federation  have  the  obligatory  referendum,  and  seventeen  the 
popular  initiative.  The  confederation  adopted  the  referendum  in 
1874  as  a  constitutional  measure,  and  in  1891  an  amendment  was 
voted  providing  for  the  initiative  "when  50,000  voters  demand 
the  enactment,  abolition,  or  alteration  of  special  articles  of  the 
constitution."  When  a  demand  is  made  that  a  law  passed  by  the 
legislature  shall  be  laid  before  the  people  for  acceptance  or  rejec- 
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tion,  it  requires  a  petition  of  30,000  voters,  or  a  demand  of  eight 
of  the  cantons. 

Among  the  many  reforms  that  have  been  effected  in  the 
republic  during  the  last  half-century,  as  claimed  by  the  initiative 
advocates,  are  the  public  ownership  of  the  liquor  business,  the 
manufacture  of  distilled  liquors  being  a  national  monopoly;  the 
institution  of  state  life-insurance;  a  greatly  improved  factory  act; 
a  law  for  local  option  as  to  capital  punishment  —  by  states ;  a  law 
forbidding  compulsory  vaccination ;  a  law  providing  for  religious 
instruction  in  schools;  the  national  ownership  of  railways,  tele- 
graphs, and  telephones;  etc.  It  is  also  claimed  that  there  has 
been  no  civil  war  during  these  years. 

As  to  these  laws,  we  have  in  America  state  option  as  to 
capital  punishment,  the  same  as  in  Switzerland ;  we  have  in  most 
states  adequate  factory  laws ;  and,  as  to  the  liquor  business,  how 
many  people  in  America  are  anxious  for  our  national  government 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  distilled  liquors  as  a 
monopoly  ?  How  many  desire  the  repeal  of  our  compulsory  vac- 
cination law  ?  Is  it  probable  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the 
nation  desire  the  national  ownership  of  railways,  telegraphs,  and 
telephones  ?  There  is,  to  be  sure,  loud  agitation  for  them  in  cer- 
tain industrial  centers,  and  it  is  in  these  same  centers  where  the 
movement  for  the  popular  initiative  is  most  active. 

Admitting  that  most  of  these  measures,  as  well  as  many 
others  adopted  during  the  last  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  century 
in  Switzerland,  are  real  reforms,  it  does  not  appear  that  all  have 
been  brought  about  through  the  agency  of  the  initiative,  and  it 
seems  preposterous  to  suppose  that  no  advance  would  have  been 
made  in  the  republic  without  the  initiative.  There  were  political 
turmoil  and  much  corruption  of  legislatures  there  a  half-century 
ago.  There  is  comparative  honesty  in  their  legislative  councils 
now.  But  are  the  reforms  instituted  in  Switzerland  during  these 
years  of  greater  importance  or  beneficence  than  those  effected  in 
England  during  the  same  time  by  reform  measures  without  the 
initiative?  Political  corruption  was  rife  in  France  imder  the  last 
empire ;  it  is  generally  recognized  that  there  is  less  of  it  now,  and 
greater  national  security ;  but  they  have  had  no  popular  initiative. 
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At  a  time  soon  after  the  Civil  War  our  own  national  government 
seemed  to  be  a  hotbed  of  political  and  financial  corruption ;  that 
has  not  been  the  case  for  many  years;  yet  it  did  not  require  the 
initiative  to  correct  the  evil. 

Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  has  made  greater  advance, 
both  actual  and  relative,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  than 
Mexico.  From  being  rent  and  impoverished  by  revolution,  con- 
stantly disturbed  by  factional  agitation,  corrupted  by  thieving 
officials,  with  little  security  of  life  or  property,  it  has  now  excel- 
lent laws  and  wise  administration  of  them,  and  a  government 
that  guarantees  justice,  and  promotes  social  and  industrial 
progress.  And  this  has  been  accomplished  under  a  rule  the  very 
antithesis  of  that  obtaining  in  Switzerland. 

That  the  initiative  and  referendum  have  not  been  the  sublime 
successes  in  Switzerland  that  the  pro-referendum  writers  have 
stated  can  be  declared  on  the  best  authority.  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart,  professor  of  history  in  Harvard  University,  and  a  well- 
known  political  and  economic  writer,  made  an  extensive  examina- 
tion of  their  workings  a  few  years  ago,  and  professed  himself 
astonished  at  the  little  good  that  had  really  resulted  from  them. 
He  declares  that  under  them  vicious  measures  are  continually 
being  proposed,  and  that  in  many  instances  measures  in  accord 
with  the  most  advanced  thought  that  were  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature have  been  taken  from  it  and  voted  down.  He  says  that  the 
result  in  Switzerland  has  not  warranted  the  declaration  made  in 
this  country  that  it  will  bring  out  the  more  intelligent  class  of 
voters. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  depend  upon  Mr.  Hart's  or  any  other 
American's  evidence.  leading  Swiss  statesmen  and  writers  are 
ample  authority.  The  credit,  if  there  be  any  credit,  of  instituting 
the  referendum  for  ordinary  laws  passed  by  legislatures  belongs 
entirely  to  Switzerland.  The  popular  veto  there  requires  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  whereas  a  new  measure  proposed 
by  the  popular  initiative  requires  only  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  on  the  question  to  become  a  law..  Mark  the  distinction. 
Both  the  popular  initiative  and  the  obligeitory  referendum  were 
used  spasmodically,  and  frequently  with  odd  results,  the  first 
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years  after  they  were  adopted.  In  1870  the  manufacturing  can- 
ton of  Zurich  voted  down  a  law,  which  had  been  passed  by  the 
assembly,  limiting  the  working-time  of  factory  employees  to 
twelve  hours  a  day,  designated  mainly  to  protect  the  women 
operatives,  a  measure  also  forbidding  the  employment  of  children 
of  school  years.  The  law  was  opposed  by  the  workingmen,  heads 
of  families,  who  feared  that  under  it  the  earnings  of  their  wives 
and  children  might  be  somewhat  decreased.  This  is  one  instance 
of  the  benign,  altruistic  spirit  controlling  a  democracy.  Fre- 
quently within  the  past  few  years  wholesome  factory  and  educa- 
tional laws  have  been  voted  down  under  the  Swiss  referendum. 
On  the  authority  of  Charles  Borgeaud,  a  statesman  and  writer  of 
high  authority,  the  compulsory  vaccination  laws  passed  in  the 
cantons  of  Zurich  and  Bern  were  also  vetoed  by  the  operation  of 
the  referendum.  In  Zurich,  under  the  popular  initiative,  a  law 
providing  for  capital  punishment  for  the  crime  of  murder  was 
enacted,  and  almost  immediately  the  minority  that  had  opposed 
it  circulated  a  petition,  and  by  working  up  the  popular  feeling  to 
a  high  pitch  the  law  was  voted  down.  This  illustrates  exactly 
how  popular  excitement  may  be  kept  alive  by  the  scheme  of  peti- 
tions and  public  agitation,  and  how  minorities  may  be  changed 
into  majorities  by  working  upon  popular  sentiment. 

Borgeaud  also  relates  that  some  queer  legislation  has  been 
worked  into  the  national  constitution  by  means  of  the  initiative. 
One  relates  to  the  manner  of  slaughtering  beef  cattle.  The  agita- 
tion that  resulted  in  this  absurd  piece  of  legislation  in  a  constitu- 
tion grew  out  of  prejudice  against  the  Jews  and  their  peculiar 
method  of  butchering.  It  is  one  of  the  laws  bom  purely  of  spite 
and  prejudice,  and  is  merely  an  index  which  shows  that  the  state 
constitutions  of  America  would  soon  be  burdened  with  monstrous 
class  legislation,  should  class-hatred  and  discontent  ever  succeed 
in  making  such  a  method  of  legislation  supersede  the  general 
assemblies. 

It  may  be  said  that  vicious  legislation  enacted  in  that  manner 
would  be  checked  by  rulings  of  the  courts.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  whole  power  of  the  initiative  is  based  upon  the 
declaration  that  an  affirmative  vote  on  any  measure  is  final;  that 
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it  is  not  to  be  revoked  either  by  the  legislature  or  by  the  supreme 
court;  and  should  the  supreme  court  assume  to  exercise  such 
superior  authority,  it  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  by  which  the  law  it  seeks  to  annul  was  enacted.  Supreme 
courts  would  very  soon  lose  their  power  to  pass  upon  the  constitu- 
tionality of  any  and  all  legislation.  It  would  become  a  mere 
judicial  figurehead;  one  of  the  creatures  of  the  popular  law- 
making power,  as  the  initiative  proponents  boldly  assert,  and 
subject  constantly  to  their  interference  and  intimidation. 

Another  eminent  Swiss  authority,  Numa  Droz,  a  statesman 
and  economic  writer  of  reputation  among  economists,  and  an 
ex-president  of  the  republic,  after  giving  a  dispassionate  history 
of  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  their  workings  in  his  coun- 
try, with  apparent  inclination  everywhere  to  favor  the  referendum, 
speaks  in  most  doubtful  terms  concerning  the  initiative.  He  finds 
that  it  furnishes  a  basis  for  demagogism,  and  encourages  hot- 
heads and  agitators  whose  business  it  seems  to  be  to  sow  dis- 
content. Mr.  Droz  declares  that  the  Swiss  are  uneasy  under  the 
popular  initiative.    In  his  own  words : 

A  democracy  should  rest  on  a  secure  foundation,  and  the  power  of  the 
initiative  puts  it  in  question  at  every  moment.  Self-appointed  committees  and 
demagogues  continually  work  for  disintegration  and  destruction. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  asserted  at  once  that  it  has  not  worked 
disintegration  and  destruction  in  Switzerland;  which  is  true; 
but  it  has  only  been  in  operation  as  a  national  institution  a  few 
years,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  nothing  worse  will  ever 
come  from  it.  The  mere  fact  that  only  seventeen  out  of  the 
twenty-two  cantons  have  adopted  the  initiative  is  proof  conclusive 
that  the  others  have  been  and  still  are  in  doubt  and  fear  of  it. 
Mr.  Lowell  repeatedly  points  out  that  the  weakness  of  the  institu- 
tion lies  in  the  inability  of  the  people  to  comprehend  proposed 
laws.  The  idea  of  the  right  of  everybody  to  make  laws  is 
attractive,  but  it  has  not  proved  of  value. 

I  quote  again  from  Borgeaud : 

A  law  that  may  become  part  of  the  constitution,  stand  as  a  model  for 
future  legislation,  which  judges  will  have  to  apply  and  jurists  to  expound 
....  may  be  drawn  up  behind  closed  doors  or  around  the  council  board  of 
some  committee,  which  is  then  as  important  as  the  government. 
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Again  I  quote  from  Droz: 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  popular  initiative  might  at  any  time 
place  the  country  m  a  very  considerable  danger.  From  the  moment  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  have  no  more  to  say  in  the  matter  than  irre- 
sponsible committees  drawing  up  articles  in  a  bar-parlor,  it  is  clear  that  the 
limits  of  democracy  have  been  passed  and  that  the  reign  of  demagogy  has 

begun.     The  way  is  opened A   democracy  ought  to  rest  on   a  sohd 

basis;    it  is  now  put  in  peril  every  moment. 

Says  the  English  writer,  L.  Tomn : 

By  the  initiative  they  [the  people]  are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  chance 
majority.  The  way  is  open  to  both  capricious  legislation  and  clumsy  legis- 
lation. 

And  we  do  not  have  to  look  far  for  the  authoritative  opinion  that 
this  would  apply  more  forcibly  in  America  than  in  Switzerland. 

Another  Swiss  economist,  quoted  by  the  Referendum  League, 
and  widely  recognized  as  a  reliable  authority,  is  Simon  Deploige. 
His  review  of  the  workings  of  the  laws  under  question  in  Switzer- 
land is  comprehensive  and  clearly  unbiased.  His  conclusions  as 
to  the  initiative  are  deliberate  and  unequivocal : 

Direct  legislation  is  incompatible  with  the  representative  system In 

my  opinion,  the  experience  of  the  cantons  which  enjoy  the  compulsory  refer- 
endum are  far  from  conclusive It  is  a  little  ridiculous  to  talk  of  l^is- 

lation  by  the  people,  when  more  than  half  the  citizens  refuse  to  exercise  their 

legislative  rights The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  laws  which  are  at  all 

complicated  cannot  be  ascribed  to  either  the  good  sense  or  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  for  the  mass  of  the  people  has  no  opportunity  of  estimating  the  value 
of  these  laws. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  quotations  to  show  that  the  thought 
on  this  matter  in  Switzerland  is  not  all  one  way,  and  that  the 
experiments  made  with  the  initiative  and  compulsory  referendum 
have  not  been  imiversally  beneficial.  Enough  has  been  given  to 
steady  the  thoughts  of  any  American  who  may  be  inclined  to 
jump  at  quick  conclusions.  The  sweeping  assertions  of  the  ini- 
tiative propagandists  regarding  Switzerland  are  here  discredited, 
and  even  if  the  law  had  been  much  more  successful  in  that  coun- 
try than  it  has  been,  hardly  anything  would  be  proved  to  us. 
Most  of  the  desirable  things  acquired  by  it  there  we  already  have 
in  America.  It  is  not  admitted,  and  will  not  be,  that  government 
ownership  of  railways,  telegraphs,  etc.,  is  really  wanted  here. 
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We  do  not  want  the  government  to  monopolize  the  whisky  busi- 
ness.   Switzerland  is  no  criterion  for  America  in  this  matter. 

In  Switzerland  the  cantons  vote  state  churches,  and  support 
them  from  the  public  treasuries.  Is  that  an  example  for  the 
American  states  to  follow  ?    Says  Mr.  Lowell : 

In  a  community  as  intricate  as  ours,  legislation  is  a  very  intricate  matter, 
and  requires  a  great  deal  of  careful  study.  This  is  far  less  true  of  Switzerland. 
....  The  initiative  has  not  been  a  success  even  in  Switzerland,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  expect  it  would  work  any  better  elsewhere. 

A  REVOLUTIONARY   MEASURE 
Should  the  popular  initiative  with  the  referendum  become  the  mode  of 
making  laws,  the  same  power  will  control  the  constitution  that  passes  the  laws. 
That  power  can  and  will  be  disposed  to  remove  all  constitutional  barriers  to 
the  law  it  favors.     (O.  M.  Barnes.) 

To  speak  of  the  initiative  as  a  revolutionary  scheme  is  not  an 
extravagance  of  language.  It  is  not  only  revolutionary  in  its 
possibilities,  but  in  its  intent.  A  representative  government  with 
the  power  of  veto  in  the  executive  cannot  exist  in  a  state  where 
the  popular  initiative  is  operative.  To  say,  as  some  members  of 
the  Illinois  Referendum  League  have  said,  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  use  the  power  to  the  full  extent,  is  an  idle  answer.  The  ele- 
ments that  are  giving  the  Referendum  League  its  greatest  support 
demand  the  power  only  to  use  it.  In  the  councils  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor  this  has  been  more  than  once  declared. 
One  of  the  officials  of  that  organization  asserted  that  under  the 
initiative  and  referendum  the  Teachers'  Federation  of  Chicago, 
having  joined  the  Federation  of  Labor,  would  have  power  enough 
to  depose  the  present  board  of  education  of  that  city  and  to  elect 
a  board  of  its  own  choosing,  meaning  thereby  that  it  would  elect 
a  board  subservient  to  itself.  Mr.  O.  M.  Barnes  reminds  us  that 
a  resolution  was  presented  in  a  labor  congress  at  Cincinnati  not 
long  ago,  and  given  prolonged  discussion,  demanding 

such  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  constitutions 
of  the  several  states  thereof,  as  will  deprive  the  aforesaid  supreme  courts  of 
power  to  set  aside  laws  duly  enacted  by  the  legally  chosen  representatives  of 
the  people. 

The  Michigan  Law  Review  states  the  case  thus :  ^^ 

Direct  legislation  proposes  this :  Whenever  any  law  is  pronounced  uncon- 
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stitutional,  by  that  fact,  without  any  further  action,  it  becomes  imperative  to 
refer  the  law  in  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  The  decision  of  the  people 
settles  at  once,  and  without  further  dispute,  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 

There  is  pending  in  Congress  a  bill  for  a  compulsory  eight- 
hour  law,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  is  spon- 
sor for  it,  insists  that  it  shall  prohibit  workingmen  from  working 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  as  well  as  prohibit  employers  from 
requiring  them  to  do  so.  The  same  bill,  practically,  was  before 
the  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  and  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee.  But  an  attempt  to  forbid  by  law  one  man  to 
work  for  another  more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  day, 
regardless  of  circumstances,  and  to  punish  him  for  so  doing,  is 
rightly  characterized  as  an  act  of  tyranny,  and  is  simply  one 
more  forcible  illustration  of  what  would  be  attempted  under  the 
initiative. 

Whether  or  not  such  dangerous  power  would  ever  be  used  to 
the  extent  that  our  constitution  and  bill  of  rights  would  be 
annulled  is  not  the  question  for  discussion.  The  danger  of 
bestowing  such  power  is  the  thing  to  be  considered.  Usurpation 
of  power  is  just  as  possible  by  a  democracy  as  by  a  tyrant,  and 
history  is  replete  with  testimony  that  it  has  been  used  in  just  as 
tyrannical  a  manner. 

When  measures  imposing  burdens  and  taking  away  rights  are  to  be  passed 
into  laws  by  this  means,  what  will  hinder  the  majority  from  so  imposing  the 
burdens  that  they  will  fall  on  other  shoulders  than  their  own,  and  so  dis- 
tributing the  blessing  that  they  will  fall  upon  themselves? 

A  despotism  of  democracy,  with  its  ignorance,  brutality,  and 
class-hatred,  as  continually  exhibited  in  industrial  turmoils,  is  the 
worst  kind  of  despotism.    Says  Lecky : 

A  tendency  to  democracy  does  not  mean  a  tendency  to  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment, or  even  a  tendency  toward  greater  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  democ- 
racy may  often  prove  the  direct  opposite  of  liberty.  A  despotism  resting  on  a 
plebiscite  is  quite  as  natural  a  form  of  democracy  as  a  republic,  and  some  of 
the  strongest  democratic  tendencies  are  directly  adverse  to  liberty.  Equality 
is  the  idol  of  democracy,  but  with  the  infinitely  various  capacities  and  energfies 
of  men,  this  can  only  be  attained  by  a  constant,  energetic,  stringent  repression 
of  their  natural  development. 

No  Student  or  thinker  will  for  a  moment  deny  that  delibera- 
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tions  of  representative  assemblies  and  the  veto  power  of  the 
executive  have  from  the  birth  of  this  government  proved  such 
"  a  constant,  systematic,  stringent  repression,"  and  have  prevented 
the  whims  and  foHies  of  many  a  movement,  under  popular  excite- 
ment or  discontent,  from  burdening  statutes  with  meretricious 
laws.  There  is  practically  no  deliberation  in  popular  legislation. 
Voters  learn  something  of  candidates,  of  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual fitness.  They  learn  little  about  measures.  Some  time  ago, 
when  it  was  proposed  in  Chicago  to  refund  several  millions  of 
current  or  floating  municipal  debt  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  the  ques- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  voters.  The  only  possible  result  of  the 
plan  was  to  save  the  city  several  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  a 
reduced  rate  of  interest.  Yet  more  than  49,000  voters  cast  their 
ballot  against  the  proposition.  Does  anyone  suppose  they  under- 
stood what  they  were  voting  against?  The  Referendum  League 
of  Illinois  flaunted  the  428,000  votes  cast  in  1902  (out  of  a  total 
vote  of  860,000)  under  the  sentimental-referendum  act  for  an 
initiative  amendment  as  the  solemn  mandate  of  "the  people."  By 
inquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  many  who  cast  their  ballot  for  the 
initiative  and  referendum  did  so  because  the  tip  had  gone  out 
from  "the  union"  to  vote  for  it,  and  that  they  had  very  little 
idea  what  it  meant.  As  for  that  matter,  I  learned  that  others 
who  voted  for  the  two  propositions  did  so  believing  that  it  was 
merely  the  referendum,  and  had  no  knowledge  concerning  the 
initiative  feature;  and  some  of  these  were  men  of  affairs  and 
education,  too.  It  is  not  the  members  of  labor  unions  alone  who 
fail  to  grasp  the  substance  of  public  measures.  Neither  they  nor 
the  clerks,  nor  the  average  business  man,  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  do  it  under  the  complex  conditions  now  existing.  It 
is  shown  in  Mr.  Deploige's  assertion,  previously  quoted,  that  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  laws  which  are  at  all  complicated  can- 
not be  ascribed  to  either  the  good  sense  or  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  for  the  mass  has  no  opportunity  for  estimating  the  value 
of  them.  If  this  is  true  of  Switzerland  —  and  experience  has 
demonstrated  its  truth  —  how  much  more  forcibly  does  it  apply 
to  Illinois,  where  the  laws  proposed  outnumber  those  of  Switzer- 
land twenty  to  one  I 
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Inasmuch  as  organized  labor  is  a  unit  for  direct  legislation  in 
this  country,  justifying  its  faith  largely  on  the  operation  of  the 
system  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  trades  unions,  it  is  desired  to 
address  to  its  members  some  interesting  evidence  for  their  especial 
consideration.  What  the  actual  results  of  the  employment  of  the 
initiative  in  the  conduct  of  labor  organizations  in  America  have 
been  will  not  be  discussed,  for,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  no 
history  of  such  experiments  has  been  written.  But  a  complete, 
authoritative  history  of  its  use  by  similar  bodies  in  England  —  the 
birth-land  of  modem  trades-unionism  —  has  been  written.  It  is 
contained  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  Industrial  Democracy,  by 
S.  and  M.  Webb,  authors  also  of  A  History  of  Trades  Unions, 
The  Eight-Hour  Day,  etc.  There  are  in  England  no  deeper  stu- 
dents nor  abler  and  more  authoritative  writers,  on  the  subjects 
named.  Their  researches  have  been  long  and  laborious,  and  this, 
together  with  their  intimate  personal  association  with  industrial 
affairs,  has  made  their  works  standards  wherever  they  are  known. 

It  is  shown  that  in  the  early  period  of  unionism  in  England  it 
was  the  custom  to  submit  questions,  not  only  of  policy,  but  of 
administration  as  well^  to  "  the  voices,"  that  is,  to  the  viva  voce 
vote  of  the  assembled  members.  This  was  adapted  only  to  small 
organizations  and  simple  purposes. 

As  the  delegate  system  came  to  be  established,  the  delegate,  or  committee 
man,  was  regarded  merely  as  a  vehicle  by  which  the  voices  could  be  conveyed. 
His  task  required  no  special  qualification  beyond  intelligence  to  comprehend 
his  instructions  and  a  spirit  of  obedience  in  carrying  them  out. 

For  many  years  the  unions  labored  under  this  ineffective 
policy  —  a  policy  which  became  less  effective  as  the  unions 
expanded,  because,  as  our  authors  observe, 

the  ordinary  trade-unionist,  unversed  in  the  technicalities  of  administration,  is 
unable  to  judge  by  what  particular  expedient  his  grievance  can  best  be 
remedied.  The  ordinary  citizen  thinks  of  nothing  but  clear  issues  on  broad 
lines.  The  representative,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  himself  constantly  called 
upon  to  choose  between  the  nicely  balanced  expediences  of  compromise  neces- 
sitated by  the  complicated  facts  of  practical  life. 

To  conduct  the  business  of  a  great  trade  union  requires  execur 
tive  ability.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  this  fact  was  hardly 
recognized  by  the  unionists.    They  held  that  an  average  one  of 
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their  number  could  go  from  the  shop  to  the  office  of  administra- 
tion and  meet  all  requirements.  Even  if  one  happened  to  fulfil 
expectations,  he  was  not  given  much  of  a  chance,  for  rotation  in 
office  was  insisted  upon.  "  In  the  local  trade  clubs  of  the 
eighteenth  century  democracy  appeared  in  its  simplest  forms." 
And  the  authors  add : 

It  is  significant  to  notice  how  slowly,  reluctantly,  and  incompletely  the 
trade-unionists  incorporated  in  their  constitutions  what  is  often  regarded  as 
the  specifically  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  democracy,  the  elective  representative 
assembly. 

After  many  years  of  ineffective  struggle,  the  delegate  meeting 
became  in  fact  superseded  by  the  referendum,  in  an  attempt  to 
adapt  the  scheme  of  popular  control  to  large  and  increasing 
bodies,  just  as  the  advocates  of  the  initiative  in  America  today 
are  seeking  to  apply,  through  its  operation,  the  principle  of  town- 
meeting  government  to  great  cities  and  populous  states.  So  long 
as  unlettered  men,  inexperienced  in  business,  strove  to  combine 
administrative  efficiency  with  popular  control,  the  struggle  of 
unionism  against  trained,  highly  skilled  opposition  was  hopeless. 
There  was  a  development  through  decades  out  of  the  theory  that 
"  the  voices  "  of  the  whole  body  should  govern,  and  that  each  and 
every  member  should  take  an  equal  and  identical  share  in  the 
conmion  project,  into  a  logical  administrative  system.  It  is  the 
clear  and  reliable  history  of  the  constitutional  development  in 
trade-union  democracy. 

Those  who  believe  that  a  true  democracy  implies  a  direct  decision  by 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  every  question  as  it  arises  will  find  this  ideal  without 
check  or  limit  in  the  history  of  the  large  trade  unions  [in  England]  between 
1834  and  1870. 

The  official  circular  was  the  medium  of  balloting,  and  every  issue 
was  filled  with  crude  and  often  inconsistent  projects  to  be  voted 
on.    Every  member  was  an  executive. 

The  system  worked  disastrously,  most  so  in  connection  with 
the  rates  of  distribution  and  benefits. 

The  disadvantages  of  a  free  use  of  the  referendum  (and  initiative)  became 
obvious  to  thoughtful  trade-unionists,  aiid  the  practical  abandonment  of  the 
initiative  ensued. 
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Tliere  was  t(X)  much  changing  of  rules  —  too  much  promiscuous 
and  ill-advised  law-making.    Say  the  authors : 

We  see  that  half  a  century  of  practical  experience  with  the  initiative  and 
referendum  has  led,  not  to  its  extension,  but  to  an  ever  stricter  limitation  of 
its  application.  The  attempt  to  secure  the  participation  of  every  member  in 
the  management  of  his  society  was  found  to  lead  to  instability  in  legislation, 
dangerous  unsoundness  of  finance,  and  general  weakness  of  administration. 
(Vol.  I,  p.  26.) 

Yet  these  members  were  acting  only  upon  questions  connected 
with  their  organizations,  about  which  they  may  be  presumed  to 
have  known  a  good  deal.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  inquire  what 
room  there  is  to  expect  the  multitude,  either  in  England  or 
America,  to  act  more  coherently  or  intelligently  on  complicated 
public  questions  that  do  not  so  nearly  concern  it.  As  to  the 
experience  cited  there  is  no  guesswork : 

If,  therefore,  democracy  means  that  "  everything  which  concerns  all 
should  be  decided  by  all,"  and  that  each  citizen  should  enjoy  an  equal  share 
in  the  government,  trade-union  history  indicates  clearly  its  inevitable  result. 
Government  by  such  contrivances  [mass-meeting,  referendum,  initiative]  leads 
straight  either  to  inefficiency  and  disintegration,  or  to  the  uncontrolled  domina- 
tion of  a  personal  dictator  or  an  expert  bureaucracy.  Dimly  and  almost 
unconsciously  this  conclusion  has  after  a  whole  century  of  experiment  forced 
itself  upon  the  most  advanced  trades.  The  old  theory  of  democracy  is  still 
an  article  of  faith,  and  constantly  comes  to  the  front  when  any  organization 
has  to  be  formed  for  brand-new  purposes.  The  use  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  has  been  tacitly  given  up  in  all  complicated  issues. 

There  is  much  in  these  conclusions  for  every  radical  advocate 
of  direct  popular  control : 

In  the  democratic  state,  as  in  the  trade  union,  the  eventful  judgment  of 

the  people  is  pronounced,  not  upon  projects,  but  upon  results All  that 

we  have  said  as  to  the  logical  futility  of  the  referendum,  and  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  representative,  therefore,  applies  even  more  strongly  to  democratic 
states  than  to  trades  unions.  For  what  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  trade- 
union  history?  The  referendum,  introduced  for  the  express  purpose  of  secur- 
ing popular  consent,  has  in  almost  all  cases  failed  to  accomplish  its  object. 
The  failure  is  due,  as  the  reader  will  have  observed,  to  the  constant  inability 
of  the  ordinary  man  to  estimate  what  will  be  the  eflFect  of  a  particular  proposal. 
What  democracy  requires  is  assent  to  results;  what  the  referendum  gives  is 
assent  to  projects.  No  trade  union  has,  for  instance,  desired  bankruptcy,  but 
many  trade  unions  have  persistently  voted  for  scales  of  contributions  and 
benefits  which  have  inevitably  resulted  in  bankruptcy.     If  this  is  the  case  in 
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the  relatively  simple  issues  of  trade-union  administration,  still  more  does  it 
apply  to  the  infinitely  complicated  questions  of  national  politics.  Trade-union 
history  gives  therefore  little  support  to  the  referendum  or  delegate  meeting, 
and  points  rather  to  the  representative  assembly  as  the  last  word  of  democracy. 
(Vol.  I,  p.  61.) 

But  the  danger  lies  in  the  sway  it  gives  to  passion  and  preju- 
(Hce,  especially  in  periods  of  public  stress.  We  need  not  go 
beyond  the  history  of  our  own  country ;  it  is  full  of  instances  of 
popular  caprice  under  exciting  conditions.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  1863  the  new  constitution  which  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  that  year  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Illinois  was 
rejected  because  a  few  members  of  the  convention  were  reputed 
to  be  sympathizers  with  the  states  then  in  rebellion  against  the 
national  government.  That  the  rejection  was  not  founded  upon 
objections  to  the  constitution  itself  was  shown  by  the  adoption  a 
few  years  later  of  the  constitution  by  another  convention  con- 
taining all  the  essential  provisions  of  that  of  1863.  Well  remem- 
bered are  also  the  wild  enmity  that  existed  during  those  years  and 
later  throughout  the  agricultural  states  against  the  railroads,  and 
the  strange  kinds  of  legislation  that  were  attempted  against  them, 
in  some  instances  with  success.  In  a  recent  editorial  in  one  of 
the  Chicago  dailies  it  was  declared  that  during  the  excitement 
arising  from  the  Civil  War  the  operation  of  the  initiative  at  that 
time  would  have  hanged  every  copperhead  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  Its  operation  in  the  South  at  the  time  would  have 
worked  the  same  results  upon  all  those  who  believed  in  the  Union, 
or  expressed  any  doubts  upon  the  sacred  character  of  the  institu- 
tion of  human  slavery.  Local  agitation,  where  the  majority  of 
the  community  are  flagrantly  in  the  wrong,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

It  will  be  said  that,  while  communities  or  limited  districts  may 
become  unbalanced,  the  whole  people  of  a  state  will  always  be 
found  clear-headed  and  in  a  majority  for  the  right.  Professor 
Parsons,  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  book,  Direct  Legislation, 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  national  Democratic  platform  adopted 
in  Kansas  City,  and  the  national  Populist  platform  the  same  year, 
both  favored  direct  legislation,  i.  e.,  the  initiative.  This  was 
stated  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  scheme.    Professor  Parsons 
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failed  to  state,  however,  that  in  the  same  year  sixteen  states  in  the 
Union  voted  by  majorities,  some  of  them  exceedingly  large,  for 
an  unlimited  issue  by  the  government  of  a  badly  depreciated  cur- 
rency, upon  the  theory  that  wealth  consists  of  much  money,  no 
matter  what  part  of  it  may  be  bogus.  It  is  needless  to  ask  what 
proportion  of  these  same  voters  would  indorse  that  proposition 
today.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  multiply  instances  where  whole 
communities  have  been  committed  to  vagaries. 

Besides  the  lack  of  information  which  necessarily  incapaci- 
tates the  mass  of  the  voters  from  deciding  intelligently  about 
public  measures,  and  prejudices  that  too  often  govern  them,  the 
venality  of  large  numbers  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
alleged  virtue  of  the  initiative  is  based  upon  the  honesty,  even 
more  than  upon  the  intelligence,  of  the  masses.  Yet  it  is  as  true 
as  it  is  deplorable  that  time  and  again  results  of  elections,  muni- 
cipal and  state,  if  not  national,  have  been  obtained  by  the  direct 
bribery  of  voters.  This  has  occurred  repeatedly  in  states  where 
the  average  of  intelligence  and  respectability  is  high,  as  well  as  in 
cities  and  wards  of  mixed  and  less  enlightened  populations.  In 
Indiana,  on  the  testimony  of  ex-Governor  Durbin  (and  it  has  for 
years  been  common  knowledge  among  politicians) ,  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  purchasable  voters  —  voters  who  are  in  the  mar- 
ket with  their  wares  at  every  election.  Rhode  Island  is  as  bad,  or 
worse.  That  has  been  shown  frequently,  last  by  Lincoln  Steflfens. 
The  negro  vote,  in  northern  cities  especially,  is  always  largely 
purchasable ;  but  it  is  not  alone  the  negro,  nor  the  foreigner,  but 
Americans,  white  and  presumably  respectable. 

If  direct  legislation  (meaning  the  initiative)  is  sound  in 
theory  and  principle,  there  must  be  admitted  some  ground  for  the 
doctrine  of  anarchy  —  i.  e.,  that  without  any  restraint  all  will  do 
right  and  crime  become  obsolete.  But  he  has  been  a  poor  student 
who  does  not  know  that  whenever  a  people  becomes  free  from 
restraint,  either  of  a  strict  constitutional  or  of  an  absolute  govern- 
ment, such  a  people  fails  in  its  political  experiment.  Maine  says : 
"  Democracy  is  unprog^essive,  too  often  g^ven  to  extortion."  To 
make  constitutional  revision  or  amendments  possible  at  any  time 
and  to  any  extent  by  a  bare  majority,  which  may  be  voting  upon 
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impulse,  is  in  reality  to  undermine  the  constitution.  Monarchy 
is  primeval,  but  unbridled  democracy  is  not  young  in  experiment, 
and  has  never  worked  even  temporary  salvation. 

Mr.  Oberholtzer,  a  competent  writer  on  the  referendum  and 
initiative,  and  quoted  approvingly  by  the  Referendum  League, 
says: 

If  a  constitution  is  to  enter  into  the  details  of  government  and  trespass  on 
those  fields  of  action  before  reserved  to  the  legislature,  it  cannot  have  the 
power  of  permanence  which  it  had  when  it  was  only  an  outline  to  direct 
legislation.  It  must  change  as  laws,  and  laws  change  as  needs  of  people 
change. 

He  might  as  well  have  said  that  with  the  power  of  the  initiative 
they  would  change  as  the  whims  or  passions  of  the  people  change, 
and  that  the  constitution  would  become  a  mass  of  doubtful  legis- 
lation. Mr.  James  Bryce  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  a  rigid  consti- 
tution prevents  rash  and  hasty  changes  by  legislation:  "Every 
citizen  is  a  part  of  the  nation,  and  bound  by  duty  to  give  time  and 
thoughts  to  it."  But  this  would  become  very  inconvenient  and 
burdensome  if  elections  were  multiplied,  as  they  would  be  under 
a  scheme  of  law-making  by  circulating  petitions. 

And  another  word  must  be  said  as  to  the  status  which  the 
legislature  would  have  under  an  operative  initiative  law.  It 
would  in  fact  be  a  body  without  dignity,  lacking  power  and 
authority.  It  is  useless  for  the  initiative  advocates  to  pretend  that 
they  have  any  other  object  than  to  supersede  the  legislature. 
Professor  Parsons  benignly  says  that  with  the  initiative  "the 
legislature  will  be  the  most  important  advisory  body  in  the  com- 
monwealth," but  he  fails  to  point  out  in  what  way. 

Finally,  the  whole  question  is  one  of  returning  to  a  system  of 
primitive  democracy  which  answered  such  excellent  purpose  for  a 
wandering  tribe  or  a  small  village  or  district.  The  historian 
Freeman,  dealing  with  the  fact,  and  contemplating  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  such  tribe,  declares  that  "unless  the  device  of 
representaticm  was  hit  upon,  it  must  shrink  into  a  despotism  or  an 
oligarchy."    Cree,  another  historical  writer,  says : 

History  does  show  that  it  took  that  direction  and  that  such  consequences 
resulted.  Democracy  must  recognize  some  principle  of  restraint  upon  its  own 
passions,  and  some  guards  against  its  own  deficiencies. 
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And  another  aptly  says  that  the  trouble  with  humankind  has  been 
to  strike  a  balance  because  of  the  influence  of  mischievous 
demagogues. 

It  is  pertinent  to  ask :  What  are  the  leaders  of  socialism  and 
trades-unionism  struggling  for?  Thomas  H.  Benton  declared 
that  the  safety  of  the  country  depends  upon  the  tranquillity  of  the 
masses.  Who  are  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  masses  ?  The 
problem  of  the  popular  initiative  is  plain  and  clearly  defined.  It 
is  a  fanciful  theory  that  every  voter  is  capable  of  governing  and 
of  administering  intricate  public  affairs,  against  common-sense 
backed  by  universal  experience ;  it  is  the  power  of  popular  license 
against  representative  government  and  constitutional  security. 
No  effort  to  obscure  it  by  disquisitions  upon  its  psychological 
nature  and  effects  —  by  theorizing  upon  choice  and  coercion,  and 
the  separation  of  political  from  business  functions  —  can  conceal 
this  issue.  Psychological  and  sociological  analyses  wither  before 
the  raw  fact  that  with  the  power  of  the  initiative  absolutism  is 
established  and  the  rights  of  the  minority  have  no  protection. 
The  idea  of  the  right  of  everybody  to  make  laws  is  attractive,  but 
it  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  submit  to  a  large  and  mixed 
population.  In  the  language  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Lowell,  "the  concep- 
tion is  bold,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  of  any  great  use  to  man- 
kind ;  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  prove  to  be  merely  a  happy  hunting- 
ground  for  extremists  and  fanatics." 

William  Horace  Brown, 

Secretary  of  the  Civic  Federation. 
Chicago. 


SOCIOLOGICAL  CONSTRUCTION  LINES.     II 

SECTION  IV.       SOCIOLOGY  A  STUDY  OF  PROCESSES 

What,  then,  is  it  that  the  sociologist  studies?  Is  there  some 
special  division  or  aspect  of  reality  that  is  the  object  of  his  investi- 
gation, and,  if  so,  what  is  it?  The  common  and  obvious  answer 
is:  "The  sociologist  studies  society,"  The  more  elaborate  and 
analytical  answers,  when  their  main  contents  are  summed  up, 
appear  to  have  been  twofold :  first,  the  sociologist  studies  societies 
—  social  organisms,  or  at  least  organizations,  groups  of  people 
among  whom  established  relations  exist ;  second,  he  studies  social 
institutions — ideas,  beliefs,  customs,  and  habits,  that  have  become 
common  property  throughout  groups  to  which  these  institutions 
give  character  and  a  certain  unity.  Each  of  these  answers  con- 
tains a  degree  of  truth.  Not  all  of  them  together  contain  truth 
that  is  complete  and  exact  enough  to  make  a  final  answer  to  the 
question. 

The  sociologist  is  a  student  of  processes.  Sciences  may  begin 
with  an  examination,  description,  and  classification  of  things; 
but  all  this  is  preliminary  to  a  study  of  the  processes  that  explain 
the  things,  the  processes  by  which  they  have  arisen  and  by  which 
they  are  maintained  and  modified.  We  recall  the  time  when 
natural  history  occupied  itself  with  minute  description  and  classi- 
fication of  animals  and  plants.  Now,  the  chief  objects  of  research 
in  zoology  and  botany  are  the  physiological  processes  that  pro- 
duce, maintain,  and  modify  animals  and  plants.  In  the  investiga- 
tions that  advance  these  sciences  the  main  focus  of  attention  has 
shifted  from  products  to  processes,  from  the  plant  that  can  be 
dried,  labeled,  and  pigeonholed  in  an  herbarium,  to  plant  life.  Not 
until  the  processes  of  being  and  becoming  are  the  objects  of  our 
attention  do  we  have  any  developed  science  of  life,  any  real 
explanation  of  living  objects.  The  transfer  of  the  botanist's 
main  attention  from  leaves,  stems,  and  flowers  to  vital  processes 
must  be  paralleled  by  a  transfer  of  the  chief  attention  of  sociolo- 
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gists  from  organizations  and  institutions  to  the  processes  of  inter- 
action that  constitute  the  life  of  society. 

There  is  a  doctrine  among  philosophers  that  all  our  final 
knowledge  of  anything,  living  or  not,  is  a  knowledge  of  processes. 
They  tell  us  that  wherever  there  is  a  thing  there  is  an  activity  of 
which  the  thing  is  the  continuous  result;  and,  if  the  thing  is 
unchanging,  that  is  because  the  activity  is  constant.  Animal  life 
is  a  highly  complex  process,  comprising  many  subordinate  pro- 
cesses :  the  beating  heart,  the  circulating  blood,  the  heaving  lungs, 
peristalsis,  osmosis,  secretion,  and  the  rest  —  a  continual  build- 
ing up  and  tearing  down  of  tissues  of  many  kinds.  Plant  life  is 
also  a  process,  less  complex  and  less  obvious  save  to  the  botanist 
In  a  dead  animal  or  a  log  much  of  the  activity  has  ceased,  yet 
some  still  goes  on.  The  gradual  process  of  decay  is  not  the  only 
activity  present  in  the  log ;  decay,  is  rather  the  disturbance  of  the 
activities  that  are  present  in  the  sound  timber.  In  the  sound  wood 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen  hold  each  other  in  a  vigorous 
embrace,  and  if  that  embrace  were  loosened  for  an  instant,  the 
result  we  call  wood  would  disappear.  Moreover,  the  united 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen  are  in  constant  motion.  It  is 
when  their  union  is  violently  broken  down  by  enzymes,  and  the 
remnants  are  attacked  by  the  avid  oxygen,  that  decay  takes 
place  and  log  and  wood  cease.  The  very  soil  into  which  it 
crumbles  is  to  be  understood  only  in  terms  of  process.  It  is 
when  molecules  are  liberated  from  encumbrance  by  solution  or 
fusion'^ — that  is,  when  the  activities  that  constitute  one  kind 
of  matter  are  not  interrupted  by  those  that  constitute  some 
other  kind  —  that  we  get  crystals.  The  absolute  regularity  and 
constancy  of  the  process  appears  in  absolutely  regular  shapes.  The 
centers  of  activity  push  and  pull  each  other  just  alike,  and  so  hold 
each  other  fast  in  ranks  and  files.  These  centers  of  activity 
are  the  atoms;  and  physicists  now  tell  us  that  atoms  are  sys- 
tems of  interacting  electrons,  and  that  electrons  are  vortices.^' 

"  In  fusion  communicated  motion  appears  so  to  reinforce  the  characteristic 
motion  of  molecules  that  they  tear  themselves  free,  and  solution  may  well  be  due 
to  a  relation  between  the  vibrations  in  the  body  dissolved  and  the  vibrations  in  the 
solvent. 

"This  clause   is   inserted   in   deference  to   the   recent  discoreries   in   radio- 
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We  are  given  to  understand  that  green  and  red  are  not  qualities 
of  inert  matter,  but  results  of  motion.  Fragrant  and  fetid,  bitter, 
sweet,  salt,  savory,  are  results  of  chemical  attacks  upon  the  nerves 
of  smell  and  taste.  Heavj'  is  a  tug.  Hot  and  cold  are  the  vibra- 
tion of  molecules.  Sounds  loud  and  shrill  are  effects  upon  us  of 
motions  violent  and  swift;  sounds  soft  and  low,  of  motions 
slow  and  gentle.  Every  quality  known  to  any  sense  of  ours 
is  the  effect  on  us  of  action;  and  we  know  matter  only  by 
these  sensations  which  nothing  but  action  can  stimulate.  Hence, 
if  the  quality  of  a  stone  appears  to  us  fixed  and  constant,  that  is 
because  the  activities  that  reach  us  from  the  stone  are  steady; 
as  the  earth  seems  solid  and  unstirred  because  its  rush  and  whirl 
are  without  interruption,  so  the  stone  is  to  our  senses  an  unchang- 
ing thing,  because  it  is  the  expression  of  a  steady  and  un jarring 
process.  This  theory  of  being  implies  that  there  are  constant 
activities  continually  issuing  in  results  that  do  not  change,  results 
that  are  commonly  described  as  static  phenomena ;  while  there  are 
also  other  activities  which  reveal  their  presence  by  frequent 
change,  and  it  is  these  changing  effects  that  are  commonly  called 
processes.  But  if  this  theory  be  true,  then  the  static  is  every- 
where a  cross-section  of  the  dynamic.  Acceptance  of  this  view 
suggests  a  corresponding  view  of  the  nature  of  science.  Each 
thing  being  the  result  of  a  continuous  process,  the  science  that 
explains  it  must  set  forth  the  process  of  which  it  is  an  expression. 
Science  echoes  back  to  Heraclitus  his  irdvra  x^P^'"    The  whole 

activity.  It  is  asserted  that  uranium,  thorium,  and  radium,  being  elements,  by  the 
procedure  of  their  own  activities  become  transmuted  into  other  substances  which 
also  are  elements.  The  address  of  the  president  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  published  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Octo- 
ber, 1904,  contains  the  following:  Gravitation,  attraction,  and  repulsion  between 
electrically  charged  bodies,  molecular  action,  and  chemical  affinity  are  "  the  feebler 
forces  of  nature"  and  "sink  into  insignificance  beside  the  attractions  and  repul- 
sions between  the  electric  monads  themselves."  "  If  the  dust  beneath  our  feet  be 
indeed  compounded  of  innumerable  systems,  whose  elements  are  ever  in  the  most 
rapid  motion,  yet  retain  through  uncounted  ages  their  equilibrium  unshaken 
.  .  .  ."  "  The  new  theory  of  matter  analyzes  matter,  whether  molar  or  molecular, 
into  something  which  is  not  matter  at  all.  The  atom  is  now  no  more  than  the 
relatively  vast  theater  of  operations  in  which  minute  monads  perform  their  orderly 
evolutions ;  while  the  monads  themselves  are  not  regarded  as  units  of  matter,  but 
as  units  of  electricity,  so  that  matter  is  not  merely  explained,  but  explained  away." 
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is  in  flux;  being  is  process,  not  fixity.  Not  alone  the  immov- 
able earth  spins  on  its  axis  and  careers  around  the  sun ;  the  solar 
system  sweeps  through  space,  the  fixed  stars  are  not  fixed,  atoms 
are  systems  of  interaction,  and  elements  of  elements  are  power. 
The  soul  of  man  we  can  know  only  as  a  concatenation  of  experi- 
ences.^"'' We  are  a  part  of  the  never-ceasing  change.  Yet  we  need 
not  be  distraught,  nor  fear  as  if  we  were  like  land-birds  driven  out 
to  sea  where  there  is  no  solid  thing  to  rest  upon.  Motion  itself  is 
fixity,  the  only  fixity.  Each  atom  in  its  place  is  more  obedient 
than  a  Spartan  hoplite.  The  process  that  we  are  is  inflected  into 
the  processes  of  nature,  and  the  One  Force  in  which  all  things 
consist  is  self-consistent.  Society  is  not  an  exception  to  all  nature 
which  knows  no  exceptions.  Society  is  a  process.  A  sociological 
problem  is  a  glimpse  of  a  process  to  be  traced.  As  the  psychologist 
does  not  study  thought  by  describing  thoughts  that  are  written 
down  in  books,  but  by  a  study  of  thinking  of  which  thought  is  the 
function,  so  the  sociologist  must  be  not  merely  a  student  of 
societies,  in  the  popular  sense,  but  a  student  of  associating. 
Society  is  associates  associating.  To  know  what  society  is  we 
must  know  what  associating  is.  In  order  to  render  adequate  the 
definition  of  sociology  as  "  the  study  of  society,"  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  word  "society"  in  the  definition  is  virtually  a 
verbal  noun.^* 

Whether  or  not  we  accept  the  metaphysic  of  power  in  its 
application  to  inorganic  matter  and  the  sciences  of  the  inorg^ic, 
it  is  sufficiently  plain  that  the  sciences  of  life,  at  least,  are  studies 
of  processes.  Sociology  is  a  science  of  life  at  its  highest  potency. 
It  can  find  problems  in  the  static,  but  not  solutions ;  and  cannot 
understand  the  problems  until  it  looks  upon  that  in  society  which 
seems  most  fixed  as  the  evidence  of  a  process  to  be  discovered. 
This  discovery  is  its  real  task;  these  processes  are  the  true  objects 
of  the  sociologist's  attention. 

"  Wundt,  Methodenlehre,  Part  IV,  cbap.  2,  sec.  4a. 

"As  read  in  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1902,  this  declaration  closed  this  section, 
though,  by  a  change  of  order,  that  which  here  follows  had  preceded  it,  except 
the  two  paragraphs  which  now  conclude  this  section.  The  title  then  used  was, 
"  The  Sociologists'  Object  of  Attention."  Sees.  5  flF.,  which  will  appear  in  later 
numbers  of  this  Journal,  were  not  read  at  that  time,  and  only  parts  of  them  were 
written. 
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The  fact  that  even  among  those  who  have  given  the  subject 
careful  heed  there  is  no  clear  and  generally  accepted  notion  as 
to  what  is  the  province  of  sociology,  may  be  due  to  this,  that  the 
attempt  has  been  to  define  a  kind  or  aspect  of  accomplished  facts 
instead  of  a  kind  of  processes.  Confusion  would  result  among 
the  material  sciences  if  they  should  try  to  divide  things  among 
them.  They  would  literally  be  reduced  to  fighting  over  the  same 
bone.  The  biologist  would,  with  indisputable  right,  claim  every 
bone ;  but  so  also  would  the  physicist  claim  it  as  a  thing  of  hard- 
ness, impenetrability,  and  weight;  and,  with  a  claim  equal  to 
either,  the  chemist  also,  as  so  much  lime.  But  between  the  three 
processes  or  kinds  of  action  of  which  the  bone  is  an  expression  — 
growth  for  the  biologist,  gravity  for  the  physicist,  and  atomic 
affinity  for  the  chemist  —  there  is  no  confusion ;  and  may  not  the 
difficulty  as  to  just  what  is  the  province  of  sociology  disappear  as 
we  adopt  the  true  view,  that  here  as  there  the  objects  of  scientific 
study  are  processes  ? 

Every  science  —  or  for  us  it  suffices  to  say,  every  science  of 
life  —  has  its  static  and  dynamic  side.  That  is,  it  describes  what 
it  finds  existent,  sustained ;  and  it  also  describes  the  processes  by 
which  all  that  is  arose  and  is  sustained.  In  other  phrase,  it 
describes  beings,  and  aims  to  understand  their  being  and  their 
becoming ;  or,  seeing  what  is,  it  asks  how,  that  which  is  become, 
continues,  and  is  transformed.  In  the  static,  the  extant,  the 
results  of  many  processes  and  the  problems  of  many  sciences  exist 
together  in  confusion;  by  distinguishing  the  processes,  intelligi- 
bility and  order  emerge.  The  search  for  things  rather  than  move- 
ments, groups  and  institutions  rather  than  interactions,  national 
societies  rather  than  the  foci  of  association,  has  baffled  defini- 
tion and  confused  analysis.  Society  must  be  both  defined  and 
analyzed,  and  it  is  society  as  a  process,  or  as  persons  who  carry 
on  a  process,  that  can  be  defined;  and  it  is  when  the  congeries 
of  social  phenomena  is  conceived  in  terms  of  process  that  it  can 
be  analyzed.  The  fundamental  and  apocalyptic  analysis  will  be  an 
analysis  into  the  kinds  of  activity  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  static  phenomena  pertaining  to  society  were  studied  be- 
fore sociology  came  into  existence,  and  will  continue  to  be  studied 
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if  no  special  science  of  sociology  should  be  developed.  Economic, 
political,  juridical,  linguistic,  and  religious  institutions  can  be 
described  without  the  existence  of  a  special  science  to  correspond 
to  the  name  of  sociology.  But  after  this  has  been  admitted,  the 
question  remains  to  be  answered  whetlier  there  does  not  exist  a 
kind  of  processes  which  are  not  exclusively  economic  or  political 
or  religious,  the  results  of  which  appear  not  in  any  single  class 
of  human  institutions,  but  in  them  all;  and  requiring  for  its 
investigation  a  special  science  which  is  neither  economics  nor 
politics,  nor  any  previously  existing  discipline,  but  sociology. 
If  such  processes  exist,  the  results  of  their  study  might  at  length 
be  taken  up  into  the  special  social  sciences  to  aid  in  the  explana- 
tion of  particular  facts,  as  the  results  of  pure  geometry  are  taken 
up  into  the  explanation  of  the  particular  facts  of  astronomy  and 
physics.  That  would  not  make  sociology  any  less  a  special  science 
than  geometry.  The  question  is :  Are  there  any  kinds  of  social 
activity  requiring  investigation  that  is  not  limited  by  the  horizon 
of  any  special  social  science?  If  such  activities  exist,  then  there 
is  need  of  a  special  science  of  sociology. 

Now,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  there  are  forces, 
factors,  and  processes  that  are  active  in  producing  and  shaping 
social  phenomena,  and  the  effects  which  are  not  confined  to  the 
field  of  any  one  of  the  special  social  sciences.  It  seems  not  too 
much  to  say  that  all  the  processes  of  nature  and  human  nature 
are  actively  shaping  phenomena  in  the  field  of  every  social  science ; 
so  that  general  sociology,  if  it  is  to  be  a  study  of  the  processes 
which  shape  social  phenomena  not  of  one  sort,  but  of  all  sorts, 
and  which  are  adequately  traced  by  no  one  social  science,  must 
be  a  general  philosophy ;  an  attempt  to  account  for  human  experi- 
ence in  the  light  of  all  science,  synthesizing  the  results  of  all 
sciences  by  referring  all  discovered  processes  to  their  effect  upon 
man.  This  is  a  possible  view  of  the  sociologist's  task.  But  is 
there  not  a  kind  of  processes  which  not  only  have  social  effects  — 
all  natural  processes  do  that  —  but  also  have  a  social  origin  and 
essence,  which  are  not  comprehended  within  the  sphere  of  atten- 
tion of  any  of  the  older  sciences,  but  call  for  a  new  adjustment 
of  attention?     If  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  sociologist, 
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without  waiving  the  right  to  construct  a  new  philosophy,  if  he 
can,  is  also  confronted  with  the  task  of  developing  a  special 
science. 

If  there  is  any  social  process  that  fulfils  these  conditions,  what 
is  it?  How  can  it  be  identified  so  as  to  become  the  object  of  our 
attention?  An  answer  to  this  question  that  is  likely  to  oflfer 
itself  to  the  mind  is,  that  the  social  process  is  social  evolution, 
and  tliat  the  special  social  sciences  are  related  to  sociology  some- 
what as  the  special  sciences  that  treat  of  organic  life  are  related 
to  the  study  of  biological  evolution,  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  advancement  of  these  sciences,  but  which  itself  still 
lacks  so  much  of  completeness  and  so  urgently  invites  research. 
Whether  this  be  the  final  answer  to  our  query  or  not,  the  idea  of 
social  evolution  is  so  important  and  interesting  as  to  call  for 
remark  at  this  point,  and,  for  the  moment  at  least,  we  may  use 
the  phrase  "social  process"  as  equivalent  to  social  evolution. 

The  "  growth  "  ^®  of  a  society  does  not  mean  mere  increase  in 
population,  any  more  than  the  "  growing  up  "  of  a  child  to  man- 
hood is  mere  increase  in  bulk  into  a  two-hundred-pound  infant, 
and  societies  are  always  growing,  though  their  growth  is  not 
always  progress.  There  is  an  onward  and  upward  sweep  in  human 
affairs,  but  there  are  also  retrograde  movements.  There  are  not 
only  negative  failure  and  lack,  there  are  also  positive  harm  and 
ruin  included  in  the  social  process,  and  to  be  explained  by  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  social  causation.  If  the  sociologist  studies 
the  processes  in  which  human  lives  affect  other  human  lives, 
he  must  recognize  that  men  affect  each  other  for  evil  as  well  as 
good.  Association  includes  war  and  hate  as  well  as  love  and 
beneficence.  And  the  sociologist  must  study  the  whole  process 
as  it  is,  good  and  bad  together.  The  immigrant  who  brought 
from  a  Moravian  home  a  pietistic  and  refined  conscience,  and, 
settling  in  the  slums  of  an  American  city,  became  depraved, 
exhibits  a  social  phenomenon  as  really  as  another  immigrant  on 
whom  a  better  phase  of  our  civilization  has  produced  an  opposite 
effect.     The  depraving  forces  were  all  present  in  the  complex 

"  Possibly  we  might  receive  a  suRgestion  from  the  biologists'  distinction 
between  "  growth  "  in  mass  and  "  development "  in  organization. 
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American  social  process,  and  not  to  be  omitted  from  any  true 
account  of  it.  Forces  of  evil  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  anti- 
social. That  phrase  misleads  whenever,  as  has  sometimes  been 
the  case,  it  conveys  the  impression  that  evil  and  forces  of  evil  are 
not  "social "  phenomena,  as  well  as  good  and  the  forces  of  good. 
Even  the  forces  of  good  have  in  great  measure  been  directed  to 
their  effect  by  no  foresight  and  intention.  The  cumulative  result 
of  human  progress  or  decline  has  in  great  part  been  due  to  the 
countless  human  interactions  that  have  leaped  forth  with  no  judg- 
ment passed  upon  the  motive  and  no  calculation  of  the  result. 
For  example,  the  expressions  that  make  up  what  we  call  uncon- 
scious influence,  which  create  the  social  atmosphere,  and  mold 
the  consciences  of  those  who  live  in  it,  the  panic  that  puts  an 
army  to  rout,  the  courageous  bearing  that  helps  to  save  the  day, 
the  epidemic  of  crime,  the  waves  of  religious  enthusiasm  or  of 
patriotism  that  sometimes  sweep  over  a  people  —  all  these  scantily 
illustrate  the  class  of  socially  significant  actions  that  are  unin- 
tended; though  when  they  exist  on  a  great  scale  they  are  likely 
to  become  mixed  with  calculation. 

Not  only  are  unintended  actions  of  great  social  significance, 
but  still  more  significant  are  the  unintended  effects  that  issue 
from  even  the  most  deliberate  deeds.  Spencer  remarks  that  the 
indirect  and  unforeseen  results  of  social  action  are  often,  if  not 
usually,  more  important  than  those  intended.  He  applies  the 
remark  to  the  thoroughly  considered  enactments  by  which  states- 
men seek  to  influence  social  progress.  How  much  more  far- 
reaching  is  the  truth  when  applied  to  the  deeds  of  the  millions 
who  design  no  far-reaching  effects,  but  whose  numberless  activi- 
ties are  in  fact  incomparably  more  effective  in  determining  the 
character  of  social  growth  than  all  the  enactments  of  legislatures ! 
Our  knowledge  of  social  causation  has  been  so  limited  that  the 
best-intended  acts  might  unwittingly  open  a  Pandora's  box,  while 
also  beneficient  consequences  sometimes  flow  from  follies,  and 
even  from  sins.  Lawmakers  and  agitators,  clear  of  purpose  but 
dim  in  their  views  of  the  social  process,  fail  of  their  aims,  but 
sometimes  reach  good  that  was  not  intended.     And  vastly  more 
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do  the  multitudes  of  men,  each  following  his  individual  motive, 
work  out  the  social  changes. 

As  was  made  clear  in  the  preceding  section,  the  numberless 
social  activities,  mostly  microscopic,  but  of  continental  magnitude 
in  their  fecund  composition  and  combination,  are  not  peculiar  to 
established  organizations  or  groups.  Their  effects  are  often 
indirect  and  circuitous,  and  the  efficacy,  botli  of  the  greater  acts 
and  of  the  seminal  combinations  of  minute  ones,  traverses  long 
intervals  of  space  and  time.  Time  and  terrestrial  space  set  us 
no  boundaries.  We  are  all  day  in  social  contact  with  the  men  of 
ages  past  and  of  every  continent  and  clime.^^  On  rising  I  seize 
a  sponge,  by  service  of  a  South  Sea  Islander  who  got  it  for  me 
from  the  ocean's  floor;  a  cake  of  soap  made  by  a  Frenchman; 
a  towel  made  by  Turks.  With  each  article  of  my  apparel  I  receive 
the  service  of  another  group  of  my  fellow-men.  My  underwear 
is  from  Scotchmen,  or  perhaps  from  Merino  in  Spain.  My  shoes' 
leather  was  stripped  from  the  calf  by  Brazilian  graziers,  cut, 
lasted,  and  stitched  by  Yankees  in  Massachusetts.  My  coat  is  of 
wool  from  Australian  rangers,  carded,  spun,  and  woven  by 
Englishmen.  To  inventors,  machinists,  designers,  web-drawers, 
weavers,  I  owe  its  fabric ;  to  other  such,  its  lining ;  to  others,  its 
silk  braid  and  its  canvas ;  its  buttons  of  metal  and  mohair  required 
the  labors  of  yet  other  scattered  companies.  How  many  hands 
have  touched  some  part  of  its  material !  How  many  brains  have 
perfected  the  technique  of  all  the  processes  of  its  manufacture! 
What  an  army  in  many  detachments  —  some  with  fresh  young 
faces,  some  with  bent  and  toil-worn  forms  —  do  me  service  when 
I  don  my  coat.  Throughout  the  day  the  marvel  does  not  cease. 
My  breakfast  orange  was  picked  by  a  Florida  negro;  my  coffee, 
raised  by  the  brown  folk  of  Java  and  Arabia;  my  steak  comes 
from  a  Texas  ranchman;  my  corn-roll,  from  a  Kansas  farmer. 
All  have  been  assembled  at  my  table  by  aid  of  those  who  tame 
the  forces  of  nature,  and  build  railroads  and  steamships,  and  of 
uncounted  common  men.  Having  received  in  the  first  hour  of 
the  day  all  these  physical  services,  I  take  up  the  morning  paper 

"  Compare  Harris,  Moral  Evolution,  p.  36,  and  Faucett,  Manual  of  Political 
Economy ,  6th  ed.,  p.  la. 
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and  put  myself  into  psychic  contact  with  the  world.  It  would 
require  far  too  long  a  catalogue  to  recount  how  those  who  have 
made  science  and  literature  and  art  and  customs  and  constitutions 
and  laws  throng  about  a  common  life  throughout  a  common  day; 
how  our  lives  go  on  with  all  the  earth  and  all  the  ages  in  one 
process;  how  we  live  under  the  influence  of  the  lawmakers  of 
England  and  of  Rome,  the  artists  of  Greece,  and  the  prophets  and 
apostles  of  Israel,  and  how  we  share  in  their  greatness.  It  is  not 
alone  the  few  pre-eminent  souls  that  live  pervasive  and  immortal. 
We  each  partake  of  the  greatness  of  our  race ;  and  this,  too,  not 
alone  in  that  we  daily  receive  miraculous  gifts  for  our  physical 
and  our  spiritual  lives,  but  also  in  the  greatness  of  the  service  we 
return.  Not  Phidias  only,  but  the  mechanic  of  today,  carving  to 
the  line  the  foreman  drew  —  nay,  the  carrier  of  the  mortar  — 
gives  immortality  to  the  beauty  that  was  Greece.  The  newsboy 
—  thanks  to  Gutenberg  and  his  successors  —  renders  me  an 
incredible  service.  And  the  mother  in  the  nursery  repeats  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  and  as  they  fall  from  her  lips  they  are  as 
good  as  new  and  as  potent  of  salvation.  Like  links  in  a  chain 
we  hang  on  all  the  past,  and  the  future  hangs  on  us.  "  Our  gen- 
eration is  a  parliament  of  timeless  persons,  of  whom  we,  the 
living,  are  the  least.  By  the  fiction  of  death  those  are  supposed 
to  be  absent  who  actually  hold  the  balance  of  power."  ^^  And 
when  we  ourselves  "join  the  majority"  it  will  be  a  governing 
majority,  for  we  then  shall  be  a  part  of  the  past  that  will  have 
created  a  new  present.  What  that  new  present  is  to  be  waits  on 
the  actions  of  today.  The  social  process  is  unbroken.  In  it  we 
all  enjoy  an  immortality  that  reaches  backward  so  that  we  share 
the  wisdom  and  inspiration  of  race-experience,  and  reaches  for- 
ward into  the  greater  blessing  or  the  cursing  for  which  we 
prepare.  . 

The  society  we  seek  to  understand  is  not  so  much  a  being  as  a 
becoming.  That  which  becomes  is  human  experience  and  activity 
of  various  types,  to  some  of  which  we  give  the  name  of  institu- 
tions. The  causal  conditions  from  which  they  emerge  are  more 
intricate  than  the  causes  of  other  phenomena,  but  perhaps  not 

"  Professor  Small  in  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  November,  1900,  p.  377. 
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more  fugitive,  and  may  be  even  less  difficult  to  observe  than  the 
conditions  of  physical  life  and  growth  and  change.  We  are  told 
that,  by  methods  which  we  partly  know  and  partly  guess,  and 
cannot  wholly  even  guess,  this  physical  world,  with  all  its  diversi- 
fied and  rich  content,  has  been  evolved  from  a  monotonous 
mist  that  hung  along  the  border-line  between  being  and  non- 
existence. The  social  world  has  also  had  its  evolution,  dating 
from  a  time  not  so  remote,  and  proceeding  by  methods  which  it 
is  not  rash  to  think  are  more  accessible  to  investigation.  And 
shall  no  worthy  object  of  study  be  perceived  in  this  evolution  by 
which,  from  its  poor  precarious  beginnings,  the  social  world  in 
which  we  live  has  risen?  Bacon  said  truly  that  we  are  the  true 
antiquity,  and  that  which  is  called  antiquity  was  the  childhood 
of  the  race.  It  is  only  ignorance  or  predetermined  blindness  that 
can  believe  in  a  golden  age  that  is  somewhere  behind  us,  and 
receding  ever  farther  into  the  unretuming  past,  though  "  we  may 
look  backward  for  hope  and  cheer,  since  thus  we  see  the  direction 
of  the  journey  of  humanity."  Already  practical  men  and  students 
of  politics  have  begun  to  recognize,  though  inadequately,  that 
there  is  a  social  process  which  it  would  be  worth  while  to  under- 
stand, which  is  not  political  nor  national,  but  which  underlies 
politics  and  aflfects  that  which  is  national;  that  a  new  law  does 
not  constitute  a  reform,  but  that  reform  is  an  effect  of  subtler 
agencies.  The  path  of  progress  is  smoothed  not  chiefly  by  the 
plow  and  roller  of  legislation,  but,  like  the  roads  in  central  Africa, 
by  the  passing  of  many  feet.  This  path-making  sociology  must 
understand  and  explain. 

But  however  much  we  emphasize  the  idea  of  past  social  evolu- 
tion, it  does  not  by  any  means  complete  the  concept  of  the  social 
process.  The  feet  of  the  many  are  always  passing.  The  development 
of  the  social  world  goes  on  with  ever-increasing  complexity  and 
multiplying  possibilities  of  further  advance.  Therefore  the  study 
of  social  evolution  is  not  a  study  of  the  past  alone.  Contemporary 
social  causation  is  one  with  the  process  hitherto.  And  the  social 
present  is  continuously  caused.  And  even  the  social  phenomena 
which  are  most  nearly  fixed  and  changeless  are  manifestations  of 
the  social  process. 
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Many  persons,  including  Comte  himself,  have  identified  the 
dynamic  conception  of  society  only  with  the  idea  of  society's  evo- 
lution and  change.  The  dynamic  conception  of  society  as  here  set 
forth  has  as  much  to  do  with  permanence  as  with  change.  It  has  been 
said  that  even  an  unchanging  stone  can  be  conceived  in  terms  of 
process,  and  certainly  the  most  established  social  institution  can  be 
so  conceived.  An  institution  considered  as  established  and  per- 
manent—  for  instance,  the  courts  or  the  school  system  —  would 
be  called  a  static  phenomenon  by  those  who  contrast  the  static 
with  the  dynamic,  and  identify  dynamic  phenomena  only  with 
change.  But  in  reality  such  an  institution  is  as  really  a  dynamic 
phenomenon  when  thoroughly  established  as  when  it  was  in  the 
act  of  coming  into  existence  or  is  undergoing  transformation. 
When  thoroughly  established,  and  as  they  say  static,  it  has 
become  a  set  of  relatively  constant  and  regular  social  activities. 

Besides  past  evolution,  then,  the  social  process  includes  also 
contemporaneous  social  activity  and  causation.  The  former  ex- 
plains the  difference  between  historic  periods ;  the  latter  explains 
the  difference  between  social  classes.  It  is  often  the  case  that  two 
families  living  in  the  same  city  ward,  because  of  different  opera- 
tion of  social  causes,  are  separated  by  a  gulf  as  wide  as  that 
between  historic  centuries.  The  differences  are  other  than  those 
between  historic  periods,  but  they  are  as  real  and  as  great.  Some, 
identifying  sociology  with  study  of  social  evolution,  care  only 
for  investigations  of  the  past  and  the  primitive,  and  center  their 
attention  chiefly  on  that  which  they  recognize  as  good  in  the 
making.  Others,  intent  on  the  problems  of  today,  are  impa- 
tient of  such  studies  of  the  bygone  and  the  primitive,  and 
center  their  attention  on  the  present,  and  often  chiefly  on  what 
they  recognize  as  present  evil,  and  the  question  how'  it  comes 
to  miss  the  better  that  is  so  near  it.  To  restrict  the  scope  of 
sociology  in  either  way  is  wrong  by  being  only  partly  right.  The 
social  process  is  one.  The  stream  of  the  social  past  debouches  in 
the  swirling  present.  The  principles  in  operation  are  alike  in  both. 
To  discover  these  principles  is  the  aim  of  sociologfy.  Once  dis- 
covered, they  may  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  present  problems, 
or  to  the  construction  of  a  scientific  history. 
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For  the  discovery  of  these  principles,  the  study  of  the  past  and 
of  the  present  have  each  some  advantages  that  the  other  lacks. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  present  is  incomparably  more  complete 
than  that  which  we  can  have  of  any  past  epoch.  And  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  social  movements  in  which  we  participate  is  more 
intimate  than  that  which  we  can  have  of  those  which  survive 
among  backward  peoples.  On  tlie  other  hand,  in  the  past  long 
sweeps  of  social  causation  can  be  traced,  and  the  repetition  of 
similar  instances  gives  play  to  the  comparative  method,  which 
reveals  the  essential  and  ever-present  conditions  of  similar  phe- 
nomena, and  makes  it  possible  to  distinguish  the  nonessential 
elements  of  situations  in  which  the  phenomena  are  observed, 
affording  an  elimination  of  the  accidental  and  isolation  of  the 
essential,  like  that  effected  in  the  laboratory.  And  from  the 
highly  evolved  complexity  of  the  present  we  can  escape  to  the 
comparative  simplicity  of  earlier  stages. 

Is  the  idea  of  the  social  process  the  answer  to  the  question  with 
which  this  section  opened :  What  phenomena  are  the  objects  of 
the  sociologist's  attention?  Is  it  enough  to  say  in  answer  to  the 
question :  He  is  a  student  of  the  social  process  ?  And  have  we 
identified  a  kind  of  process  which  fulfils  the  conditions  enumerated 
above,  so  as  to  require  the  existence  of  a  separate  science  which 
is  not  economics  or  politics  or  any  of  the  older  special  social 
sciences,  but  the  newer  science  of  sociology?  This  idea  that  the 
sociologist  is  not  a  student  of  things,  of  fixed  results,  but  of  a 
social  process,  which  finds  expression  in  all  the  phenomena  that 
are  studied  by  the  special  social  sciences,  and  which  in  essence  and 
method  is  not  peculiar  to  any  of  them,  but  underlies  them  all  — 
this  conception,  when  first  it  took  shape  in  my  mind,  seemed  to 
be  the  revelation  for  which  I  was  striving.  But  further  reflection 
raises  further  questions.  This  is  not  so  much  the  recognition  of  a 
new  kind  of  reality  as  further  insight  into  familiar  realities ;  and 
what  it  requires  may  not  be  a  new  science,  but  only  completer 
adjustment  of  old  ones  to  the  evolutionary  and  dynamic  point  of 
view.  The  familiar  phenomena  of  economics,  politics,  law,  reli- 
gion, etc.,  require  to  be  studied  as  manifestations  of  process,  the 
static  as  instantaneous  photographs  of  the  dynamic,  the  permanent 
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as  the  constant  function  of  regular  and  unintermittent  activities. 
Emphasize  the  dynamic  side  as  we  will,  yet  it  remains  true  that 
no  process  can  be  studied  unless  it  "  amounts  to  something."  In 
more  scientific  phrase,  a  process  can  be  identified  only  by  its 
effects.  Have  we  discovered  any  new  kind  of  effects,  or  is  it  only 
that  the  familiar  social  sciences  have  been  studying  effects  with 
inadequate  attention  to  the  processes  of  which  they  are  the  expres- 
sions, and  that  we  have  merely  come  to  a  more  adequate  realiza- 
tion that  the  fact  of  process  characterizes  social  phenomena  as  it 
does  other  phenomena?  Have  we  discovered  a  new  kind  of 
process,  or  merely  come  to  realize  that  what  we  have  been 
looking  at  all  along  was  process,  though  we  did  not  know  it; 
that  the  very  substance  of  these  phenomena  which  we  have  been 
describing  and  trying  to  account  for  is  the  process  that  perpetually 
brings  them  forth  ?  It  need  not  daunt  us  to  think  that  this  view 
may  require  the  familiar  social  sciences  to  undergo  as  complete 
a  transformation  as  that  which  overtook  the  science  of  natural 
history,  when  it  was  reconstructed  into  biology  by  the  transfer 
of  attention  to  the  study  of  processes.  Ernst  Haeckel  for  the 
physical  scientists,  and  Wilhelm  Wundt  for  the  mental  scientists, 
have  said  that,  as  the  material  sciences  have  had  their  blossoming- 
time  in  the  nineteenth  century,  so  the  sciences  of  which  sociology 
is  the  type,  if  not  the  sum,  may  be  expected  to  have  their 
blossoming-time  in  the  twentieth.  Before  such  prophecies  can  be 
fulfilled,  long  and  wide  avenues  of  further  advance  must  be 
discerned.  And  it  is  not  excessive  optimism  to  hope  that  they 
will  appear  by  the  light  of  the  dynamic  conception  of  social 
phenomena.  The  candid  admission  that  the  social  process  shows 
its  most  important  results  in  the  fields  already  occupied  by  such 
sciences  as  economics,  politics,  and  ethics,  is  not  the  same  as 
saying  that  all  existing  phenomena  have  been  adequately  studied 
even  by  the  static  and  "descriptive"  method.  Moreover,  when 
the  dynamic  conception  of  social  phenomena  becomes  habitual, 
it  may  be  expected  to  lead  to  a  shifting  of  appraisal  such  that 
facts  hitherto  regarded  as  relatively  negligible  will  be  seen  to  be 
important,  and  such  that  added  to  the  present  list  of  social 
sciences  there  may  be  one  or  more  devoted  to  the  study  of  social 
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activities  that  have  been  regarded  as  too  ephemeral  or  insignifi- 
cant for  serious  study,  but  which  ilkistrate  the  method  of  the 
social  process,  or  contribute  to  the  cumulative  evolution  which 
"  Cometh  not  with  observation,"  but  is  of  mightier  significance 
than  dramatic  and  eruptive  events.  But  no  such  mere  addition 
to  the  list  of  social  sciences  will  constitute  sociology.  And  the 
importance  of  the  dynamic  concept  of  society  will  not  be  confined 
to  any  such  relatively  new  field  of  research;  it  already  is  dis- 
tinctly appearing  in  the  study  of  economic,  political,  legal,  and 
ethical  phenomena  and  in  the  history  of  religion,  language,  art, 
and  science.  The  temporary  confusion  as  to  the  proper  scope 
and  method  of  study  in  some  of  these  fields,  a  feeling  of  the 
inadequacy  of  results  hitherto  attained,  which  exists  in  some 
quarters,  and  an  increase  of  attention  to  the  psychologic,  that  is 
the  active,  aspect  of  these  phenomena,  all  are  due  in  part  to  the 
dawning  of  the  dynamic  concept.  To  those  who  adopt  this  view 
as  the  guide  of  their  investigations,  the  obvious  interweaving  of 
the  social  activities  will  forbid  mutilating  abstraction,  and  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  the  realization  that  there  is  unity,  or  at  any 
rate  correlation,  in  the  social  process.  And  this  realization  may 
of  itself  suffice  to  create  the  need  for  the  word  "  sociology  "  as  a 
collective  designation  for  the  sciences  that  study  this  totality, 
whicli  we  indeed  may  analyze,  in  thought,  for  purposes  of  easier 
apprehension,  but  which,  in  fact,  stubbornly  retains  its  vast 
complexity. 

The  statement  that  the  objects  of  sociological  study  are  pro- 
cesses means  that  the  students  of  the  existing  particular  social 
sciences,  as  well  as  of  branches  of  social  investigation  that  may 
remain  to  be  worked  out,  cannot  find  the  objects  of  their  most 
fruitful  study  in  phenomena  regarded  as  established,  fixed,  and 
static,  be  they  never  so  monumental  and  institutional,  but  will 
find  them  rather  in  changes  and  the  conditions  of  change  which 
are  often  diffused,  minute,  and  fleeting.  It  means  also  that  which 
is  yet  more  fundamental  and  significant,  namely,  that  social 
phenomena  are  essentially  activities,  whether  they  are  constant  or 
whether  they  are  changing,  and  that  the  most  significant  social 
causes  are  likewise  activities.     "Associating"  is  nothing  apart 
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from  the  various  activities  which  people  perform  together,  and 
these  activities  are  economic,  political,  religious,  etc.,  etc.  Must 
sociology,  then,  be  either  a  mere  collective  name  for  the  particular 
social  sciences  taken  together ;  or  else  a  study  of  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  the  tables  of  these  sciences  —  an  investigation  of  neg- 
lected, subordinate,  or  primitive  human  activities?  We  must 
decline  to  accept,  without  further  research,  either  of  these  views. 

Edward  Gary  Hayes. 

Miami  University. 
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PART  III.    GENERAL  STRUCTURE  OF  SOCIETIES 

CHAPTER    VII.       THE    SOCIAL    FRONTIERS     (CONTINUED) 

SECTION  V.      THE  GREEK  WORLD    (CONTINUED) 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  neither  Plato  in  the  Laws  and  in  the 
Republic,  nor  Aristotle  in  the  Politics,  attempts  to  establish  a 
theory  of  the  social  frontiers.  However,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Republic  Plato  raises  the  question  "  of  the  most  just  limits  which 
the  magistrates  can  grant  to  the  growth  of  their  state  and  its 
territory,  beyond  which  limits  it  shall  not  try  to  expand."  He 
supposes,  then,  that  these  limits,  as  all  social  structure,  are  the 
work  of  political  architects,  and,  furthermore,  that  they  have  fixed 
natural  limits.  These  limits  appear  to  him  very  justly  to  have 
relation  with  the  organization  of  the  state.  "  This  stale  must  be 
permitted  to  g^ow  as  much  as  possible  without  ceasing  from  being 
one,  and  absolutely  not  beyond."  The  state  will  therefore  be  able 
to  extend  itself  so  far  as  it  will  preserve  the  type  of  community 
which  Plato  definitely  pretends  to  impose  upon  it. 

One  can,  however,  legitimately  suppose  that  Plato  foresaw  the 
realization  of  his  ideal  plan  for  all  Greece,  by  his  demanding  not 
only  an  international  code  of  war  for  all  Greek  tribes,  but  even 
the  suppression  of  the  war  between  the  Greek  republics.^  Society 
is  based  upon  common  rights,  both  economic  and  moral :  this  is 
the  grandeur  of  his  sociological  conception;  his  society  is 
co-ordinate,  and  its  extension  is  limited  only  by  the  measure  of 
this  co-ordination;  its  limits  have  relation  with  its  composition 
and  its  inner  structure.  He  seems,  however,  to  forget  the  influ- 
ence of  the  surrounding  social  conditions.  He  supposed,  perhaps, 
like  Weng-Tsen,  that  this  influence  could  be  disregarded,  as  the 
best-organized  state  naturally  must  assimilate  the  others.  In  his 
Laws  Plato  wishes  that  the  city  be  far  from  the  sea  and  from 
every  other  city;  thus  it  will  be  better  protected  from  corruption, 
and  it  will  preserve  itself  better.    In  short,  the  preoccupation  with 

»Book  V. 
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his  architectural  plan  induces  him  to  neglect  the  constantly  vary- 
ing aspect  of  societies,  their  continuous  and  spontaneous  trans- 
formation which  always  takes  place  independently  even  of  the 
more  or  less  rational  and  methodical  intervention  of  man.  And 
then  the  city  is  an  isolated  mass,  its  equilibrium  being  confined 
within  itself. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  situation  in  Greece  is  changed 
by  the  formation  of  larger  groups,  Aristotle  shows  clearly^  the 
correlation  between  the  structure  of  the  state  and  the  division  and 
boimdaries  of  property.  Since  the  frontiers  of  the  state  form  a 
part  of  its  structure,  and  even  constitute,  as  we  have  seen,  its 
fundamental  and  primordial  feature,  the  conclusion  implied  in  his 
observation  is  that  the  structure  of  the  frontier  of  each  society  is 
also  related  to  its  interior  system  of  property  and,  in  a  more 
general  way,  to  its  economic  organization. 

According  to  Aristotle,  the  public  estates  belong  by  right  to 
those  who  bear  arms  and  possess  political  rights.  Thus  he  unites 
in  his  formula  the  military,  political,  and  proprietary  trinity;  in 
these  three  forms,  which  are  only  one,  consists  sovereignty.  The 
peasantry  must  form  a  distinct  class.  He  rejects  the  community 
of  property,  which  no  longer  agrees  with  the  conditions  of  civiliza- 
tion of  the  enlarged  city.  He  adds,  however,  that  the  kindness  of 
the  citizens  ought  to  make  its  usage  common.  Thus  it  is  probably 
a  question  of  the  transformation  of  the  primitive  communality, 
and  not  of  its  absolute  suppression.  A  new  social  state  needs  new 
institutions  which  assure  its  cohesion,  its  co-ordinaticMi.  The 
territory  must  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  to  be  reserved  for  the 
public,  and  the  other  for  private  individuals.  Each  part  will  be 
subdivided  into  two  other  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  destined  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  cult  and  for  those  of  common  feasts; 
as  to  the  latter,  the  poor  can  only  with  difficulty  contribute  the 
amount  prescribed  by  law,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  all 
the  wants  of  their  families.  The  second  part  ought  to  be  divided 
among  all  the  citizens,  for  the  reason  that  everyone  who  possesses 
property  both  at  the  frontier  and  in  the  environs  of  the  city  is 
equally  interested  in  the  defense  of  both  inner  and  outer  regions. 

*  Politics,  Book  IV,  chap.  9,  6. 
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As  to  the  limits  of  private  property,  iVristotle  touches  the  subject 
only  incidentally^  when  he  criticises  the  opinion  of  Socrates  as 
lacking  in  clearness  and  precision.  Socrates  had,  indeed,  said  that 
"property  must  go  so  far  as  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  sober  life," 
According  to  Aristotle,  a  sober  life  can  be  very  miserable,  and  one 
ought  to  say  "  sober  and  liberal ;  "  i.  e.,  a  life  equally  distant  from 
luxury  and  suffering. 

The  most  noteworthy  point  is  that  Aristotle,  like  Plato,  con- 
ceives the  complete  structure  of  the  state  as  a  constant  and  neces- 
sary equilibrium  with  its  composition  and  inner  organization. 
Aristotle,  however,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  an  imperialistic 
development,  understands  that  new  institutions  must  agree  with 
the  new  social  conditions.  Neither  the  primitive  communality  of 
tribes  and  clans,  nor  the  regulations  of  the  old  city,  are  any  more 
suitable  to  the  Greek  state,  or  even  to  the  Graeco-oriental.  But  he 
realizes  that  if  the  primitive  forms  of  communality  have  dis- 
appeared, conditions  of  existence  must  be  assured  to  each  member 
and  each  g^oup  which  are  at  least  as  advantageous  as  those  which 
they  formerly  enjoyed.  This  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
interior  equilibrium  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  transformed 
and  enlarged  state.  Therefore  he  assures  to  every  citizen  a 
moderate  existence  and  therefore  he  interests  every  one  of  them 
in  the  defense  of  the  interior  -state  and  of  the  boundaries.  This 
empire  remains  a  unified  communality,  co-ordinate  in  spite  of  its 
more  extended  limits. 

Thus  the  two  g^reatest  thinkers  of  Greek  antiquity,  who  differ 
in  so  many  points,  foresaw  the  great  sociological  law  which  con- 
nects the  problem  of  the  social  frontier  with  the  very  organization 
of  society.  The  interest  of  the  individual  and  that  of  society  met 
in  the  empire,  as  formerly  in  the  city,  in  the  tribe,  and  in  the 
horde. 

But  how  much  more  extensive  and  more  complex  was  the 
social  mass  united  by  the  same  tie!  Not  only  was  movable 
property  differentiated  from  landed  property;  not  only  existed 
public  property  side  by  side  with  private  property ;  not  only  did 
wages  and  serfdom  extend  under  different  forms ;  but  capital  and 
labor  assumed  collective  forms.    In  Greece  as  in  Egypt  there  were 

*  Book  II.  chap.  3.  $. 
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associations  of  capitalists  and  of  laborers,  coalitions,  strikes,  etc. 
How  many  new  social  relations  have  sprung  up  and  are  continu- 
ously springing  up!  How  many  profound  causes  of  inequality 
and  lack  of  equilibrium  at  the  interior,  and,  besides,  how  many 
barbarous  and  warlike  nations  at  the  exterior !  How  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  understanding  and  of  co-operation  at  the 
interior;  how  to  assure  the  preservation  and  the  defense  of  so 
many  peoples  united  rather  by  force  than  by  their  vows  and  by 
common  justice;  how  to  suppress  this  social  question  of  all  times 
and  especially  of  the  last  periods,  a  question  so  vital  in  all  Greek 
cities  —  that  was  the  problem.  All  this  unstable  equilibrium  of 
the  new  civilization  could  be  secured  peacefully  only  by  listening 
to  the  voice  of  the  great  social  reformers ;  but  these  had  influence 
only  several  centuries  later.  Plato  and  Aristotle  belonged  rather 
to  the  future  than  to  their  own  times.  These  were  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  military  powers.  Thus  a  center  of  warriors'  civiliza- 
tion was  formed  outside  of  Greece,  at  its  frontiers,  where  brutal 
force,  in  contact  with  other  barbarians,  raged  with  the  utmost 
rudeness ;  a  center  of  warriors'  civilization  that  conquered  Greece, 
Asia,  and  Egypt,  and  finally  became  only  a  province  of  the  empire 
it  had  helped  to  found.  All  these  regions,  reunited  in  the  same 
dominion,  and  already  partially  amalgamated  by  their  commercial 
and  other  relations,  saw  for  some  time  their  political  frontiers 
wiped  out  and  replaced  by  divisions  that  were  purely  adminis- 
trative and  military,  under  a  unique  authority.  This  empire  is 
already  international  and  inter-continental;  indeed,  it  ties 
together  the  most  homogeneous  parts  of  three  continents.  It  is, 
at  the  same  time,  continental  and  maritime;  it  encompasses  the 
different  civilizations  that  were  developed  at  the  banks  of  the  large 
rivers  and  seas.  It  extends  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Ionian, 
the  ^gean,  and  the  Black  Sea;  it  touches  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Arabian  Sea.  It  ever  spreads 
more  in  width  than  in  length;  yet  it  already  extends  far  to  the 
north.  In  reality,  it  has  no  physical  boundaries ;  it  comprehends 
all  the  large  basins.  Yet  so  many  inequalities  still  exist  between 
these  different  regions,  and  between  the  groups,  castes,  and  classes 
of  each  region,  that  equilibrium  can  be  established  only  by  aid  of  a 
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Strong  foreign  authority.  It  is  always  despotism  which  makes  up 
for  the  differences  within  a  state  as  well  as  between  nations.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  more  frail  than  the  social  or  intersocial  tie 
of  military  force.  The  empire  of  Alexander  did  not  survive  its 
founder;  new  political  frontiers  were  formed  by  its  dissolution. 
But  Greek  civilization  continued  nevertheless  to  embrace  regions 
that  were  farther  extended  than  those  of  former  Greece. 

SECTION   VI.      THE  ROMAN    WORLD 

Geographically,  Latium  is  the  plain  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
sea,  the  Alban  Mountains  and  the  foothills  of  the  Apennines.  It 
is  the  primitive  territory,  or  Ager  Romanus,  equally  distant  from 
the  Great  Etruscan  civilization  and  the  already  civilized  tribes  of 
southern  Italy.  Here  at  a  certain  period  adventurers,  at  the  same 
time  bandits  and  colonists,  settled,  who  were  least  adapted  to  the 
regular  existence  of  more  advanced  societies  and  constituted  a  real 
military  frontier  in  contact  with  other  military  societies :  ^gnians, 
Volscians,  Sabines,  Samnites,  etc.  This  military  frontier  existed 
thus  at  the  lx>undaries  of  nations  of  different  origin :  toward  the 
north  the  Etruscans  and  Ligurians;  Italianized  Aryans,  Greeks, 
and  Phoenicians  in  the  south.  This  military  frontier,  with  Rome 
as  its  center,  was  destined  to  become  the  natural  nucleus  of  a  new 
empire  and  to  impress,  according  to  the  social  development,  its 
military  character  upon  the  economic,  moral,  and  juridic  structure 
of  this  empire. 

Rome,  the  center  of  this  frontier,  is  driven  in  like  a  hard 
wedge  between  the  north  and  the  south  of  Italy,  already  more 
plastic,  and  subdues  them  gradually.  Since  270  B.  C.  all  of  Italy 
is  Roman  as  far  as  the  Rubies  and  the  Amo.  Thereupon  the 
frontier  is  constantly  moved  forward.  Sicily  is  conquered, 
Corsica  and  Sardinia  are  annexed ;  the  Gauls  are  repelled  to  the 
other  bank  of  the  Po;  the  Ligurians  are  exterminated,  and  their 
remnants  are  transported  into  Samnium.  The  Roman  frontier 
touches  the  Alps.  This  natural  frontier  is  transgressed ;  for  the 
social  forces,  in  their  evolution,  ignore  and  pass  over  these  pre- 
bended  boundaries. 

From  143  to  95  the  first  invasion  of  the  northern  valleys  of -the 
Alps  takes  place.     In  these  mountains  the  rivers  have  their 
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sources.  While  the  mountains  form  temporary  obstacles,  the 
rivers  are  the  natural  roads  of  communication.  Then  military 
colonies  are  established,  one  after  the  other,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  newly  conquered  countries.  Some  are  Roman,  others  Latin ; 
but  all  serve  to  constitute  a  military  frontier.  This  is  the  true 
frontier,  but  military,  and  independent  of  the  social  frontiers. 
And  while  this  frontier  is  extended  to  the  Alps  and  beyond,  a 
corresponding  co-ordination  has  been  accomplished  in  the  interior. 
Rome  is  the  political  center.  All  the  places  at  the  frontier  are 
connected  with  the  city,  the  seat  of  government,  by  large  military 
routes :  the  Via  Appia  from  Rome  to  Capua,  the  Via  Venusia,  the 
road  of  Tarent  and  Brindisi  in  the  southwest,  the  Via  Flaminia, 
and  those  of  Namia,  Spoletum,  and  Ariminum  at  the  northwest 
shore  of  the  Adriatic.  Of  ten  large  highways,  seven  started  from 
Rome. 

Even  the  evolution  of  the  signification  of  the  word  "  Latium  " 
shows  the  continuous  transformations  which  have  been  accom- 
plished. Originally  Latium  is  only  the  place  of  refuge  of  adven- 
turers and,  without  doubt,  of  armed  robbers  {latere,  latro). 
Gradually  this  region  comes  into  contact  with  the  neighboring 
cities.  A  confederation  is  formed  —  political  Latium,  or  the 
dominion  of  the  Latins,  with  Alba  as  its  capital.  Rome  assumes 
the  leading  position  and  bestows  upon  the  ancient  confederation 
its  military  and  authoritative  character.  The  Roman-Latin  con- 
federation is  dissolved.  Henceforth  the  word  "  Latium  "  has  lost 
its  exclusively  geographic  meaning,  and  a  political  and  juridic 
signification  is  attached  to  it.  The  jus  Latii  is  detached  from  the 
primitive  territory;  it  is  conferred  upon  Italians  and  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces,  who  thus  obtain  the  enjoyment  of  all  civil  rights 
to  which  the  civitas  rotnana  entitles,  as  for  instance,  the  ability  of 
acquiring  the  full  right  of  a  city  through  the  establishment  of 
municipal  magistrates.  Finally  Augustus  includes  within  the 
so-called  Latium  all  the  towns  of  the  ancient  Latin  confederation, 
those  of  the  Hemici,  Volsci,  and  Aurunci;  and,  besides,  Cam- 
pania. Thenceforward  "  Latium  "  becomes  a  term  which  signifies 
one  of  the  eleven  administrative  divisions  of  Italy. 

In  146,  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  Roman  sway 
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establishes  the  province  of  Utica  in  Africa.  From  now  on  it  rules 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Spain,  which  had  been  the  intermediate 
country  between  Italy  and  Africa,  the  battlefield  where  Rome 
fought  against  the  invading  Carthaginians,  is  definitely  con- 
quered. Now  a  military  land  route,  connecting  Italy  with  Spain, 
becomes  necessary.  In  154  Nizza,  a  Greek  city  which  was  con- 
stantly vexed  by  the  Ligurians  and  the  Celts  of  the  Rhone  valley, 
is  occupied.  Thence  the  conquest  proceeds  along  the  seacoast 
northward  as  far  as  Vienne  and  westward  as  far  as  Toulouse. 
The  castellum  of  Asia  is  fortified,  and  a  colony  is  established  at 
Narbonne.  A  great  road  is  constructed  connecting  the  Var  with 
the  Pyrenees. 

But  the  new  conquests  cannot  be  secured  even  by  military 
frontiers.  The  newly  won  countries  are  better  secured  if  they  are 
protected  by  new  annexed  territory  beyond  the  military  frontiers. 
Conquest  calls  for  conquest.  After  the  invasion  of  the  Cimbrians 
and  the  Teutons  (of  whom  the  Teutons  were  finally  annihilated 
at  Pourrieres,  Campi  Putridi;  the  Cimbri  in  loi  at  Vercellae) 
the  conquest  of  Gaul  began  to  be  considered  indispensable  to  the 
security  of  Italy  and  even  of  Spain. 

In  the  East  the  "kingdom  of  Asia"  is,  in  129,  constituted 
from  the  remnants  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus.  Pamphylia  and 
Cilicia  are  conquered.  The  frontier  moves  continuously,  regard- 
less of  rivers  and  mountains,  encircling  the  basins  and  distant 
valleys.  A  whole  belt  of  provinces  at  the  coast  finally  incloses  the 
last,  still  more  or  less  independent  states,  which  had  already 
become  clients  of  Rome.  This  clientship  of  states  is  an  enlarged 
image  of  the  private  clientship  of  the  dominant  class.  After  the 
sudden  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pontus 
under  Mithoridates  and  his  alliance  with  Armenia,  the  entire 
kingdom  of  the  Pontus  is  annexed  to  the  province  of  Bithynia. 
All  the  cities  of  the  north  and  of  the  seacoast  of  Syria  as  far  as 
Egypt  experience  the  same  lot.  Egypt  loses  even  Cyrenaica  and 
Cyprus. 

Then,  from  58-51  B.  C,  the  conquest  of  Gaul  is  achieved. 
Gaul  was  the  intermediate  country  between  the  Roman  state  aiid 
the  Germans.    Still  deeply  split  into  different  parts,  it  was  unable 
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to  serve  as  a  buffer.  It  was  not  able  to  defend  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  nor  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  Romans.  As  early  as 
the  year  43  these  had  founded  the  colonies  or  military  frontiers  of 
Lugdunum  and  of  Colonia  Rauraca  near  Basel.  Only  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Alps  had  remained  free  in  their  high  valleys.  The 
conquest  of  Gaul  advanced  the  Roman  sway  at  once  to  the  Rhine ; 
it  encompassed  all  the  intermediate  basins,  with  all  their  ethnical 
and  political  subdivisions. 

Thus  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  death,  after  the  kingdom  of  luba 
had  been  annexed  to  the  province  of  Africa,  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  belongs  to  Rome,  except  the 
two  extremities  of  the  south  coast.  Still  at  different  points  the 
sphere  of  penetration  is  yet  but  little  extended,  as  in  Dalmatia, 
where  the  ties  between  the  two  parts  of  the  empire  have  remained 
feeble.    After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  will  see  to  this. 

At  the  middle  of  the  third  century  after  Christ  the  Roman 
Empire  exceeds,  not  only  in  latitude,  but  also  in  longitude,  all 
known  civilizations.  Rome  has  politically  leveled  all  geographic 
boundaries,  all  ethnical  divisions;  it  has  absorbed^ the  Etruscans, 
the  Greeks,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Aryans,  the 
Semites,  the  Hamites.  Of  the  ancient  historical  states  there 
remain  but  Persia,  restored  in  226  by  the  Sassanides,  India,  which 
consisted  politically  of  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula,  and 
China.  These  begin  to  entertain  indirect  relations  with  the 
nations  at  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Thus  the  civilization 
embraces  most  river  and  sea  basins,  and  reaches  to  the  Atlantic, 
the  Indian,  and  even  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  proceeded,  toward 
the  north,  to  Britanny  and  a  part  of  Germany.  Beyond  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube  the  Germans,  and  farther  east  the  Slavs,  represent 
a  niveau  still  inferior  to  that  of  the  nations  which  are  contained 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  empire.  Between  Europe  and  Asia 
are  the  Mongolian  nomads.  Yet  as  no  frontier  was  impervious, 
the  infiltrations  continue  from  without  to  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  and  from  within  to  the  outlying  regions. 

Yet  the  development  of  a  pre-eminently  military  empire  has 
doubtless  not  proceeded  without  any  drawback,  in  spite  of  the 
progressive  and  organic  differentiation  of  its  peaceful  elements, 
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which  differentiation  in  the  interior  the  empire  has  facilitated  by 
removing  farther  and  farther  the  regions  exposed  to  warfare. 
Thus  the  almost  certain  voyages  of  the  Phoenicians  around  Africa 
are  forgotten ;  Africa  is  considered  to  be  attached  to  the  south  of 
of  Asia.  It  takes  several  centuries  to  blot  out  this  error  and  to 
establish  there  the  inter-continental  traffic. 

If  we  now  enter  into  the  details  of  this  Graeco- Roman  evolu- 
tion, the  tradition  of  which  forms  a  part  of  our  own  inheritance, 
we  must  consider  some  most  interesting  facts  in  respect  to  the 
special  problem  of  the  social  frontiers. 

The  ancient  city  was  formed  through  the  association  of  still 
simpler  forms.  Tribes,  curice,  and  gentes  at  Rome  are  analogous 
to  the  same  primitive  groups  in  the  formation  of  the  Greek  city. 
ITie  ancient  city  was  a  confederation  whose  constituent  elements 
embraced  these  previous  group  formations.  Each  city  was  strictly 
closed.  "  Between  two  neighboring  towns,"  says  Fustel  de 
Coulanges,  "there  was  something  more  insurmountable  than  a 
mountain.  It  was  the  tract  of  sacred  boundaries;  it  was  the 
difference  of  the  cults ;  it  was  the  barrier  which  each  town  erected 
between  the  stranger  and  its  gods." 

In  reality  there  are  no  other  frontiers  than  the  social  frontiers, 
whose  ethnical  and  geographical  character  furnishes  but  insuffi- 
cient particular  elements  for  serving  as  a  base  for  a  scientific 
theory.  There  were  no  mountains  between  Thebes  and  Plataeae, 
between  Argos  and  Sparta,  between  Sybaris  and  Croton,  as  little 
as  between  the  twelve  towns  of  Etruria  and  those  of  Latium. 
To  assume  a  physical,  or  even  simply  a  fortified,  frontier  seems  a 
sign  of  weakness.  Sparta,  like  Berlin,  does  not  possess  any  forti- 
fications; it  is  a  military  city;  Athens,  a  relatively  peaceful  and 
commercial  city,  surrounds  itself  with  walls,  like  Antwerp. 

However,  contrary  to  the  idea  of  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  it  was 
not  primarily  the  cult  that  constituted  the  social  and  autonomic 
frontier  of  the  city.  This  was,  above  all,  conceived  as  a  domain, 
as  an  estate  with  boundaries.  Religion,  especially  the  cult  of  the 
ancestral  manes,  was  superposed  upon  this  economic  conception, 
and  by  connecting  in  an  ideal  way  the  present  with  the  past  it 
made  of  the  city  the  domain  inherited  from  the  forefathers,  in 
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which  they  rested,  and  in  which  they  continuously  took  an  interest 
—  the  fatherland. 

In  Greece  it  was  customary  to  bury  the  dead  in  the  fields  of 
each  family  and  not  in  cemeteries  or  at  the  roadside.  Gains* 
quotes  a  law  of  Solon  concerning  this.  Plutarch,*  Marcellinus," 
and  Demosthenes  '  confirm  this  custom.  The  same  kind  of  burial 
was  customary  in  Italy,  as  is  shown  by  the  Law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  and  the  later  jurists,  such  as  Pomponius*"  and  Julius 
Paulus,*  and  by  other  passages  of  the  Digesta}^  Siculus 
Flaccus"  says  expressly:  "Certainly  there  were  two  ways  of 
placing  the  tomb.  Some  put  it  at  the  limit  of  the  field ;  others  in 
the  center."  Thus  the  communal  family  was  tied  to  the  past  by 
the  tombs  of  the  ancestors.  It  was  the  patria;  the  domain  of  the 
ancestors  was  the  mundus,  the  economically  and  morally  complete 
circle  which  lived  by  the  direct  consummation  of  its  products  and 
sufficed  for  itself.  It  was  the  elementary  group  which,  associated 
with  others,  constituted  the  city.  And  this  city  likewise  possessed 
its  limits  and  its  gods. 

Cato  has  the  formula  with  which  the  Italian  peasant  invoked 
the  Manes  to  guard  his  field,  to  protect  it  against  thieves,  and  to 
grant  an  abounding  harvest.  One  can,  then,  explain  why  the 
tomb  was  placed  sometimes  within  the  field  and  sometimes  at  its 
border.  It  was  placed  at  the  border  where  the  field  was  exposed  to 
plundering  and  in  the  middle  where  the  security  was  greater.  It 
was  likewise  with  the  city  of  the  living :  the  military  forces  and 
the  fortified  places  were  at  the  boundaries.  The  world  of  the  dead 
was  the  image  of  that  of  the  living.  Tibullus  **  speaks  in  the  same 
terms  of  the  Lares  agri  custodes. 

Because  a  stranger  could  be  neither  owner  nor  heir,  he  was  not 
protected  by  the  same  cult  and  the  same  right.  In  Greece  the 
stranger  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  "archon  polemarch;" 
in  Rome  he  was  judged  by  the  praetor  peregrinus.     Thus  the 

*  Digesta,  X,  i,  13.  *  Arts  tides,  I;   Cimon,  XIX. 

'Life  of  Thucydides.  XVII.  'Against  Callides.  XIII,  XIV. 

*  Digesta,  XLVII,  12  and  15.  *  Digesta,  VIII,  i,  14. 

"  Especially  XIX,  I,  53  ;   XI,  7,    2  and  9,  and  XI,  7,  43  and  46. 
"  Fragmenta  terminalia,  ed.  Goez,  p.  147.  "  I,  i,  23. 
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inner  organization  was  at  the  same  time  in  equipoise  with  the 
exterior  milieu.  The  gois  is  the  real,  primitive  family,  with  its 
common  territory,  common  cult,  and  common  right.  This  com- 
munity is  at  the  same  time  positive  for  its  members  and  negative 
toward  foreign  groups.  The  frontiers  between  gentes  as  well  as 
between  cities  of  gentes  are  sociological  and  primarily  economic. 
Later  they  are  gradually  transformed,  together  with  the  economic 
transformation  of  the  gefis  and  of  the  city.  The  cult,  the  private 
and  public  right,  will  follow  this  very  evolution. 

The  primitive  forms  do  not,  however,  disappear  completely; 
they  are  only  covered  by  superficial  allusions.  Cicero ^^  says: 
"  Religio  Larum  posita  in  fundi  villaeque  conspectu ; "  so  when 
the  clan  and  the  family  are  already  greatly  modified,  the  primitive 
custom  is  persistent.  Only  when  property  has  been  individualized 
to  a  great  extent,  and  when,  besides,  there  are  many  families 
without  property,  the  tombs  begin  to  be  grouped  in  cemeteries, 
in  special  fields  which  establish  among  the  dead  the  community 
which  has  disappeared  from  among  the  living.  Yet  in  each  case, 
always  and  everywhere,  the  religious  form  molds  itself  con- 
formably to  the  prevailing  economic  forms  and  conceptions. 

Primitively  each  field  and  each  house  were  surrounded  by  a 
boundary  to  separate  them  from  the  domicile  and  estate  of  other 
families.  This  boundary  was  not  a  stone  fence,  but  a  strip  of 
ground  several  feet  wide.  It  remained  uncultivated  in  order  to 
mark  distinctly  the  separation;  and  later  the  law  enacted  that  it 
must  remain  untilled.  It  is  the  same  custom  and  the  same  idea 
which  we  find  in  greater  measure  in  the  military  frontiers  of  the 
states.  The  plow  must  never  touch  this  separating  strip,  nor  was 
it  desirable  that  the  military  frontier  should  cease  being  a  desert. 
There  was,  however,  this  difference:  the  uncultivated  strip  of 
ground  between  the  estates  of  different  owners  contained  the 
tombs.  The  habitations  of  the  dead  protected  the  living  family. 
At  the  frontier  of  the  states  a  more  material  protection  was  neces- 
sary :  a  military  force.  But  was  this  not  always,  for  the  enemy,  a 
menace  of  death,  if  not  of  the  dead  ? 

The  Roman  law  declared  the  strip  of  ground  separating 

"Dt  Ugibtu.  II,  II. 
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estates  to  be  imprescriptible.  Exactly  this  is  the  case  with  the 
frontiers  of  the  enlarged  state ;  there  the  ager  publicus  is  formed, 
not  capable  of  being  lost  or  impaired  by  the  claims  of  anyone 
founded  on  prescription. 

At  different  days  of  the  month  the  head  of  the  family  strode 
around  his  field,  following  carefully  the  uncultivated  and  hallowed 
strip.  He  drove  before  him  victims;  he  sang  hymns;  he  made 
sacrifices.^  ^  On  this  frontier,  at  certain  intervals,  big  rocks  or 
trunks  of  trees,  called  termini,  termones,  tcrmina,  were  placed. 
Similarly,  the  chiefs  of  the  city  went  regularly  the  rounds  at  the 
frontiers,  inspecting  the  military  detachments  and  the  military 
frontiers.  Only  the  heroes  and  the  gods  of  the  city  were  here 
exempted  from  the  defense ;  their  tombs  and  temples  were  placed 
along  the  military  routes  and  even  —  as  far  as  the  higher  divinities 
of  the  state  were  concerned  —  within  the  cities. 

Siculus  Flaccus^*^  describes  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
estate  of  the  family.  We  shall  see  that  the  rites  relating  to  the 
territory  of  the  state  are  analogous,  if  not  absolutely  identical. 
Says  Flaccus: 

In  this  manner  our  ancestors  proceeded:  First  they  dug  a  small  ditch; 
at  its  border  they  set  up  the  "  term,"  which  they  crowned  with  garlands  of 
herbs  and  of  flowers.  Then  they  sacrificed ;  the  blood  of  the  immolated  victim 
they  caused  to  flow  into  the  ditch ;  they  threw  into  it  burning  charcoal,  grain, 
cakes,  fruits,  and  poured  over  it  some  wine  and  honey.  When  all  this  was 
burned  up  in  the  ditch,  the  stone  or  the  wooden  trunk  was  sunk  down  and 
driven  into  the  still  glowing  ashes. 

Stone  and  trunk  represent  symbolically  the  site  occupied  by  the 
dead  buried  in  the  ground ;  the  bones  of  the  ancestors  symbolized 
the  frontiers  of  the  traditional  property  of  the  family,  the  frontiers 
of  the  commonwealth.  At  the  boundaries  of  the  field  the  victims 
are  slain,  their  blood  flowing  to  strengthen  the  guards  of  the  field. 
Also  at  the  frontiers  of  the  state  the  blood  will  continually  be 
spilled,  and  the  fields,  fertilized  by  the  remains  of  the  dead,  as  the 
infelicitous  saying  goes,  will  be  considered  the  legitimate  prize  of 
the  sacrifices  that  were  made  to  win  and  to  defend  them. 

"  Cato  De  re  rustica,  141  ;  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  XI,  74  ;  Ovid,  FasH, 
639  ;    Strabo,  V,  3. 

^  De  conditione  agrorum,  ed.  Lachmann,  p.  141. 
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All  these  rites,  institutions,  and  creeds  were  not  isolated  facts 
nor  aberrations.  They  were  quite  natural  and,  under  various 
forms,  universal.  Thus  one  finds  the  same  usages  among  the 
Sabinians  and  the  Etruscans  before  the  Roman  conquest.^®  The 
Etruscans  were  a  different  race.  They  probably  did  not  belong  to 
the  Aryan  race,  but  came  from  the  eastern  regions  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  after  having  been  expelled  by  Greek   invaders. 

The  Greeks  likewise  had  sacred  boundaries :  Bpoi^  Oeol  opcou^'^ 
Plutarch  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  translate  terminus  by 
5po9.    In  Greek  it  was  also  named  T^pfjuov.^^ 

The  frontier  was  always  known  as  eternal,  as  an  indisputable 
and  perfect  form  of  the  social  equilibrium.  The  discussion  of  any 
institution  whatsoever  is  already  a  sign  of  its  transformation. 
The  immovable  and  sacred  "term"  guarded  the  border  of  the 
field.  It  warned  the  neighbor  not  to  touch  it  even  involuntarily ; 
for  otherwise  "the  god  who  is  hurt  by  the  plowshare  or  the 
mattock  exclaimed  :  *  Stop!  this  is  my  field;  yonder  is  yours,' "  ** 
The  violator  of  the  "term"  was  cursed,  he  and  his  beasts: 
"Qu'il  soit  mandit  celui  qui  a  arrache  une  borne,  lui  et  ses 
boeufs."*"    According  to  Etruscan  law,^^ 

he  who  has  tondred  or  removed  the  landmark  will  be  condemned  by  the  gods ; 
his  house  will  disappear;  his  race  will  be  exterminated;  his  field  will  not 
produce  any  fruits;  hail,  blight,  the  heat  of  the  dog-star  will  destroy  his 
harvest;  the  limbs  of  the  guilty  will  be  covered  by  ulcers  and  destroyed  by 
consumption. 

If  these  visitations  were  not  exactly  realized,  since  there  existed, 
within  the  family  groups  forming  the  city,  at  least  a  more  or  less 
organized  justice  of  a  theocratic  character,  they  continued  to  rage 
through  war,  when  the  frontiers  between  neighboring  societies 
were  disputed.  There  the  conflicts  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
harvest  and  the  extermination  exactly  as  formerly  in  the  feuds 
between  the  families  and  the  hostile  clans. 

Plato  foresaw  this  correlation  of  the  economic,  familiary,  or 

"Varro,  L.  V,  74. 

"Pollux.  IX,  9:    Hesychius.  *,  v.  jpof ;    Plato,  Laws,  VIII,  843. 

*•  Euripides,  EUctra,  G  6.  "  Ovid,  Fasti,  II,  677.  ^. 

*  Fuftel  de  Coulanges,  La  citi  antique. 

'^  Scriptortt  rti  agrariae,  ed.  Goez,  p.  J58,  or  ed.  Lachtnann,  p.  35. 
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private  form  with  that  of  the  state.  Mentioning  the  Athenian  law 
of  which  these  words  have  been  preserved,  "  Do  not  trespass  upon 
the  boundaries,"  he  adds : 

Our  first  law  must  be:  let  nobody  touch  the  frontier  which  divides  his 
field  from  his  neighbor's,  for  it  must  remain  immovable.  Let  nobody  think  of 
disturbing  the  small  stone  which  separates  friendship  from  enmity,  the  stone 
which  one  has  vowed  by  oath  to  let  stay  at  its  place. 

Thus  the  violation  of  the  boundary  line  produces  enmity,  as  the 
violation  of  the  frontiers  brings  about  war.  The  frontier  between 
estates  is  known  to  be  immovable,  as  are  also  the  frontiers 
between  nations.  And  yet  at  all  times  they  have  been  moved  and 
transformed;  for  the  individuals  and  the  nations  see  only  what 
they  wish  or  are  able  to  see.  Every  belief  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
conception  of  anything  that  does  not  fit  into  its  frame. 

When,  about  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  under  the 
empire,  Rome  had  become  a  relatively  enormous  center  of  popu- 
lation, with  characteristics  very  similar  to  those  of  our  large  cities, 
we  still  find  the  ancient  conception  of  the  family  patrimony,  but 
how  dimmed!  In  this  already  essentially  capitalistic  epoch  the 
city  contained,  according  to  our  most  competent  archaeologists, 
about  forty-five  thousand  "  tenement  houses,"  and  only  about  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  mansions  or  private  houses  occupied  by 
their  owners.  The  "  tenement  houses  "  were  called  insulae;  the 
private  houses  domus.  These  latter  represented  all  that  had 
remained  of  the  old  domestic  constitution,  but,  as  we  see,  even 
the  others,  the  "  islands,"  were  still  considered  as  closed,  isolated 
homes,  contrary  to  reality. 

These  were  by  no  means  institutions  and  ideas  that  were 
exclusively  pertaining  to  the  Graeco-Roman  civilization.  They 
can  be  found  everywhere  in  the  same  stage,  with  some  variations 
which,  however,  are  but  accessory.  The  laws  of  Manu  ^^  inform 
us  that  the  same  conditions  existed,  for  instance,  in  India.  But 
everywhere  the  order  and  the  equilibrium  were  supposed  to  be 
immovable  and  definitive  as  form-limit,  while  the  limits  of  the 
private  and  family  property  —  which  are  always  conditioned  by 
the  social  and  especially  to  the  economic  movement — were  either 
extended  or  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  changeable  conditions 

«VIII,  245. 
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of  the  inner  social  milieu,  and  equally  under  the  influence  of  the 
external  conditions.  The  constitution  of  the  property  at  the 
interior  necessitated  a  continuous  extension  of  the  public  territory, 
and  therefore  the  advance  of  the  frontier.  The  progress  of  the 
conquest  also  exerted  a  vigorous  influence  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  private  property. 

As  originally  the  estate  of  the  group  was  not  distinct  from 
that  of  the  state,  because  the  family  group  or  the  clan  w^as  the 
state,  so  at  the  moment  when  the  differentiation  between  private 
and  public  property  is  accomplished,  and  the  latter  has  two  distinct 
domains  —  one  a  general  domain  formed  by  the  frontiers  of  the 
sovereign  state,  the  other  embracing  the  particular  domain  of  the 
state  in  so  far  as  it  is  different  from  the  property  of  the  groups 
or  individuals  —  a  new  organic  tie  unites  these  differentiated 
forms  and  gives  them  a  common  structure  and  a  common  function, 
though  apparently  different,  the  accidental  modifications  in  any 
one  of  the  parts  producing  complete  variations  in  all  other  parts, 
and  a  general  transformation  always  following  as  the  result  of 
each  particular  variation. 

Thus  the  interpretation  of  the  rites  and  creeds  in  connection 
with  the  frontiers  of  the  property  of  the  horde,  the  tribe,  the  clan, 
or  the  family  serves  as  foundation  for  the  theory  of  the  frontiers 
of  the  state.  At  the  beginning  the  two  theories  are  confounded, 
because  the  property  and  the  frontier  are  blended.  Thereupon  a 
real  differentiation  follows;  but  unity  is  re-established  by  the 
correlation  and  interdependence  of  the  organs  and  the  differen- 
tiated functions.  The  primitive  state  was  a  domain ;  the  modem 
state  is,  in  reality,  the  same,  but  its  utilization  is  nowadays  g^ven 
to  manifold  agencies  —  to  groups  which  are  becoming  more  and 
more  special,  yet  destined  to  co-operation  toward  one  aim.  This 
is  unfortunately  too  often  disregarded,  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  by  those  who  contest  the  legitimacy  of  the  constant 
intervention  of  the  society  in  its  own  organization,  in  view  of  the 
general  interest. 

Just  as  most  modem  constitutions  still  declare  that  the  terri- 
tory of  the  state  is  one,  indivisible  and  inalienable,  within  the 
frontiers  surrounding  it,  so  was  originally  the  condition  of  pro*>- 
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erty;  not  only  of  communal,  but  of  family,  and  even  of  private 
property,  which  originally  does  not  imply  the  right  of  using  and 
of  abusing  —  a  right  which  subsequently  law  has  subjected  to 
reasonable  limitations. 

Even  in  its  most  absolute  form,  individual  property  is  but  a 
social  function.  The  two  arbitrary  theses,  which  are  as  wrong  as 
the  old  controversy  between  the  individual  and  the  state,  must 
be  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  more  positive  consideration  of  the 
constant  relation  which,  in  each  society,  ties  the  condition  of  the 
individual  to  that  of  the  group,  and  does  not  permit  us  to  say 
whether  the  whole  is  superior  or  inferior  to  the  parts  forming  it. 
There  is  no  absolute  value,  but  only  relative  equivalence.  Thus  it 
is  in  the  division  of  the  social  functions.  The  most  elementary 
and  common  functions  are  the  most  necessary;  less  essential  are 
those  which  we  consider  the  most  elevated.  To  attempt  to  estab- 
lish for  them  a  definitive  hierarchic  order  means  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  mutual  evaluation  of  the  social  services  by  a 
common  measure.  This  mistake  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  theories 
of  inequality ;  but  these  very  theories  were  created  by  the  almost 
general  conditions  of  the  evolution  of  human  societies.  These 
conditions  were  military  and  sprang  from  inequalities  between 
neighboring  societies  caused  by  the  difference  of  their  interior 
development.  There  existed  among  the  societies  a  hierarchy, 
such  as  existed  among  the  individuals  and  the  groups  of  indi-. 
viduals  in  the  interior.  Even  today  the  jurists  of  international 
law  proclaim  in  vain  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  all  sovereign 
states.  This  equality  will  remain  a  pure  metaphysical  conception, 
always  contradicted  by  the  facts.  We  have  powers  of  first, 
second,  third  rank,  etc.,  and  the  list  of  their  composition,  which 
has  ever  changed,  will  always  be  amenable  to  revision.  The 
theory  which  actually  proclaims  the  equality  of  states  does  no 
more  correspond  to  reality  than  the  principle  according  to  which  in 
one  and  the  same  society  all  men  possess  equal  rights  or  are  equal 
before  the  law.  These  are  purely  juridic,  though  generous  fic- 
tions, and  in  this  sense,  but  only  in  this  sense,  they  point  to  new 
and  higher  social  forms.  The  positive  conditions  of  peace  among 
individuals  as  well  as  societies  will  never  be  able  to  demonstrate 
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themselves  except  in  the  progressive  abatement  of  the  inequalities 
existing  among  them.  These  inequalities  do  not  result  from  the 
political  frontiers,  nor  from  the  separation  between  the  castes  and 
the  classes.  The  exterior  and  interior  divisions  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, only  the  effect  of  these  inequalities.  Betwreen  the  nations 
there  are  mountains,  rivers,  seas,  oceans;  but  these  do  not  form 
their  real  frontiers.  The  true  intersocial  and  social  frontiers  are 
deeper  than  oceans,  higher  than  mountains,  more  untitled  than 
deserts.  In  spite  of  the  triple  distinction  between  national  terri- 
tory, public  domain,  and  private  property,  do  not  these  three  forms 
ccmtinually  depend  upon  each  other  ?  Can  we  reasonably  suppose 
that  if,  for  example,  the  French  soil  happened  to  be  conquered  by 
Germans  and  would  be  utilized  by  Germans,  no  danger  would 
arise  therefrom  for  the  whole  and  indivisible  territory  of  the 
republic  ? 

At  Sparta  it  was  expressly  forbidden  to  sell  real  estate;** 
likewise  at  Locri  and  at  Leucadia.**  Phaedon  of  Corinth,  a  legis- 
lator of  the  ninth  century  B.  C,  ordained  that  the  number  of 
families  and  of  real  estate  must  remain  immutable.***  Only  it  is 
more  difficult  to  limit  the  population  than  to  limit  the  property. 
Neither  one  nor  the  other  proceeding  is  efficacious.  It  would  have 
been  necessary  to  adopt  both  at  the  same  time;  but  this  would 
have  been  the  same  as  to  proclaim  the  cessation  of  social  life,  to 
force  it  to  restrain  itself  to  an  absolutely  unchangeable  number  of 
inhabitants  in  a  fixed  territory ;  and  yet  it  presupposes  that  this 
population  and  the  territory  do  not  vary  in  their  composition. 
Sparta  experienced  its  evolution  in  spite  of  the  decree  prohibiting 
the  selling,  bequeathing  and  giving  away  of  the  ground.  Thanks 
to  the  accumulation  of  movable  property  and  to  the  inequality,  an 
oligarchy  arose,  which  was  at  the  same  time  econcmiic  and  politi- 
cal ;  and  we  know  that  finally  the  ephor  Epidadeos  succeeded  in 
enacting  a  law  that  allowed  a  citizen  to  dispose  of  his  possessions 
by  donation  or  by  bequest.  Finally  the  restriction  about  selling 
property  was  removed ;  for  Plutarch  mentions  **  that  the  sale  was 
frequently  disguised  under  the  pretext  of  donation  and  bequest. 

■Arittotle,  Polilict,  II,  6,  lo.  »*  Ibid.,  II,  4,  4. 

"Ibid.,  II,  3,  ;,  9.  "Life  of  Agit  <md  CUomtnes. 
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But  in  those  days  the  ancient  Spartan  state  was  already  greatly 
modified  in  its  interior  and  exterior  relations  and  structure. 

Because  originally  real  estate  is  not  private  property,  it  is 
explained  why  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  permit  the  creditor 
to  seize  the  person  of  his  insolvent  debtor,  but  not  to  seize  his 
property.  Thus  it  was  for  a  long  time  among  the  Hindoos. 
Credit  was  at  the  beginning  personal  before  it  could  become  real 
and  landed.    Mommsen  acknowledges  that 

the  idea  of  property  was  with  the  Romans,  not  originally  associated  with 
immovable  property,  but  only  with  the  possession  of  slaves  and  of  cattle. 
....  The  Romans  of  the  first  centuries  cultivated  the  farm  land  in  common, 
probably  in  different  clans ;  each  of  these  clans  cultivated  the  estate  belonging 
to  it,  and  the  product  was  then  distributed  among  the  different  families  that 
formed  the  clan. 

The  clan  was  a  differentiation  produced  withiij  the  tribe,  as  the 
families  or  houses  were  a  differentiation  within  the  clan.  On  the 
contrary,  the  city  extended  itself  by  the  fusion  of  several  tribes. 
And  the  more  the  city  grew,  the  more  were  the  primitive  groups 
lirnited  and  individualized.  Their  own  frontiers  do,  however,  not 
disappear ;  they  only  become  less  and  less  rude  limitations.  But 
even  in  a  purely  graphic  form  the  limits  are  by  no  means  less  real. 
In  this  and  in  other  regards  the  evolution  of  the  frontiers  which 
had  become  at  a  certain  time  simple  interior  divisions  has  been 
identical  with  that  of  the  frontiers  of  the  state  which  consists  of 
several  cities.  Also  this  state  can  become  a  simple  interior 
division. 

In  ancient  times  the  conception  of  the  frontier  of  the  state  was 
in  such  wise  adequate  to  that  of  the  boundaries  of  property  that 
the  ceremonies  used  at  the  founding  of  a  city  and  at  the  delimita- 
tion of  the  family  domain  were  analogous.  Fustel  de  Coulanges 
describes,  after  Plutarch,  the  customary  ceremonies,  and  especially 
those  employed  at  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Romulus  digs  first 
a  small  circular  trench,  into  which  he  throws  a  clod  of  soil  which 
he  had  brought  from  the  city  of  Alba.  Thereupon  every  one  of 
his  companions  throws  into  the  trench  a  little  soil  which  each  had 
brought  from  his  native  land.  According  to  the  idea  of  the 
ancient,  religion  forbids  a  man  to  separate  himself  from  the  land 
of  his  deified  ancestors  and  from  the  hearth.    This,  in  my  opinion, 
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may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  patrimony  belongs  to  the 
community,  and  that,  by  leaving  this,  one  lost  all  right  to  the 
former.  Thence  was  derived,  in  case  of  emigration,  the  custom  of 
taking  along  symbolically  the  soil  and  the  hearth,  represented  by 
small  portions  thereof.  The  divinities  and  the  cult  followed. 
When  Danton  replied  to  those  who  advised  him  to  flee,  "  Do  you 
carry  away  your  country  at  the  sole  of  your  shoes?"  this  refusal 
to  escape  proved  that  at  Danton's  time  the  economic  conditions 
and  ideas  were  changed.  Since  then  the  capitalist,  by  a  return  to 
the  primitive  forms,  has  become  a  thorough  cosmopolitan.  As 
Adam  Smith  has  already  remarked,  he  carries  with  him  his  capital 
as  previously  the  emigrant  took  with  him  a  little  ancestral  soil. 
Patria  was  the  terra  patrum,  Vaterland,  in  the  most  realistic  sense 
—  the  land  which  contains  the  manes,  or  ancestral  remains,  and 
gave  shelter  to  the  patres,  or  heads  of  the  families  of  the  com- 
munity, those  who  will  be  the  patres  or  senators  of  the  city. 

According  to  Plutarch  the  circular  trench,  dug  at  the  founda- 
tion of  a  city,  was  called  mundtis,  or  region  of  the  nether  rnanes. 
It  was,  according  to  Festus,  eius  partem  conservatam  dus  mani- 
bus;  likewise  Servius  says :  Aras  infer orum  vacant  mimdos.  Ara 
was  the  field,  and  also  the  altar  erected  upon  the  field  for  the  cult 
of  the  ancestors,  the  previous  owners  of  the  field.  These  had  even 
now  their  own  field  —  the  one  beneath.  The  base  of  the  cult  is 
economic ;  the  altar  is  the  superstructure  of  the  arable  field.  At 
the  trench,  which  was  thus  filled  with  the  shares  of  the  soil  from 
the  different  territories,  left  by  each  of  the  members  of  his  crowd, 
Romulus  imitates  the  family  head  who  erects  upon  the  family 
estate  the  tombs  or  altars  of  his  ancestors.  He  sets  up  an  altar  for 
the  ancestors,  and  then  he  kindles  the  hearth  of  the  city.  "  The 
trench,"  says  Ovid,*^  "is  filled  with  soil,  and  the  altar  is  con- 
structed above  it.  A  new  hearth  is  lighted  there,  and  the  fire  is 
kept  burning."  Around  the  altar  the  city  arises,  as  the  house  sur- 
rounds the  domestic  hearth,  and  as  the  family  tomb  is  situated  in 
the  domain.  We  have  seen  that  frequently,  on  the  contrary,  the 
tomb  was  at  the  edge  of  the  field.  The  formation  of  the  city 
meant  centralization.    It  was  natural  that,  with  the  constitution  t>f 

"  Fasti,  rV,  8j3. 
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a  center,  a  differentiation  between  the  frontier  properly  so  called 
and  this  center  should  take  place.  This  differentiation  was,  at  the 
same  time,  economic,  religious,  and  political. 

Thereupon  Romulus  drew  a  furrow  in  order  to  designate  the 
circumference  of  the  city,  as  the  head  of  a  family  left  a  strip  of 
ground  uncultivated  around  his  domain.  He  did  this  by  striding 
around  with  his  head  veiled,  priestly  garments  covering  him.  He 
is  the  chief  of  the  city  and  its  pontifex,  as  the  head  of  the  family 
in  the  chief  of  his  community.  He  also  holds  the  handle  of  the 
plow  and  chants  his  prayers,  followed  by  his  companions.  The 
clods  raised  by  the  plowshare  are  carefully  thrown  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  circumference,  in  order  that  no  portion  of  the  land  may 
belong  to  an  outsider,  and  also  in  order  to  prepare  a  new  obstacle 
at  the  side  of  the  trench.  Indeed,  if  the  soil  dug  out  is  called  the 
fosse,  the  earth  cast  inside  is  called  the  moat  or  wall. 

The  ceremony  as  performed  by  Romulus  was  similar  to  the 
Etruscan  ceremony  —  etrusco  ritu;  perhaps  it  was  an  imitation. 
But  then  one  would  have  to  admit  that  the  founders  of  Rome  were 
Etruscans.  In  sociology  a  law  governs  imitation  :  the  same  social 
conditions  produce  naturally  analogous  institutions  and  creeds. 

After  the  outline  of  the  city  has  once  been  established,  it  con- 
stitutes the  frontier,  as  the  ancient  city  is  a  closed  city  and  as,  in 
this  respect,  it  is  connected  with  the  primitive  community  which 
also  constitutes  a  closed  mundus.  This  sacred  frontier  is  invi- 
olable ;  it  is  forbidden  to  transgress  it,  for  this  means  to  go  into  a 
foreign  land,  to  the  enemy.  Remus  had  to  pay  for  his  sacrilegious 
infraction  with  his  life,  but  he  proved  at  the  same  time  that  each 
frontier  is  destined  to  be  crossed. 

No  line  surrounding  a  city  is  absolutely  closed  or  uninter- 
rupted. The  legendary  founder  of  the  city  of  Rome  lifts  the 
plow  at  certain  places ;  he  carries  it  —  portat.  The  gates,  portae, 
are  the  places  where  Romulus  has  interrupted  the  trench  and  the 
wall,  where  he  has  carried  the  plow. 

It  should  be  noticed  noAv  that  here,  as  in  the  strip  left  untilled 
between  the  family  estates,  we  see"  something  reappear  and  develop 
which  in  the  case  of  states  of  more  considerable  size  will  become 
the  march,  the  territorial  border.    The  pomoerium  is  the  sacred 
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space  reserved  at  both  sides  of  the  wall ;  it  is  forbidden  to  cultivate 
it  or  to  live  thereon.  "  Postmoerium  dictum,"  says  Varro,  "  quo 
urbana  auspicia  finiuntur."  On  this  place  there  is  neither  cult  nor 
cultivation;  there  is  the  artificial  desert,  death,  the  true  frontier 
of  the  city. 

Aulus  Gellius**  gives  us  the  definition  of  pomoerium  which 

■XIII,  14. 

he  found  in  the  books  of  the  augurs,  where  the  question  of  the 
auguries  was  treated :  "  The  pomoerium  is  a  space  around  the 
city,  between  the  walls  and  the  field  properly  so  called ;  it  is  deter- 
mined by  fixed  limits  where  the  auspices  of  the  city  are  termi- 
nated." That  established  by  Romulus  ended  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mons  Palatinus,  but  it  was  extended  together  with  the  republic, 
and  finally  encompassed  several  high  hills.  The  pomoerium  could 
be  extended  only  by  a  warrior  who,  by  conquest,  had  enlarged  the 
republic  by  a  territory  that  was  taken  from  the  enemy.  Of  the 
seven  hills  only  six  were  inclosed  in  the  city  limits  up  to  the  time 
of  Emperor  Claudius.  Claudius  finally  added  the  Aventinus, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  excluded,  since  it  had  given 
unfavorable  auspices  to  Remus  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
the  city. 

Thus  the  development  of  the  city  center  is  already  regarded  as 
correlated  with  the  extension  of  the  state  or  the  society;  but  in 
the  Roman  military  society  the  social  development  is  understood 
only  as  an  extension  of  the  territorial  frontiers  by  conquest. 

G.  De  Creep. 

Bbussels. 

[To  he  continued.'] 
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When  it  was  first  announced  that  the  Citizens'  Union  of  New 
York  was  entering  upon  a  campaign  to  increase  the  range  of 
municipal  powers  so  as  to  include  ownership  and  operation, 
among  other  things,  of  street  railways,  gas  and  electric-light 
service,  it  was  regarded  as  something  of  a  politico-economic  sensa- 
tion. The  extraordinary  feature  was  not  the  character  of  the 
proposition  itself.  Municipal  ownership  is  no  novelty,  either  as  a 
theory  in  this  country  or  as  a  practical  accomplishment  in  Europe, 
especially  in  Great  Britain.  But  that  an  organization  of  the  civic 
prominence  and  influence  of  the  Citizens'  Union  should  select  the 
opening  months  of  a  new  Tammany  administration  to  start  the 
machinery  at  the  state  capitol  for  a  constitutional  amendment  per- 
mitting these  new  city  functions,  was  unique  in  American  political 
history,  to  say  the  least. 

Had  the  last  municipal  election  in  New  York  continued  the 
reform  administration  in  office,  a  suggestion  for  adding  an 
immense  new  set  of  complex  responsibilities  and  powers  to  the 
city  government's  activities  certainly  would  have  seemed  less 
eccentric  than  coming,  as  it  did,  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  most 
striking  demonstration  ever  afforded  of  the  insecurity  of  clean, 
able,  and  nonpartisan  government  in  the  great  "  social  experi- 
ment" city  of  the  New  World. 

But  these  are  points  of  political  expediency  rather  than  of 
principles  at  stake.  The  larger  importance  of  any  such  move- 
ment does  not  lie  in  the  sensational  interest  of  an  unpropitious 
launching,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  raises  ag^in  (and  each  time  more 
seriously,  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  particular  agitation)  the 
issue  of  the  wisdom  and  practical  feasibility  of  taking  the  govern- 
ment into  these  exacting  and  complicated  fields  of  industrial 
responsibility  and  management.  This  is,  indeed,  a  large  issue; 
and  if  a  fresh  discussion  of  it  leads  to  nothing  more  concrete  than 
the  remedying  of  certain  abuses  in  existing  systems,  and  establish- 
ing more  equitable  and  satisfactory  relations  between  the  com- 
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munity  and  public-service  corporations,  it  will  have  been  well 
worth  while. 

The  demand  for  public  ownership  and  operation  of  street  rail- 
ways, lighting  facilities,  etc.,  is  often  based  upon  the  broad  con- 
tention that  the  furnishing  of  "  common  necessities  "  ought  logi- 
cally to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  the  people.  The  argument  is 
obviously  careless,  in  that  it  would  equally  justify  state  production 
of  wheat,  sugar,  coal,  oil,  meats,  cotton,  and  wool  —  whatever,  in 
fact,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  "  necessity  "  of  life.  The  real 
distinction  comes  in  when  the  article  in  question  is  not  only  a 
public  necessity,  but  is  supplied  under  practically  monopolistic 
conditions.  There  is  a  separate  grouping  of  industries  of  this 
class,  which  is  recognized  in  the  practical  policies  of  virtually  all 
civilized  countries.  From  time  immemorial  governments  have 
elected  to  take  over  the  control  and  operation  of  so-called  "  natural 
monopolies ; "  whether  it  was  the  development  of  valuable  natural 
products,  especially  rare  mineral  deposits,  or,  in  more  recent 
times,  the  furnishing  of  water  supply,  drainage  systems,  street- 
lighting,  and  even  in  some  cases  of  public  transportation  and 
communication  facilities.  The  instinctive  appreciation  that  the 
peculiar  character  of  such  industries  calls  for  and  justifies  some- 
thing more  than  a  laissez-faire  policy  is  what  underlay  the  very 
general  support  of  the  President's  intervention  in  the  coal  strike. 
The  act  was  unofficial,  to  be  sure,  but  morally  it  had  the  effect  of 
an  assertion  of  the  sovereign  popular  right  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
conduct  of  a  virtually  monopolistic  industry  supplying  a  necessity 
of  life. 

The  principle  has  steadily  become  clearer  that,  where  com- 
petition is  impossible  or  ineffective,  some  outside  agency  is  not 
only  admissible,  but  necessary,  to  supply  or  compel  the  progressive 
improvement  and  the  checks  against  extortion  which  natural  con- 
ditions do  not  in  such  case  afford ;  and  since  this  interference  is 
required  in  the  public  interest,  what  more  natural  than  that  the 
govemment,  as  the  organized  expression  of  the  people's  will, 
should  be  the  intervening  agent? 

Much  elaborate  argument  has  been  wasted  in  the  vain  effort  to 
show  that  competition  is  really  feasible  under  all  conditions.    But 
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public  sentiment  has  become  impatient  of  all  such  obviously 
specious  reasoning  in  defiance  of  known  facts.  Competition 
between  transportation  lines,  or  gas  and  electric-light  companies, 
or  telephone  systems,  usually  ends  either  in  a  price  agreement, 
or  a  division  of  territory,  or  an  outright  consolidation  of  the  rival 
corporations.  Massachusetts  has  frankly  recognized  the  humbug 
of  competition  in  certain  of  these  fields,  and  has  even  gone  to  the 
extent,  as  a  recent  decision  of  its  Board  of  Railroad  Q)mmis- 
sioners,  in  a  case  at  Springfield,  witnesses,  of  declaring  virtually 
that  the  monopoly  is  advantageous  and  should  be  protected;  but 
such  an  expression  from  the  source  quoted  must  always  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  all-important  proviso  that  the  monopoly 
operates  under  a  very  strict  and  comprehensive  system  of  public 
control,  and  this  is  precisely  what  Massachusetts  laws  provide. 

Here  is  where  the  real  issue  lies  today.  There  is  less  and  less 
effort  to  galvanize  the  corpse  of  competition  in  the  public-service 
facilities  of  our  cities,  either  in  practice  or  in  theory.  Equally,  there 
is  less  and  less  disposition  to  deny  the  public  right  to  supply  in 
some  way  the  safeguards  which  competition  would  naturally 
afford  if  it  were  actually  there.  The  vital  question  is  on  the 
hou>.  And  here  begins  the  cleavage  between  the  public-ownership 
proposition  and  public  control. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  inquire  into  some  of  the  experience  of 
recent  years,  under  both  systems,  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
So  far  as  strictly  municipal  undertakings  are  concerned.  Great 
Britain  furnishes  practically  all  the  advanced  experiments  of  large 
importance,  and  unfortunately  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
practical  results  are  so  pronounced,  and  the  testimony  so  con- 
flicting, that  positive  conclusions  are  in  many  cases  difficult.  Not 
only  this,  but  in  forming  judgments  very  much  depends  upon 
whether  the  results  under  municipal  operation  at  a  given  time  are 
compared  with  previous  private-management  experience  in  the 
same  community,  or  with  present  American  experience  under 
private  management. 

Take,  for  example,  the  famous  case  of  Glasgow.  The  tracks 
of.  the  street-railway  system  were  the  property  of  the  city  from 
the  beginning,  but  were  leased  in  1871  to  the  Glasgow  Tramway 
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&  Omnibus  Co.,  for  twenty-three  years.  On  November  12,  1891, 
the  Town  Council  voted  not  to  renew  the  lease,  and  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  company  for  the  purchase  of  its  equipment. 
These  negotiations  fell  through,  and  the  municipality  thereupon 
purchased  an  entire  new  outfit  for  a  horse-car  line  —  cars  and 
horses,  bams,  ground,  buildings,  and  machinery.  Why  was  not 
an  electric  system  installed,  as  it  certainly  would  have  been  by  any 
American  private  corporation  taking  possession  of  an  urban 
transportation  system  so  recently  as  1894? 

Mr.  J.  Shaw  Maxwell,  in  a  review  of  municipal-ownership 
experiments,  in  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies'  Annual  for 
1902,  says  it  was  because  there  was  not  time  enough  in  the  two 
years  after  the  negotiations  with  the  private  company  collapsed 
to  the  date  when  the  city  had  to  begin  operation,  to  purchase  and 
install  an  electric  plant.  A  different  explanation  is  indicated  in  the 
very  exhaustive  and  favorable  account  of  the  Glasgow  tramways, 
to  which  the  Light  Railway  and  Tramway  Journal  (London) 
devoted  almost  its  entire  space  in  the  issue  of  July  3,  1903.  It 
appears  that  a  special  committee  was  appointed  as  early  as  July, 
1 89 1,  to  investigate  methods  of  operation  for  the  tramways,  and 
a  month  later  reported  in  favor  of  "mechanical  traction;"  but 
they  could  not  agree  on  whether  it  should  be  electric,  cable, 
compressed-air,  or  gas-motor. 

The  subcommittee  were  busy  considering  the  question  until  after  the 
following  May,  when  they  decided  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  start  the 
service  with  mechanical  traction,  and  that  the  safest  course  would  be  to  start 
with  horses  and  wait  further  developments  in  regfard  to  the  various  forms  of 
traction. 

In  October,  1902, 

oflFcrs  were  received  for  erecting  and  completing  an  electric  installation,  with 
all  plant,  appliances,  rolling-stock,  etc.,  necessary  for  working  about  eight 
miles  of  the  tramways  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  including  the  Spring- 
bum  route,  on  the  overhead  system,  but  the  committee  did  not  then  see  their 
way  to  recommend  the  acceptance  of  any  of  the  offers. 

Not  until  five  years  later  was  even  a  short  experimental  line 
authorized,  and  the  principal  reason  seems  to  have  been  that 
"  there  was  as  yet  no  general  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  which  was 
the  best  system  of  mechanical  traction."    The  first  test-line  was 
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opened  in  1898,  and  in  the  following  year  a  complete  change  to 
the  electric  system  was  voted.  The  last  horse-car  was  withdrawn 
from  service  in  1901. 

There  is  a  conflict  of  testimony  also  with  regard  to  the  finan- 
cial results  of  the  Glasgow  undertaking.  It  appears  that  in  the 
twenty-three  years  of  the  lease  to  the  private  company  nearly 
$1,700,000  had  been  expended  on  capital  construction  account,  of 
which  upward  of  $980,000  had  been  paid  off  by  the  tramway  com- 
pany, which  also  had  expended  some  $617,000  on  renewal  of 
permanent  way,  and  contributed  about  $309,000  in  clear  cash 
profit  to  the  city.  Statements  of  percentages  of  profit  made  by  the 
municipality  since  1894  make  a  considerably  better  showing  when 
the  capital  basis  upon  which  they  are  computed  includes  (in 
addition,  of  course,  to  later  expenditures)  only  the  net  debt  upon 
the  system  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  than  when  it  includes,  as  it 
should,  the  total  investment  up  to  that  time,  of  which  almost  two- 
thirds  had  been  contributed  free  and  clear  by  the  operating 
company. 

Another  easy  way  of  getting  an  erroneous  impression  of  finan- 
cial results  is  to  compare  the  average  annual  payments  to  the 
"Common  Good,"  or  net  profit  fund,  during  the  whole  twenty- 
three  years  of  the  lease  with  the  annual  payments  into  that  fund 
since  1894.  By  this  method  it  appears  that  only  about  $13,500 
per  year  went  to  the  city's  profit  account  prior  to  municipal  man- 
agement, while  in  the  first  year  after  the  change,  1894-95,  the 
amount  so  paid  was  $40,193;  in  the  four  succeeding  years, 
$43,794  each;  in  the  next  three,  $60,825;  in  1902-3,  $121,650; 
and  Mr.  John  Young,  the  general  manager  of  the  system,  informs 
the  writer  that  "  it  has  been  decided  that  this  sum  shall  be  paid 
over  to  the  Common  Good  annually  in  future." 

But  the  $13,500  average  for  the  twenty-three  years  before 
1894  of  course  includes  all  the  meager  early  years,  from  the  time 
when  the  total  capital  investment  of  the  system  was  less  than 
$17,000.  If,  instead  of  stating  the  payments  to  the  "Conimc»i 
Good  "  as  an  average  for  the  whole  period,  the  figures  are  given 
year  by  year,  as  is  done  for  the  period  since  the  lease,  it  appears 
that  the  amounts  increased  steadily  prior  to  1894  as  well  as  since, 
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and  in  the  last  year  under  the  old  system  amounted  to  over  %2y,- 
ooo:  in  the  last  thirteen  months,  over  $32,000.  Further,  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  if  Glasgow  had  been  obliged,  as  any 
private  corporation  purchasing  the  plant  would  have  been,  to  pay 
annual  interest,  say  at  2^  per  cent.,  on  the  $980,000  of  capital 
investment  which  had  been  paid  up  by  the  private  company,  the 
amount  available  for  Common  Good  would  have  been  less  by 
about  $24,500  each  year  than  it  actually  has  been  since  the  city 
began  operations.  In  other  words,  instead  of  $43,794  from 
1895  to  1899,  it  would  have  been  about  $19,300  in  each  of  those 
years;  instead  of  $121,650  today,  it  would  be  just  over  $97,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  basis  of  what  the  old  company 
actually  was  accomplishing  just  prior  to  1894,  with  the  same 
unpaid  capital  debt  to  carry  as  that  taken  over  by  the  city,  the 
municipal  management  has  steadily  increased  the  net  return  to 
the  "Common  Good,"  and  that  with  some  reduction  of  fares, 
installation  of  a  modem  system,  and  altogether  improved  service. 

And  it  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  movement  toward 
municipalization  of  British  tramways  is  steadily  forging  ahead. 
Huddersfield  has  been  operating  its  own  system  since  1882; 
Plymouth  and  Blackpool,  since  1893;  Leeds,  since  1894; 
Sheffield,  since  1896;  Liverpool,  since  1897;  while  Manchester 
has  only  recently  undertaken  the  same  experiment,  the  largest 
of  the  kind  in  England,  covering  nearly  150  miles  of  trackage. 
In  1901,  56  propositions  for  municipalizing  tramways  were 
authorized,  the  estimated  cost  ranging  from  about  $23,000  to 
$14,600,000.  According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  spe- 
cially obtained  on  this  subject  in  1900,  70  out  of  a  total  of  177 
tramway  systems  were  then  under  public  ownership  and  manage- 
ment, and  these  70  represented  a  total  expenditure  on  capital 
account  of  $49,650,737,  as  against  $56,116,580  for  the  107 
private  corporations. 

The  circumstance  above  all  others  which  has  made  fairly 
satisfactory  results  possible,  as  compared  with  the  previous  sys- 
tems, is  the  relatively  high  character  of  British  municipal  adminis- 
tration. Through  long  traditions  of  decency  and  much  clarifying 
experience,  these  cities  have  developed  the  habit  of  picking  men 
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of  honorable  repute,  business  experience,  and  capacity  for  public 
service;  and  but  for  this  fact  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
experiments  would  have  proved  disastrous  failures.  To  cite  a 
few  cases  by  way  of  illustrating  the  average  composition  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  English  municipalities:  in  1901  the  City 
Council  of  Birmingham  contained  forty  manufacturers  and 
tradesmen  associated  with  the  metal  and  cutlery  trades ;  in  Brom- 
ley nearly  half  the  members  were  manufacturers  and  tradesmen, 
connected  chiefly  with  the  cotton  industry;  in  Hull  the  shipping 
interests  were  strongly  represented;  in  Huddersfield  woolen 
manufacturers  were  prominent;  in  Sheffield  the  staple  industry 
was  represented  in  all  its  phases,  from  corporation  directors  to 
steel-workers  and  molders ;  in  Glasgow  the  municipal  corporation 
consisted  of  twenty-one  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  twenty-six 
manufacturers  and  tradesmen,  sixteen  professional  men,  four 
following  no  calling,  while  the  great  trading  interests  of  the  city 
were  well  represented. 

In  spite  of  all  the  favorable  features,  public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain,  while  strongly  tending  toward  municipal  ownership  in 
many  quarters,  is  by  no  means  a  unit  on  the  practical  results 
achieved  down  to  date.  Mr.  Maxwell  himself,  although  a  believer 
in  municipalization,  quotes  a  number  of  critical  judgments;  for 
example,  that  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor,  in  the  electric  railway 
number  of  Gassier' s  Magazine,  that  "  generally  speaking,  the  most 
perfect  tramway  system  is  procurable  when  the  municipality  owns 
the  track  and  leases  the  lines  to  a  company  under  municipal 
regulations."  Mr.  Taylor  reviewed  the  experience  of  Glasgow, 
Huddersfield,  Blackpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Plymouth,  and 
expressed  the  conviction  that 

In  no  single  instance  has  it  [municipal  operation]  been  perfectly  successful. 
Glasgow  furnishes  the  nearest  approach  to  success,  but  in  Glasgow,  with  a 
small  track  for  an  enormous  dependent  population,  it  would  take  very  bad 

management   indeed   to   produce   financial    failure Any   well-managed 

company,  in  possession  of  the  advantages  which  any  of  these  corporations 
[municipalities]  whose  work  has  been  reviewed,  possesses,  would  have,  long 
ere  this,  produced  much  better  results  both  for  itself  and  for  the  public. 

Whatever  may  be  the  conclusion,  however,  as  to  public  versus 
private  tramways  in  Great  Britain,  when  we  compare  the  results 
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under  the  very  best  of  the  municipalized  systems  with  those 
realized  in  many  of  the  larger  American  cities,  the  differences  are 
pronounced.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  author  of  Municipal  Government 
in  Great  Britain,  who  has  sometimes  been  quoted  as  an  advocate 
of  municipal  ownership,  declared  before  a  committee  of  the  New 
York  legislature :  "  I  have  never  dreamed  of  advocating  municipal 
ownership  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I  have  never  thought  of  it 
as  a  remedy."  And,  as  to  foreign  cities :  "  I  never  believed  any 
experience  derived  from  them  of  any  applicability  to  our  cities." 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  was  a  member  of  the  special 
Massachusetts  investigating  committee  appointed  in  1897,  and 
whose  right  to  speak  with  considerable  authority  on  these  matters 
is  imquestionable,  declares  that  he  has  "  never  yet  found  in 
Europe  anywhere  a  case  of  municipal  or  public  transportation 
worthy  an  instant's  consideration  as  compared  with  our  own." 
This  has  the  appearance  of  an  extreme  view,  to  be  sure ;  but  con- 
crete facts  go  a  long  way  in  support  of  it. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  comparison  is  made  between  the 
Glasgow  experiment,  which  is  decidedly  the  most  favorable  for 
municipal  ownership  that  could  be  taken,  and  the  Boston  system, 
which,  if  it  is  indeed  the  best  in  the  United  States,  has  many  a 
close  second  so  far  as  practical  operation  is  concerned,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  general  fiscal  relations  with  the  community. 
Of  that,  more  later. 

Glasgow  today  has  139  miles  of  tramway,  measured  as  single 
track.  The  f)opulation  of  the  city  is  about  800,000;  and  in  the 
financial  statement  and  general  account  issued  by  the  Tramways 
Committee  the  total  population  served,  including  the  suburbs,  is 
given  as  one  million.  The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.  operates, 
as  a  unit,  some  440  miles  of  elevated,  subway,  and  surface  lines, 
and  serves  approximately  the  same  aggregate  population,  includ- 
ing the  suburbs.  In  other  words,  Glasgow  has  one  mile  of  track 
for  every  7,200  of  population,  in  round  numbers;  Boston,  one 
mile  for  every  2,270.  The  Glasgow  system  in  1902-3  carried 
177,179,594  passengers;  the  Boston  company  carries  about 
236,000,000  paying  passengers,  of  whom  130,000,000  use  free 
transfers,  making  366,000,000  separate  trips   furnished.     The 
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average  daily  traffic  is:  Glasgow,  485,000;  Boston,  1,000,000. 
The  Glasgow  rolling-stock  consists  of  about  680  cars  of  all  kinds ; 
the  Boston  company  owns  over  3,300.  The  average  number  of 
cars  operated  in  one  day  in  Glasgow  is  now  about  450 ;  in  Boston, 
1,300.  Thus  Boston  operates  one  car  for  every  770  passengers 
carried  each  day;  Glasgow,  one  car  for  every  1,077. 

This  difference  is  reduced,  however,  by  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically all  the  Glasgow  cars  are  "double-deckers,"  seating  from 
50  to  55  passengers.  A  car  seating  55  provides  for  25  inside  and 
30  on  the  roof.  The  equipment  of  the  Boston  system  is  varied, 
including  174  elevated-railway  cars  seating  48  passengers,  with 
comfortable  standing-room  for  50  more;  nearly  1,600  surface- 
railway  box-cars  of  different  sizes,  the  great  majority  seating  34 
passengers  each;  and  more  than  1,500  open  cars  for  summer  use, 
seating  from  40  to  60  according  to  the  number  of  benches.  In 
winter,  therefore,  although  Boston  operates  about  40  per  cent, 
more  cars  in  proportion  to  traffic  than  Glasgow,  the  average 
seating  capacity  of  a  car  on  the  Glasgow  system  is  greater  than 
that  of  Boston  surface  cars  by  an  even  larger  percentage;  but 
this  does  not  apply  to  carrying  capacity.  The  standard  surface 
car  on  the  Boston  system  is  25  feet  long,  exclusive  of  platforms ; 
in  Glasgow,  only  1 7  feet ;  which  means,  of  course,  less  standing- 
room  inside.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two 
evils  is  to  be  preferred,  for  winter  travel  —  standing-room  inside 
a  warm  car,  or  a  seat  on  the  roof,  exposed  to  the  cold  and  fre- 
quently to  storms.  This  exposure  to  weather,  by  the  way,  is  a 
permanent  feature  of  "upper-deck"  travel  on  the  Glasgow  cars, 
summer  or  winter ;  a  second  roof,  or  cover  of  any  sort,  has  been 
found  impracticable  on  account  of  the  many  bridges  under  which 
the  cars  must  pass. 

A  new  type  of  box-cars,  the  largest  size  that  can  be  used  on 
many  of  the  crooked  streets,  and  seating  36  passengers,  is  being 
installed  on  the  Boston  lines.  And  it  is  somewhat  unjust  to  the 
Boston  system,  moreover,  to  estimate  the  average  seating  capacity 
solely  on  the  basis  of  standard  surface  cars,  even  though  there  are 
1,600  of  these  and  only  174  of  the  elevated  cars,  which  seat  48 
each.     An  elevated  car  runs  many  more  miles  in  a  day  than  a 
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surface  car,  and  hence  handles  a  much  larger  relative  proportion 
of  the  traffic.  While  there  are  less  than  one-ninth  as  many  ele- 
vated as  either  type  of  surface  cars,  the  mileage  made  by  the 
elevated  cars  is  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  made  by  the  sur- 
face. This,  of  course,  increases  the  average  seating  capacity  of 
the  rolling-stock  as  a  whole. 

In  summer  the  average  seating  capacity  of  the  elevated  and 
open  surface  cars  on  the  Boston  system  is  nearly,  if  not  fully, 
equal  to  that  of  the  Glasgow  cars,  and  this  with  protection  from 
the  weather,  and  without  the  delays  and  inconvenience  in  requir- 
ing passengers  to  climb  to  the  roof.  Double-deck  cars  were  tried 
in  Boston  at  one  time,  but  abandoned  because  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  handle  heavy  traffic  with  sufficient  expedition;  and  it  is 
chiefly  on  this  account,  in  fact,  that  the  street-railway  judgment 
of  this  country  has  been,  on  the  whole,  against  the  use  of  this 
type  of  rolling-stock. 

The  Glasgow  system,  June  i,  1903,  with  130  miles  (measured 
as  single  track),  represented  a  total  capital  investment  of  $13,- 
405,024,  or  $103,115  per  mile.  The  Boston  system,  including 
stock  and  bonds  of  leased  lines,  is  capitalized  at  a  little  less  than 
$44,500,000;  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  cost  of  the  city-owned 
subway,  on  which  cost  the  company  pays  the  interest  and  a 
liberal  sinking-fund  contribution,  the  total  capital  investment 
becomes  approximately  $48,500,000,  or  $110,227  per  mile. 
There  is  no  presumption  of  overcapitalization  here,  as  compared 
with  Glasgow,  in  view  of  the  costly  elevated  and  subway  sec- 
tions which  form  a  part  of  the  Boston  service,  and  of  the  further 
fact  that  labor  cost  of  construction  in  this  country  includes  a 
wage-rate  practically  double  that  of  Scotland,  and  which  is  only 
partially  oflFset  by  the  superior  skill  and  energy  of  our  workmen. 

The  Boston  system,  with  earnings  of  about  $12,000,000 
annually,  pays  a  direct  tax  of  seven-eighths  of  one  per  cent,  on 
gross  earnings,  a  state  corporation  tax  of  about  $16  per  $1,000  of 
market  value  of  the  stock,  and  local  taxes  on  its  real  property,  in 
the  various  municipalities  through  which  its  lines  pass,  ranging 
from  $15  to  $20  per  $1,000  of  assessed  valuation;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, is  required  to  remove  snow  and  ice  from,  and  maintain  the 
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paving  on,  the  street  surface  occupied  by  its  tracks.  The  interest 
which  it  pays  on  the  cost  of  the  subway  is  sufficiently  in  excess  of 
the  interest  the  city  has  to  pay  on  the  bonds  issued  for  its  con- 
struction, to  retire  the  bonds  and  make  the  subway  the  city's 
property  free  and  clear  in  less  than  forty  years. 

The  total  of  these  taxes  and  service  obligations,  and  excess 
interest  payment,  now  amounts  to  upward  of  $1,550,000  a  year, 
or  nearly  13  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings.  Glasgow,  with  a 
street-railway  revenue  of  $3,178,471,  in  1902-3,  pair  into  the 
"  Common  Good  "  $121,650;  to  which  should  be  added  the  taxes 
which  the  municipality  as  a  whole  assesses  upon  the  tramway 
property,  amounting  in  1902-3  to  $88,488.  A  further  addition 
should  be  made  of  $83,982,  being  the  average  annual  payment  by 
the  Tramway  Committee  since  1894  into  the  sinking-fund  for 
reduction  of  the  capital  debt ;  these  payments,  of  course,  are  profit 
to  the  municipality,  in  that  they  give  it  that  much  clear  interest  in 
the  property  as  an  asset.  The  total  of  these  payments  which  go 
to  the  public  good  is  $294,120,  or  slightly  over  9  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  revenue.  The  Boston  corporation,  serving  the  same  popu- 
lation as  the  Glasgow  lines  touch,  pays  to  public-benefit  account 
more  than  five  times  the  gross  amount  so  paid  by  the  Glasgow 
system,  and  39  per  cent,  more  in  proportion  to  earnings. 

The  question  of  fares  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  that  of 
the  amount  of  service  furnished.  What  are  the  facts,  then,  as 
between  Glasgow  and  Boston  ?  Glasgow  has  a  graduated  scale  of 
fares,  ranging  from  i  cent  for  a  little  over  half  a  mile  to  8  cents 
for  9  miles.  The  standard  5-cent  fare  in  this  country  takes  a 
passenger  5.8  miles  in  Glasgow.  Needless  to  say,  the  confusion 
and  complications  of  such  a  system,  for  the  varying  distances 
traveled,  would  prohibit  it  from  meeting  the  demand  for  the 
utmost  possible  expedition  on  our  large  American  city  transit 
systems.  Even  more  serious  is  the  increasing  rate  of  penalty  it 
imposes  upon  the  wide  distribution  of  traffic,  and  hence  upon  the 
building  up  of  workingmen's  homes  in  the  suburbs. 

In  Boston  the  uniform  fare  is  5  cents,  and  by  means  of  the 
free-transfer  privilege  it  is  possible  for  this  sum  to  ride  from  one 
end  of  the  system  to  the  other,  fully  20  miles.    Wage-earners  and 
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clerks  employed  in  the  business  districts  can  live  8  to  9  miles  out 
and  ride  to  and  from  their  homes  for  5  cents,  while  the  Glasgow 
"  suburbanite,"  to  travel  equal  distances,  if  the  lines  extended  that 
far,  would  have  to  pay  7  and  8  cents,  respectively.  A  journey  of 
15  or  16  miles  out  from  central  points  in  Boston,  by  connection 
with  outlying  suburban  lines,  may  be  taken  for  10  cents,  and  20 
to  25  miles  for  15  cents.  The  same  distances  under  the  Glasgow 
rates  would  cost  13,  14,  18,  and  22  cents,  respectively. 

The  short-ride  and  congested-district  character  of  the  Glasgow 
service  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the 
average  amount  received  per  passenger,  based  on  the  returns  of 
annual  earnings,  is  a  little  less  than  2  cents.  In  Boston,  counting 
the  free  transfer  passengers,  it  is  about  ^%  cents.  But  what  is  the 
effect  of  the  sliding  scale  on  Glasgow  traffic?  Simply,  that  the 
g^eat  bulk  of  the  travel  consists  of  short  rides  within  the  city 
limits.  Thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  passengers  pay  i-cent  fares  — 
that  is,  ride  only  half  a  mile;  56  per  cent,  pay  the  2-cent  fare, 
covering  2.33  miles;  only  8  per  cent,  pay  fares  of  3  cents  and 
upward ;  in  other  words,  only  8  per  cent,  make  journeys  of  more 
than  3.5  miles. 

To  be  even  more  explicit :  The  most  distant  suburban  point 
to  which  the  Glasgow  tramways  extend  is  Paisley,  6.95  miles. 
To  get  there  costs  6  cents,  or  7  from  the  center  of  the  city.  The 
next  farthest  point  is  Clydebank,  6.39  miles ;  fare,  6  cents.  Three 
other  suburbs  are  between  4  and  5  miles,  and  one  about  3^. 
From  Park  Street  station,  Boston,  a  passenger  may  ride  9.53 
miles  to  Arlington  Heights  for  5  cents;  9.83  miles  to  Charles 
River  Bridge;  8.23  miles  to  Arlington  Center;  8  miles  to 
Waverley;  7.9  miles  to  the  Melrose  line;  7.36  miles  to  Milton; 
7.3  miles  to  Neponset;  6.32  miles  to  Woodlawn;  and  6.04  miles 
to  Lake  Street ;  and  the  uniform  fare  for  any  one  of  these  jour- 
neys, or  for  any  two  of  them  in  combination,  through  free  trans- 
fer, is  5  cents. 

The  Glasgow  system  is  not  doing  what  it  might  and  ought 
toward  relieving  the  terrible  congestion  of  workingmen's  families 
huddled  within  the  cramped  distance  limits.  That  the  need  6f 
such  distribution  is  great  appears  from  the  fact  that  more  than 
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30  per  cent,  of  the  families  in  Glasgow,  according  to  an  investiga- 
tion made  a  few  years  ago,  were  living  in  single  rooms,  as  com- 
pared with  about  V/i  per  cent,  in  Boston. 

But  there  is  yet  another  most  important  consideration  entering 
into  this  matter  of  fares  —  the  question  of  wages.  The  relation 
of  wage-rates  paid,  to  the  average  fare  charged,  is  twofold. 

First:  Wages  are  by  far  the  largest  item  of  operating 
expenses,  and,  as  between  two  systems  usmg  substantially  the 
same  traction  methods  and  carrying  approximately  the  same  num- 
ber of  passengers  per  car,  the  one  paying  the  higher  wages  must 
necessarily  charge  a  higher  rate  of  fare.  If  the  system  paying 
the  higher  wages  also  operates  more  lines  and  furnishes  a  larger 
number  of  cars  for  the  amount  of  traffic  handled,  all  the  more 
reason  why  the  rates  of  fare  must  be  higher. 

Both  Glasgow  and  Boston  use  the  system  of  electric  tractic«i. 
Boston  operates  more  than  three  times  more  track,  and  runs  40 
per  cent,  more  cars  in  proportion  to  traffic.  How  about  the  wages. 
The  pay  of  motormen  and  conductors  in  Glasgow  ranges  from  97 
cents  per  day  during  the  first  six  months  to  $1.22  after  three  years 
of  service.  In  Boston  surface-car  conductors  and  motormen 
receive  $2.25 ;  elevated  motormen,  $2.30  the  first  year,  $2.40  the 
second,  and  $2.50  the  third;  brakemen,  $1.85;  guards,  $2.10; 
while  all  these  employees  receive  5  cents  per  day  additional  after 
five  years  of  service,  10  cents  after  ten  years,  and  15  cents  after 
fifteen  years.    These  rates  are  about  double  those  paid  in  Glasgow. 

From  the  operating  standpoint,  therefore,  whether  it  be  in 
respect  to  wage  expense,  trackage  operated,  or  amount  of  car 
movement,  or  all  three,  as  is  actually  the  case,  there  is  abundant 
reason  for  higher  average  fares  per  passenger  carried  on  the 
Boston  system. 

The  second  respect  in  which  the  wage  matter  relates  to  fares 
charged  brings  in  the  question  of  purchasing  power.  The  differ- 
ences between  Boston  and  Glasgow  street-railway  wages  reflect 
similarly  wide  differences  between  the  general  "  run  "  of  American 
and  Scotch  wages  all  along  the  line  —  not  so  great  in  some 
cases,  of  course;  in  others  greater.  It  is  one  of  the  truisms  of 
economics  that  prices  are  to  be  considered  high  or  low,  not  abso- 
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lutely,  but  solely  with  reference  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
community,  and  in  a  community  where  wages  are  practically 
double  the  rates  prevailing  in  another,  an  average  fare  of  3J4 
cents  would  be,  if  anything,  somewhat  cheaper  than  one  slightly 
under  2  cents  in  the  other ;  at  least,  so  far  as  concerns  the  army 
of  wage-earners  and  clerks,  and  their  families,  who  constitute  the 
great  majority  of  tlie  patrons  of  any  urban  transportation  system, 
and  are  the  people  to  whom  the  matter  of  rates  and  service  is  of 
chief  importance. 

It  may  be  urged,  as  accounting  for  some  of  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  the  Boston  system,  that  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
"  feeder "  electric  roads  which  deliver  passengers  from  an  area 
including  a  considerably  larger  population  than  is  brought  into 
touch  with  the  Glasgow  lines.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  bulk 
of  the  business  from  this  wider  area  is  handled  by  the  suburban 
service  of  the  steam  railroads.  Hundreds  of  trains  each  day,  in 
and  out  of  the  two  great  terminals  in  Boston,  accommodate  an 
immense  trafhc,  and  not  only  from  outlying  points,  but  from  sta- 
tions directly  within  the  territory  of  the  Boston  elevated,  and  in 
constant  competition  with  it;  so  that  the  accounts  are  probably 
square  in  this  respect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proportion  of 
traffic  on  the  Boston  Elevated  Co.'s  Ijnes  which  does  not  originate 
within  its  own  territory,  compared  with  the  total  business,  is 
small. 

The  reasonable  deduction  from  these  somewhat  extensive 
comparisons  seems  to  be  that,  while  public  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  street  railways,  under  the  favorable  civic  conditions  of 
British  municipalities,  in  most  cases  give  a  better  and  cheaper 
service  than  was  afforded  by  the  various  private  corporations  it 
supplanted,  even  this  improved  service  is  relatively  meager  in 
extent,  and  usually  of  mediocre  quality,  compared  with  American 
experience;  and  that  the  municipalized  enterprises  would  break 
down  entirely  if  subjected  to  any  such  tests  as  are  commonly 
required  under  American  conditions. 

Glasgow  was  selected  for  comparison,  as  already  observed, 
because  it  makes  the  best  showing  for  municipalization,  probably; 
to  be  found  anywhere.    In  other  British  experiments  results  are 
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less  favorable,  some  of  them  markedly  so;  but  in  few  of  them 
have  the  facts  ever  been  presented  with  sufficient  clearness  and 
fairness  to  warrant  any  very  precise  comparisons.  The  experi- 
ment of  the  London  County  Council  in  constructing  electric  lines 
in  the  south  of  London  is  a  case  in  point.  It  appears  that  in  1899 
the  council's  experts  estimated  the  expense  of  this  undertaking  at 
about  $1,242,000.  It  has  only  recently  been  completed,  and 
proves  to  have  cost  some  $4,800,000.  In  consequence  of  this 
excessive  expenditure,  there  seems  to  be  a  fair  prospect,  according 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  County  Council, 
that  the  expenses,  and  charges  against  these  lines,  will  exceed  the 
income,  and  the  deficit  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  tax  budget. 
Thus  far,  the  net  returns  to  the  council  from  the  south  London 
system  have  not  been  anywhere  near  so  great  as  those  from  the 
leased  lines  on  the  north  side;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fares 
are  somewhat  higher  on  the  private  lines,  and  the  service  in  some 
respects  not  so  good. 

The  same  uncertainty  exists  in  regard  to  municipalization  of 
electric  lights.  The  London  Times  presents  statistics  showing 
that  during  1901  the  city  of  Salford  lost  $36,441  on  the  operating 
account  alone  of  its  electric-light  plant,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
charges  on  the  $908,803  invested.  Bath  lost  $6,024  in  the  same 
year,  on  a  plant  which  was  purchased  for  $119,217,  and  upon 
which  $379,548  had  been  spent.  Even  after  this  expenditure,  the 
works  broke  down,  and  the  city  tried  in  vain  to  sell  the  outfit  to  a 
private  corporation.  Bedford  lost  $14,598  on  operating  account; 
Bristol,  $12,165;  Morley,  $9,732;  Glasgow,  $21,980;  Edin- 
burgh, $13,089.  These  facts  certainly  are  striking.  Granting 
that  the  Times  was  conducting  a  campaign  against  municipal 
ownership,  and  hence  did  not  give  the  statistics  for  cities  which 
may  have  had  more  favorable  experience,  the  specific  cases  here 
cited  are  of  such  importance  as  to  destroy  any  warrant  for  assert- 
ing in  general  terms  that  "  municipal  electric  lighting  is  a  success 
in  Great  Britain."  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  such  a  claim, 
even  if  all  the  other  experiments  were  financially  satisfactory. 

Coming  to  the  United  States,  the  briefest  statement  of  the 
situation  shows  how  slight  a  hold  the  public-ownership  idea  has 
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obtained  thus  far.  Chicago,  it  is  true,  has  voted  in  favor 
of  municipal  ownership  of  ihe  street  railway,  gas  and  electric- 
light  plants;  but  in  the  present  financial  condition  of  that  city 
there  is  little  prospect  of  the  proposal  getting  any  farther.  Thus 
far,  only  one  community  in  the  land  owns  and  operates  its  own 
street  railways,  namely,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  a  town  of  less 
tlian  5,000  population.  Of  places  of  3,000  population  and 
upward,  193  are  supplied  with  electric  light  by  public  enterprise, 
1,190  by  private;  20  operate  municipal  gas-works,  956  rely  upon 
private  companies ;  i  ,465  have  private  telephone  exchanges,  while 
not  one  has  embarked  in  this  branch  of  municipal  enterprise. 
Water-works  and  sewers,  the  two  forms  of  municipal  service 
requiring  relatively  the  least  of  expert  management  and  trained 
business  judgment,  are  much  more  largely  under  direct  municipal 
control;  there  being  only  42  private  sewerage  systems  against 
1,045  public,  and  661  private  water  companies  against  766  public. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
municipally  owned  electric-light  plants  and  gas-works  are  found 
in  small  places,  where  the  conditions  are  relatively  simple;  very 
few  of  the  large  cities,  where  the  demands  of  the  situation  are 
complex,  extensive,  and  exacting,  have  tried  the  experiment.  Of 
cities  of  30,000  inhabitants  and  upward,  only  four  conduct 
municipal  electric-light  works,  and  three  municipal  gas-works; 
while  in  places  of  3,000  to  5,000  inhabitants,  iii  electric-light 
plants  are  under  public  management,  and  seven  gas-works.  In 
the  six  largest  cities  —  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis,  Boston,  and  Baltimore  —  both  electric  light  and  gas  are 
supplied  by  private  companies,  with  the  partial  exceptions  that 
Chicago  furnishes  her  own  electric-street  lighting,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia g^-plant,  although  leased  to  a  private  corporation,  is 
owned  by  the  city. 

Tlie  Philadelphia  experiment  in  gas-making  is  one  of  the 
interesting  cases  of  municipal  mismanagement  on  a  large  scale. 
After  many  years  of  operation  by  the  city,  the  plant  had  so 
deteriorated  and  the  financial  losses  to  the  city  had  so  accumu- 
lated, the  gas  supplied  was  so  poor  in  quality  and  high  in  pricte", 
and  the  political  manipulations  of  the  "gas  ring"  (which  Pro- 
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fessor  Bryce  says  controlled  20,000  votes)  became  so  notorious, 
that  after  a  thorough  legislative  investigation  the  whole  outfit  was 
leased  to  a  private  corporation  for  a  term  of  practically  thirty 
years,  or  from  December  i,  1897,  ^<^  December  31,  1927.  The 
conditions  of  the  lease  provided  for  a  complete  rehabilitation  of 
the  plant,  declining  price  and  improved  quality  of  gas,  and  liberal 
annual  cash  payments  into  the  city  treasury. 

In  the  four  years  previous  to  the  making  of  this  lease  the 
expenditures  incurred  by  the  city  in  connection  with  operating  the 
g^  plant,  including  salaries  of  office  employees,  furnishing  of 
street  lamps,  rentals,  betterments,  etc.,  exceeded  the  income  by 
$958,615.64,  an  average  deficit  of  $239,653.91  per  year. 
The  item  of  betterments  during  this  period  averaged  $365,- 
498.02  per  year.  In  view  of  the  condition  the  plant  was  in  when 
taken  over  by  the  private  company,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the 
bulk  of  these  so-called  "  betterments  "  were  virtually  waste,  yield- 
ing very  little  actual  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  works. 
But  if  we  waive  that  point,  and  credit  the  full  amount  of  the 
betterments  to  the  city  as  permanent  improvement  of  the  plant, 
the  current  operating  account,  disregarding  the  betterments 
outgo,  showed  an  average  annual  surplus  of  $125,844.1 1.  In  the 
six  years  after  the  lease  the  cash  payments  to  the  city  by  the 
private  company,  in  consideration  of  the  privileges  granted  it, 
amounted  to  $2,600,523.12,  or  an  average  of  $433,420.52  per 
year.  Thus  the  gain  to  the  city  on  current  operating  account 
alone,  under  the  lease,  has  amounted  to  an  average  of  $307,576.41 
annually,  as  compared  with  the  four  previous  years.  The  private 
company  now  makes  all  the  betterments  (which  go  to  the  city 
free  and  clear  at  the  end  of  the  lease),  and  these  must  amount  to 
$15,000,000  during  the  term  of  the  lease,  or  an  average  of  $500,- 
000  per  year.  Adding  to  these  guaranteed  betterments  the  net 
gain  on  current  operating  account,  it  would  appear  that  the  aver- 
age annual  gain  to  the  city  since  the  lease  went  into  effect  has 
amounted  to  $807,576.41. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  company  is  making  the  bulk  of  the 
betterments  in  the  first  years  of  the  lease.  By  the  first  of  January, 
1904,  it  had  expended  on  this  account  a  total  of  $9,608,199.50. 
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And  this  does  not  tell  the  entire  story.  The  company  fur- 
nishes the  city  with  gas  for  street-lamps  and  public  buildings, 
free  of  expense,  and  is  required  to  increase  the  number  of  street- 
lamps  to  the  extent  of  300  per  year,  as  ordered  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil. At  the  same  time,  the  average  candle-power  of  the  light  sup- 
plied has  increased  from  a  range  of  from  19.04  to  19.47  in  the 
four  years  preceding  the  lease,  to  a  range  of  from  22.72  to  23  in 
the  six  years  after  the  lease.  The  price  per  1,000  feet  is  $1,  of 
which  10  cents  goes  to  the  city  treasury.  The  city  has  the  power 
to  reduce  the  price  to  90  cents,  if  it  chooses  to  forego  its  own 
revenue  of  10  cents ;  after  1907  it  may  reduce  the  rate  to  85  cents ; 
after  1912,  to  80  cents;  and  after  191 7,  until  the  end  of  the  lease, 
to  75  cents. 

In  addition,  the  item  of  making  service  connection  and 
installing  meters,  part  of  which  was  formerly  charged  to  the  con- 
sumers, is  now  borne  entirely  by  the  private  company.  The  city 
has  the  option  of  resuming  possession  of  the  plant  January  i, 
1908,  but  only  upon  condition  of  reimbursing  the  private  company 
for  all  betterments  made  in  the  meantime.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  lease  the  entire  plant  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  city,  with  all 
the  betterments,  free  and  clear.  The  issue  of  returning  to  city 
management  or  executing  a  new  lease  will  then  come  before  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  if  those  who  endured  the  service  as  it 
was  before  1898  were  to  be  the  ones  to  do  the  deciding  in  1927, 
there  is  little  doubt  what  the  verdict  would  be. 

The  experience  of  Boston  a  few  years  ago  throws  additional 
light  on  the  difficulties  of  municipal  ownership  in  this  country. 
Under  Mayor  Quincy,  a  number  of  new  municipal  bureaus  or 
departments  were  created,  through  which  the  city  undertook  to 
do  its  own  printing,  electrical  construction,  carpentering,  and 
repairing,  furnish  its  own  ice,  and  so  on.  Under  the  succeeding 
administration  of  Mayor  Hart,  an  experienced  business  man,  it 
was  found  that,  instead  of  proving  sources  of  economy,  these 
bureaus  were  veritable  waste-pipes  leading  from  the  city  treasury, 
and  they  were  closed  up  as  fast  as  possible,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  printing-plant,  for  which  a  satisfactory  offer  could  nOt 
be  obtained.     Among  other  things,  it  was  found,  for  example, 
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that  the  electrical  equipment  of  a  ferry-boat,  which  under  private 
contract  would  have  cost  only  $6,800,  cost  $10,200.  Electrical 
work  in  the  city  building  for  hospital  nurses  cost  $4,754;  by 
private  contract  it  would  have  been  $1,528.  Work  on  a  city 
armory,  which  normally  would  have  cost  $2,600,  absorbed  $6,700 
of  the  city's  funds.  Ice  for  public  drinking-fountains,  which 
private  companies  were  furnishing  at  $2  to  $3  per  ton,  was 
costing  the  city  $6. 

Political  appointees,  numerically  far  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  service,  and  individually  incompetent  as  a  rule,  had 
brought  the  bureaus  to  this  extravagant  pass ;  and  it  was  virtually 
impossible  to  resist  the  drift  in  this  direction,  because  the  Commc«i 
Council  would  not  vote  money  enough  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
departments,  unless  "  places  "  were  made  for  the  favorites  of  the 
aldermen,  as  demanded.  Chief  Electrician  William  Brophy,  of 
the  Boston  Wire  Department,  reported  to  Mayor  Hart : 

A  glance  at  the  pay-rolls  show  that  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  men  whose 
names  they  contain  were  appointed  at  the  request  of  certain  prominent  gentle- 
men, who,  to  say  the  least,  are  not  the  best  judges  of  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions of  the  employees  of  this  department. 

And  among  these  employees,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  there 
was  a  more  or  less  general  adoption  of  that  leisurely  gait  which 
already  has  come  to  be  known  on  the  state-managed  industries  in 
New  Zealand  as  the  "  government  stroke." 

Civil-service  regulations  proved  no  safeguard  against  these 
aldermanic  raids,  and  the  efforts  to  get  around  the  rules  were  even 
carried  to  the  extent  of  supplying  a  variety  of  ordinary  employ- 
ments with  new  and  singular  names  for  which  no  civil-service 
examinations  existed! 

On  the  general  question  of  whether  such  abuses  could  be  over- 
come, and  a  civil-service  system  devised  which  would  provide  a 
really  satisfactory  selection  of  employees  for  socialistic  municipal 
enterprises,  it  seems  high  time  to  remark  that  the  extent  of 
effectiveness  of  any  civil-service  test,  where  more  than  somewhat 
perfunctory  service  is  required,  is  very  easily  overestimated.  It 
has  become  a  sort  of  fetich  in  the  popular  mind,  to  such  an  extent 
that  very  many  participants  in  this  line  of  discussion  have  made 
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the  tacit  admission  that  if  a  rigid  civil-service  system  could  be 
established,  it  might  then  be  feasible  to  place  industrial  enterprises 
under  the  management  of  government  bureaus.  But  the  truth  is 
that  no  civil-service  examination  ever  devised  is  adequate  to  select 
out  industrial  capacity,  or  catch  in  its  meshes  that  indefinable, 
unclassified,  evasive  quality  of  practical  genius  which  enables  one 
man  to  take  charge  of  a  business  undertaking  and  bring  it 
through  to  success,  while  another,  of  equal  or  even  superior  tech- 
nical knowledge,  makes  a  total  failure  of  the  attempt. 

Natural  selection  is  the  only  method  that  has  ever  been  found 
to  develop  the  highest  type  of  managing  ability  in  the  industrial 
field,  and  no  feasible  substitute  for  it  has  ever  been  proposed. 
How  would  it  be  possible,  for  example,  to  establish  tests  of  busi- 
ness policy  and  management  which  should  be  regarded  as  the 
accepted  "  standards  "  ?  There  are,  in  fact,  no  accepted  '*  stand- 
ards "  of  policy  for  the  successful  conduct  of  business  enterprises. 
The  conditions  of  success  are  not  only  constantly  changing,  but 
they  are  widely  different  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  different 
plants,  according  to  the  situation,  character  of  the  market,  pre- 
vious traditions  of  the  business,  and  a  hundred  and  one  features 
irreducible  to  concreteness.  What  might  be  regarded  as  essential 
business  principles  in  one  situation,  and  made  the  basis  of  a 
general  competitive  examination,  might  yield  a  group  of  success- 
ful candidates  notably  unfit  to  conduct  enterprises  under  the  varied 
and  changing  conditions  of  other  situations  not  covered  by  these 
established  tests.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  if  some  of  the 
most  successful  managers  of  modem  industries  could  themselves 
pass  an  examination  of  the  sort  which  would  probably  be  regarded 
as  necessary  to  select  the  best  managing  talent. 

To  bring  all  these  considerations  to  bear  against  the  municipal 
operation  of  complex  industrial  enterprises  is  not,  however,  to 
concede  the  entire  case  to  the  opposite  contention  of  unlimited 
private  control.  There  are  grave  abuses  and  inadequacies  in  pri- 
vate management,  here  and  there,  as  well  as  under  public  enter- 
prise, although  usually  of  a  different  character,  and  capable  of 
being  remedied  by  other  means  than  sacrificing  the  positirie 
advantages  and  permanent  incentives  to  efficiency  and  improve- 
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ment,  furnished  by  the  element  of  individual  rewards  and  penal- 
ties. In  other  words,  there  is  a  middle  ground  of  public  control, 
to  which  attention  may  well  be  drawn,  since  here,  indeed,  is  a 
really  fruitful  field. 

The  transportation  system  of  Boston  was  selected  for  com- 
parison with  Glasgow  intentionally,  because  it  affords  the  best 
illustration  in  evidence  anywhere  of  this  attempt  to  solve  the 
municipal-service  problem  along  the  lines  of  public  control.  The 
public  control  here  exercised  is  both  specific  and  general :  that  is, 
the  Boston  Elevated  Co.  operates  under  certain  restraints  and 
requirements  imposed  equally  upon  all  street-railway  corpora- 
tions in  the  commonwealth,  and  in  addition  is  subject  to  a  com- 
prehensive set  of  special  regulations  framed  in  recognition  of 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  metropolitan  transportation. 

In  addition  to  the  various  taxes  already  specified,  whereby 
the  public  receives  its  contribution  to  the  "  Common  Good,"  it  is 
provided  that,  if  any  dividends  are  declared  in  excess  of  6  per 
cent.,  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  shall  be  divided  among  the 
cities  and  towns  in  which  the  company  operates.  In  point  of  fact, 
whatever  has  been  earned  in  excess  of  6  per  cent,  thus  far  has 
been  turned  back  into  improvement  and  extension  of  the  system, 
and  this  may  be  expected  to  continue  for  a  number  of  years ;  the 
plans  for  development  of  the  Boston  transportation  facilities  are 
of  a  most  comprehensive  character,  and  the  work  is  steadily  in 
progress.  The  division  of  profits  above  6  per  cent.  (8  per  cent, 
in  the  case  of  all  other  street-railway  companies)  is  probably  the 
least  important  of  the  Massachusetts  public-control  features;  it 
may  possibly,  however,  act  as  some  measure  of  protection  of  the 
Boston  system  and  its  present  exceptionally  public-spirited  man- 
agement, against  becoming  the  prey  of  speculative  interests 
ambitious  to  exploit  the  property  solely  for  the  quick  profits  to  be 
got  out  of  it. 

The  general  body  of  Massachusetts  street-railway  legislation 
is  very  largely  the  outgrowth  of  an  official  investigation  in  1897, 
by  a  special  committee,  whose  report  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
and  suggestive  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject.  This  legislation 
is  of  an  advanced  character,  providing  very  careful  protection  of 
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public  interests  and  close  supervision  of  quasi-public  enterprises. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  more  than  half  a  century  Massachusetts 
communities  have  held  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  street- 
railway  corporations,  at  short  notice.  The  franchises  of  any 
such  company  are  nominally  perpetual,  but  they  are  subject  to 
revocation  at  will  in  and  by  the  communities  through  which  its 
lines  pass,  the  only  appeal  being  to  the  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sion. The  commission  may  nullify  the  revocation,  or  sustain  it  if 
in  its  judgment  the  public  interests  so  require,  whatever  the  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  offending  corporation. 

In  other  words,  a  street-railway  franchise  in  Massachusetts 
is  what  the  investigating  committee  of  1897  termed  a  "tenure 
during  good  behavior;"  the  sole  exception  to  this  indefinite-term 
principle  being  in  the  case  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway.  In 
view  of  the  extraordinary  investment  required  for  permanent 
plant,  the  Boston  corporation  holds  perpetual  franchises  for 
the  right  of  way  of  its  elevated  structures,  subject  only  to  revoca- 
tion of  its  charter;  and,  by  virtue  of  taking  over  the  West  End 
Street  Railway,  the  Elevated  Co.  operates  under  a  twenty-year 
lease  of  the  subway,  originally  granted  to  the  former  corporation. 
The  surface-line  franchises,  however,  are  revocable  by  the  munici- 
pal authorities. 

The  State  Railroad  Commission  is  not  only  the  final  arbiter  of 
life  and  death  for  street-railway  companies,  but  it  determines  in 
the  first  instance,  by  careful  inspection  of  the  proposed  routes, 
plans,  etc.,  whether  the  capital  stock  to  be  issued  corresponds 
with  a  fair  estimate  of  the  actual  expense  of  construction  to  be 
incurred;  and  no  corporation  may  issue  stock  in  excess  of  that 
decision.  All  increases  of  stock  must  be  authorized,  and  the 
price  per  share  at  which  it  may  be  sold  to  those  already  owning 
stock  must  be  fixed,  by  the  commission.  The  price  so  fixed  must 
represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  market  value  of  the  stock  at 
the  time.  No  certificate  of  original  stock  may  be  issued  until  the 
par  value  thereof  has  been  paid  in,  in  cash ;  and  no  stock  or  scrip 
dividends  may  be  declared,  or  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  stock 
divided  among  the  stockholders;  these  restrictions  apply  to  all 
public-service  corporations.    Bonds  may  not  be  issued  by  street- 
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railway  companies  until  the  Railroad  Commission  is  satisfied  that 
the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  company,  for 
railroad  purposes,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  franchises,  equals 
or  exceeds  the  amount  of  capital  stock  and  debt.  These  pro- 
visions render  stock-watering-  virtually  impossible. 

The  railroad  commissioners,  also,  may  nullify  at  their  dis- 
cretion any  location  granted  through  a  street  for  a  new  street 
railway  or  extension  of  an  old  one,  in  case  a  majority  in  value  of 
the  owners  of  real  estate  on  that  street,  or  ten  such  owners,  appeal 
to  the  commission  within  thirty  days  after  the  location  is  granted. 
Even  after  the  work  of  construction  is  completed,  operation  may 
not  begin  until  the  commissioners  have  certified  that  the  laws 
relative  to  its  construction  have  been  complied  with,  and  the 
board's  engineer  has  inspected  the  line  in  detail  and  found  every- 
thing safe  and  adequate.  Thereafter  the  commission  may  revise 
or  alter  any  regulations  of  a  street-railway  company  for  the  use 
of  its  road  or  cars ;  may  determine  how  and  to  what  extent  cars 
shall  be  heated ;  and  the  companies  forfeit  $25  for  each  trip  upon 
which  the  cars  are  not  so  heated,  unless  the  failure  is  due  to  an 
accident  to  the  heating  apparatus.  The  district  police  are  required 
to  enforce  this  provision.  If  the  commission  considers  that 
additional  accommodations  are  required,  after  due  notice  to  the 
company  it  may  order  such  additional  accommodations,  and  after 
one  week  from  the  service  of  such  notice,  if  the  company  neglects 
to  provide  them,  it  forfeits  $100  for  each  day  of  such  neglect. 

Transfer  privileges  may  not  be  withdrawn  except  upon 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners.  The  books  of 
every  railroad  corporation  must  be  kept  in  a  uniform  manner, 
upon  a  system  prescribed  by  the  commission,  the  accounts  exam- 
ined from  time  to  time,  and  the  results  made  public  as  the  com- 
mission may  consider  expedient.  Such  examination  and  publica- 
tion of  results  may  be  compelled  at  any  time  by  application  of  any 
persons  owning  one-fiftieth  of  the  paid-in  stock  of  the  corporation, 
or  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  equal  in  amount  to 
one-fiftieth  of  such  stock  —  an  important  provision  in  protection 
of  the  minority  stockholder,  creditor,  or  bond-holder.  A  five- 
thousand-dollar  fine  is  the  p)enalty  for  refusal  or  neglect  of  any 
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such  corporation  to  exhibit  its  books  and  accounts  whenever  the 
commission  requires. 

These  are  only  illustrations  of  the  far-reaching  supervision 
exercised  by  the  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commission.  No  other 
in  the  country  is  endowed  with  powers  so  sweeping;  no  other 
stands  so  high  in  reputation  for  ability,  fairness,  and  unimpeach- 
able honesty.  Only  because  its  extraordinary  authority  is  never 
abused  is  it  possible  to  continue  that  authority  in  active  exercise. 
The  commission  is  securely  intrenched  in  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  all  elements  in  the  community ;  so  niuch  so  that  it  has 
become  in  many  cases  a  custom  of  opposing  interests,  corporate 
and  otherwise,  to  refer  controversies  to  it  for  decision;  and, 
although  the  decision  is  often  adverse  to  the  corporation  interests, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  important  and  expensive  changes  in 
plant  or  equipment  or  method  of  operation,  the  commission  still 
remains  the  preferred  tribunal. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  present  commission  toward  the 
street-railway  problem  is  admirably  summed  up  in  a  paragraph  of 
its  recent  decision  in  the  Springfield  case,  referred  to.  The  com- 
missioners say : 

The  operation  of  street  railways  in  the  larger  municipalities  has  shown 
that  the  traffic  within  city  limits  can  be  handled  with  greater  success  and 
greater  safety  by  one  than  by  several  companies.  It  will  not  do,  however,  for 
a  company  which  receives  the  privileges  of  monopoly  to  forget  the  obligations 
which  go  with  them.  The  public  in  such  case  can  look  to  the  one  company 
only  for  needful  extensions  and  additional  accommodations.  In  response  such 
company  should  be  quick  to  meet  all  reasonable  demands.  When  it  under- 
takes to  perform  the  entire  public  service,  it  must  carry  out  the  task. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  consists  of  three  men, 
appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  special  advisory 
body  known  as  the  "Council,"  and  each  holds  office  for  three 
years.  Its  integrity  is  preserved  through  two  considerations: 
the  virtual  absence  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts  cor- 
porations to  control  it  by  influencing  the  election  of  a  "  friendly  " 
governor,  and  the  positive  demand  of  public  sentiment  for  a  com- 
mission that  shall  be  above  criticism.  To  appoint  to  this  com- 
mission a  man  open  to  suspicion  of  representing  special  interests 
would  be  hardly  less  disastrous  to  the  future  political  prospects  of 
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a  public  official  than  an  attempt  to  "pack"  the  Supreme  Q)urt 
with  political  or  coqx)rate  favorites. 

It  might  be  expected  from  all  too  familiar  experience  else- 
where that  the  power  of  revoking  franchises  would  be  in  constant 
use  as  a  club  for  blackmail  extortion;  and  with  a  less  active 
public  conscience  than  still  prevails,  for  the  most  part,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, it  probably  would  be.  But  in  the  Bay  State  a  liberally 
managed,  law-abiding  corporation  is  practically  as  sure  of  fair 
treatment  and  a  long  lease  of  life  as  if  its  franchises  were  absolute 
for  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  years.  In  fact,  the  half-century  of 
experience  with  revocable  franchises  was  so  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned  that  in  all  the  hearings  before  the  investigating  com- 
mittee of  1897  no  request  to  change  this  feature  was  made  by  any 
municipality  or  corporation  in  the  state. 

Other  public-service  corporations  are  likewise  under  strict 
provisions  of  public  control.  Gas  and  electric-light  companies  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Gas  and  Electric 
Light  Commissioners,  who  have  the  power  of  examining  accounts, 
etc.  Telephone  and  telegraph  corporations,  and  water  companies, 
are  under  the  state  commissioner  of  corporations,  who  is  also  the 
commissioner  of  taxes.  All  issues  of  stock  or  bonds  of  any  such 
corporations  must  be  approved  by  these  commissioners  respec- 
tively, as  the  case  may  be,  and  must  be  on  the  basis  that  the  amount 
is  "  reasonably  necessary  for  the  purpose  for  which  such  issue 
of  stock  or  bonds  has  been  authorized."  Whenever  the  mayor  of 
a  city  or  selectmen  of  a  town,  or  twenty  customers,  complain  as  to 
the  price  or  quality  of  gas  or  electric  light  furnished,  the  Board 
of  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commissioners  must  notify  the  cor- 
poration and  order  a  public  hearing,  and  after  the  hearing  may 
order  such  reduction  of  price  or  improvement  in  quality  as  the 
facts  brought  out  may  warrant.  The  price  so  fixed  may  not  be 
increased,  except  that  any  corporation  may  apply  for  a  new 
hearing,  if  it  considers  itself  aggrieved. 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners 
and  the  Board  of  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commissioners  are 
charged  upon  the  various  railroad  and  g^s  and  electric-light  cor- 
porations, respectively,  in  proportion  to  their  gross  earnings. 
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All  corporations  in  Massachusetts,  of  whatever  kind,  are 
subject  to  state  taxation  upon  the  value  of  their  "  franchises," 
representing  the  right  to  do  business  —  an  express  assertion  of  the 
principle  that  the  carrying  on  of  an  industrial  enterprise  is  a 
social  privilege  rather  than  a  fundamental  or  natural  individual 
right.  The  value  of  the  franchise  is  determined  by  the  state  tax 
commissioner,  and  is  arrived  at  by  taking  the  total  market  value 
of  the  stock  of  the  corporation  at  the  time  of  the  assessment,  and 
making  certain  deductions  therefrom,  as  follows :  In  the  case  of 
a  telegraph  or  railroad  or  street-railway  company,  the  value  of  its 
real  estate  and  machinery  subject  to  local  taxation  within  the 
commonwealth  is  deducted ;  also  so  much  of  the  value  of  its  stock 
as  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  its  lines  lying  outside  the  state. 
In  the  case  of  telephone  companies,  the  value  of  the  real  estate  and 
plant  subject  to  local  taxation  within  the  state  is  deducted;  also 
the  value  of  all  stock  of  other  corporations  held  by  a  "  domestic  "  * 
telephone  company,  and  upon  which  a  tax  has  been  paid  in  Massa- 
chusetts or  any  other  state  for  the  preceding  year ;  and  so  much 
of  the  value  of  the  stock  of  a  "  foreign  "  ^  telephone  company  as 
is  proportional  to  the  number  of  telephones  it  owns  or  controls 
outside  the  state.  In  the  case  of  all  other  corporations,  manu- 
facturing, etc.,  the  value  of  real  estate  and  machinery  subject 
to  local  taxation  is  deducted.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
assessments  for  local  taxation  of  corporations  are  subject  to 
equalization  or  alteration  upon  proceedings  which  the  state  tax 
commissioner  has  power  to  compel. 

The  differences  between  the  total  market  value  of  the  stock 
and  the  various  deductions  specified  is  considered  to  represent  the 
value  of  the  franchise,  and  this  is  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  that 
ascertained  for  the  general  state  property  tax  in  any  given  year. 

That  a  system  of  public  espionage  and  control  so  thorough- 
going and  rigid  as  this  should  have  given  satisfactory  results,  on 
the  whole,  and  without  serious  abuses,  is  a  tribute  to  the  relatively 
high  standards  of  civic  life  and  general  political  conditions  main- 
tained—  not  without  exceptions,  to  be  sure  —  in  the  common- 

* "  Domestic  "  corporation,  organized  under  Massachusetts  laws  ;    "  foreign, 
under  laws  of  aonie  other  state. 
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wealth,  and  it  would  take  considerable  optimism  to  assume  that 
similar  regulations  would  work  equally  well  everywhere  —  or 
even  anywhere  —  else  in  the  Union.  The  city  of  Boston  is  the 
danger  spot,  and  source  of  constant  menace  to  the  just  exercise  of 
these  extraordinary  powers  over  corporate  property;  and  many 
times  there  has  been  occasion  to  realize  how  narrow  is  the  margin 
of  safe  control  in  the  hands  of  decent  elements,  which  prevents 
the  legislative  system  from  being  converted  into  a  weapon  of 
plimder  in  the  hands  of  professional  blackmailers  and  "  grafters." 

However,  if  Massachusetts  has  to  fight  at  every  step  for  the 
integrity  of  her  public-control  policies,  where  shall  be  found  the 
justification  for  other  and  less  favored  communities  rushing  away 
beyond  these  limits  to  the  extreme  experiment  of  public  owner- 
ship and  operation?  If  an  effective  system  of  regulation  cannot 
be  maintained  in  our  large  cities,  because  of  political  corruption, 
what  hope  is  there  for  the  success  of  absorption  outright,  placing 
public-service  facilities  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  selfsame  politi- 
cal influences? 

Public  control  retains  the  vital  spark  of  individual  enterprise 
and  the  incentive  of  private  reward,  which  have  kept  alive  the 
spirit  of  industrial  progress  and  brought  nearly  all  'the  material 
gains  of  civilization  into  being;  and  at  the  same  time  asserts  in 
practical  form  the  right  of  the  whole  community  to  hold  self- 
interest  within  just  bounds  and  guarantee  to  itself  such  benefits  as 
its  own  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  enterprises  entitles  it  to 
demand.  There  is  "  hard  Yankee  sense  "  in  such  a  program.  It 
does  not  violate  the  American  idea  of  individual  achievement.  It 
has  shown  itself  practicable  under  at  least  some  American  condi- 
tions. But  the  first  task  of  the  municipal  reformer  is  to  bring  the 
general  civic  conditions  themselves  to  some  permanent  and 
dependable  plane  of  honesty,  public  spirit,  and  cleanness.  If 
public  control  cannot  succeed  on  any  lower  level  than  this,  what 
would  happen  to  public  ownership? 

Hayes  Rob  bins. 

WlNCHESTEK.    MaSS. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  CANADIAN  MIGRATION 

At  not  infrequent  intervals  the  student  of  New  World  politics 
has  thrust  upon  his  notice  the  various  problems  arising  from  the 
dependency  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  may  be  the  announce- 
ment that  a  resolution  has  been  introduced  in  Congress^  to  the 
effect  that  the  President  be  requested  to  learn  and  advise  Congress 
upon  what  terms,  if  any,  honorable  to  both  nations  and  satis- 
factory to  the  mhabitants  of  the  territory  primarily  affected,  Great 
Britain  would  consent  to  cede  to  the  United  States  all  or  any  part 
of  the  territory  lying  nortli  of  and  adjoining  the  United  States; 
or  it  may  be  the  rumor  of  discontent  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
Alaskan  Boundary  Commission;^  or  it  may  be  the  perpetual 
question  of  retaliatory  tariff  legislation  that  keeps  to  the  front  the 
fact  that  Canada  is  not  likely  to  remain  in  her  present  colonial 
status  for  any  long  period.  Speculation  upon  the  outcome  natur- 
ally raises  some  questions  in  the  mind  of  every  British  American 
resident  in  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  from  that  standpoint  that 
I  propose  to  discuss  the  thought  which  has  been  suggested. 

The  sentiment  embodied  in  the  resolution  mentioned  is  not 
new  to  the  American  politician,  as  it  has  been  broached  more  than 
once  in  national  party  conventions,  and  was  embodied  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation;  nor  is  it  distasteful  to  the  average 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  For  purposes  of  discussion  at  least, 
let  us  therefore  assume  that,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned, 
Canada  may  enter  the  Union  any  time  she  pleases.  Let  us  see,  in 
the  first  place,  what  grounds  Americans  have  for  believing  that 
Canada  is  desirous  of  changing  her  allegiance;  second,  what 
Canadian  sentiment  is  in  regard  to  such  a  proposition;  and, 
third,  what  the  effect  of  such  a  change  would  be. 

So  far  as  the  first  inquiry  is  concerned,  it  takes  no  special 
acumen  to  see  that  the  average  man  bases  his  belief  on  the  fact 
that  Canadians  are  about  him  on  every  side.     He  may  know 

•  Febnsanr  »S>  »903.  *  October,  1903. 
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nothing  of  the  statistics,  but  he  has  a  fixed  feeling  that  their  name 
is  legion ;  for  a  Canadian  may  always  be  relied  on  to  disclose  his 
nationality  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  This  trait,  I  presume,  he 
has  inherited  from  his  British  ancestors.  Then,  the  presence  of 
the  many  Canadians  here,  together  with  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
United  States  has  the  best  government  on  earth,  even  if  poorly 
administered,  gives  rise  to  the  popular  belief  above  noted. 

Just  at  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  to  what  extent 
migration  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  has  existed  and  does 
exist.  This  movement  of  population  differs,  of  course,  from 
early  migrations  known  to  history.  The  people  have  not  sallied 
forth  to  try  to  dominate  a  foreign  land.  That  would  be  impos- 
sible. They  have  not  gone  in  a  mad  stampede  to  the  slogan  of 
gold,  as  in  the  rush  to  the  gold-fields  of  Australia  in  1850  and 
1 85 1,  of  California  in  1849,  and  of  the  Yukon  land  much  more 
recently.  Individuals  have  been  quietly  slipping  away,  for  rea- 
sons which  seem  satisfactory  to  them.  Some  steadfastly  refuse  to 
see  any  special  significance  in  this  movement,  and  regard  it  as  of 
no  more  import  than  the  movement  of  population  from  state  to 
state  in  the  union,  or  from  province  to  province  within  the 
Dominion.  Such  persons,  however,  fail  to  grasp  the  delicate 
situation  existing  between  the  two  countries. 

Before  attempting  to  account  for  the  causes,  however,  or  to 
discuss  the  possible  results  of  this  migration,  I  shall  try  to  present 
the  actual  facts,  as  they  reveal  themselves  to  the  investigator. 
Anyone  at  all  interested  in  Canadian  development  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  a  study  of  the  population  statistics  of  the  United 
States.  From  these  figures  it  is  my  intention  to  try  to  show  the 
number  of  Canadians  resident  in  the  United  States,  and  the  influ- 
ence, from  the  standpoint  of  numbers,  which  they  exert  in  the 
industrial  and  political  life,  and  thereby  seek  to  find  an  answer 
to  the  questions  propounded.  Of  the  countries  supplying  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States,  Canada*  stands  third*  in  point  of 
numbers;  Germany  and  Ireland  coming  first,  in  the  order  men- 
tioned.   The  foreigners  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  three 

*  In  figures  given  in  the  United  States  censxis  reports.  Newfoundland  is 
included. 

*  Shown  as  follows  by  the  Chicago  Tribunt,  December  11,  1904. 
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decades,  together  with  the  Canadian-born  population,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table: 

FOREIGNERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


x88o 

xSgo 

Z900 

Total  foreign  bom  population 

Canadian-born  population 

6,679.943 
717.157 

9,249,547 
980,938 

10.341,276 
1,181,768 

The  distribution  of  Canadians,  as  seen  below,  is  interesting: 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  CANADIAN-BORN  POPULATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,    I9OO 


State 


Alabama    

Alaska 

Arizona    

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado   

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia   

Hawaii 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana   

Indian  Territory.. . . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Misaouri 


English 

French 

617 

89 

1,501 

118 

1,116 

153 

932 

161 

27,408 

2,410 

8,837 

960 

7,871 

19,174 

257 

41 

809 

97 

1,114 

88 

679 

80 

339 

12 

2,528 

395 

41,466 

9,129 

4,986 

948 

332 

48 

14,168 

1,519 

7,053 

1,485 

1,072 

136 

781 

253 

36,169 

30,908 

M43 

87 

158.751 

134,416 

151,915 

32,483 

35,515 

12,063 

345 

75 

7.557 

1.059 

State 


Montana    , 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina  , 
North  Dakota  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .  . 
Rhode  Island.  . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.  . . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington    . . , 
West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin , 

Wyoming 

Total , 


English 


10,310 

8,010 

810 

14,547 

6,014 

680 

90,336 

444 

25,004 

19,864 

1,248 

6,634 

13,292 

7,744 

173 

5,906 

926 

2,549 

1,203 

10,616 

1,026 

18.385 

639 

23,860 

1,098 


786,581 


French 


3.516 

1.039 

222 

44,420 

1,118 

84 

27,199 

36 

3.162 

2,903 

179 

874 
1,468 

31,533 

31 

1,138 

119 

400 

128 

14.924 

104 

1,899 

72 

10,091 

150 


395.187 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  greatest 
number  of  Canadians  is  found  in  Massachusetts.  The  large 
manufacturing  interests  of  this  state  have  lured  them  across  the 
line.  Tliosc  who  are  there  are  almost  wholly  from  the  maritime 
provinces  and  Quebec.  Michigan  contains  the  next-greatest  num- 
ber, and  these  are  mostly  from  tlie  neighboring  province  of 
Ontario. 
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In  proportion  to  her  population,  Nova  Scotia  has  sent  more 
people  to  the  United  States  than  any  other  province  in  the 
Dominion.  They  go  literally  in  droves  for  a  portion  of  the  year, 
and  naturally  enough  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  on  account 
of  the  direct  communication  between  that  port  and  points  in  Nova 
Scotia.    To  the  ordinary  observer  it  seems  as  if  all  the  workers  in 
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Boston  must  have  come  from  the  Land  of  Evangeline.  An 
experience  of  my  own  serves  to  illustrate  this.  One  time,  in 
traveling  from  the  West,  I  was  put  by  a  Nova  Scotia  train- 
conductor  into  the  care  of  a  Nova  Scotia  cab-driver,  who  took 
me  to  a  hotel  where  I  was  met  by  a  Nova  Scotia  clerk  and 
served  by  i  Nova  Scotia  maid.  Later  the  Nova  Scotia  proprietor 
put  me  in  a  car,  where  a  Nova  Scotia  conductor  took  my  fare  and 
directed  me  to  the  dock,  where  all  were  Nova  Scotians,  and  thence 
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to  a  ship  officered  and  manned  by  Nova  Scotians.  A  Nova 
Scotian  always  feels  at  home  when  he  reaches  Boston.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  do  find  Canadian  workers,  both  men  and 
women,  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  forming  a  considerable 
proportion  of  tlie  population  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  We 
hear  so  much  about  the  influx  of  French  Canadians  into  the  New 
England  states  that  we  are  tempted  to  put  aside  the  whole  matter 
with  the  comfortable  feeling  that  they  form  the  bulk  of  the  emi- 
grants, and  calmly  ignore  the  stubborn  fact  that  Canada  is  being 
drained  of  good  English  blood  as  well.  Reference  to  the  table 
just  given  will  serve  to  clarify  our  ideas  on  this  point. 

Canadians  have  rushed  into  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries  to  a  considerable  extent.  Statistics  do  not  begin  to 
show  the  actual  numbers;  for  many  come  and  go,  and  find  tem- 
porary employment.  The  United  States  commissioner  general 
of  immigration  says :  "  Urgent  protests  from  our  trades  unions, 
labor  societies,  and  individual  working^en  against  the  employ- 
ment of  these  transitory  aliens  have  been  sent  to  the  Bureau  and 
to  Congress,  and  much  irritation  has  been  engendered  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada."*  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the 
Canadian  transient  workers  are  not  a  very  welcome  class  in  the 
United  States  r—  a  fact  which  should  not  cause  wonder.  A  people 
whose  chief  interests  are  not  in  the  land  where  they  are  earning  a 
living  is  certainly  not  a  very  valuable  element  in  the  population 
of  any  country.  The  Americans  quite  justly  resent  the  advent  of 
such  a  class. 

In  connection  with  this  discussion,  it  is  well  to  observe  the 
population  of  Canada  for  the  decades  since  confederation: 

1871 3.635.024 

1881  4,324,810 

1891  4,833,239 

1901  5,371.051 

Thus  since  1867  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  migration  to  the  United  States  in 
the  same  period.  The  Canadian-bom,  as  given  in  the  census 
reports,  do  not  by  any  means  reveal  the  actual  number  of  Cana- 

*  Awtmal  Report,  1897,  p.  7.     Later  reports  voice  the  same  sentiment. 
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dians  in  this  country.  It  is  a  conservative  estimate  to  suppose 
that  at  least  one-third  of  the  Canadians  living  in  the  United 
States  represent  families,  and,  taking  five  ^  as  the  average  family, 
the  result  would  be  about  three  millions  of  people  properly  belong- 
ing to  Canada,  but  living  in  the  United  States ;  that  is,  more  than 
half  the  entire  population  of  Canada  at  the  present  time.  In  the 
light  of  the  foregoing,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  admit  the  force  of  the 
American  contention  that,  judging  by  actions,  the  Canadians  like 
tliis  country  with  its  opportunities  and  institutions  better  than 
their  own? 

It  may  be  urged,  as  an  offset  to  this,  that  Canadians  are  retum- 
ingi  and  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  migrating  to 
Canada.  Accessible  figures  show  that  there  is  a  movement  in  this 
direction,  even  to  the  eastern  provinces.  As  far  back  as  1898, 
New  Brunswick  reports^  2,770  new  settlers,  and  of  these  2,486 
were  returned  Canadians  and  156  United  States  mimigrants. 
But  the  "  returned  Canadians  "  were  not  necessarily  all  from  the 
United  States.  Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment to  induce  settlers  from  the  republic  on  the  south  to  enter  the 
country,  and  with  considerable  success ;  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  loss  in  numbers  will  be  made  good.  There  are 
in  Canada  127,899*  natives  of  the  United  States,  87,049  of  whom 
are  naturalized  citizens,  while  the  remaining  40,850  are  aliens. 
These  people  are  largely  of  the  farming  class  —  people  who  are 
ready  and  willing  to  take  up  the  new  lands  of  the  West.  This 
taking  up  of  new  lands  is  not  an  attractive  prospect  for  the  aver- 
age ambitious  young  person  from  the  eastern  provinces,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  agricultural  interests  of  his  country  will 
ever  appeal  to  him ;  and  so  he  turns  to  the  southern  republic,  with 
its  limitless  opportunities. 

Although,  as  mentioned,  there  is  much  complaint  in  the 
United  States  about  the  class  of  workers  who  return  to  Canada 
for  a  portion  of  each  year  to  enjoy  the  money  they  have  earned, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  number  remain  as  citizens  in  the  coun- 

*  5.2  is  the  average  Canadian  family  at  home. 
''Blue  Book,  Department  of  the  Interior,   1898. 
'Census  of  Canada,  1901,  Vol.  I,  p.  449. 
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try  of  their  adoption,  and  thus  become  something  of  a  political 
force  in  a  country  which,  though  foreign,  has  yet  many  interests 
in  common  with  their  native  land.  In  all,  135,899  Canadians  are 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  72,534  of  whom  are 
English  and  63,365  French.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  total  number  living  in  this  country. 

"  Why  do  the  Canadians  migrate  from  their  own  prosperous 
land?'' one  asks.  The  answer  seems  simple.  The  primary  cause 
is  economic :  they  go  in  search  of  higher  wages.  "  Do  they  find 
that  which  they  seek?"  Yes,  in  most  cases.  "But  the  living- 
expenses  are  higher,"  one  urges.  True,  they  are  higher,  but  not 
enough  so  to  render  impossible  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  States. 
Canadian  workers  do  not  tend  to  lower  wages,  as  do  some  other 
foreigners,  because  their  standard  of  living  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  their  American  neighbors.  But  is  this  all?  Is  there, 
after  all,  an  unacknowledged  feeling  that  to  remain  a  "  colonial " 
is  not  to  g^ow  to  the  full  stature  of  political  manhood?  This  must 
remain  a  matter  of  pure  speculation,  but  the  suggestion  is  replete 
with  interest.  Is  it  that  the  nation  which  stands  more  than  any 
other  for  free  thought  and  free  institutions  is  slowly  and  silently, 
with  the  magnetism  of  her  principles  of  freedom,  trying  to  bring 
about  the  union  for  which  provision  was  made  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  ? 

The  results  of  this  migration  were  particularly  interesting  a 
few  years  ago,  when  imperial  sentiment  was  at  its  height;  they 
were  interesting  when  a  wave  of  wrath  at  the  mother-country  was 
passing  over  the  great  colony;  and  they  are  equally  interesting 
now  in  the  hour  of  Liberal  triumph. 

In  seeking  Canadian  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  absorption 
by  the  United  States,  one  must  recall  at  the  outset  the  reply  given 
by  Sir  John  Bourinot  to  a  learned  American  professor  who  asked 
for  all  the  speeches  and  reports  on  the  subject  of  annexation  made 
in  the  Dominion  Parliament.  His  answer,  given  in  an  article  in 
the  Forum  several  years  ago,  was :  "  There  are  none ;  annexation 
never  has  been  a  question  in  Canadian  politics."  The  learned 
publicist  was  right.  Yet,  while  not  entering  into  Dominion  poli- 
tics, it  was  a  question  in  at  least  one  provincial  election  some 
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years  ago ;  ®  and  there  has  been  more  or  less  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject in  several  of  the  provinces  at  different  times.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  annexation  idea  does  not  seem  to  thrive  and  become  a 
live  issue. 

In  many  cases  there  is  actual  animosity  toward  the  Americans, 
who  are  regarded  as  legitimate  objects  for  plunder  during  the 
tourist  season.  Their  money  is  accepted,  and  their  ingenious 
inventions  are  received,  but  their  political  patronage  never.  From 
a  close  and  intimate  knowledge  of  various  parts  of  the  Dominion, 
I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  slightest  exaggeration.  I  have  been 
much  interested  at  different  times  in  drawing  out  .school  children 
and  grown  people  on  this  question,  and  in  almost  every  case  the 
bare  suggestion  of  political  union  with  the  United  States  called 
forth  a  volley  of  disapproval.  Sometimes  the  feeling  was  backed 
by  deep  conviction,  but  usually  by  tradition  and  unreasoning 
prejudice.  But  be  this  as  it  may;  the  feeling  of  hostility  to 
annexation  does  exist  to  a  very  marked  degree  among  the  Cana- 
dian people.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this,  they  are  going  by  thousands 
to  the  States;  they  are  doing  individually  what  they  regard  as 
most  revolting  if  done  collectively.  The  consistency  of  their  posi- 
tion may  be  challenged;  but  I  suppose  people  rarely  act  con- 
sistently when  their  personal  interests  are  at  stake.  When 
questioned  in  regard  to  this  attitude,  the  response  is  usually  to  the 
effect  that  Canada  is  a  country  of  magnificent  resources  and  cap- 
able of  great  development,  and  eventually  will  be  able  to  take  her 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  either  as  an  important  part 
of  a  great  empire,  or  —  remote  possibility  —  as  an  independent 
country;  but  in  the  meantime  the  best  interests  of  individual 
Canadians  are  frequently  served  by  accepting  the  opportunities 
offered  by  a  nation  near  at  hand.  People  sometimes  say  to  a  pros- 
perous man :  "  We  will  associate  with  you  and  accept  your 
hospitality,  and  we  will  do  business  with  you ;  but  we  do  not  wish 
you  to  marry  into  our  family."    The  position  is  about  the  same. 

What  is  the  foundation  of  this  feeling  of  opposition  to  annexa- 
tion? It  lies  solely  in  sentiment  —  a  sentiment  strenuously 
encouraged  by  the  few,  possibly  for  self-aggrandizement.     It 

•Nova  Scotia,  1886. 
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seems  a  grand  thing  to  vow  loyalty  to  the  country  of  our  fore- 
bears, to  swear  fealty  to  a  myth  of  a  monarch  across  the  sea. 
This  is  something  that  in  emotional  moments  makes  all  our 
bosoms  swell.  We  love  it;  we  claim  this  shadowy  semblance  of 
authority  far  away.  Our  fathers  fought  at  Bannockbum  and 
Culloden,  at  Waterloo  and  Blenheim ;  and  now  we  live  united  to 
our  glorious  past.  The  tie  appeals  to  all.  Our  British  blood  runs 
fast  and  warm  while  we  throw  metaphorical  flowers  at  the  feet 
of  our  beloved  mother-land.  But  let  that  mother-country  raise 
her  voice  in  unwelcome  command,  and  we  should  see  the  erst- 
while loyal  child  snarling  out  the  venom  of  rebellion,  as  surely  as 
freedom  is  in  the  blood  of  New  World  peoples.  There  are  many 
English-bom  living  in  the  Dominion,  especially  in  the  larger  cities, 
where  through  wealth  or  social  position  they  tend  to  dominate 
colonial  sentiment.  They  scoff  at  the  United  States ;  they  make 
ponderous  jokes  at  her  expense ;  and  they  even  curse  the  country 
that  is  the  mainstay  of  Canadians  when  she  dares  to  criticise  Brit- 
ish policy.  This  was  very  apparent  when  the  South  African  war 
was  in  progress,  and  the  modest  colonial  who  ventured  to  join  the 
Americans  in  protest  was  treated  with  calumny  and  scorn.  The 
"  sentiment-breeders  "  were  bitter  those  days.  It  is  a  fixed  con- 
viction, on  the  part  of  many  who  are  thinking  seriously  in  regard 
to  the  future  of  Canada,  that  the  really  earnest,  native-bom 
Canadian  is  beginning  to  feel  that  some  kind  of  a  cliange  is 
needed,  and,  in  spite  of  his  avowed  objections  to  the  southern 
republic,  he  cannot  help  comparing  conditions  there  and  at  home. 
The  thinkers  see  that  individual  prosperity  follows  in  the  wake 
of  American  institutions  and  American  enterprise..  Sentiment  at 
best  is  evanescent,  and  when  faced  with  fierce  facts  is  apt  to  shrivel 
into  discontent. 

Now  as  to  the  third  query,  viz. :  What  would  be  the  probable 
eflfect  of  union  ?  What  do  we  see  that  would  indicate  the  need  of 
change?  Two  countries,  practically  equal  in  area  and  age ; ***  the 
one  rich,  prosperous,  and  peopled  by  many  millions;  the  other 
poor,  of  indifferent  prosperity,  and  sparsely  settled;  the  one  the 
world's  industrial  center;  the  other  the  seat  of  infant  efforts.-in 

**Thi*  has  reference  to  fint  colonization. 
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industry ;  the  one  strong,  hopeful,  independent ;  the  other  weak, 
fearful  of  the  future,  fettered.  This  is  not  a  pleasing  picture  for 
those  who  shout  imperialism  loud.  Imperialism  as  a  sentiment  is 
grand ;  as  a  practical  solution  of  pressing  political  and  economic 
problems  it  is  valueless,  Utopian,  a  dream  of  poets ;  not  a  practical 
program  for  practical  people.  What  the  farmers  of  the  maritime 
provinces  need  is  a  near-by  market  for  their  butter  and  egg^,  fish, 
fruit,  and  vegetables ;  not  a  man  to  represent  them  in  the  British 
Parliament  in  the  far-away  future.  Boston  is  the  natural  market ; 
but  the  tariff  eats  the  profits.  The  only  reasonable  receiving- 
station  for  the  produce  of  these  provinces  is  Boston.  There  are  no 
Canadian  cities  of  any  size  near  by.  Montreal  and  Toronto,  besides 
being  too  far  away,  are  amply  supplied  from  surrounding  agri- 
cultural communities.  Everyone  admits  the  need  of  better  trade 
relations  between  the  two  countries;  and  it  likewise  should  be 
patent  to  all  that  the  only  satisfactory  trade  relations  which  will 
ever  exist  will  come  through  political  union.  The  provinces  west 
of  the  Rockies  and  east  of  the  Laurentians  are  certainly  bound  by 
ties  of  nature  and  necessity  to  the  United  States,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  intervening  territory.  Infant  and  invalid  industries 
would  grow  and  strengthen  when  nurtured  by  American  capital 
and  enterprise.  Galicians  and  Doukhobors  and  the  fostering  care 
of  a  nation  across  the  sea  will  never  make  a  great  country  of 
Canada ;  but  a  grand  future  awaits  the  people  if  they  will  but  cast 
in  their  lot  with  their  cousins  who  have  made  such  a  success  of 
self-government.  Canada  for  the  Canadians  is  a  myth;  Canada 
for  the  British  is  dwarfing;  while  America  for  the  Americans  — 
a  continental  state  —  is  the  hope  of  the  future.  Then  speed  the 
day  when  Old  World  rule  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  North 
American  continent,  and  we  may  all  —  Canadians  at  home, 
Canadians  in  the  United  States,  and  American  citizens  —  be  one 
family ;  one  in  policy  and  government,  as  we  are  now  one  in  ideals 
and  interests. 

Annie  Marion  MacLean. 

Chicago. 
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Adolescence:  Its  Psychology  and  its  Relations  to  Physiology, 
Anthropology,  Sociology,  Sex,  Crime,  Religion,  and  Educa- 
tion. By  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of 
Clark  University  and  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Peda- 
gogy. New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1904.  Vol.  I,  pp. 
XX +  589;  Vol.  II,  pp.  784. 

It  is  easy  to  criticise,  hard  to  evaluate,  a  book  of  this  kind. 
At  times  it  seems  to  the  reviewer,  as  he  faithfully  plods  through  its 
fourteen  hundred  pages,  that  the  author  could  not  have  hit  upon  a 
more  effiective  way  of  shelving  the  whole  subject  of  adolescence  than 
by  writing  these  two  volumes.  The  book  was  not  intended  to  be 
read  at  one  sitting.  Indeed,  there  is  evidence  that  the  author  did  not 
expect  any  single  person  ever  to  read  it  through.  With  great  enthu- 
siasm for  the  subject  and  control  of  one's  temper,  it  may  be  accom- 
plished, and  with  profit.  But  it  is  a  compendium  rather  than  a 
treatise,  insuflFerable  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  and  will  be  dis- 
appointing to  many  on  that  account  The  book  is  too  large  from 
nearly  every  point  of  view,  and  probably  few  in  this  busy  age  will 
have  the  patience  to  cull  out  the  really  valuable  part  of  it  from  the 
interesting  and  instructive,  but  nevertheless  bewildering,  mass  of 
material  which  all  but  engulfs  it.  There  is  much  literal,  and  still 
more  virtual,  repetition  throughout  the  book,  partly  unavoidable  in  a 
compilation  of  this  sort,  but  some  of  it  inexcusable  in  a  work  which 
professes  to  be  the  achievement  of  a  lifetime. 

It  was  certainly  a  great  and  noble  ambition  here  laboriously 
achieved  —  that  of  bringing  together  all  the  best  that  has  been  said 
and  written  on  this  important  subject  from  the  diverse  fields  of 
biology,  psychology,  anthropology,  archaeology,  custom,  myth,  folk- 
lore, and  literature.  In  view  of  the  worthy  aim,  the  patient  search  of 
every  human  document  for  the  facts,  and  the  sympathetic  interpreta- 
tion of  their  significance  for  education,  we  may  pass  over  a  certain 
ostentation  of  erudition  and  a  license  in  the  use  of  words  which  is 
sometimes  astonishing.  Doubtless  this  is  only  a  phase  of  the  nov^ty 
which  the  author  claims  for  his  mode  of  treatment,  as  an  "organic 
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thinker."  Much  time  and  annoyance  would  have  been  saved  the 
reader  if  the  digests  of  literature  which  are  interwoven  into  the  text 
had  been  printed  in  different  type  or  in  some  way  differentiated  from 
the  body  of  the  discussion.  It  is  extremely  wearisome  to  have  to 
wade  througfh  a  great  mass  of  commentaried  bibliography  in  order 
to  get  the  author's  own  views.  There  is  much  in  the  book  besides 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  adolescence.  This  subject  is  rather  a 
center  about  which  is  clustered  a  great  variety  of  topics  sometimes 
only  remotely  connected  with  the  subject.  But  if,  as  the  author 
himself  says,  the  study  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  of  a  frog's  leg 
in  his  youth  opened  up  all  the  problems  of  the  universe,  this  surely 
may  be  true  also  of  a  subject  of  the  importance  of  adolescence.  But 
the  reasons  for  introducing  much,  in  itself  of  interest,  but  only 
indirectly  connected  with  adolescence,  are  apt  to  be  far  from  clear 
to  the  average  reader,  for  whom,  as  the  author  says,  the  book  is 
intended  as  much  as  for  the  educational  expert.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  tone  of  the  book  will  appear  to  many  as  distinctly  morbid. 
But  this  may  very  possibly  be  the  fault  of  the  prudishness  of  the 
reader  rather  than  any  misleading  bias  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
And  whether  morbid  or  not,  the  book  as  a  whole  is  certainly  dis- 
tinctly optimistic. 

The  reviewer  has  followed  the  suggestion  in  the  preface  and 
begun  his  study  of  the  book  with  chap.  10,  because  this  chapter,  the 
author  says,  contains  a  rough  indication  of  the  psychological  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  entire  work  is  based.  The  psychology,  which 
should  logically  have  been  published  first,  is  promised  for  the  near 
future. 

The  newness  and  startling  character  of  the  matter  and  method 
of  Dr.  Hall's  work  are  not  as  great  as  he  thinks.  Nor  is  the  "  dis- 
honorable captivity  to  epistemology "  of  current  psychology,  of 
which  he  complains,  as  prevalent  as  he  supposes.  And  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  anyone,  if  the  author  had  not  himself  suggested  it, 
would  have  thought  of  comparing  his  work  in  psychology  with  that 
of  Darwin  in  biology.  The  work  of  the  two  men  is  alike  in  respect 
of  the  vast  accumulation  of  data,  but  there  the  resemblance  ceases. 
Certainly  there  is  no  great  psychological  generalization  hit  off  in  this 
work  comparable  to  that  which  made  Darwin's  writings  famous. 
To  be  sure,  we  should  not  have  missed  it  if  the  author  himself  had 
not  so  explicitly  called  our  attention  to  the  matter  on  the  first  page 
of  his  preface. 
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The  author  speaks  of  those  whom  he  calls  "  organic  thinkers  "  as 
heralding  a  new  view  of  the  relation  of  the  mental  life  to  the 
organism.  These  "  new  conceptions  of  soul-life  "  which  underlie  his 
interpretation  of  adolescence  on  the  psychological  side  he  describes 
as  '*  a  new  and  higher  monism,"  an  "  evolutionism  more  evolved." 
He  protests  against  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  genetic  problem, 
which  he  finds  among  his  contemporaries  in  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology, regards  the  whole  movement  of  metaphysical  thought  from 
Descartes  to  Hegel  "as  a  philosophic  intermezzo,"  a  "tedious 
detour,"  and  himself  seeks  "  a  pure  culture  of  naturalism  and  induc- 
tion." "  Its  cardinal  principle  is  nemo  psycJwlogus  nisi  biologus, 
so  inseparable  are  life  and  mind." 

He  spurns  the  current  psychophysical  parallelism  and,  turning 
to  the  physical  side  asks :  "  What  can  brute  matter  tell  us  of  its 
lofty  partner,  mind  ?  "  In  reply  we  find  that  "  nature  and  mind  have 
the  same  root,"  that  "  mind  is  invisible  nature."  "  The  idea  of  soul 
we  hold  to  is  in  its  lower  stages  indistinguishable  from  that  of  life." 

The  first  chapter  of  a  scientific  psychology,  then,  is  metabolic  and  nutri- 
tive, and  the  first  function  of  the  soul  is  ...  .  food-getting,  assimilation,  and 
dissimilation.    Whether  it  be  conceived  as  spiritual  or  as  subtly  natural,  it  is 

related    to    soft   protoplasmic    parts We    can    truly    know    soul    only 

through  body [The]  psyche  is  a  quantum  and  direction  of  vital  energy. 

....  The  nervous  system,  which  is  the  master  tissue  of  the  body,  may  be 
the  seal  of  the  highest  complexity,  where  matter  is  most  clearly  transubstan- 
tiated into  soul. 

The  true  beginning  for  a  psychology  essentially  genetic  is  hunger,  the  first 
sentient  expression  of  the  will  to  live,  which  with  love,  its  other  fundamental 
quality,  rules  the  world  of  life.  The  more  we  know  of  the  body,  the  more 
clearly  we  see  that  not  only  g^rowth,  but  every  function,  has  a  trophic  back- 
ground; that  through  all  the  complex  chemical  bookkeeping  of  income  and 
expenditure,  every  organ  is  in  a  sense  a  digestive  organ  ....  that  man  is, 

physically  considered,  what  he  eats  and  what  he  does  with  it Food  is 

the  first  object  of  desire,  and  all  fins,  legs,  wings,  and  tails  were  developed 
either  to  get   food  or  to  escape  finding  a  grave  in   some  other  creature's 

stomach To  get  food  ....  is  the  chief  end  of  the  world-wide  struggle 

for  survival,  where  the  law,  "  Eat  or  be  eaten,"  is  imperative. 

In  keeping  with  this  geneticism,  we  find  the  author  laying  great 
stress  upon  the  recapitulation  theory  of  individual  development, 
holding  that  "the  child  and  the  race  are  each  keys  to  the  other." 
Many  will  think  that  he  accepts  this  theory  in  too  literal  a  sense.  He 
18  inclined  to  lay  much  more  emphasis  upon  the  vestigial  character  of 
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the  child's  impulses  than  upon  their  anticipatory  aspect,  here  diflFer- 
injy  from  the  theory  of  Groos  that  the  play-activities  of  the  young 
are  a  rehearsal  of  the  more  serious  activities  of  later  adult  life.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  importance  of  the  growth-rhythms  in  child- 
development  nor  the  paramount  importance  of  adolescence  among 
these  —  which  two  themes  may  be  said  to  be  the  keynotes  of  this 
book.  In  what  follows  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  positive  state- 
ment of  the  nature  and  meaning  of  adolescence  as  elaborated  in  these 
two  volumes,  without  adhering  strictly  to  the  chapter  headings,  and 
as  far  as  possible  eliminating  side  issues.  ' 

Adolescence  is  a  sort  of  deferred  infancy,  the  infancy  of  man's 
higher  nature,  of  the  human  as  distinct  from  the  brute.  The  child 
is  not  completely  born  until  he  has  passed  through  this  larval  stage 
and  metamorphosis  of  puberty.  Or  it  may  be  called  a  physiological 
second  birth :  it  is  no  accident  that  at  this  time  usually  occurs  what 
religionists  call  the  regeneration  of  the  soul  or  being  born  ag^in. 

Important  growth-changes  characterize  this  period :  increase  in 
height  and  weight,  of  parts  and  organs,  of  motor  power  and  func- 
tion—  these  underlying  and  making  possible  still  more  striking  and 
important  psychic  and  social  transformations.  Perhaps  the  most 
obvious  fact  is  that  adolescent  growth  is  not  uniform,  but  rhythmic- 
ally distributed  and  often  spasmodic.  "An  infant  who  grew 
equally  in  all  directions  would  be  a  monster,  so  the  pubescent  who 
developed  all  the  faculties  which  are  normally  given  at  this  age 
without  due  subordination  and  unity  would  be  at  once  many  kinds  of 
both  criminal  and  lunatic."  Variations  often  thought  pathological 
are  normal  at  this  age. 

Again,  it  must  be  noted  that  "the  parts  do  not  grow  in  equal 
ratio.  If  they  did  so,  the  infant  would  become  a  monster  adult  with 
an  enormous  head,  with  legs  and  arms  too  short,  the  body,  especially 
the  belly,  too  thick,  the  trunk  too  long."  This  is  seen  most  clearly 
in  a  comparison  of  the  growth  of  the  bones  and  muscles.  "  During 
pubescent  growth  the  muscles  increase  in  both  length  and  thickness 
in  both  sexes,  especially  in  boys,  and  their  points  of  attachment  to 
the  bones  become  more  pronounced."  The  inequality  of  their 
growth  is  the  frequent  cause  of  growing-pains. 

There  are  profound  changes  in  the  circulation  due  to  growth  of 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  The  lungs  also  increase  in  capacity  by 
reason  of  the  enlargement  of  the  thoracic  space.  There  are  certain 
changes  in  the  growth  of  the  skin  and  internal  tract.    "At  adoles- 
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cence  the  absorptive  surfaces  of  the  canal  increase  less  than  the 
body  surface,  and,  if  so,  this  suggests  increased  animal  food  in  the 
past,  at  tlie  phyletic  correlate  of  this  age."  The  spleen  and  pan- 
creas grow  rapidly  at  adolescence.  The  thymus  and  thyroid  glands, 
on  the  other  hand,  rapidly  decline  in  size,  and  can  safely  be  extir- 
pated after,  but  not  before,  pubescence. 

The  growth  of  the  brain  at  this  age  consists  chiefly  in  an 
increase  in  functional  complexity.  At  puberty  changes  in  mass  pass 
over  into  involution  of  texture  and  increase  in  complexity  of  nerve- 
connections  and  ultimate  ramifications. 

(The  author  quotes,  apparently  with  approval,  Aristotle's  dictum 
that  the  training  of  the  reason  should  properly  begin  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  adds  the  modem  argument  that  the  histology  of  the 
brain  reveals  the  fact  that  what  Flechsig  has  called  the  higher  or 
association  areas  of  the  cortex  undergo  a  marked  acceleration  in 
their  growth  at  this  period.  But  it  would  not  necessarily  seem  to 
follow  from  this  that  "  thought  is  more  independent  of  muscular 
activity  or  motor  innervation  than  we  had  considered  it  to  be."  All 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  even  a  greater  emphasis  than  in  the  past 
has  been  placed  upon  the  importance  of  the  efferent  or  motor  factor 
in  thinking  processes.  Instead  of  these  facts  of  the  direct  connection 
between  the  growth  of  reason  and  the  development  of  these  associa- 
tion areas  militating  against  the  doctrine  that  we  attend  and  think 
with  our  muscles,  it  rather  supports  that  doctrine,  disclosing  as  it 
does  the  inner  equating  mechanism  by  which  are  set  up  those  mutual 
inhibitions  by  which  incipient  muscular  movements  are  directed  to 
finer  issues  —  to  those  finer  issues  which,  in  contrast  with  grosser 
overt  acts,  we  call  the  activities  of  thought  or  reason.) 

"  The  age  of  sexual  maturity  is  marked  by  an  outburst  of  muscu- 
lar growth,  and  also  by  great  changes  in  its  direction  and  distribu- 
tion," suggesting  a  close  relation  between  sexual  and  motor  vigor. 
There  is  a  distinct  pubertal  acceleration  in  strength  of  muscles. 
Boys  almost  double  their  strength  between  eleven  and  fourteen.  But 
this  growth  of  muscle-power  is  not  steady  and  constant ;  on  the  ccm- 
trary,  there  are  periods  of  augmentation  and  diminution.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  unequal  development  of  the  motor  functions, 

this  ti  the  age  of  wasteful  ways,  awkwardness,  mannerisms,  tensions  that  are 
a  constant  leakage  of  vital  energy  ....  motor  co-ordinations  that  will  need 

laborious  decomposition  later As  from  the  years  of  four  to  eight  there 

is  great  danger  that  overemphasis  of  the  activities  of  the  accessory  muscles 
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will  sow  the  seeds  of  chorea,  or  aggravate  predispositions  to  it,  now  again 
conies  a  greatly  increased  danger,  hardly  existing  from  eight  to  twelve,  that 
overprecision,  especially   if   fundamental   activities   are  neglected,  will   bring 

nervous  strain  and  stunting  precocity Periods  of  increase  in  strength 

alternate  with  those  of  control,  and  perhaps  at  certain  stages  have  an  almost 
inverse  ratio.  This  is  of  the  greatest  significance  for  motor  education,  sug- 
gesting that  for  a  few  years  the  stress  should  incline  to  the  larger  sthenic  or 
coarser  strength-forms  of  development,  and  that  precision  should  have  less 
relative  emphasis.  Motor  activities  involving  accuracy,  which  may  be 
accentuated  during  years  that  precede  puberty,  should  now  yield  somewhat  to 
those  involving  fundamental  rather  than  accessory  development. 

(Physiologists  distinguish  between  fundamental  and  accessory 
muscles.  The  former  are  the  great  trunk  and  limb  muscles,  those 
muscles  which  make  possible  "  movements  of  the  trunk  and  large 
joints,  neck,  back,  hips,  shoulders,  knees,  and  elbows."  The  latter, 
or  accessory,  muscles  are  "  those  of  the  hand,  tongue,  face,  and 
articulatory  organs."  These  are  smaller  and  more  numerous,  and 
their  functions  "  develop  later  in  life  and  represent  a  higher  stand- 
point of  evolution."  The  author  significantly  connects  the  function 
of  these  accessory  muscles  with  the  essential  nature  of  consciousness. 
Here  we  see  the  "organic  thinker"  at  his  best.  But  even  here  his 
thinking  is  not  organic  enough.  He  says  that  these  smaller  muscles 
"are  chiefly  associated  with  psychic  activity,  which  plays  upon  them 
by  incessantly  changing  their  tensions,  if  not  causing  actual  move- 
ment." But  this  is  only  a  half-hearted  recognition  of  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  the  function  of  these  finer  muscles.  Ribot  and  Maudsley 
were  much  nearer  the  truth  when  they  said  that  attention  and 
thought  is  control  of  the  muscles.  Mind  does  not  "play  upon" 
these  muscles.  Consciousness  just  consists  of  the  tensions  and 
mutual  inhibitions  of  muscles,  and  especially  of  these  smaller  acces- 
sory muscles,  because  these  are  concerned  in  the  finer  adjustments 
of  manual  dexterity  and  laryngeal  articulation  so  characteristic  of 
intelligence  in  its  higher  stages.  Dr.  Hall  says  that  "these  smaller 
muscles  might  almost  be  called  the  organs  of  thought."  We  would 
amend  this  by  confidently  asserting  that  they  are  the  organs  of 
thought,  and  alter  his  statement  to  read :  "  Not  even  the  brain  itself 
is  more  clearly  and  immediately  an  organ  of  thought  than  are  these 
muscles  and  their  activity."  Indeed,  the  author's  own  conception  of 
the  nature  of  consciousness  supports  this  view,  when  he  says  that 
"the  purest  thought,  if  true,  is  only  action  repressed  to  be  ripened 
to  more  practical  form,"  or  when  he  says,  "  sanity  is  preserved  by  an 
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equilibrium  or  balance  between  many  lunacies,"  or  that  "  conscious- 
ness itself  is  largely,  and  perhaps  wholly,  corrective  in  its  very 
raison  d'etre"  —  "it  may  be  a  wart  raised  by  the  sting  of  sin,  a 
product  of  alienation  or  a  remedial  process,"  The  idea  that  thought 
life  is  the  product  of  the  mutual  checkings  and  balancings  of  impul- 
sive tendencies,  any  one  of  which,  if  allowed  full  sway,  would  result 
in  abnormal  development,  is  not  so  new  a  view  as  Dr.  Hall  seems  to 
think  it,  since  it  has  been  the  essential  doctrine  of  functional  psycholo- 
gists for  at  least  a  score  of  years.) 

Important  changes  take  place  also  in  the  various  sense-organs 
and  in  the  voice,  which  at  this  time,  due  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
glottis,  changes  from  the  treble  of  childhood  and  becomes  more  rich 
and  powerful.  Puberty  is  also  the  "  golden  period  of  nascency  for 
rhythm,"  and  for  this  reason  the  dance  ought  to  be  a  peculiarly  suit- 
able form  of  exercise  for  adolescents.  But  these  are  not  the  monoto- 
nous rhythms  of  the  already  matured  individual.  The  adolescent's 
methods  of  working  are  more  desultory.  He  has  to  learn  the  regu- 
larity of  habits  of  the  civilized  adult,  and  the  attempt  to  teach  him 
these  habits  is  "  like  trying  to  train  a  cat  to  work  when  harnessed  to 
a  dog-cart." 

Adolescence  is  often  marked  by  a  reduced  ability  to  resist  fatigue. 
It  is  characterized  by  spurty  rather  than  sustained  effort,  concentra- 
tive  and  intense  activity  for  a  brief  time  rather  than  by  endurance 
under  long-sustained  endeavor.  On  this  account  there  should  be  a 
reduction  of  certain  kinds  of  work  in  school  during  adolescence.  An 
adolescent  pupil  should  not  be  allowed  in  school  without  nine  hours 
of  sleep  and  a  good  appetite.  "  Of  all  work-schools,  a  good  farm  is 
probably  the  very  best  for  motor  development.  This  is  due  to  its 
great  variety  of  occupations,  healthful  conditions,  and  the  incalcu- 
lable phyletic  reinforcement  from  immemorial  times." 

Yet  this  is  likewise  the  creative  period  of  life.  Here  we  have  the 
germs  of  genius.  It  is  the  "age  when  all  become  geniuses  for  a 
season."  Indeed,  genius  might  be  regarded  as  the  apotheosis  of 
adolescence.  "  Now  impressions  sink  deepest.  The  greatest  artists 
are  usually  those  who  paint  later,  when  the  expressive  powers  are 
developed,  what  they  have  felt  deepest  and  known  best  at  this  age." 

(Omtrary  to  the  opinion  of  various  other  writers,  the  author 
says  that  "adolescence  is  the  golden  period  for  acquiring  the  skill 
thai  comes  by  practice."  Yet  his  own  pages  have  shown  with  the 
greatest  fulness  that  this  is  the  period,  rather,  when  the  great 
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advances  are  made  by  insight  rather  than  by  drill,  by  perception  of 
new  relations  rather  than  by  repetition  of  familiar  co-ordinations. 
This  statement,  therefore,  must  mean  that  with  the  rapid  increment 
of  muscular  power  and  function  during  adolescence  this  acquirement 
of  skill  by  practice  is  absolutely  increased,  while  still  it  is  true  that 
relatively  it  plays  a  smaller  part  than  in  the  precedmg  period.) 

We  must  pass  over  the  interesting  discussion  of  the  diseases  of 
adolescence,  and  of  juvenile  faults,  immoralities,  and  crimes.  The 
same  general  principle  of  explanation  holds  for  both :  that  adoles- 
cence vibrates  physiologically  between  hypertrophic  and  atrophic 
extremes.  A  period  of  organic  instability,  obstreperousness,  and 
even  semi-criminality  is  normal  for  all  healthy  boys.  The  crimi- 
nality of  youth  is  usually  due  to  unsymmetrical  or  disproportionate 
development.  Every  adolescent,  says  the  author,  is  a  potential 
criminal. 

The  most  fundamental  change  of  all  those  which  characterize 
adolescence  is  the  maturing  of  the  reproductive  function.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  mincing  matters :  hunger  and  love  are  the  forces 
which  rule  the  world,  and  the  proper  attitude  of  parents  and  edu- 
cators is,  not  to  try  to  ignore  or  deny,  but  to  recognize  and  control, 
this  great  dominant  impulse.  The  time  will  come  when  this  problem 
of  deepest  concern  in  all  our  living  will  no  longer  be  so  exclusively 
under  the  control  of  instinct  and  emotion  that  the  truth  is  tabooed 
and  sincerity  and  frankness  are  regarded  as  a  cause  for  shame. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  the  publication  of  a  sane,  dignified,  thoroughly 
scientific,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  popular,  in  the  sense  of  readable, 
book  on  the  subject  of  the  deepest  problems  of  sex.  Many  have 
turned  eagerly  to  the  pages  of  President  Hall's  book  to  find  this 
word  of  sanity  and  wisdom  which  still  is  the  word  of  safety  and 
purity.  Some  are  disappointed  because  they  do  not  find  it  as  digni- 
fied as  they  demanded.  Others  complain  that  it  is  not  scientific; 
others,  that  it  is  unbalanced  and  morbid.  Nearly  all  object  to  its 
length  and  tiresomeness.  But,  on  the  whole,  in  the  opmion  of  the 
present  writer,  his  treatment  of  the  subject  is  suggestive  and  help- 
ful, and  brings  a  much-needed  message  to  the  parents  and  teachers 
of  our  times. 

As  the  author  says,  "  there  is  great  reason  to  look  to  sex  for  the 
key  to  far  more  phenomena  of  both  body  and  soul  at  this  as  at 
other  times  of  life,  than  we  had  hitherto  dreamed  of  in  our  philos- 
ophy."   Sexually  man  is  still  instinctive.    We  are  not  yet  sexually 
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rational.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  discussing  the  subject  before  a 
popular  audience:  it  is  still  too  subjective  and  personal.  But  we 
are  beginning  to  get  a  rational  view  of  the  subject  in  the  biological 
study  of  germination  and  reproduction  in  the  laboratory. 

**  The  dawn  of  adolescence  is  marked  by  a  special  consciousness 
of  sex.  Young  people  are  psychologically  in  the  condition  of  Adam 
and  Eve  when  they  first  knew  that  they  were  naked.  There  is  a 
special  kind  of  sex-shame  hitherto  unknown."  There  is  an  enhanced 
bodily  consciousness,  even  a  clothes-consciousness.  "  The  boy  sud- 
denly realizes  that  his  shoes  are  not  blacked,  or  his  coat  is  worn  and 
dirty,  or  his  hair  unbrushed."  "  Sex  is  the  most  potent  and  magic 
open  sesame  to  the  deepest  mysteries  of  life,  death,  religion,  and 
love.  It  IS,  therefore,  one  of  the  cardinal  sins  against  youth  to 
repress  healthy  thoughts  of  sex  at  the  proper  age."  Each  sex  is 
now  in  a  sense  the  making  of  the  other.  "  Each  sex  is  more  inclined 
to  develop  the  best  qualities  peculiar  to  itself  in  the  presence  of  the 
other."  "  It  is  the  age  of  erectile  diathesis."  "  The  erethism  that  is 
now  so  increased  in  the  sexual  parts  is  probably  more  or  less  so  in 
nearly  every  organ  and  tissue."    There  is  a  hunger  for  orgasms. 

To  shout  and  put  forth  the  utmost  possible  strength  in  crude  ways  is  an 
erethic  intoxication  at  a  stage  when  every  tissue  can  become  erectile  and 
seems,  like  the  crying  of  infants,  to  have  a  legitimate  function  in  causing 
tension  and  flushing,  enlarging  the  caliber  of  blood-vessels,  and  forcing  the 
blood  perhaps  to  the  point  of  extravasation  to  irrigate  newly  growing  fibers, 
cells,  and  organs,  which  would  atrophy  if  not  thus  fed. 

It  is  the  time  of  the  deepest  interest  in  personal  religion.  Con- 
version usually  takes  place  at  adolescence.  "  In  its  most  funda- 
mental sense,  conversion  is  a  natural,  normal,  universal,  and  neces- 
sary process  at  the  stage  when  life  pivots  over  from  an  autocentric 
to  an  heterocentric  basis." 

Psychically  it  is  an  upheaval  period,  a  stage  of  reconstruction, 
of  storm  and  stress,  an  Aufkldrung.  How  revolutionary  or  cata- 
strophic the  transformation  will  be  chiefly  depends  upon  the  restraints 
and  social  sanctions  which  are  enforced  at  this  time. 

Psychic  adolescence  is  heralded  by  all-sided  mobilization.  The  child  from 
nine  to  twelve  is  well  adjusted  to  his  environment  and  proportionally 
developed;  he  represents  probably  an  old  and  relatively  perfected  stage  of 
race-maturity,  still  in  some  sense  ^nd  degree  feasible  in  warm  climates,  which, 
as  we  have  previously  urged,  stands  for  a  long-continued  one,  a  terminal  stage 
of  human  development  at  some  post-simian  point.  At  dawning  adolescence 
this  old  unity  and  harmony  with  nature  is  broken  up ;  the  child  is  driven  from 
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his  paradise  and  must  enter  upon  a  long  viaticum  of  ascent,  must  conquer  a 
higher  kingdom  of  man  for  himself,  break  out  a  new  sphere,  and  evolve  a 

more  modern  story  to  his  psychophysical  nature It  is  the  most  critical 

stage  of  life,  because  failure  to  mount  almost  always  means  retrogression, 
degeneracy,  or  fall.  One  may  be  in  all  respects  better  or  worse,  but  can  never 
be  the  same. 

On  this  account  youth  is  often  called  the  age  of  folly. 

Youth  tends  to  do  everything  physically  possible  with  its  body  ....  to 
explore  every  possibility  of  action  and  innervation,  and  to  give  the  soul  a 
newer  and  higher  control.  It  is  plastic  to  every  suggestion;  tends  to  do 
everything  that  comes  into  the  head,  to  instantly  carry  out  every  impulse; 
loves  nothing  more  than  abandon  and  hates  nothing  so  much  as  restraint. 
It  is  the  age  that  can  withstand  no  dare  or  stump;  loves  adventure  and 
escapade;  tends  to  let  every  faculty  go  to  its  uttermost;  and  seems  to  have 
a  special  tendency  ....  to  every  psychic  disease.  There  is  over  innervation 
and  tonicity,  which  may  issue  in  any  fulminating  and  furibund  manifestation, 
and  which  responds  to  all  new  and  intensified  impulsions  from  within  and 

suggestions  from  without The  popular  idea,  that  youth  must  have  its 

fling,  implies  the  need  of  gfreatly  and  sometimes  suddenly  widened  liberty, 
which  nevertheless  needs  careful  supervision  and  wise  direction,  from  afar 
and  by  indirect  methods. 

It  is  the  time  when  guidance  by  command  should  give  way  to 
guidance  by  ideals. 

A  greatly  intensified  social  self-consciousness  which  may  be  expressed  in 
bashfulness,  showing-off,  or  affectation,  according  to  temperament,  environ- 
ment, etc.,  to  win  good-will  or  avoid  ill-will,  is  now  one  of  the  strongest 
motives.  Fame,  glory,  renown,  leadership,  may  now  become  ruling  passions. 
Praise  is  never  so  inebriating,  and  flattery  is  never  so  liable  to  cause  conceit 
and  a  dualized  hypocritical  life,  while  censure,  derision,  or  failures  that  sug- 
gest inferiority  are  never  so  depressive  or  so  liable  to  leave  a  permanent  mark. 

There  is  often  a  morbid  self-criticism,  alternating  with  an  over- 
assertion  of  individuality.  "  Conscience  becomes  so  oversensitive 
that  '  anxiety  about  doing  right  exhausts  the  energy  that  should  go 
to  action,  trifles  are  augfmented  to  mountains,  or  debate  with  oneself 
as  to  what  is  right  is  carried  so  far  as  to  paralyze  decision.' " 
Adolescent  bravado  is  often  a  cloak  for  real  self-distrust. 

The  psychological  center  of  gravity  of  the  individual  is  now 
shifting  over  to  the  social  side.  This  is  seen  in  the  social  character 
of  the  plays  and  games  of  adolescence,  the  spontaneous  social 
organizations,  secret  societies,  bands,  clubs,  etc.  It  is  the  time  when 
normally  the  youth  tends  to  leave  the  parental  roof  and  set  up  for 
himself.     Henceforth  the  race,  not  the  individual  self,  though  at 
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first  unconsciously,  becomes  the  supreme  motive.  He  is  concerned 
with  the  question  of  the  choice  of  a  career  and  anxiety  about  making 
a  Hving.  His  social  ideals  change ;  even  parents  are  subjected  to 
criticism,  and  now,  if  ever,  humanity  in  him  steps  up  to  a  higher 
level. 

Adolescence  is  marked  by  the  dominance  of  sentiment  over 
thought,  often  by  intense  emotionalism  and  perfervid  psychic  states. 
It  is  the  age  of  noble  enthusiasms  and  hero-worship,  of  ambition,  of 
symbolism  and  allegory,  of  poetry,  and  of  intellectual  curiosity  espe- 
cially concerning  the  ultimate  problems  of  science  and  philosophy 
which  are  at  once  so  tantalizing  and  so  baffling.  "  Only  if  his  lust 
to  know  nature  and  life  is  starved  does  his  mind  trouble  him  by 
in-growing." 

Here,  too,  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  truly  reflective  con- 
sciousness. There  is  much  more  inner  absorption,  reverie,  and 
introspection  than  before  or  after.  Through  the  sex-factor  there  is 
a  tremendous  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  his  interests,  sometimes 
with  an  accompanying  recoil  of  the  individual  upon  himself  as  he 
realizes  his  immaturity  and  unfitness  to  cope  with  the  new  problems. 
It  is  a  period  at  once  of  expansive  growth  and  intensification  of 
consciousness  —  the  intensive  made  necessary  by  the  extensive 
development.  "One  of  the  most  important  and  comprehensive 
modifications  is  that,  whereas  most  sense-stimuli  before  this  age 
tend  strongly  to  provoke  reflex  reactions,  after  it  these  tend  to  be 
delayed  or  better  organized,  as  if  there  were  a  marked  increase  of 
associative  or  central  functions."  These  are  the  increased  irradia- 
tions, and  long-circuiting,  of  deliberation  and  reflection.  Hence 
puberty  is  the  real  birthday  of  the  imagination,  because  at  this  time 
there  must  be  developed  within  the  individual  the  machinery  for 
controling  and  synthesizing  this  greatly  enlarged  physical  and  social 
environment  into  which  he  so  abruptly  enters. 

There  is  hunger  for  a  fuller  and  larger  life.  The  adolescent 
wrestles  with  the  greatest  problems.  There  is  a  dawning  interest 
in  the  generic.  He  begins  to  feel  the  need  of  relating  himself  to  a 
wider  universe  of  ends  and  interests.  Relationship  is  emphasized. 
And  he  now  insists  upon  explanation.  Judgment  is  developed.  He 
penetrates  to  the  motives  and  deeper  reasons  for  things.  There  is 
growth  of  the  historic  sense.  There  is  a  new  interest  in  nature  and 
man,  both  dominated  by  what  may  be  called  the  humanistic  point  jaf 
view. 
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"  Youth  needs  repose,  leisure,  art,  legends,  romance,  idealization, 
and,  in  a  word,  humanism."  It  is  the  time  for  the  teaching  of  the 
cultural  studies.  Our  educators  have  made  the  great  blunder  of 
postponing  this  to  the  college  period  and  making  the  high  school  the 
time  for  the  mastery  of  technique  of  all  sorts,  whereas  this  is  just  the 
age  for  laying  the  foundations  of  the  fundamental  cultural  and  social 
attitudes.  The  prime  purpose  of  humanistic  studies  is  moral.  Dr. 
Hall  insists  that  adolescence  is  the  time  for  the  study  of  tlie  vernacu- 
lar language  and  literature.  He  deplores  the  "  excessive  time  given 
to  other  languages  just  at  the  psychological  period  of  greatest  lin- 
guistic plasticity  and  capacity  for  growth,"  "the  subordination  of 
literature  and  content  to  language-study,"  and  "the  too  early  sub- 
stitution of  reading  and  writing  for  hearing  and  speaking."  He 
proposes  a  "  radical  change  of  base  in  the  pedagogy  of  the  vernacular 
language,  literature,  and  history,"  and  urges  that 
the  prime  purpose  in  all  this  field  which  should  determine  every  choice  of 
matter  and  method  is  moral,  viz.,  to  so  direct  intelligence  and  will  as  to  secure 
the  largest  measure  of  social  service,  advance  altruism,  and  reduce  selfishness, 
and  thus  advance  the  higher  cosmic  order.  Youth  loves  combat,  and  this  may 
be  developed  into  debate;  it  loves  distinction  and  to  exert  influence,  and  this 
suggests  oratory;  it  loves  to  assume  roles  and  to  widen  sympathy  by  repre- 
senting ....  and  this  suggests  drama Its  highest  ideal  is  honor,  and 

this  has  its  best  expression  in  what  may  be  called  the  ethnic  Bible  of  the 
Saxon  race  in  its  adolescent  stage,  the  literature  of  chivalry.  Its  religious 
instincts  are  at  their  very  best,  and  to  these  our  Scriptures  make  the  noblest 
appeal. 

Even  the  teaching  of  science  should  be  humanistic  at  this  age. 

Science  itself  arose  by  working  over  and  over  to  ever  more  refined  forms 
old  nature-myths,  and  to  some  extent,  in  a  true  pedagogy,  youth  must  repeat 

the  process The  normal  boy  in  the  teens  is  essentially  in  the  popular 

science  age.     He  wants  and  needs  great  wholes,  facts  in  profusion,  but  few 

formulae The  soul  naturally  storms  its  way  to  the  center  of  things 

with  a  rapid  impetuosity He  is  in  the  questioning  age,  but  wants  only 

answers  that  are  vag^e,  brief,  but  above  all  suggestive. 

Only  when  evolution  becomes  a  conscious  method  in  education 
and  the  subject-matter  of  curricula  is  presented  in  its  true  pedagogic 
order,  a  genetic  rather  than  a  logical  order,  so  that  the  same  material 
is  lived  over  and  over  upon  successively  higher  levels  of  growth  in 
the  child's  mind  —  only  then  may  we  be  said  to  have  laid  even  the 
basis  of  a  true  educational  philosophy. 

Thus  adolescence  is  the  great  plastic  period  in  human  infancy. 
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"  The  educational  ideal  is  now  to  develop  capacities  in  as  many 
directions  as  possible,"  to  keep  up  the  conflict,  the  struggle,  the  ten- 
sion, but  without  allowing  it  ever  to  reach  the  breaking-point.  "  Let 
the  diverse  prepotencies  struggle  with  each  other."  Keep  everything 
fluid  and  fluent.  "  The  possibility  of  variation  in  the  soul  is  now  at 
its  height."  "  The  chief  end  in  view  must  now  be  to  bring  out  all  the 
polyphonous  harmonies  of  human  nature."  The  correlative  educa- 
tional problem  is  the  question  of  elective  versus  proscribed  courses 
of  study. 

All  teaching  of  adolescents  should  be  primarily  inspirational 
rather  than  simply  instructional.  Many  bright  children  are  perma- 
nently eclipsed  at  this  stage  by  injudicious  training.  As  Dr.  Hall 
finely  says : 

There  are  many  things  it  is  impossible  to  do  and  remain  a  boy In 

many  a  schoolroom,  a  boy's  incorrigibility  saves  him ;   the  fussy  martinet  and 

red  tape  of  schools  are  objects  that  provoke  revolt  in  the  healthy  soul 

Youthful  crime  is  an  expression  of  educational  failure. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  general,  what  is  true  of  boys 
at  this  age  is  true  of  g^rls,  with  these  two  important  exceptions: 
first,  that  the  period  of  maximal  growth  at  pubescence  comes  earlier 
in  girls ;  and,  second,  that  puberty  is  a  more  serious  change  for  a 
g^rl,  involving,  as  it  often  does,  periodic  incapacity  for  the  ordinary 
activities  of  life.  Whether  the  sex-diflference  should  be  made  a  fun- 
damental one  in  education ;  whether  woman's  intellect  is  mferior  to 
that  of  man ;  whether  scholastic  training  is  injurious  to  woman, 
tending  to  reduce  her  fecundity  by  postponing  or  threatening  her 
marriageability;  and  coeducation  versus  exclusive  education  of 
adolescent  boys  and  girls  —  these  are  some  of  the  problems  which 
center  about  this  important  topic. 

H.  Heath  Bawden. 

Vassak  College. 


First  Report  of  the  Tenement  House  Department  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  January  i,  IQ02-July  i,  190^.  Two  volumes, 
pp.  426  and  480.  By  the  Commissioners,  Robert  W.  De 
Forest  and  Lawrence  Veillu. 

This  model  report  is  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  scientific 
training  in  the  public  service.  Good  citizenship,  when  it  seeks  to 
give  effective  form  to  amiable  intentions,  must  supply  itself  wttli 
facts  and  present  them  to  the  public  in  intelligible  and  telling  form. 
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The  photographic  illustrations  of  unfit  tenements  give  the  reader 
almost  everything  but  the  foul  odor  of  noisome  cellar  and  closet. 
The  graphic  devices  make  statistics  impressive.  The  tabular  pre- 
sentation gives  the  report  the  value  of  a  primary  document.  All 
these  systematic  and  even  dramatic  pictures  of  the  nude  and  repulsive 
reality  are  used  to  introduce  a  practical  program  for  improvement, 
a  definite  policy  which  is  the  ripe  product  of  long  study  of  the  world's 
experience. 

The  use  of  the  phrase  "  sociological  work "  is  queer,  for  it  if 
interpreted  as  including  records  of  death,  contagious  diseases,  tuber- 
culosis, and  density  of  population.  This  careless  expression  is  out 
of  place  in  a  book  of  such  high  value,  and  it  illustrates  the  vague 
way  in  which  the  scope  of  sociology  is  conceived  even  among 
intelligent  persons. 

The  principal  social  interests  actually  treated  are  those  of  health 
and  cost,  the  former  being  predominant;  but  the  administrative 
organization  is  analyzed  with  fine  precision,  and  the  bearing  of 
habitation  on  morality  is  more  than  once  placed  in  a  strong  light. 
The  method  of  expelling  prostitution  from  the  dwellings  of  honest 
wage-workers  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  cities.  Altogether  the 
report  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  its  kind  and  deserves  careful  study. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 


Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  the  Year  ipo^. 
Volume  III:  "Charity  Legislation  in  New  York,  1609- 
1900."  Albany:  O.  A.  Quayle,  1904.  Pp.  13CX). 
No  previous  publication  has  placed  before  the  student  of  the 
history  of  public  relief  such  a  body  of  reliable  materials.  The 
archives  of  the  state  of  New  York  have  yielded  rich  documents,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  his  assistants, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Leggett  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Ives,  are  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  the  vast  achievement.  The  compilers  in  the  preface  frankly  tell 
us  what  they  have  done,  and  challenge  the  historians  of  the  subject 
to  connect  the  documents  in  a  causal  series.  They  have  eflfaced 
themselves  in  the  steadfast  determination  to  let  the  primary  record 
offer  its  own  message,  without  taking  space  for  their  own  opinions. 
Even  as  the  materials  stand  in  chronological  order,  they  are  inter- 
esting and  intelligible.  The  natural  periods  are:  the  Dutch  Colony 
of  New  Netherlands,  1609-64;  the  English  Colony  of  New  York, 
1 664- 1 776;  and  the  State  of  New  York,  1776- 1900. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 
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The  Development  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Public  Education  in 
Michigan.    By  Daniel  Putnam,  Professor  in  the  Normal 
College,  Ypsilanti.    Ann  Arbor:  G.  Wahr,  1904.     Pp.  273. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  the  author  of  this  historical  sketch 
has  been  identified  with  all  that  was  best  in  the  development  of  edu- 
cation in  the  Middle  West.    His  memory  is  an  original  document, 
and  his  judgment  of  men  and  testimony  is  always  carefully  and 
intelligently  formed.    The  subjects  of  the  chapters  are :  education  in 
the  territorial   period,   constitutional   provisions,   the   state   system, 
development  of  public  schools  of  the  various  grades,  courses  of  study, 
support,  required  attendance,  preparation  of  teachers,  supervision, 
textbooks,    libraries,    rights    and    privileges,    moral    and    religious 
instruction,    state    board    and    superintendent,    special    institutions, 
statistics  and  references. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 


Yearbook  of  Legislation,  igo^.    Edited  by  Robert  H.  Written, 
Sociology  Librarian,   New  York  State  Library.     Albany: 
New  York  State  Education  Department,  1904. 
This  thick,  handsome  volume  is  a  fine  example  of  the  splendid 
service  which  the  great  library  with  ample  means  and  efficient  agents 
is  able  to  render  the  public  and  especially  students.    The  messages 
of  the  governors  of  states  for  1903  are  valuable  indications  of  the 
demands  made  on  legislatures  in  all  parts  of  the  Union ;  the  sum- 
mary of  legislation  shows  how  much  of  these  demands  was  actually 
embodied  in  statutes ;  and  there  are  reviews  of  legislation  by  numer- 
ous specialists  on  interpretations  of  the  significance  and  tendencies  of 
the  entire  movement.    Having  frequent  occasion  to  use  these  docu- 
ments, the  teacher  of  practical  sociology  has  special  reasons  for 
recording  his  grateful  recognition  of  their  value. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 


Dr.  Bamardo.  By  Rev.  John  H.  Batt.  London :  S.  W.  Par- 
tridge &  Co.,  1904.  Pp.  196. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  writes  an  introduction  in  which  he  speaks 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Bamardo  for  the  waifs  of  Eng- 
lish cities,  "the  most  fruitful  enterprise  of  our  day."  The  te^ 
describes  the  personality  of  the  founder,  whose  phenomenal  career 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world  of  philanthropy,  and  tells  the 
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story  of  the  methods  and  institutions  which  he  has  established. 
While  expert  opinion  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  divided  in 
respect  to  his  emigration  policy  and  some  of  the  schemes  for  raising 
money,  there  are  many  of  his  measures  which  reveal  a  singular 
genius  for  social  invention  and  inspiration  of  ser\'ice. 

•C.  R.  Henderson. 


Predigt-Probleme.      By     Professor    Dr.     O.     Baumgarten. 
Tubingen  and  Leipzig:  J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1904.    Pp.  149. 

In  the  modern  spirit  the  author  discusses  methods  of  evangeliza- 
tion, topical  sermons,  Bible  lessons,  tedious  and  interesting  sermons, 
biblical  ideas  and  Christian  experience,  the  modem  consciousness, 
the  enduring  element  in  the  festivals  of  the  church.  He  urges  the 
cultivation  of  spiritual  energy,  intelligence,  imagination,  determina- 
tion, positive  faith  with  open-mindedness,  intense  piety.  It  is  a 
serious  appeal  for  the  union  of  learning,  practical  purpose,  and  piety 
in  the  effort  to  win  back  the  indifferent. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 


La  reglementation  du  travail.  By  A.  BtcHAUX.  Paris: 
Lecoflfre,  1904.  Pp.  203. 
M.  Bechaux  has  written  a  large  number  of  compact  works  on 
social  questions,  in  which  he  has  shown  signal  ability  to  select  the 
essential  points  of  the  matter  and  present  them  tersely  and  vividly. 
He  writes  from  a  conservative  point  of  view,  opposed  to  socialism 
and  critical  to  trades  unions.  In  the  volume  under  review  he 
sketches  the  modern  development  of  "  factory  laws,"  the  attempts  to 
secure  international  co-operation,  and  the  socialistic  efforts  to  pro- 
mote state  monopolies. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 


Children's  Courts  in  the  United  States:  Reports  Prepared  for  the 
International  Prison  Commission.    By  Samuel  J.  Barrows, 
Commissioner  for  the  United  States.    Washington :  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1904. 
Dr.  Barrows  has  brought  together  and  wisely  interpreted  the  best 
collection  of  material  we  have  on  the  most  remarkable  child-saving 
movement  of  the  century.    Judges  Tuthill,  Hurley,  Murphy,  Meyer, 
Wilkin,  Lindsey,  Stubbs,  and  other  pioneers  describe  and  explain 
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the  procedure  with  the  skill  and  insight  of  prophets  and  pioneers. 
digest  of  the  various  state  laws  is  printed  in  the  appendix. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 


Methods  of  Petial  Administration  in  the  United  States.     By 
Edward  Grubb,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Howard  Associa- 
tion.   Pp.  63. 
Mr.  Grubb  has  here  published  the  notes  made  in  a  somewhat 
extended  but  rapid  journey  in  this  country  in  1894.     He  studied 
state  reformatories,  the  George  Junior  Republic,  the  parole  system, 
probation  officers,  children's  courts,  southern  prisons,  peonage,  and 
lynching.    The  brief  observations  are  candid  and  fair. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 


American   Pauperism   and   the   Abolition    of   Pauperism.      By 

IsAt)OR  Ladoff.    Chicago:    Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  1904. 

Pp.  230. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  conventional  arguments  from  misery  on 

behalf  of  socialism.     The  picture  of  the  darker  aspects  of  recent 

conditions  of  unskilled  immigrants  and  their  competitors  is  drawn 

quite  vividly  to  awaken  expectations   of  a   remedy.     Pauperism, 

child  labor,  and  the  growth  of  corporations  are  cited,  and  then  the 

natural  evolution  of  socialism  is  announced. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 


The  Child  Housekeeper.  By  Elizabeth  Corson  and  others. 
New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1903.  Pp.  187. 
TTie  object  of  this  beautiful  publication  is  to  "teach  young  girls 
to  work  neatly  and  intelligently  at  home  with  the  utensils  and 
materials  there  provided."  The  topics  of  the  chapters  are:  fire- 
building,  setting  the  table,  washing  dishes,  bedmaking,  sweeping  and 
dusting,  cleaning,  laundry  work,  mending,  care  of  the  baby.  Music, 
songs,  pictures,  references  to  articles  enrich  the  pages. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 

Class  Struggles  in  America.    By  A.  M.  Simons.    Chicago :  C.  H. 
Kerr  &  Co.    Pp.  32. 
Mr.  Simons  employs  the  "  economic  interpretation  of  history  "  to 
the  evolution  of  the  industrial  system  of  the  United  States.    It  ii-a 
vigorous  and  ingenious  socialistic  pamphlet. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 
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Feuerhach,  the  Roots  of  the  Socialist  Philosophy.   By  Frederick 

Engels;   translated  by  Austin  Lewis.     Chicago:  C.  H. 

Kerr  &  Co.,  1903.    Pp.  133. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  discussion  in  the  history  philosophy 

is  published  as  a  campaign  document  for  workingmen  in  Chicago. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  follow  its  sale  and  discover  its  influence. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 
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NOTES  AND  ABSTRACTS. 


The  Employment  of  the   Feeble-Minded. —  I   have   been   asked    to   give 

some  account  of  the  work  of  the  Birmingham  After-Care  Committee.  It  is  now 
in  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence,  and  I  think  it  may  claim  to  have  already 
accumulated  some  useful  evidence  bearing  on  the  problems  which  are  continually 
puzzling  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  educating  the  mentally  defective. 

Such  "  After-Care  Committees,"  or  "  committees  of  inquiry,"  as  I  should  prefer 
to  call  them,  find  their  most  useful  work  in  ascertaining  the  results  of  special 
class  teaching  of  the  feeble-minded,  or  the  lack  of  results,  as  the  case  may  be, 
when  they  have  gone  back  to  the  ordinary  life  of  the  families  to  which  they 
belong.  It  is  most  important  in  determining  the  ultimate  fate  of  such  children, 
and  the  practical  worth  of  the  laborious  and  expensive  education  which  we  provide 
for  them,  that  committees  shall  be  established  to  watch  and  to  record  the  future  of 
all  who  pass  through  special  classes.  It  is  only  by  doing  this  methodically  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  that  we  can  obtain  any  accurate  knowledge  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  special  class  teaching  to  prevent  mental  defectives  from  becoming 
social  parasites.  How  many  of  them  become  wage-earners?  How  many  become 
self-supporting?  How  many  ultimately  get  into  prison  or  into  the  workhouse? 
What  proportion  of  them  have  children,  and  of  these  children  how  many  become 
drunkards,  prostitutes,  criminals,  or  are  themselves  mentally  defective? 

These  committees  of  inquiry  have  two  distinct  tasks  laid  upon  them.  In 
addition  to  the  more  or  less  statistical  investigation  and  the  collection  of  evidence, 
the  importance  of  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  undervalue,  there  is  the  additional 
object  of  influencing  the  lives  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the  homes  to  which  they 
have  gone  by  occasional  visits  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  After-Care  Committee. 
While  I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the  value  of  this  side  of  the  work,  if  I  am  truly 
to  express  my  own  opinion,  founded  on  our  experience  in  Birmingham,  I  must  say 
that  I  think  the  personal  influence  of  the  after-care  member  in  the  homes  of  the 
feeble-minded  is  practically  nil,  except  in  a  few  rare  cases.  No  influence  that  is 
not  continuous  in  its  action  can  ever  be  effective  with  weak-minded  individuals. 
When  it  is  considered  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  parents  to  which  the  children 
return  are  degraded,  drunken,  or  themselves  feeble-minded,  the  almost  hopeless- 
ness of  the  case  becomes  apparent. 

Our  investigations  show  that  out  of  eighty-three  mental  defectives  now  on  our 
after-care  list,  only  twenty-six  are  wage-earners.  The  average  weekly  wage,  of 
6s.  id.,  of  these  twenty-six  has  gone  down  and  not  up,  as  it  should  do.  This  is 
probably  due  partly  to  the  general  depression  of  trade,  during  which  the  weakest 
individuals  suffer  first,  and  partly  to  the  undoubted  tendency  of  the  feeble-minded 
to  degenerate  when  discipline  and  control  are  relaxed  upon  leaving  school. 

On  the  whole,  our  after-care  evidence  shows  that  only  about  17  per  cent. 
have  a  chance  of  becoming  permanently  self-supporting ;  the  remaining  83  per 
cent,  will  require  permanent  protection  and  partial  support. 

But  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  it  is  probable  that  certain  improvements  in 
the  education  of  these  defectives  would  considerably  increase  the  percentage  of 
the  self-supporting.  For  example,  the  irregularity  of  attendance  and  the  frequent 
disappearance  of  these  children  constitute  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
substituting  boarding-schools  for  the  special  class  teaching.  The  work  begun  in 
boarding-schools  should  be  continued  in  an  industrial  colony,  which  seems  from 
the  evidence  already  collected  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with 
a  large  percentage  of  cases.  No  scheme  can  be  complete  until  we  have  further 
legislation  which  will  enable  us  to  detain  all  feeble-minded  persons  who  are 
incapable  of  self-support  except  under  control  in  such  industrial  colonies. 
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The  looseness  of  present  methods  as  regards  segregation  of  the  weak-minded 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  of  the  862  individuals  in  the  charitable  institutions  of 
Birmingham,  over  10  per  cent,  are  feeble-minded.  In  one  Magdalen  Home  100 
consecutive  cases  were  examined,  and  37  were  found  to  be  feeble-minded.  The 
obvious  deduction  is  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  provide  permanently  for  such  cases 
from  an  early  age,  to  insure  that  such  wage-earning  capacity  as  they  possess 
should  be  made  the  most  of,  and  that  they  should  be  prevented  from  giving  birth 
to  other  defectives. —  Mrs.  Hume  Pinsent,  in  Charity  Organization  Review 
(London),  March,  1905.  E.  B.  W. 

The  Foundations  of  Social  Interest. — "  You  can  give  a  man  power  to 
vote  by  an  ordinance  of  the  state,  but  you  cannot  in  the  same  sense  give  a  power 
to  be  educated."  The  artisan  has  still  the  future  of  the  country  in  his  hands ; 
how  shall  he  be  stimulated  to  interest  in  social  knowledge?  How  shall  the  pre- 
vailing lack  of  general  interest  in  social  welfare  be  combated?  How  shall  our 
present  secularized  school  system  be  saved  from  the  standards  of  mere  industrial 
utility,  and  be  provided  with  really  effective  civic  instruction?  The  time  seems 
opportune  for  the  promulgation  of  some  authoritative  suggestions  as  to  the  line 
which  educational  reformers  should  take  in  this  all-important  matter. 

My  plea,  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  is  that  the  foundation  of  interest  in 
the  problems  of  social  well-being  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  must  be  laid 
in  some  form  of  elementary  sociological  instruction  in  both  secondary  and  ele- 
mentary schools. 

It  can  hardly  be  objected  that  such  elementary  civic  instruction  is  impossible, 
for  it  has  already  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  at  least  three  great 
countries  which  are  in  the  van  of  civilization  —  France,  America,  and  Japan.  Of 
course,  it  is  essential  to  distinguish  the  attempt  to  impart  orderly  knowleiige  of 
social  conditions  from  the  effort  to  stimulate  and  build  up  a  real  living  interest  in 
such  conditions.  This  latter  result  must  be  achieved  first,  and  any  attempt  which 
reverses  the  order  is  foreordained  to  failure. 

Ruskin  was  not  slow  to  perceive  this  lack  in  our  English  schools.  "  Our 
system  of  education,"  he  says,  "  despises  politics,  that  is  to  say,  the  science  of  the 
relations  and  duties  of  men  to  each  other ;  "  and  after  defining  more  clearly  what 
he  means  by  politics,  he  goes  on  to  show  how  its  elements  may  very  well  be 
taught  to  schoolboys. 

The  unification  of  education  under  the  new  Education  Act  has  made  the 
initiation  of  extensive  changes  by  the  educational  authorities  more  and  more 
feasible.  Plato  looked  forward  for  the  establishment  of  his  ideal  to  a  philosopher- 
king.  We  may  look  forward  for  the  establishment  of  ours  to  a  philosophic 
"  acting  secretary."     Perhaps  we  have  him  already. 

A  further  objection  may  be  made  to  the  effect  that,  although  it  may  be  possible 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  interest  in  civic  ideals  in  the  schools,  still  it  is  not 
properly  our  work.  (This  paper  was  read  before  a  meeting  of  the  London  School 
of  Sociology.)  But  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  successful  teaching  of  sociology 
to  more  advanced  students  depends  upon  the  presence  of  the  right  kind  of 
appercipicnt  groups  —  to  use  a  technical  expression  —  to  which  the  new  teaching 
may  attach.  We  need  the  schools  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  interest  we  seek 
here  to  develop. 

But  this  society  in  "  providing  lectures  and  teaching  on  social  science  and 
economics  with  special  reference  to  social  obligation  and  administration,"  aims 
at  keeping  in  the  forefront  of  all  its  work  the  idea  that  the  foundation-stones  of 
society  are  not  any  mechanical  arrangements  for  the  adjustment  of  external 
actions,  but  elements  of  character ;  and  these  latter  rest  upon  no  mysterious 
inborn  principle  of  obligation  independent  of  the  concrete  ends  and  feelings  which 
the  course  of  education  and  experience  gathers  together. 

The  contents  of  conscience,  the  direction  in  which  it  acts,  the  group  of  ideas 
•a  to  what  is  of  value  in  life,  are  the  factors  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  that 
Mate  of  social  obligation  which  this  society  strives  to  inculcate.  And  these  things' 
—  Ifcote  higher  social  and  moral  tastes,  if  you  please  —  like  the  taste  for  art,  or 
HimtBre  or  for  knowledge  of  natural  objects,  must  be  built  up  in  the  school.  It 
more  and  more  necessary  to  enlist  the  schoolmaster  as  our  ally. 
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A  recent  movement  of  great  national  interest,  looking  toward  the  promotion 
of  ideals  of  health  in  the  minds  of  the  school  children,  illustrates  the  point  I  have 
been  making.  Indeed,  I  should  regard  the  admission  of  hygiene  into  the  compulsory 
subjects  in  elementary  education  as  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  the  concrete 
ethics  which  I  should  like  to  see  the  ground  note  of  our  national  education. — 
John  H.  Muikhead,  in  Charity  Organisation  Review  (London),  February,   1905. 

E.  B.  W. 

The  Italian  Accident  Insurance  Law. —  At  last,  after  many  years  of  dis- 
cussion and  preparation,  Italy  has  set  out  upon  the  road  of  social  legislation.  In 
the  year  1898  the  law  providing  compulsory  accident  insurance  for  workmen  was 
passed,  and  in  the  same  year  another  law  created  a  national  old-age  pension  fund 
for  workmen.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  year  1902,  in  which  the  establishment 
of  a  Bureau  of  I^bor  occurred,  a  law  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children 
was  passed,  a  new  amendment  was  added  to  the  law  providing  for  aged  workmen, 
and  there  was  set  up  a  court  of  arbitration  to  deal  with  the  conflicts  arising 
between  capital  and  labor.  The  law  regarding  accident  insurance  received  fresh 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  government  and  in  Parliament,  and  after  many  altera- 
tions it  finally  emerged  in  its  present  form  as  the  law  of  January  31,  1904,  and  the 
decree  of  March  13,  of  that  year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  included  all  workmen  in  stone  quarries 
and  mines,  in  building  operations,  in  gas  and  electrical  plants,  upon  wharves,  in 
arsenals,  without  regard  to  the  number  so  employed.  It  applies  also  to  railroad 
construction  and  operation,  to  traffic  in  general,  to  wrecking,  and  to  the  building 
and  launching  of  ships  when  the  number  of  workmen  exceeds  five.  In  industrial 
enterprises  with  more  than  five  workmen,  in  which  machinery  is  called  into  use, 
all  must  be  insured ;  where  less  than  five  are  employed,  only  those  using  the 
machines  need  be  insured.  The  law,  moreover,  embraces  the  industries  of 
agriculture  and  forestry. 

The  employers  and  managers  are  required  to  file  with  the  prefect  full  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  nature  of  their  businesses,  including  the  number  of  men 
employed  ;  every  accident  must  be  reported,  and  the  employer  must  pay  the  cost  of 
the  first  medical  attendance,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  medical  testimony  which 
accompanies  the  report  of  the  accident.  They  must,  moreover,  have  displayed  a 
placard  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  insurance  company  with  which 
they  have  insured  their  workmen,  and  the  time  when  the  policy  went  into  force 
and  when  it  expires.  The  contract  with  the  insurance  company  must  be  closed 
before  the  workman  commences  work,  except  in  cases  of  urgent  need,  when  five 
days  of  grace  are  allowed. 

The  insurance  may  be  procured  either  from  the  Cassa  Mazionale  di  Assicurazi- 
one,  whose  central  office  it  at  Milan,  or  from  certain  other  similar  organizations. 
The  expense  of  the  insurance  must  be  borne  exclusively  by  the  employer,  who  is 
prevented  by  heavy  penalties  from  shifting  the  burden  in  any  way  to  the  employees. 

The  workmen  also  are  under  certain  obligations.  They  must  follow  the 
directions  for  avoiding  accidents ;  they  must  carefully  preserve  their  pay-books 
and  see  to  it  that  the  proper  entries  are  made  therein  ;  they  must  report  even  the 
most  trivial  accident,  and  must  submit  to  such  medical  examinations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  establish  the  facts  in  the  case. 

All  accidents  are  divided  by  the  law,  according  to  their  consequences,  into  the 
following  categories:  (i)  complete  permanent  incapacity  for  labor;  (2)  partial 
permanent  incapacity  for  labor;  (3)  entire  temporary  incapacity;  (4)  partial 
temporary  incapacity:  (5)  death.  In  the  first  case  an  indemnity  of  one-half  the 
daily  wage  is  paid  after  ninety  days.  This  may  be  capitalized  so  as  to  yield  six 
times  the  yearly  wage,  and  never  less  than  3,000  lire.  The  indemnity  in  the  other 
cases,  excepting  the  last,  is  proportionately  less. —  Professor  Filippo  Virgilii, 
"  Das  italienische  Unfallversicherungsgesetz,"  Archiv  fir  Sozialwissenschaft  und 
Sozialpolitik,  Vol.  XX,  No.  2  (1905)-  E.  B.  W. 

Financial  Aspects  of  Municipal  Undertakings  which  Extend  Beyond 
the  Municipal  Boundaries. —  A  number  of  puzzling  questions  arise  out  of  the 
fact  that  in  very  many  cases  municipal  areas  have  little  or  no  claim  to  be  the 
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natural  units  for  industrial  undertakings.  The  boundaries  are  too  artificial  to 
be  used  as  the  limits  of  the  area  of  service,  particularly  in  such  enterprises  as 
water-supply  and  tramways.  One  finds  suburban  districts  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  municipal  authority  which  are  precisely  the  places  which  should  be  supplied 
with  water  and  electric  light  by  the  same  body  and  from  the  same  source  as  the 
city  ;  and  tramways  should  certainly  connect  them  with  the  center.  But  if  the 
services  are  performed  by  the  municipality,  there  is  an  overlapping  of  function  in 
the  suburban  areas  which  may  at  any  time  become  a  source  of  discord. 

The  expression  "  natural  municipal  monopolies  "  turns  out,  then,  to  be  a  rather 
inexact  phrase,  inasmuch  as  the  natural  area  for  the  monopolies  seldom  entirely 
coincides  with  that  of  the  municipality.  Under  present  conditions,  therefore,  it 
is  quite  absurd  to  expect  a  municipal  industry  to  be  circumscribed  by  the  adminis- 
trative area.  Thus  we  find  that  whether  by  direct  grant  of  powers  by  Parliament, 
or  by  purchase  of  private  undertakings  which  were  not  restricted  to  the  single 
area,  the  extension  of  municipal  activity  beyond  the  municipal  boundaries  is  at 
present  proceeding  very  rapidly. 

This  extension,  however,  is  attended  by  many  vexing  financial  questions  of 
relationship  between  the  municipality  and  the  outlying  communities  which  are 
served  by  its  industrial  enterprises.  The  whole  discussion  of  this  series  of  rela- 
tionships centers  about  the  three  elements  of  risk,  of  representation,  and  of  profit. 
It  is  possible  to  do  little  more  than  state  some  of  the  problems  which  demand  solu- 
tion in  connection  with  these  matters. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  risk  involved  in  undertaking  a  service  for  a  much 
larger  area  than  the  administrative  one  falls  entirely  upon  the  administrative  area, 
that  is,  upon  the  municipality.  This  fact  accounts  in  certain  cases  for  the  appar- 
ently excessive  per  capita  indebtedness  of  some  cities  —  an  indebtedness  which  is 
explained  by  municipal  trading  extended  over  an  area  and  population  much  greater 
than  those  of  the  municipality  itself. 

With  respect  to  representation  of  the  outlying  districts  upon  administrative 
boards  charged  with  the  management  of  municipal  enterprises,  a  few  experiments 
have  been  made.  Where  many  such  suburban  districts  are  served,  the  committee 
is  apt  to  become  unwieldy  ;  for  the  city  itself  would  always  demand  a  majority 
of  Uie  members.  Such  a  scheme  of  representation,  however,  raises  a  crop  of 
questions  of  its  own,  and  leaves  untouched  the  matter  of  risk,  for  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  suburban  authorities  would  accept  risk  as  involved  in  their 
•hare  of  management.  On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  no  feasible  plan  of  giving 
effective  participation  in  the  work  to  outside  areas. 

It  has  sometimes  been  urged  that  the  best  solution  of  the  whole  question  is  to 
for1>id  a  municipality  making  a  profit  from  any  of  its  enterprises.  In  that  way  it 
is  thought  that  there  can  occur  no  possible  exploitation  of  external  areas.  But 
in  the  first  place  there  is  not,  necessarily,  any  injustice  to  these  suburban  districts 
in  the  reaping  of  profits  by  the  cities  which  assume  all  the  financial  risk  of  the 
undertaking.  And,  furthermore,  "  profits  "  from  such  enterprises  are  so  largely 
a  matter  of  bookkeeping  in  the  matter  of  depreciation  and  sinking-fund,  and  of 
tariffs  and  charges,  that  no  present  data  on  the  subject  are  sufficiently  uniform  to 
•erre  as  a  basis  from  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  This  is  merely  pointed  out 
to  show  how  futile  it  would  be  under  present  conditions  to  disallow  profits,  even 
if  it  were  desirable  from  other  points  of  view. 

In  order  both  to  safeguard  the  outlying  areas,  and  at  the  same  time  to  com- 
pensate the  municipality  for  the  financial  risk  assumed,  it  might  be  possible  for 
(ovemmental  regulations  to  be  devised  which  would  admit  the  principle  of  differ- 
ential charges  in  some  industries,  but  within  strict  limitations.  If  the  charges 
were  bound  to  go  down  on  a  sliding  scale  pari  passu  with  the  charges  within  the 
city  area,  to  that  the  difference  could  never  be  very  great,  no  injury  could  be 
atle<red.  But,  of  course,  in  such  industries  as  tramways,  such  a  principle  could 
hardly  be  applied. —  Stanley  H.  Turner,  in  Economic  Journal.  March.  1905. 

E.  B.  W.  . 

Tbe  Employees  of  the  State  and  Professional  Organizations.  — The 
Commission  of  Labor  has  framed  a  law  which  renders  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
1884  rcfarding  organizations  of  employees  applicable  "  to  the  employees  of  the 
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state  who  do  not  exercise  any  portion  of  the  public  power."  This  arrangement, 
which  points  fairly  in  the  direction  of  assimilating  the  relations  between  the  state 
and  its  employees  to  those  existing  between  private  persons  who  stand  in  the 
relation  of  employer  and  employee,  is  weighed  down  with  important  consequences. 

A  question  which  arises  at  the  first  consideration  of  this  law  concerns  the 
extent  of  its  application.  What  classes  of  public  servants  exercise  no  portion  of 
the  public  power,  and  where  exactly  should  the  line  be  drawn  between  those  who 
wield  public  power  and  those  who  do  not?  Without  attempting  to  resolve  the 
quite  apparent  ambiguity  which  this  formula  contains,  we  may  conclude  without 
much  hesitation  that  the  class  of  public  servants  who  impose  no  act  of  authority 
upon  other  citizens,  but  simply  perform  a  designated  task  on  behalf  of  the  state, 
is  very  far  from  being  a  negligible  quantity.  The  employees  of  the  departments 
of  public  works  of  instruction,  of  agriculture,  of  posts,  of  public  relief,  and  of 
manufactures  are  all  of  this  sort. 

The  fundamental  question  which  remains,  then,  is  whether  it  is  proper  to 
permit  the  greater  part  of  public  servants,  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not 
wield  the  public  power,  to  form  organizations  exactly  as  if  they  were  private 
employees.  In  spite  of  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  commission  upon  this 
point,  we  believe  there  are  essential  differences  in  the  two  cases  which  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of. 

The  employer  and  his  workmen,  in  the  first  place,  are  equal  before  the  law, 
and  their  possibly  conflicting  interests  are  only  the  interests  of  particular  indi- 
viduals, which  are  to  be  adjusted  by  mutual  agreement,  that  is,  by  contract.  The 
case  of  public  servants  is  quite  different ;  here  we  find  sovereignty  and  the 
imperative  rights  and  interests  of  the  entire  nation  on  the  one  side,  and  individuals 
upon  the  other ;  moreover,  the  conditions,  rights,  and  obligations  attending  labor 
performed  for  the  state  are  fixed,  not  by  contract,  but  by  statute.  Shall  we  then 
confer  by  law  upon  the  employees  of  the  state  the  right  to  form  organizations  to 
oppose  the  law  ? 

Labor  organizations  are  weapons  of  struggle ;  and  it  follows  naturally  from 
the  right  to  organize  that  the  demands  of  public  employees  in  regard  to  wages, 
advancement,  discipline,  political  liberty,  etc.,  may  be  opposed  to  those  of  the 
government,  and  may  be  defended  by  recourse  to  political  influence,  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  strikes. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  line  which  this  law 
attempts  to  draw  between  the  function  of  the  state  as  the  guardian  of  public 
security,  and  the  work  of  the  state  as  the  promoter  of  social  well-being,  is  an 
entirely  illusory  one.  With  the  increasing  extension  of  functions  which  character- 
izes the  modern  state,  the  present  moment  seems  to  be  poorly  chosen  in  which  to 
maintain  that  public  employees  not  charged  with  the  more  personal  authority  of 
the  state  have  no  other  duties  than  those  which  they  would  have  in  the  employ  of 
a  private  person  pursuing  an  individual  interest. 

In  short,  the  common  law  governing  private  employment  is  not  fitted  for  the 
government  of  public  servants,  of  whatever  sort  they  may  be.  A  most  important 
duty  devolves  upon  the  legislator,  therefore,  to  define  clearly  by  law  the  relations 
which  the  servant  of  the  public  is  to  sustain  to  his  superiors.  The  employee  of 
the  state  does  not  serve  his  chief,  but  together  with  his  chief  he  serves  the 
wider  interests  of  the  state. 

Now  the  actual  organization  of  the  personnel  in  our  public  service  does  not 
answer  to  the  ideal  here  indicated.  There  is  an  absolute  lack  of  unity,  and  more 
serious  still  the  opportunity  is  constantly  afforded  for  arbitrariness  and  favoritism. 
This  calls  for  an  effectual  remedy.  But,  instead  of  instituting  between  the  state 
and  its  servants  a  sort  of  antagonism,  such  as  develops  in  ordinary  labor  disputes, 
it  is  from  the  state  itself,  out  of  an  intelligent  perception  of  the  relations  existing 
between  them,  that  we  would  wish  to  obtain  these  guarantees.  Being  the  most 
exacting  master,  the  state  ought  to  show  itself  the  most  just  and  reliable. — 
G.  Demartial,  "  Les  Employes  de  I'fitot  et  les  syndicats  professionnels,"  Rnme 
politique  et  parUmentaire,  March   10,   igoS-  E.  B.  W. 

Observations  on  the  Cameroon  District.  —  Great  care  must  be  taken  in 
seeking  information  from  the  natives  to  avoid  all  suggestion  of  an  answer,  for  the 
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African  is  apt  to  convey  exactly  the  piece  of  information  which  he  suspects  the 
questioner  would  like  to  receive.  In  putting  questions  one  must  also  have  regard 
to  the  inability  of  these  people  to  work  with  abstract  ideas.  The  items  which 
follow  I  have  not  attempted  to  organize  or  combine,  or  correlate  with  other  simi- 
lar facts,  but  simply  to  present  as  observations  made  during  a  long  residence  in 
the  Cameroon  district. 

There  are  many  sorts  of  secret  societies  in  the  Dualla  region.  Each  organiza- 
tion has  its  peculiar  sign  which  consists  of  a  characteristic  object  which  has  great 
significance  in  the  rites  and  activities  of  the  society.  The  Kongolo,  for  example, 
wear  bells  about  their  necks,  in  their  dances,  while  the  Tambinde  are  distinguished 
by  caps  made  from  the  tailfeathers  of  parrots. 

An  interesting  group  is  the  Ubomako  or  "  Walkers  Upon  Stilts."  Their  sign 
is  a  stilt,  which  serves  as  a  concrete  expression  of  "  bigness."  By  no  means  all  the 
members  of  this  society  understand  the  art  of  using  stilts,  but  the  implement 
serves  as  the  official  token  of  the  group.  Entrance  into  this  society  is  open  to 
both  slaves  and  freemen. 

A  purely  slave  league  is  that  of  the  Bajongs,  whose  symbol  is  a  conventional- 
ized antelope's  head.  Both  classes  may  belong  to  the  Mungi,  whose  members  bear 
one  or  two  tattooed  crosses  upon  the  breast  and  the  stomach.  They  are  reputed 
to  be  able  to  cause  sickness  and  even  death  by  putting  a  mungi  bush  before  the 
house  door  of  their  debtors.  The  debtor  in  such  cases  loses  no  time  in  settling 
accounts,  after  doing  which  he  removes  the  bush  with  dancing  and  song.  They 
also  plant  poisonous  peppers  in  the  field  of  an  enemy,  who,  if  he  picks  them,  will 
suffer  a  poor  harvest  or  will  himself  become  sick. 

The  league  known  as  the  Gingu  possess  great  power ;  they  can  bring  misery 
and  sickness  upon  a  whole  village.  They  are  reputed  to  have  so-called  "  brothers  " 
dwelling  as  spirits  in  the  waters,  to  whom  fruits  are  offered  after  the  harvest. 
These  spirits  aid  their  mortal  brothers  in  the  pursuit  of  the  sea  cows.  Two  other 
spirits  —  Edumo,  an  evil  earth-spirit,  and  Ekelle-Kette,  a  mischievous  sprite  who 
misplaces  household  utensils  —  are  recognized. 

Witchcraft  plays  a  large  part  in  the  imagination  of  the  blacks  of  the  African 
west  coast.  When  the  smallpox  breaks  out  in  a  neighborhood,  the  spirit  of  sick- 
ness is  driven  out  of  the  village  in  the  person  of  a  Bushman  of  the  Bassa  tribe 
who  have  a  reputation  for  especial  magical  powers,  to  the  accompaniment  of  long- 
continued  drumming  and  dancing.  The  village  is  then  surrounded  by  a  rope,  in 
order  that  the  sickness  may  not  enter  again. 

In  cases  of  witchcraft  the  wish,  the  abstract  curse,  does  not  suffice ;  some 
concrete  material  poison  must  be  introduced  in  an  invisible  way  into  the  victim. 
This  is  apparent  in  bewitching  from  a  distance.  Sometimes  the  medicine-man  is 
able  to  get  the  enemy  into  his  power  in  the  form  of  a  turtle  which  he  makes  sick 
and  possibly  causes  to  die.  The  enemy  also  sickens  or  dies  at  the  same  time. 
(As  Herr  Standinger  remarked  in  commenting  upon  this  report  when  read  before 
the  Berlin  Society,  we  have  here  a  very  interesting  case  of  the  power  of  sugges- 
tion working  upon  the  fears  and  the  vital  processes  of  the  victim,  who  falls  into 
the  greatest  despondency  and  apathy,  due  to  the  settled  conviction  that  he  can- 
not survive  the  death  of  the  turtle  which  is  in  the  power  of  his  enemy.) 
Of  course,  upon  the  payment  of  a  sufficiently  great  stun,  both  turtle  and  man  are 
often  allowed  to  recover. 

There  is  also  a  charm  which  makes  one  invisible,  which  is  much  sought  after 
by  elephant-hunters.  The  medicine-man  is  usually  promised  one  tusk,  and  when 
the  overconfident  hunter,  relying  too  fully  on  the  power  of  the  charm,  is  trampled 
to  death  by  the  infuriated  beast,  it  is  plausibly  assumed  that  a  stronger  charm  has 
intervened  to  the  man's  undoing. —  Dr.  A.  Plehn,  "  Beobachtungen  in  Kamerun," 
Zeitschrift  fur  Ethnologie,  Vol.  XXXVI,  No.  6.  E.  B.  W. 

World-Organization  Secures  World-Peace. — It   is   now   over  fifty   years 
since  the  first  world's  peace  congresses  met.     Although  devastating  wars   swept"" 
both  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America  before  the  present  series  of  universal 
peace  congresses  began  in  1889,  the  momentum  of  that  earlier  agitation  .seems  to 
have  been  brought  over  into  the  present  movement,  which  is  rendered  auspicious 
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by  the  organization  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  and  by  the  increasing  closeness  of 
relations  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

That  permanent  conditions  of  peace  can  be  established  only  by  putting  man- 
kind into  its  true  position  as  an  organic  whole  is  being  more  clearly  perceived 
than  hitherto.  World-organization  must  grow  out  of  a  perception  of  the  essential 
unity  of  mankind,  a  fundamental  reality  which  was  not  created  by  men  and  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  them.  World-unity  in  the  manifold  interests  and  pursuits  of  men 
is  a  fact  today,  although  unity  of  the  world  under  a  single  governmental  system  is 
not  a  fact. 

But  even  this  it  is  not  too  much  to  believe  the  future  holds  in  store.  Signs 
pointing  to  such  a  universal  polity  are  already  visible  in  such  international 
co-operation  as  the  Postal  Union  and  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration.  World-wide 
legislation  and  adjudication  will  precede  the  constitution  of  a  universal  executive 
function.  Just  as  the  wisdom  of  the  elimination  of  sovereignty  as  an  attribute  of 
principalities  and  commonwealth,  and  the  sole  possession  of  such  sovereignty  by 
the  nation  which  emerges  out  of  a  previously  existing  federation,  has  been 
abundantly  proved,  notably  in  the  history  of  the  American  Union,  so  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  universal  political  organization  petty  national  sovereignties  must  give 
place  to  the  larger  and  less  artificial  sovereignty  of  a  world-state.  Thus  not  only 
the  disarmament  of  nations  and  an  era  of  stable  peace  will  be  inaugurated,  but 
religious  freedom  and  unfettered  commercial  activity  will  be  insured. —  R.  L. 
Bridgman,  in  Atlantic  Monthly,   September,    1904.  E.  B.  W. 

The  Hyperbolical  Teachings  of  Jesus. —  Can  any  of  the  practical  ques- 
tions of  society  be  settled  mechanically  and  infallibly,  without  the  labor  of 
observing  facts  or  the  responsibility  of  forming  a  judgment,  by  simply  opening  the 
Bible?  The  matter  of  divorce  is  a  case  in  point,  and  Bishop  Doane,  in  a  recent 
number  of  Harper's  Weekly,  voices  a  widespread  conviction  in  urging  the  danger 
of  going  beyond  the  letter  of  Scripture  in  the  treatment  of  the  divorce  question- 
The  bishop's  appeal  seems  to  imply  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  opening  question, 
and  to  place  the  words  of  Jesus  in  this  regard  in  the  category  of  legislation. 

Such  a  view  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  is  open  to  criticism.  During  his  whole 
life,  he  fought  against  the  tyranny  of  mere  words,  and  for  the  lordship  of  the 
present  living  spiritual  man.  In  his  discourses  he  suggested  great  truths  by 
parables,  by  questions,  by  paradoxes,  by  hyperboles,  by  every  device  that  could 
elude  the  semblance  of  fixed  judicial  formulas.  It  is  the  irony  of  history  that  such 
language  should  be  seized  upon  for  statute  law.  Jesus  did  not  intend  to  save  us 
from  the  trouble  or  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  concrete  situations,  but  he 
did  intend  to  give  us  the  heavenly  point  of  view. 

Throughout  the  gospels  the  rhetorical  figure  of  hyperbole  abounds  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus.  Most  Christians  treat  large  parts  of  these  discourses  as 
figurative,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  human  judgment  which,  if 
any,  shall  be  enforced  as  practical  rules.  Surely,  those  in  which  hatred  of  parents, 
mutilation  of  the  body,  entire  bestowal  of  one's  goods,  abstinence  from  the  use  of 
an  oath,  neglect  of  hospitality  to  friends  and  relatives,  the  disuse  of  the  word 
"  father  "  in  addressing  men,  and  many  other  injunctions  occur,  cannot  generally 
be  regarded  as  literal. 

Jesus  is  the  poorest  possible  authority  for  a  literalist.  He  says  the  most 
unqualified  things  regarding  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  then  never 
seems  bound  by  them.  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  to  him  a  law 
was  never  a  formula  of  words,  but  the  ideal  aim  of  the  law  giver. 

To  what  point,  then,  has  our  investigation  brought  us?  To  the  conclusion 
that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  have  no  value?  Far  from  it.  They  have  an  infinite 
value.  But  they  lie  in  a  plane  above  that  of  legislation.  Laws  must  be  fitted  to 
their  times.  Ideals  are  like  the  stars.  It  does  not  appear  that  Scripture  contains 
ready-made  rules  for  our  use,  but  in  laying  down  maxims  for  individual  conduct, 
and  laws  for  church  and  state,  we  are  bound  only  to  the  application  of  a  Christian 
judgment  to  the  interests  involved. —  W.  G.  Ballantine,  in  North  American 
Review,   September,    1904.  E.  B.  W. 

The  Real  Dangers  of  the  Trusts. —  Against  the  trust  as  a  device  for 
reducing   to    a    minimum    waste    in    production,    and    for    securing    the    greatest 
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economic  efficiency,  in  short,  as  the  consummate  product  of  legitimate  industrial 
evolution,  no  man  can  advance  valid  objections.  But  against  the  trust  as  a  con- 
stant disregarder  of  the  necessary  principles  of  fair  play  in  business  and  of  true 
democracy  in  government,  the  people  must  be  ever  upon  their  guard. 

It  is  a  grave  question  how  much  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  regulative 
force  of  "  potential  competition  "  in  preventing  monopolistic  limitation  of  output 
and  extortion  in  prices.  Unaided,  this  factor  seems  hardly  able  to  do  what  the 
situation  requires.  Artificial  —  that  it,  governmental  —  regulation,  however  inevi- 
table, is  felt  by  some  to  present  grave  dangers.  For  it  would  tend  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  regretable  corrupting  influence  of  the  trusts  upon  politics ; 
it  would  tend  to  cement  rather  than  to  loosen  the  bands  which  unite  the  boss  and 
the  magnate.  Yet,  however  difficult  of  achievement  such  public  regulation  of  the 
trusts  may  seem  in  the  face  of  their  present  intrenched  advantages,  this  heroic 
task  must  nevertheless  be  patiently  and  fearlessly  faced  by  the  American  people, 
unless  it  is  willing  to  expose  itself  to  the  unknown  but  manifold  dangers  of  a 
socialistic  experiment,  which  may  be  the  price  of  failure  or  neglect  in  dealing  with 
this  problem. 

Four  things  must  be  done  in  regulation  of  the  trusts.  First,  we  must  stop 
discriminations  by  railroads.  Then  flooding  a  particular  locality  with  goods 
offered  at  cut-throat  prices  for  the  sake  of  crushing  competitors  must  be  done 
away  with.  There  is  also  the  plan  of  selling  one  kind  of  goods  at  a  cheap  rate 
for  the  sake  of  driving  out  of  business  competitors  who  make  only  that  class  of 
goods.  Finally,  there  is  the  "  factor's  agrreement  "  —  the  refusal  by  the  trust  to  sell 
goods  to  a  dealer  at  a  living  price  unless  he  will  promise  not  to  buy  any  similar 
articles  from  a  competitor.  These  steps  will  make  a  hard  and  up-hill  road  for 
democracy  to  travel ;  but  there  is  no  possible  doubt  that  it  must  travel  by  that 
route  or  go  farther  and  fare  worse.  There  is  coming  a  long,  hard  fight  in  which 
honest  wealth  and  honest  labor  will  be  on  one  side,  and  monopolies  on  the  other ; 
and  the  powers  of  honesty  are  the  greater.  The  peril  will  be  great  if  this 
majority  tries  only  to  prohibit  consolidation,  or  if,  failing  to  prohibit  and  in 
despair  of  regulation,  it  shall  revert  to  schemes  of  general  nationalization  of 
industries. —  John  Bates  Clark,  in  Century,  October,  1904.  E.  B.  W. 

The  Sociology  of  a  New  York  City  Block. —  Investigations  as  to  the  real 
character  of  the  people  swarming  our  tenements  have  hitherto  been  ineffective 
owing  to  a  lack  of  unity  of  conception  in  regard  to  the  matters  to  be  learned.  The 
writer  of  this  monograph  spent  Saturday  forenoons  for  three  years  in  an  attempt 
to  study  a  New  York  city  street  according  to  a  complete  system  of  social  prin- 
ciples. Throughout,  the  author  follows  the  analysis  and  theory  of  Giddings's 
Inductive  Sociology.  For  instance,  the  people  in  the  block  are  classed,  under  the 
heading  "  Type  of  Character,"  in  Giddings's  four  types  —  the  "  forceful,"  "  con- 
▼ivial,"  "  austere,"  and  the  "  rationally  conscientious." 

The  people  under  consideration  live  on  the  upper  East  Side.  They  occupy 
fourteen  five-story,  "  dumb-bell "  tenements.  The  population  of  these  fourteen 
bouses  varies  from  800  to  900  souls,  divided  among  200  families.  The  causes 
of  aggregation  are  found:  for  the  Italians,  in  the  new  building  being  erected 
in  the  vicinity  by  their  labor ;  for  the  Jews,  in  the  invitation  of  a  German  garment- 
worker  who  wanted  to  get  near  his  market.  The  Irish  and  Germans  left  in  the 
general  movement  from  this  quarter  are  diminishing. 

As  the  results  of  this  interesting  piece  of  sociological  work,  set  forth  in  eleven 
chapters,  are  statistical  and  descriptive,  concerning  families  and  houses  in  detail, 
only  scattering  excerpts  can  here  be  made. 

Studying  "  like  behavior,"  it  was  found  that  a  large  majority  of  the  individuals 
in  144  families  do  not  usually  respond  to  stimuli  simultaneously  with  their  neigh- 
bors ;  while  a  small  majority  of  those  in  eleven  families  do.  Most  of  the  stimuli 
common  to  city  life  appeal  to  this  whole  community,  but  responses  differ  in  various 
Mctiona  of  the  block.  Tenement  dwellers  see  many  sights  and  hear  many  sounds, 
but  Mch  day,  all  year,  the  stimuli  are  the  same.  Hence  like  stimuli  will  producer- 
like  refolU  in  time. 

In  "  appreciation  "  of  the  American  people,  and  humanity  in  general  outside 
of  their  own  nationality,  the  statistics  show  that  the  more  or  less  naturalized 
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families  are  the  strongest.  This  naturalized  class  is  more  numerous  than  any 
other.  This  fact  should  be  the  cause  of  much  encouragement  to  those  who  have 
been  complaining  that,  instead  of  "  digesting  its  immigrants,  the  nation  is  dying." 

The  classification  Ly  types  of  mind  in  the  block  is  as  follows :  ideo-motor,  38 
families  (mostly  Italians  and  Irish)  ;  ideo-emotional,  170  families  (the  ones  that 
make  possible  frenzied  mobs  and  the  ones  being  modified  by  the  schools;  ; 
dogmatic-emotional,  6  (mostly  Jews).  There  are  no  families  in  the  block  that 
can  be  classed  as  critically-intellectual. 

The  power  of  the  "  consciousness  of  kind "  has  clearly  been  seen  in  the 
history  of  each  house  in  the  block.  Racial  affinity,  often  the  limit  of  consciousness 
of  kind,  has  several  times  been  disregarded.  Even  color  lines  have  failed  to  keep 
like  dispositions  apart.  Strong  economic  forces  have  entered  the  community  and 
scattered  all  purely  social  groups ;  but  after  the  storm,  quietly,  but  certainly,  like 
has  attracted  like  and  the  house  has  gradually  filled  with  a  homogeneous  group. 
When  Italians  enter  a  house,  the  Jews  gradually  move  out;  and  if  a  negro  enters 
anywhere,  it  is  into  an  Italian  house. 

The  simplest  examples  of  "  concerted  volition  "  are  in  certain  housekeeping 
arrangements.  Five  of  these  tenement  families  illustrate  the  tendency  to  revert 
to  the  "  compound  "  housekeeping  of  primitive  life.  The  disposition  of  the  Irish, 
and  the  business  qualities  of  the  Jews,  make  possible  purely  economic  co-operation 
between  these  races. 

The  ordinary  conception  of  the  "  social  composition  "  of  an  urban  population 
is  that  of  a  large  aggregation  of  individuals  independent  of  one  another  and  not 
knowing  their  neighbors.  The  formal  relations  of  middle-class  families  in  apart- 
ment houses  are  responsible  for  this  idea.  But  there  is  a  perfect  stratification  and 
classification  of  peoples  in  cities  as  in  the  village  group,  brought  about  by  the  same 
social  and  economic  forces.  This  classification  reveals  itself  in  two  arrangements : 
(i)  that  in  which  the  group  is  limited  to  well-defined  localities;  and  (2)  that 
in  which  the  group  is  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  in  the  latter 
groups  that  often  a  family  does  not  even  have  an  acquaintance  in  the  block  in 
which  he  lives.  The  block  studied,  of  course,  belongs  to  the  arrangement 
according  to  locality. 

The  development  of  personality  is  the  end  of  "  social  welfare."  In  this  block, 
where  residence  is  usually  brief,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  individual  changes.  The 
testimony  of  those  who  have  known  the  street  for  many  years  points  to  a  distinct 
improvement  in  the  last  ten.  In  the  reaction  of  personality  on  institutions  the 
most  noteworthy  effect  of  a  community  of  this  kind  upon  American  life  is  its 
infusion  of  foreign  ideas.  The  hope  of  developing  an  American  type  lies  almost 
entirely  in  American  institutions.  The  most  effective  are  those  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  bettering  the  neighborhood,  the  public  schools,  churches,  and  settlements. 
The  influence  of  the  churches  in  this  community  is  exceedingly  small.  Settlement 
work  fails  to  perform  one  function.  It  fails  to  study  the  prevailing  traits  and  to 
establish  activities  for  curbing  the  impulsiveness  of  the  Italian,  modifying  the 
extreme  individualism  of  the  Jew,  causing  the  Irish  to  give  up  shiftlessness  and 
turn  to  frugality,  and  for  showing  all  the  value  of  the  spiritual  in  life  according 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideal. —  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  in  Columbia  Studies  in  History, 
Economics,  and  Public  Law,  Vol.  XXI  (1904),  No.  2.  H.  E.  F. 

Political  Economy  and  the  Tariff  Problem. —  A  majority  of  the  economists 
of  Great  Britain  signed  a  manifesto  a  few  months  ago  which  sought  to  put  an 
absolute  veto  on  the  tariff  proposals  of  the  late  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies. 
A  not  inconsiderable  minority  declined  to  sign.  The  minority  have  pointed  out 
that  German  economists  favor  protection. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  political  economy  will  help  to  explain  the 
divergence  between  the  signers  and  the  minority.  Starting  with  Adam  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations,  a  partisan  book  based  on  a  philosophy  no  longer  held,  there 
grew  up  a  neat  self-contained  little  body  of  doctrine  which  constituted  "  political 
economy."  The  principles,  at  first,  practically  meant  nothing  but  the  desirability 
of   free  trade.     An   orthodox   political   economy   developed,   culminating   in    1863. 

In  the  seventies  there  was  a  stirring  of  the  waters,  notably  in  Germany,  (i) 
tinder  the  pressure  of  the  labor  problem  ;    (a)  because  of  the  growth  of  the  his- 
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torical  spirit;  and  (3)  because  the  science  became  national.  List  had  caught  the 
*•  dynamic  "  idea.  Protection,  he  urged,  might  develop  a  nation's  productive  powers 
and  lead  to  larger  production.  The  economic  interest  of  the  present  is  not  neces- 
sarily that  of  the  future.  Today  Germans  point  out  that,  while  free  trade  was 
wise  for  England  in  1846,  owing  to  her  industrial  supremacy,  if  countries  less 
favorably  situated  are  to  develop  their  resources,  or  if  Germany  desires  to  retain 
her  agricultural  population,  recourse  must  be  had  to  protective  measures. 

With  us  in  Great  Britain  the  question  is  whether  the  empire  can  be  main- 
tained and  converted  into  an  economic  reality.  Hence  the  German  economists' 
spirit  of  approach  is  stimulating.  A  modification  of  England's  commercial  policy 
does  not  strike  them  as  the  arbitrary  freak  of  a  sentimental  politician.  Professor 
Wa^er  surveys  England's  commercial  situation.  Why?  As  a  warning  to  Ger- 
many. The  transformation  of  the  spirit  of  economic  teaching  has  taken  place  in 
France  and  the  United  States  as  well. 

It  is  not  the  purely  abstract  scientific  analyses  of  the  orthodox  British 
economist  which  cause  him  to  be  an  intransigeant  free-trader.  These  analyses 
may  be  accepted  as  correct.  It  is  because,  instead  of  using  them  as  a  means  toward 
interpreting  tendencies  shown  by  historical  and  statistical  inquiry,  he  draws  con- 
clusions from  them  dictated  by  a  preconceived  bias.  Why  have  the  majority 
signed  this  veto  ?  Simply  because  the  problem  has  been  presented  to  our  economists 
when  the  stirring  of  the  intellectual  waters  is  only  beginning  to  reach  England. 

National  pride,  in  part,  accounts  for  the  survival  of  the  old  spirit.  But  the 
main  cause  has  been  the  apparent  success  of  our  commercial  policy  until  recent 
years,  for  economic  speculation  always  lags  behind  conditions.  But  the  attitude 
of  the  minority  shows  that  a  transition  is  under  way.  The  increase  of  teaching 
positions  for  economists  will  lead  them  to  examine  concrete  conditions. 

The  attempt  to  secure  the  unanimous  opposition  of  English  economists  to 
"  tampering "  has  failed.  Some  of  the  signers  now  join  us  in  demanding  better 
official  statistics.  I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  time  when  the  majority 
of  teachers  of  political  economy  in  this  country  will  recognize  imperial  needs,  and 
have  the  courage  to  face  great  dangers  for  a  worthy  end.  There  is  exceeding 
gravity  in  the  risks  we  run  when  we  depart  from  the  easy  policy  of  doing  nothing. 
But  the  probable  consequences  of  inaction  are  graver  still.  I  am  anxious  that  my 
colleagues  should  aid  in  the  practical  work  of  reasonable  opportunism. —  W.  J. 
Ashley,  in  Economic  Review,  July,  1904.  H.  E.  F. 

Housing  in  Germany.  —  The  so-called  First  General  German  Housing 
Congress  is  not,  in  fact,  the  first  gathering  of  the  sort  held  in  Germany,  two 
gatherings  having  been  previously  held  by  the  Society  for  Social  Politics  in  1872 
and  in  1901,  and  an  international  congress  having  taken  place  at  Dusseldorf  in 
1902.  But  on  the  present  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  a  general  congress  was 
organized  to  deal  especially  with  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Germany  ;  and  every- 
body interested  in  the  question  —  governments,  municipalities,  societies  for  the 
study  of  social  questions,  representatives  of  the  tenants  and  of  the  houseowners  — 
was  invited  to  take  part  in  it. 

Since  the  Franco-German  War  there  has  been  a  revolutionary  change  in  the 
distribution  of  population  in  Germany.  In  1870,  63.9  per  cent,  of  the  people  lived 
in  the  country,  while  only  36.1  per  cent,  were  in  the  towns ;  in  1900,  45.7  per  cent, 
were  in  the  country  and  54.3  per  cent,  in  the  towns  and  cities.  In  absolute  figures 
the  increase  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  was  16.000,000.  This  means  that 
during  those  years  dwellings  for  that  number  of  additional  inhabitants  had  to  be 
provided.  In  some  towns,  as  Dortmund,  Dusseldorf,  Kiel,  Mannheim,  more  than 
three  times  as  many  inhabitants  lived  on  the  same  area  in  1900  as  lived  there  in 
1871.  In  Berlin  in  1900  not  less  than  348  houses  in  every  thousand  were  inhabited 
by  more  than  50  persons,  and  255  by  more  than  100.  In  all  towns  the  number  of 
familiea  living  on  floors  above  the  second  has  largely  increased.  Thus  the  outcome 
wa»  a  vastly  more  intensive  occupation  of  the  ground  area  of  the  cities.  Work- 
men were  anxious  to  live  as  near  as  possible,  not  only  to  their  factories,  but  also  to 
the  places  of  amusement  —  in  other  words,  to  the  centers  of  the  towns  —  and  this 
dtsire  could  be  fulfilled  only  by  providing  high  block  dwellings. 

The  increased  demand   for  rooms  was  due  not  only  to   the   influx  of  new 
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people,  but  to  the  higher  standard  prevailing,  which  made  families  require  more 
rooms  than  had  previously  been  the  case.  The  number  of  people  living  in  one  room 
is  tepding  to  decline,  and  the  number  living  in  two  and  three  rooms  is  increasing. 

During  the  last  forty  years  rents  have  been  constantly  rising.  Building  is 
becoming  more  expensive,  owing  to  a  rise  both  in  the  cost  of  material  and  in  wages. 
At  the  same  time,  the  income  of  the  people  is  also  rising.  But  the  smaller  a  man's 
income  is,  the  larger  is  the  percentage  he  pays  in  rent.  In  Leipzig  a  workman  with 
an  annual  income  of  1,100  marks  or  less  pays  about  23  per  cent,  in  rent;  with  an 
income  ranging  from  i,ioo  to  2,200  marks,  he  pays  19.02  per  cent,  for  rent;  with 
between  4,300  and  8,300  marks,  one  pays  15.70  per  cent. ;  with  an  income  of  more 
than  26,000  marks,  one  pays  only  4.42  per  cent.  The  foregoing  facts,  in  which, 
upon  the  whole,  a  slight  improvement  in  housing  conditions  may  be  seen,  are  from 
a  paper  read  by  Professor  Dr.   Pohle,  of  Frankfort-on-Main. 

The  funds  of  the  Workingmen's  Insurance  have  been  turned  to  account  to 
some  extent  in  erecting  cheap  dwellings,  and  for  loans  with  the  same  object.  The 
German  municipalities  also,  realizing  that  overcrowding  is  a  source  of  disease, 
have  framed  building  regulations  which  insure  sanitary  conditions,  and  prevent 
the  upgrowth  of  slums.  The  land  speculator  is  successfully  baffled  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  houses  of  more  than  two  stories.  The  consequence  is  that  no  one  will 
buy  ground  held  at  speculative  prices,  as  the  rent  of  a  two-story  house  would 
bring  in  a  very  poor  interest  on  the  investment.  A  considerable  number  of  cities 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  build  workmen's  houses  themselves. —  Dr.  P.  F.  Walli, 
in  (London)  Charity  Organization  Review,  January,  1905.  E.  B.  W. 

An  Argument  for  the  Common  Orij^in  of  Men  and  Anthropoid  Apes. — 

Despite  the  criticism  of  Professor  V.  Giuffrida  Ruggeri,  I  maintain  that  my  dia- 
gram showing  the  position  of  the  bregma  in  the  Java  cranium,  published  in  the 
Archiv  fUr  Anthropologie,  was  correct.  I  have  taken  two  Australian  skulls  and 
compared  them  with  the  Java  cranium.  There  is  in  them  a  similarity.  The 
media-frontal  passages  show  the  original  crowtis,  with  bregma  lying  behind  the 
frontal  bump.  In  our  collection  of  130  skulls  of  native  adult  Australians  there  is 
not  a  single  one  where  the  frontal  suturae  remained  open.  In  this  they  resemble 
prehistoric  human  skulls,  the  skulls  of  anthropoid  apes,  and  other  apes.  With  the 
modem  European  races  about  9  per  cent,  remain  open  up  to  adult  age,  and  fre- 
quently until  a  much  later  period  in  life.  Among  the  skulls  of  the  Gibbon  collec- 
tion is  one  of  a  young  monkey  with  a  closed  suture. 

The  original  stem  is  the  same  for  man  and  ape.  Any  theory  concerning  the 
relation  between  man  and  the  living  anthropoid  apes,  and  the  relation  among  these 
anthropoids,  must  give  an  explanation  for  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  entire 
group.  He  quotes  Professor  A.  Keith,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  London  hospital, 
saying :  "  The  Gibbon  monkey  represents  the  earliest  degree  in  development  in  the 
orthograde  stem,  and  man  the  last."  Out  of  1,065  points  in  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  man,  man  has  312  exclusively,  396  in  common  with  the  chimpanzee,  385 
with  the  gorilla,  272  with  the  ourangoutang,  and  188  with  the  Gibbon.  Keith  holds 
that  there  is  no  other  explanation  than  that  man,  the  chimpanzee,  and  the  ourang- 
outang are  sons  of  one  stem.  The  ourangoutang  is  an  earlier  branch  of  the  stem  ; 
the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla  were  later  branches ;  likewise  the  genus  Iwmo  is 
another  twig  of  the  paternal  branch. 

The  genus  homo  divided  itself  in  the  Pleistocene  age  into  different  diverging 
races,  which  possess,  besides  other  characteristics,  differences  in  the  shape  of  the 
skulls.  In  a  former  treatment  we  have  shown  that  the  mass  of  the  brain  of  the 
civilized  man  is  greater  than  was  the  mass  of  the  brain  of  the  man  in  the 
Pleistocene  age.  We  must  remember  that  the  mass  of  the  brain  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  body.  It  might  appear  as  if  man  was  a  plantigrade  animal  in  the 
Pleistocene  period ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  any  differences  in 
structure  in  the  bodies  and  limbs  have  been  formed.  But  during  the  long  epochs 
which  he  has  lived  on  the  earth,  man's  skull  and  brain  have  developed  remarkably. 
The  average  capacity  of  the  European's  skull  is  1,550  cubic  centimeters,  while  that 
of  the  Java  skull  is  not  to  exceed  950. 

With  some  savage  races  (Australian)  not  less  than  12  per  cent,  of  the  forward 
lower  angle  of  the  .parietal  bone  divides  the  os  temporale  from  the  os  frontale,  as  is 
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true  with  the  Gibbon  and  the  ourangoutang.  A  connection  between  the  third  left 
frontal  gyrus  and  articulate  speech  has  beep  shown.  The  third  winding  of  the 
frontal  gyrus  is  incomplete  with  the  anthropoid  and  other  apes ;  otherwise  they 
would  speak. —  N.  C.  Macnamara,  in  Archiv  fur  Anthropologic,  New  Series, 
Vol.  III.  No.  2,  1904-  H.  E.  F. 

The  Influence  of  Sex  on  Drawing:. —  Graphologists  know  how  to  recognize 
"  the  sex  of  handwriting ;  "  they  diagnosticate,  from  a  simple  examination  of  a 
written  text,  the  author's  sex.  The  same  holds  with  drawing ;  an  experienced 
observer  will  distinguish  the  drawing  of  a  boy  from  that  of  a  girl.  But  this,  with 
the  graphologist,  is  an  impression  not  based  on  scientific  analysis. 

A  delicate  question  is  that  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  sexes.  Men  and 
women  teachers,  when  questioned,  replied  to  us  in  various  ways.  With  some  the 
girls  are  more  precocious,  more  awake,  and  their  drawings  are  given  as  proof ; 
with  others,  the  boys  are  rated  as  superior  on  account  of  their  aptitude  for  observ- 
ing, and  of  their  brain,  truly  more  powerful,  more  creative.  In  the  schools  where 
the  boys  were  the  brothers  of  the  girls  we  concluded  that  the  male  and  female 
brains  were  equal.    But  this  is  true  only  for  young  children. 

In  the  choice  of  a  subject  boys  and  girls  are  separated  by  their  respective 
tastes.  The  boys  make  mechanical  designs ;  the  girls,  those  of  dresses  and  com- 
plicated toilettes. 

When  representing  the  human  figure,  the  execution  of  a  subject  shows  a  wide 
separation  between  the  two  sexes.  Ask  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  draw  a  "  good  man."  The 
little  girl,  like  the  adult  woman  not  trained  in  drawing,  will  reply :  "  I  do  not 
know  how  to  make  a  man."  The  boy  experiences  the  same  difficulty  when  asked 
to  draw  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex.  We  were  able  to  compare  many  samples  by 
having  a  man  and  a  woman  drawn  on  the  same  leaf.  It  was  easy  to  tell  the  sex 
of  the  author.     Drawing  is  then  homosexual  and  corresponds  to  sex. 

We  can  consider  this  fact,  that  it  is  easier  for  a  girl  to  design  a  woman  and  a 
boy  to  represent  a  man,  as  a  sort  of  law.  Here  is  proof  that  man  is  anthropo- 
centric.  The  result  is  that  the  artist  puts  into  his  work  some  details  of  his 
personality ;  unconsciously  he  reproduces  himself  in  his  pictures,  his  statues. 
Thus  an  artist  of  talent,  having  large  frontal  bosses,  reproduces  this  fault  in  his 
own  anatomy  in  all  the  portraits  he  executes.  A  woman,  knowing  how  to  draw, 
indicates  carefully  the  long  eyelashes  which  are  the  essential  detail  of  her 
physiognomy. 

With  the  very  young  child,  the  sexes  draw  in  identical  fashion.  Toward 
nine  or  ten  the  feminine  characteristic,  the  rounded  breast,  appears.  If  it  is  a 
drawing  of  either  a  young  girl  or  boy,  the  breasts  are  indicated  with  complacence, 
Drawing  reflects  preoccupation.  The  physiological  hatching  of  sexual  desire, 
vague  in  the  life  of  the  child,  plays  a  great  role  in  the  psychic  life  of  the  adult 
man.  One  knows  that  the  sexual  emotion  is  one  of  the  forces  which  make  the 
artist  work.  The  youth  designs  with  care  and  curiosity,  and  according  to  natural 
tendencies.  But  soon  beauty  appears  to  the  young  man,  and  often  this  appearance 
of  beauty  develops  simultaneously  with  the  ideas  of  sexes.  It  is  difficult  for  us 
to  fix  with  precision  the  time  of  the  appearance,  in  the  man,  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 
In  a  child  of  eight  years  capable  of  drawing  remarkably,  this  does  not  appear  at 
all ;  the  zsthetic  sense  does  not  yet  exist.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  this  side  of  art 
awakens  in  the  boy.  And  here  education  plays  an  important  part.  It  is  allowable, 
in  any  case,  to  compare  the  vague,  inexact  aesthetic  sense  of  the  child  to  the  sense 
which  shows  itself  with  animals  in  the  choice,  the  sexual  selection,  of  individuals 
the  most  harmoniously  colored,  the  most  beautiful,  as  Darwin  has  pointed  out. — 
Da.  Paul  Salmon,  in  Bulletins  et  mimoires  de  la  Sociiti  d' Anthropologic  de 
Paris.  Fifth  Series.  Vol.  V,  No.  3.  H.  E.  F. 
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true  with  the  Gibbon  and  the  ourangoutang.  A  connection  between  the  third  left 
frontal  gyrus  and  articulate  speech  has  beep  shown.  The  third  winding  of  the 
frontal  gyms  is  incomplete  with  the  anthropoid  and  other  apes ;  otherwise  they 
would  speak. —  N.  C.  Macnamara,  in  Archiv  fur  Anthropologie ,  New  Series, 
Vol.  III.  No.  2,  1904.  H.  E.  F. 

The  Influence  of  Sex  on  Drawing. —  Graphologists  know  how  to  recognize 
"  the  tex  of  handwriting ;  "  they  diagnosticate,  from  a  simple  examination  of  a 
written  text,  the  author's  sex.  The  same  holds  with  drawing ;  an  experienced 
obMrver  will  distinguish  the  drawing  of  a  boy  from  that  of  a  girl.  But  this,  with 
the  graphologist,  is  an  impression  not  based  on  scientific  analysis. 

A  delicate  question  is  that  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  sexes.  Men  and 
women  teachers,  when  questioned,  replied  to  us  in  various  ways.  With  some  the 
girls  are  more  precocious,  more  awake,  and  their  drawings  are  given  as  proof ; 
with  others,  the  boys  are  rated  as  superior  on  account  of  their  aptitude  for  observ- 
ing, and  of  their  brain,  truly  more  powerful,  more  creative.  In  the  schools  where 
the  boys  were  the  brothers  of  the  girls  we  concluded  that  the  male  and  female 
brains  were  equal.    But  this  is  true  only  for  young  children. 

In  the  choice  of  a  subject  boys  and  girls  are  separated  by  their  respective 
tastes.  The  boys  make  mechanical  designs ;  the  girls,  those  of  dresses  and  com- 
plicated toilettes. 

When  representing  the  human  figure,  the  execution  of  a  subject  shows  a  wide 
separation  between  the  two  sexes.  Ask  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  draw  a  "  good  man."  The 
little  girl,  like  the  adult  woman  not  trained  in  drawing,  will  reply :  "  I  do  not 
know  how  to  make  a  man."  The  boy  experiences  the  same  difficulty  when  asked 
to  draw  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex.  We  were  able  to  compare  many  samples  by 
having  a  man  and  a  woman  drawn  on  the  same  leaf.  It  was  easy  to  tell  the  sex 
of  the  author.     Drawing  is  then  homosexual  and  corresponds  to  sex. 

We  can  consider  this  fact,  that  it  is  easier  for  a  girl  to  design  a  woman  and  a 
boy  to  represent  a  man,  as  a  sort  of  law.  Here  is  proof  that  man  is  anthropo- 
oentric  The  result  is  that  the  artist  puts  into  his  work  some  details  of  his 
penonality ;  unconsciously  he  reproduces  himself  in  his  pictures,  his  statues. 
Thus  an  artist  of  talent,  having  large  frontal  bosses,  reproduces  this  fault  in  his 
own  anatomy  in  all  the  portraits  he  executes.  A  woman,  knowing  how  to  draw, 
indicates  carefully  the  long  eyelashes  which  are  the  essential  detail  of  her 
physiognomy. 

With  the  very  young  child,  the  sexes  draw  in  identical  fashion.  Toward 
nine  or  ten  the  feminine  characteristic,  the  rounded  breast,  appears.  If  it  is  a 
drawing  of  either  a  young  girl  or  boy,  the  breasts  are  indicated  with  complacence, 
Drawing  reflects  preoccupation.  The  physiological  hatching  of  sexual  desire, 
vague  in  the  life  of  the  child,  plays  a  great  role  in  the  psychic  life  of  the  adult 
man.  One  knows  that  the  sexual  emotion  is  one  of  the  forces  which  make  the 
artist  work.  The  youth  designs  with  care  and  curiosity,  and  according  to  natural 
tendencies.  But  soon  beauty  appears  to  the  young  man,  and  often  this  appearance 
of  beauty  develops  simultaneously  with  the  ideas  of  sexes.  It  is  difficult  for  us 
to  fix  with  precision  the  time  of  the  appearance,  in  the  man,  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 
In  a  child  of  eight  years  capable  of  drawing  remarkably,  this  does  not  appear  at 
all ;  the  esthetic  sense  does  not  yet  exist.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  this  side  of  art 
awakens  in  the  boy.  And  here  education  plays  an  important  part.  It  is  allowable, 
in  any  case,  to  compare  the  vague,  inexact  aesthetic  sense  of  the  child  to  the  sense 
which  shows  itself  with  animals  in  the  choice,  the  sexual  selection,  of  individuals 
the  most  harmoniously  colored,  the  most  beautiful,  as  Darwin  has  pointed  out. — 
Da.  Paul  Salmon,  in  Bulletins  et  mimoires  de  la  Sociiti  d' Anthropologie  de 
Paris.  Fifth  Series,  Vol.  V,  No.  3.  H.  E.  F. 
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